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AG-WON. — A revenue circle on tlie sea-coast of the Thaiilyeng (S^i/riam) 
township, Eangoon district^ north-east of the mouth of the Rangoon river. 
The southern part of the eoast-line is formed by a sandy beach fringed by a 
belt of tree and grass jungle whilst further to the north-east the sand gives 
place to mud ; the rest of the country is an open plain undulating slightly 
towards the north with, here and there, depressed and marshy spots which 
form the principal inland fisheries. The inhabitants are engaged in agricxil- 
true, in fishing, and in salt-making. The population in 1876 numbered 11,568 
and the gross Revenue amounted to Rs. of which Rs. 87,020 were 

derived from the land.'^* 

A-HLAT. — A village of about 600 inhabitants, in the extreme south-west- 
ern portion of the Martaban township, Amherst district. 

A-HPYOUK.^ — A village, or rather group of three villages, in the Hen-^ 
7.ada district, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, some miles south of 
the latitude of Zalwon. In 1876 the group contained a population of 2,15ft ; 
souls. 

A-HPYOTJK.— A revenue circle in the south-eastern portion of the 
Zalwon township of the Henzada district, with much rice cultivation in its 
southern part and along the bank of the Irrawaddy. This circle contains 
numerous lakes and fisheries of which the largest are the Gnyee-re-gyee nearly 
three miles long and half a mile broad and from, fifteen to twenty feet deep in 
the dry weather and, further east, the Biendaw from two to two and 
a half miles long but narrow and about ten feet deep. 

In 1876 the circle had a population of 6,605 souls and produced a gross 
Revenue of Rs. 16, 24)5 of which Rs. 9,6^3 were from the land, Rs. 5,133 from 
the capitation tax, Rs. 959 from fishery and net tax, and E$. 530 from other 
sources. 

AING-GY'EE. — A large village in the Henzada district, a little to the 
north of the great Doora lake and on the edge of an extensive rice plain 
the cultivation of which forms the principal occupation of the inhabitants. ^ 

AING-KA-LOUNG. — ^A revenue circle in the Hlaing township, Eangoon | 
district, on the right bank of the Hlaing river and adjoining the Henzada dis- i 


■"Note,— lliis circle has since been divided into two, distinguislied as North Agwoii and - 
Bouth Agwon ; tUo statistics given above are for the two. 
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tvict. Tlie siiriiice of the country is flat and parts of the circle are subject to 
itiundation during the rains. The principal pi'oduets are rice^ cotton and 
tobacco. The inhabitants of some of the villages are largely employed in 
the fisheries. Population in 1876, 3^623 land jRevenue Es. 6,916 and gross 
Eevcnue ; Es. 20,598. , 

AING-THA-BYOO. — A village in the Myenoo township, Bassein district, 
on the Bassein river, a short clistanee below Le-myet-hna, containing a popula- 
tion of over 600 souls. 

AING-TOON. — A small river in the Sbwe-gyeeii district, which rises' 
in a spur of the Pegu Yomas and after a generally easterly course through 
the Anan*-baw circle falls into the Tsittoung near the village of Donngmo. 

AKOUK-TOGNG. — The name given to the eastern extremity of a 
spur running down from the Arakan Yoma mountains which abuts on the 
Irrawaddy, less than a mile south of the boundary between the Henzada and 
Prome districts, in an abruptly scarped cliff some 300 feet high, artificially 
honeycombed with caves containing images of Gaudama Boodha and 
of Eabans : here the Irrawaddy enters the delta and gradually spreads out into 
numerous anastomosing creeks and rivers. This hill was the scene of two 
or three engagements between the English and the Burmese during the 
second Burmese war and it was here that Major Gardner was surprised and 
hilled {vMe Henzada district : — History). The spur which terminates at 
Akouktoung formed the northern limit of the ancient Talaing kingdom of 
Pegu, west of the Irrawaddy, and before the formation of the delta was a 
Customs station, whence the name Customs Eevenue Hill.''^ 

AKYAB.— A town on the coast of Arakan, in 20*^ 8' N. and 92® 57^ E., 
at the mouth of tlie Kooladan river, the head-quarters of the Arakan division 
and of the Akyab district. Originally a Mug fishing village it was chosen 
as the chief station of the province of Arakan soon after the close of the first 
Anglo-Burmese war wdien the extreme unhealthiness of Mrohoung or old 
Arakan, the last capital of the ancient Arakanese kingdom and subsequently 
the seat of the Burmese governor of Eakhaing, rendered the removal of the 
troops and civil establishments a matter of necessity. The site, only fifteen 
feet above the level of the sea at half tide and with places below high-water 
mark, was laid out with broad raised roads, forming causeways, with deep 
ditches on either side. Owing principally to its situation, easily accessible 
by boats from the rich rice land in the interior and with a fine harbour 
formed by the mouth of tlie river, it soon became an emporium of trade 
and was resorted to by numerous ships seeking rice cargoes. A large influx 
of population took place from Chittagong, Kamoo and Cox’s Bazaar in the 
Chittagong division of Bengal, and from Mrohoung, and the town rapidly 
increased in w^'ealth and in importance. Though well laid out at starting and 
at first rapid ly and then more gradually increasing in population and in size 
the want of labourers was a bar to any very great improvement, and the 
raising and meta-lling of the roads, digging ditches and tanks, filling up 
swamps, and planting trees had to be carried on almost entirely by convict 
labour. In 1S3G the shops were found ^^well supplied with the diflerent 
varieties of grain which are in use amongst the inhabitants of Bengal, from 
whence they are imported ; and British cloths, consisting of piece-goods, 
muslins and broad-cloths, cutlery, crockery, glass-ware and native manu- 
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iactures^' were exposed for sale, A few years later tlie troops were withdnuva 
aud the cantonment abandoned except by the European civil oiOeers. As 
years rolled on and commerce increased the town progressed and substantial 
houses were constructed. The population which in 1868 numbered 15;586 
souls had increased in 1872 to 19,230^ who at the census taken that year 
were found to consist of : — 


Hindoos. 

j .VlAHOMEDANS.j 

Boodhists. 

CnaisTiANs. 

Others. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

C35 

^ ' ’ 

' a ' ^ 
■ 

CD, 

Female. 

Male. 

CD 

a 

1,884 

27 

3,516 

1,602 

6,892 

J 

5,627 

216 

109 1 

387 

70 

11,896 

7,335 


These figures include the floating population, the hona fide residents 
numbered 15,775 who in 1876 had increased to 18,306. 

To a great extent the disproportion in the sexes amongst the Mahomedans 
and Hindoos is caused by the number of men who come for the rice season to 
work either in conveying the unhusked rice from the interior (in the boats they 
bring wdth them from Chittagong and Cox’s Bazaar), or as coolies in the rice 
godowns. 

The principal public buildings arc the Court-house, Graol^ Oustom-house;, 
Hospital aud Markets. The Court-house, containing the Courts and offices* 
of the Commissioner of the division, of the Deputy Commissioner of the dis-; 
trict, of the Assistant Commissioner, of the Town Magistrate and of the Super- 
intendent of Police, is of masonry and ^vas com|>leted in 1872 at a cost of 
Es. 1,30,680. The custom-house, a fine building on the bank of the river 
at the shore end of the main wooden wharf, was finished in 1869, The gaol 
has been inexistence for a considerable period and is now being improved, a 
wail being raised round the work yard within which new buildings will be 
constructed the site of the existing prison being utilized for work sheds. The 
hospital and dispensary consist of two buildings joined by a covered way, one 
for Europeans and one for Asiatics ; a new hospital is now in course of con- 
struction : the income in 1874 was Es. 9,763 of which Es. 2,040 was given 
by the State and Es. 1,640 by the Port Fund, and the expenditure was 
Es. 5,860 : the number of persons treated was 2,450 of whom 1,890 wer^ 
out-patients and 560 in-patients. The town contains three markets one ol 
which was till lately private property ; of the other two one has been ir 
existence for many years, and the other, in the Shwe-bya quarter, was com* 
pleted in 1870 at a cost of Es. 6,500. There are two churches, one o: 
masonry and one (the Eoman Catholic) of wood and a now school-house 
besides a travellers^ bungalow and a circuit-house. The school, whict 
is now of the higher class, was established by the State in 1846, ani 
in 1875 the average daily attendance of pupils was 224 of whan 
nearly all were Arakanese. The other public offices are the pos 
office, telegraph office and Master Attendant’s office. There are also seveni 
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liants^ and five steam rice-liuskiug mills.- At tlic moiitli of the 

our is.,:Savage Island light-house. .. 

The gross mimicipal revenue derived from port diies^ market rents and 
r monicipal soiireesj the rent and sale of town lands, the dispensary fiind^ 
a five per cent, cess on certain imperial taxes was in 187 1-72 Es, and 

572-73, Es. 70,290. In 1874 Akyab was constituted a Municipal town and 
imicipal Committee, with the Town Magistrate as President, was appointed, 
revenue administered by this body inl876-77 was Rs. 90,662. 

There are no returns available shewing the value of the trade during 
first year or two but, according to Pemberton, the value of the cx- 
s carried by sc|uare*rigged vessels during seven months of 1833 was 
93,800. 

The value of the trade in 1863-64, 1873-74, 1875-76 and 1876-77 was — 
Imports. Exports. Total. 

Bs. Es. Eg. 

1863-64 ... 67,72,140 64,13,310 1,21,85,460 

1873-74 ... 91,14,210 91,03,470 1,82,17,680 

1876-76 ... 40,48,000 69,83,860 1,00,31,860 

1876-77 ... 66,71,326 71,62,137 1,38,33,462 

3 exports consist almost entirely of rice, of which large quantities are 
t to Europe, and the imports of machines and machinery — for whicii 
vever there will not be a steady demand— coah vegetable oils, canes and 
•acco from foreign ; and tobacco, vegetable oils, cotton piece-goods and twist 
}h silk and wool goods from Indian ports, some of which arc of Indian but the 
ger quantity of foreign manufacture. A comparatively large amount of 
3 cie is imported annually for the rice trade the unexpended balance being 
aimed at the end of tlie season. In 1873 the imports and exports of specie 
re Rs. 54,78,710 and Es. 8,89,750 respectively. 

The name of the town is supposed to be a corruption of AhliyaidaWf the 
le of a pagoda in the neighbourhood which was, probably, a good land-mark 
i’ ships in former times. By the Burmese-speaking inhabitants it is called Tdt'- 
'C, because the British army encamped there in 1825. 

AKYAB. — A district in the Arakan division, lying on the sea-coast in the 
)rth of the province, 5,337 square miles in extent,* separated on the west 
om Chittagong by the Naaf estuary and the Thooloo hills and on the south 
om the Kyouk-hpyoo district by a spur of the Arakan Yoma mountains and 
awards the sea-coast by straits and tidal creeks : on the east are the Arakan 
omas, inhabited by wild tribes^ with Upper Burma lying beyond and 
El the north a country of tangled forest and mountains taken from the 
istrict in 1868 and formed into the Hill Tracts of Northern Arakan^^ (q, v,). 
i^orking their way out from the sea of mountains in the north arc three main 
anges forming the water partings of the Naaf and the three principal rivers, 
he MayoOj the Kooladan and the LemrOy and gradually sinking into broad 
lid fertile plains which even at some distance from the coast are intersected 
)y anastomosing streams whilst the lower portion is a network of tidal crocks 
a many places dry at low water but all navigable by boats at the flood. 

* NoTE.—In 1871 several square miles of the Mongbra township wore tnmsforred to the 
vyouk-hpyoo district, reducing Akyab to the area given above. 
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The principal range of mountains is the Arakan Yoma (the eastern 
Mountains. boundary of the district) which here has a general souths 

• easterly direction and throws out innumerable spurs com- 
pletely filling the country east of the Lemro river* A pass leads up the 
valley of the Tseng and across this range to Upper Burma. In the -west, form- 
ing the water parting between the Naaf and the Mayoo^ are the Mayoo 
hills which terminate at Agnoo-hmaw near the mouth of the latter river the 
southern part of their length being nearly parallel to, and not far from^ 
tlie sea-coast. This range is steep and can be crossed only by regular passes 5 
the most northern is now but little used but is the easiest and in the 
Burmese time was protected by a fort of which traces still remain. The 
next two are the Gnet-khyeng-douk and the Alai-khyoung ; in both the 
ascents are steep and practicable only for foot passengers : the latter was the 
one crossed by the Burmese force which retreated before General Morrison's 
division during the first Burmese war. South of these are others used only 
by the inhabitants of the neighbouring country. 

The principal rivers are the Mayoo, the Kooladan and the Lemro. Tke 
Mayoo rises in the mountains which form the northern 
boundary of this part of the district and has a generally south- 
south-easterly course to the sea which it reaches a few miles north-west of 
Akyab. The Kooladan rises in the main range in the neighbourhood of the 
Blue mountain and falls into the sea at Akyab its mouth forming a spacious 
harbour hut with a bar running across it rendering the entry difficult. In 
the rainy season it is navigable by boats of 400 tons burden for 70 miles 
above Akyab and for boats of 40 tons 50 miles beyond to Dalekmai 
in the Hill Tracts. The Lemro rises far in the north and falls into the sea 
in Hunters^ Bay, All these streams, traversing as they do in the upper 
portion of their course a highly mountainous country, are formed by the 
Junction of numerous torrents but as soon as they escape from the hills their 
character changes and they expand into broad creeks and vast estuaries com- 
municating with each other and the sea and spreading over the country at high 
water like the threads of an enormous net to form the main — and indeed 
almost the only — channels of communication. 

The forests of this district have never been completely explored but 
Forests* 1869-70 Dr. Schlich was especially deputed by the Local 

Government to report on the Pyengkado forests of Arakan 
and was able to make a partial examination of the tracts east of the Koola- 
dan river. On the low ground near the coast subject to tidal influenee 
mangrove jungle covers the face of the country; above this are the rice 
tracts, the forests here consisting of low jungle with a few trees; the most 
important are Tsit fAlbuzia procerajy Pyengma {Lagerstreemia ReginmJ^ 
Ka-gnyeng fD'qyterocarpuB alataj^ Khaboung f Strychnos Ntix Vomica J and 
Lekpaii fBomlax MalabaricimJ. On slightly hilly ground still further 
inland arc the dry forests forming a belt along the lower slopes of the 
Arakan Yoma and its spurs, where Pyengkado fXylia dolahriformisj furnishes 
the most valuable timber ; it occurs in patches of which many were discovered in 
that part of the country which was examined ; wherever it is found it forms 
on an average about one-third of all the trees. A considerable quantity 
of the wood has been exported for sleepers: from 1864 to 1868 inclusive the 
East Indian Railway Company received 70,377 sleepers, costing lis. 3,87,660, 
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greater portion cut in this district in the iieiglibourliood of the bnnihoo 
3st* No definite experience has been gained as to how long PyeugkaJo sleep- 
will endure But an opinion exists that they will last over fifteen years, 
sally the timber for house-posts^ bridges and for many other pur- 
,es. With Pyengkado are found Pyengma {Lagefstrmmia whicli 

nishes a wood used for boats and house-posts and which might possibly 
5 wer for railway sleepers^ Tsengbwou (Dilknia pentagyna) and^ in the south 
.y, Myouk-khyaw {Ilomaliam tomentomm)) not of much value avS it 
not very d\irable. Thit-pouk {Dalbergia $p.)y which yields a wood 
3d for canoes and boats said to last two or three years in fresh and 
nm years in salt water^ and several other kinds which belong to the green 
ests such as Ka-gnyeng {Dlpterocarpus alata) are met with. These green 
■ests extend further inland still into the Arakan Yomas and contain several 
eful trees, as Dipteroearpiis tiirhmatus and Thenggan {Hopea odomia)^ 
e best of all for boats. Up the Mrothit khyoung, in tlie Naaf town- 
ip, oil ti*ees of vast size are used for building the larger kind of boats 
.t the timber is becoming scarce. Bamboo forests cover by far the greater 
ea, in many places containing no trees and in others with both green forest 
d dry forest timber intermixed. Teak plantations have been made in the 
>por portions of the tracts drained by the Kooladan and the Lcinro rivers 
.d though too young yet to warrant any positive opinion as to the success 
the experiment they promise well. 

The early history of the country is involved in mist j the existing records, 
History. compiled by Arakanese, are filled with impossible stories 

invented in many eases in others based upon tradition l)ut 
> embellished as almost to conceal their foundation and all made to shew forth, 
le glories of the race and of the Booddhist religion. Kama-waddee^ near the 
resent Saiuloway in the south of the Arakan division, was, the chroniclers relate, 
re capital ofa kiugdomover whichreigiied Thamooddee-dewa who was tributary 
3 the king of Baranathee {Benares). Many ages later Tsokkyawaddec, who 
X a future life was to become theBoodh Gauclama, reigned in Biiraiiathco and 
0 his fourth son, Kanmycng, he allotted ^^all the countries inliabited by the 
iurman, Shan and Malay raees^’ from Manipur to the borders of China. 

' Kanmyeng came to Rama-waddee and, dispossessing the descendants of Tlni- 
^ moodclee-dewa, married a princess of that race named Thoo-wou-na-ga-hlya, 
'whilo Malia-radza-gn 3 ’'a, «i male descendant of Thamoodde-dewa, was sent to 
^ govern the city of Wethalee, in Arakan Proper.*^' King Kanmyeng peopled 
^ his dominions with various tribes and amongst the rest appear the progeni- 
^ tors of the Arakanese as being now brought to the country for the first time.^^ 
The names of these tribes are Theb, Khyeng (a tribe living amongst the 
Yoma mountains), Myo (the Mroos, now nearly extinct, inhabiting the hills), 
Kyip (a small tribe near Manipur), Shandoo (a tribe in the northern hills), 
Moodoo, Proo (a name by which a portion of the Burmese nation was formerly 
distinguished), Mcklndee (a Shan tribe), Bzengme, Long, Tauiengthaye (a 
tribe said to live on the borders ol; China), Atsim (the Malays), Lengkhe (a 
tribe in the hills north-west of Arakan Proper), Pyanloung (a Shan trib(i), 


Notk. — Sir Arthur Phayro calk the country known to Bm'Eians m llakhalnihpyee, which 
coinpriHod tbo Akyab distried and part of Khy<;>uk-hpyt>o, ** Arakan Proper.” The oxiHiiiij.': .Ara- 
kandiviHioiu togctlior with that portion of Bansoin which Iks west of t,ho Arakan yomas, was 
known as Eakhaiit(j-pyei‘-yijee, or “ tlic great Arakan country,” that is tiic ArakaneBe duiuiukcau 
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Knilio (Maiiipnris), Kaii ran (said to be tbe present Eakliaing race ora portion 
of tlieiii called Kbjoiiiigthas) , Thodoon, Talaing, Kanteebam 3 ’oon^ LaAvaik and 
Lagwoi# (said to be the ancestors of the Siamese.) The dynasty thus 
established reigned for an indefinite period;, which the chroniclers describe as 
lasting a term indicated by a unit followed by one hundred and forty cyxihers : 
even np to a comparatively late period the palm leaf histories are filled with 
equally incredible statements, continual wars and rebellions in which one 
side or the other was miraculously aided fill up the accounts and it is not till 
the end of the eighth century that any approach to accuracy seems to be made. 
About 788 A. D. Maha-taing Tsandaya ascended the throne, founded a new 
city on the site of the old Rama-waddee and died after a reign of 22 years. 
In his reign several ships were wrecked on Ramrce Island and the crews, 
said to have been Mahomedans, were sent to Arakan Proper and settled in 
villages. The ninth king, who lived during the tenth century, made an expe- 
dition into Bengal and set up a pillar at Chittagong which according to 
the Arakanese is a corruption of the Burmese ^^ Tsit-ta-goung,^^ and was so 
named from the king abandoning his conquest sajdng, somewhat late^ that 
to make war was improper. Towards the end of the tenth century tlie Proo 
king of Prome invaded the kingdom but was unable to bring his army 
across the Yoma mountains and a few years later the capital was removed 
to Arakan (or Mrohoung). In 976 A. D, a Shan prince conquered the country 
and took the capital, withdrawing with much spoil after eighteen years’ 
occupation. Just about this time the king of Pagan invaded Arakan hut was 
forced to retreat. In 994 a son of the king who had advanced into Bengal 
ascended the throne and removed the capital to Tsambhawet on the Lemro 
river but was killed during a second invasion by the king of Pagan after 
reigning for twenty-four years : be was succeeded in 1018 A. D. by Klietta- 
tlieng, of the same family, who established his capital at Pengtsa. 

The further history of the country up to 1404 A. D. may be related in 
the words of Sir Arthur Pliayre, Khettatlieng reigned for ten years and 
was succeeded in 1028 by his brother Tsandatheng. Four of bis descend- 
^^ants reigned in succession. In the reign of tbe fifth, named Meugphyugyij, 
a noble usurped the throne ; another noble deposed him, but in the year 428 
(1061 A.D.), the son of Mengphyugyi, named Mengnanthu, ascended the 
^'throne and reigned five years. The third in descent from him, named 
Mengbhiln, was slain by a rebellious noble named Thengkhaya, Avho 
usurped the throne in the year 440 (1078 A. D.) The heir apparent, 
Meng-re-bha^^a, escaped to the court of Kyan-tsit-tha king of Puggaii 
{Pagan), The usurper reigned 14 years; his son Mengthan succeeded him 
in 454 (1092 A. D.) and reigned eight years ; on his death his son Meng 
Padi ascended the throne. During this period the rightful heir to the 
throne, Meng-re-bhaya, -was residing unnoticed at Puggan (Pagan) ; he had 
married his own sister Tsu-pouk-ngyo, and there was born to thorn a son 
named Letya-meng-nan. The exiled king died without being able to pro- 
cure assistance from the Puggan (Pagan) Court for the recovery of his 
^Hhroiie. At length the king of that country Alaung-tsi-thu, the grand- 
of Kyan-tsit-tha, sent an army of 100,000 Pyus and 100,000 Talaings 
to place Letya-meng-nan upon the throne. This army marched in the 


“Note, — T here is alraet of this name in Sleiigmai east of the Sahveen. 
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•year 464 (1102 A«I3.),a.iid after one repulse the usurper Meug Pacli was 
' slain and Letya-inenguian restored. to the throne of his ancestors" in 465. 
‘ A Burmese, inscription on a .stone ■ discovered at Biiddhagaya serves to con- 
■ firm the account given in this history of the restoration of Letya-meng« 
^ nan, or, as he is called in the stone inscription Pyu-ta-thin-meng, i c.y 
Lord of a hundred thousand Pyus. It is evident^ from the tenor both of 
' the history and of the inscription^ that the Arakan prince was I'egarded as 
^ a dependant of the Pnggan (Pagan) king, to whom he had from his birtli 
‘ been a supplicant for aid: in return for the assistance granted him for the 
^ recovery of ])is grandfailier^s throne he was to aid in rebuilding the temple 
^at Biiddhagaya, in the name of the Puggaa (Pagan) sovereign. The 
^ royal capital was established at Loung-kyet, but that site proving un- 
^ healthy, the city of Marim was built in the year 468 (1106 A. D.) Pour 
^ kings followed in quick succession, after whom Gan-laya ascended the 
’Mhrone in 495 (1133 A. D.) He is described as a prince of great power, 
to whom the kings of Bengal, Pegu, Puggan (Pagan) ^ and Siam did liom- 
age, but his chief claim to distinction lies in his having built the temple 
of Malmti, a few miles south of the present town of Arakan, the idol in 
which was, in sanctity, inferior only to that of Mahamuni. This temple 
and image were destroyed during the late war (tke fint Burmese tmr) ^ the 
height on which they stood being occupied as a post by the Burmese forces. 
This king died after a reign of twenty years, in 515 (1153 A. D.) He was 
succeeded by his son Datha Eadza, who upheld his father^s fame, and 
repaired Mahamuni temple, which, since its partial destruction by the Pyu 
army in Letya-meng-nau'^s time, had remained neglected i the idol which 
had been mutilated was also restored, the tributary kings being employed 
upon the work. This king died after a reign of twelve years in 627 (1165 
A. D.) He was succeeded by his son Anan-thi-ri, a prince who grievously 
oppressed his people, and^ neglecting the affairs of government, passed his 
days in riot and debauchery. He lost the extensive empire possessed by 
his father and grandfather, neglected religious duties, and extorted large 
^^sums of money from the people, till the whole country, says the historian, 
cursing him in their hearts^ a general rising occurred : he was deposed and 
killed, and his younger brother, Mengphuntsaj reigned in his stead. In 
"'‘‘the year 629 (1167 A. D.), this prince established his capital at Khyit, on 
the river Leniyo. A Shan army attempting to invade the kingdom was 
defeated in the Yoma mountains, and a number were taken prisoners and 
‘"settled in two villages in the tract of country in Arakan Proper now 
known as Toungbhek. This king died after a prosperous reign of seven years.^^ 

In the reign of his grandson, Gana-yu-hau^ a noble named Tsa-leng- 
kabo usurped the throne, but, proving oppressive, was murdered in the first 
“ year of his usurpation/”* 

Midzu-theng, the younger brother of Gana-yu-bau, was now raised 
^‘to the throne; he removed the capital to Pingtsa, close to the present 
town of Arakan. The oldest Arakanese coins extant, having the emblems 
“ of royalty engraved upon theiUj but without any date or inscription, are 
“ traditionally said to have been struck during this reign. This prince was 
“ sumamed Taingkhyit, or ^ country beloved/ With characteristic extrava- 
^^gance he is said to have reigned over the present Burmese dominions, and a 
great part of India as far as the river Narindgana, and to the borders of 
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^"NipaL The Succeeding ten kings pass like shade wSj without anything 
worthy of notice except their short reigns. The five last of them reigned 
only for one year each, and by their oppression and neglect of religious 
duties the people were dissatisfied, while sickness and famine desolated the 
country. The naU or spirits of the seasons withheld their aid ; the earth 
^'no longer yielded her fruits, and general misery prevailed. The last of 
these wicked kings was deposed, and his son, Letya-gyi, ascended the throne 
in 572 (1210 A. D.), and by his mild government restored the prosperity 
of the country. In the year 599 (1237 A. D.), Alau-ma-phyu succeeded 
the throne, and removed the capital to Loungkyet in 601. This king 
made war upon the Puggan (Fagan) sovereign, and received tribute from 
the king of Bengal. He died after a reign of six years. His son, Badza- 
thugyi succeeded. In this reign the Talaings invaded the southern portion 
of the kingdom, but were repulsed by the Arakanese general, Ananthugyi. 
Nothing worthy of notice occurs until the reign of Nan-kyagyi, who 
ascended the throne in the year 630 (1268 A. D.) This king oppressed 
the people with heavy taxes, and levied contributions of goods which he 
stored up in his palace. By various acts of tyranny he incurred the hatred 
of many influential men ; and even the priests, whose religion forbids them 
to notice worldly affairs, are represented as inimical to him. Eventually 
he was killed in the fourth year of his reign, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mengbliilu, who married the daughter of the Tsi-tha-beng, or commander 
"of the body-guard, the conspirator against the former sovereign. This 
" prince is described as being, if possible, more hateful than his father. 
" Being jealous of the supposed high destiuies of his infant son, Mengdi, he 
ordered him to be cast into the river, but the child was miraculously pre- 
served, rescued by some fishermen, and was sent to a remote part of the 
"kingdom. These and other similar acts inflaming the mind of the people 
" against the king, he was slain in a conspiracy headed by the Tsi-tha-beng 
" after a reign of four years. Tsi-tha-beng, the king-maker, now usurped 
" the throne, but was himself killed in the third year of his reign. The son 
of Mengbhilu, named Mengdi, was then raised to the throne, but he was 
"only seven years of age. This king gave general satisfaction, and enjoyed 
"along and prosperous reign. In the year 656 (1294 A.D.), the Shaiis 
" invaded the kingdom, but were repulsed. The king of Thooratan,^ or 
" (Eastern) Bengal, named Nga-pu-kheng fBahadar Khan ?J, courted his 
" alliance and sent ])resents of elephants and horses. After this his dominions 
again being attacked in various quarters by the Shans, the Burmese, the 
" Talaings and the Thek tribe in the north, the king went to the Mahamuni 
"temple, and, depositing his rosary before the idol, vowed to rid the country 
" of its enemies. In pursuance of this vow, he marched in person in the 
"year 674 (1312 A. D.) to repel the Talaings, who had possessed themselves 
"of the country south of the town of Thandwai (Sandotvay). His uncle, 
" Udzdza-na-gyee, was sent with an army to attack Puggan (Pa-gaii), Tsa- 
" longgathu, his brother-in-law, advanced into Pegu, and the general, Radza- 
" theng-kyan was sent against the Thek tribe. The city oiFnggm (Pagan) 
" was taken, the Talaings were overawed, and the expedition against the Thek, 


* Hote. — Sonargaon, bow called PaiBam, the capital of the eastern district of Bengal when 
it first revolted from the Behli empire, A. B. 1279. 
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ter 1}eing oiieorepulscdj was eventually crowned with success. After this^ 
le general Eadm-tlieng-kyan subdued the country along the sea-coast as 
ir as the Erahnia-piitra river. In the year 689 (1327 A.D.), the Piiggao 
Pagan) sovereign made an attack upon the island of Banbyi {Rcmree)^ and 
arried away a number of the inhabitants who were planted upon the 
lanipur frontier. After this, the Thandwai (Sandoway) viceroy having 
;ained i)ossession of a relic of Gaudama brought from Ceylon, by virtue 
d- winch he expected to obtain sovereignty, rose in rebellion, but was finally 
'educed to obedience. Soon after this, Mengdi died, after a reign of 106 
/ears, at the age of 118. Nothing worthy of notice occurred until 756 
(IBOdA.D.), when the reigning sovereign marched to attack the Puggan 
[Pagm) empire, the capital of which was established at Engwa, or Ava. 
During his absence the go vwnor of Thandwai revolted, and 

seizing the boats which had conveyed the king’s army along the seacoast, 
and were now left on the shore for his return, made the best of his way to 
Loungkyet, the capital, where he set up the king’s infant son, Radza-tlui. 
The king returned without delay, but his army deserting him he was slain 
and his son proclaimed. The Tsi-tha-beng, as the rebellious governor was 
(3alled, not long after sent the young king to the southern extremity of the 
kingdom, and governed in his name; but, becoming unpopular, he was, 
after two years, deposed and killed by a noble named Mying-tsaing-gyi, 
who in his turn, became disliked and had to fly to the Burmese dominions, 
when the lawful king Radza-thu was restored. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Thing-gathu. This prince, after a reign of three years, was 
■ murdered by the chief priest of the country in a monastery, with the con- 
' nivanco of his nephew, Meng-tsaw-mwon, who then succeeded to the 
^ throne in the year 766 (1404 A.D).” 

Worn-out by his cruelties the people rose against him and called in 
die aid of Meng-tshwai, king of Ava, who despatched a force of 30,000 men 
inder his son. Meng-tsaw-mwon fled to Bengal and found refuge with the 
ruler of Thooratan who, being himself engaged in war, could render no assist- 
ance. At this period the empire of Dehli was torn to pieces by an ambitious 
aristocracy and many of the subordinate governors had declared themselves 
independent. The Arakanese histories state that when Meng-tsaw-mwon was 
in Bengal the king of Dehli came to attack the chief or king of Thooratan who 
was greatly assisted by the fugitive ; this most probably refers to the invasion 
of Beiig'al by Saltan Ibrahim of Joanpur* 

The King of Ava had no intention of resigning his grasp on Arakan 
whilst the Arakanese had no intention of allowing Mm to retain possession of 
the country ; aided by the Takings they made constant endeavours to drive 
out the Burmese and in 1426 A.D. they were completely suceessfuL In the 
meanwhile Meng-tsaw-mwon by his crafty devices had, as noticed above, 
greatly agisted the ruler of Thooratan and in gratitude an army was sent to 
restore him to his kingdom. After some ’ reverses it was successful and in 
1480 A.D., Mang-tsaw-mwon rc-ascended the throne of his fathers amidst 
the^ acclamations of his subjects who, with the , usual fickleness of eastern 
nations, rejoiced that a descendant of their ancient line of kings^ whom they 
themselves had expelled for his cruelty, was restored to them. 

After his return Meug-tsaw-mwon determined' on changing the site of 
his capital and was, the native histories state, miraculously guided to Myoukoo, 
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now called old Arakan or Mrolioimg ; the real cause of the selection of the situa- 
tion may more reasonablyhe found in the strength of the position and the facility 
with which its natural advantages for defence could be added to. When Meng- 
tsaw-mwon found his end approaching, as Ms sons were infants, he appointed 
his brother, Meng Khari, heir to the throne, and closed his chequered career in 
the fourth year of his restoration, aged fifty-three years.^*' Prom this time the 
Arakan kingdom, undisturbed by its eastern neighbours who were at conti- 
nual war with each other, continued to flourish. In 1531 A.D. the twelfth 
king, Mengba, worried by the aggressiveness of the Burmese and fearing the 
Portuguese adventurers who had settled on the coast, surrounded his capital 
with a stone wall eighteen feet high with six gates, and a devout Boodclliist 
erected therein a pagoda, the remains of which still exist, called Shit-Thomig 
Bhoora, from the 80,000 images (cut out of soft stone) which he is supposed 
to have placed in and around it : very many, but all more or less injured, are 
still in existence and vary in height from an inch to six feet. During 
the next few yeax^ the kings of Arakan extended their conquests west- 
ward and between 1560 and 1670 made themselves masters of Chittagong. 
In 1571 Meng Thaloung excavated lakes round old Arakan^ building raised 
causeways across them, to protect his capital from surprise by the Burmese 
and by the hill tribes who made incursions into the country plundering vil- 
lages and carrying off their inhabitants as slaves. His son, Mengnala, was 
governor of Chittagong. The turbulent conduct of the Portuguese adven- 
tui’ers, who were independent of the Portuguese viceroy at Goa, led Meng 
.Radza-gyee, the son and successor of Meng Thaloung, to drive them from his 
dominions and in 1609 he resumed the land which had been granted to them 
and attacked them in force. Many were killed but some succeeded in escap- 
ing and took possession of tbe islands in the mouth of the Ganges, living by 
piracy. Sebastian Gonzales was elected as their chief and in a short time he 
collected a formidable force and established a regular government on Sundeep 
Island, In the same year a brother of the king, having been guilty of some 
offence, escaped to Gonzales and persuaded him to attempt an attack on Arakan 
which failed. The following year the Arakanese, who were now aided by the 
Portuguese, took possession of the country in the neighbourhood of Luckim- 
poor but were eventually driven off with great slaughter the king effecting 
his escape with considerable difficulty. Gonzales immediately turned upon 
him, seized his boats and, proceeding down the coast, took and plundered the 
towns and villages and even advanced on the capital but was defeated and 
forced to retire. He then sent to the Portuguese viceroy of Goa, Don 
Hierome de Azvedo, suggesting an attack on Arakan and promising an 
annual tribute. An expedition was fitted out and the command given to 
Don Francis de Meneses who proceeded to the mouth of the Kooladan, Here 
he was unsuccessfully attacked by the king aided by the Dutch and held his 
own for a month, till November, when he was joined hj Gonzales who bitterly 
reproached him for not waiting for him. The two commanders proceeded up 
the river and were signally defeated ; Don Meneses was killed in the action 
which took place and Gonzales, retiring to Sundeep, was abandoned by a 
large number of his followers. In the following year the King of Arakan 
took possession of Sundeep and for some years the Arakanese regularly 
invaded and plundered the lower parts of Bengal, carrying off numerous 
captives. 
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In ilic meamvlulc tlic country was in great disorder* Meng Radza- 
DC was succeeded by his son M’cng Kauouiig wlio^ after a reign of 
;,rtcen years^ was poisoned by lus queen and her paramour, Moung Koot«tha^ 
e governor of Loiingkyet* Moung Koot-tha was imprisoned and Meng-tsa- 
lay, the son of the murdered soveroigUj proclaimed king but only to be poi- 
ned within seven days by his mother who by her intrigues succeeded in 
fecting the release of Moung Koot-tha, whom she married, and who ascended 
le throne and reigned for seven years* 

In 1661, Shah Shuja having been utterly defeated by his brother 
.urungi^eb was driven to seek refuge in Arakan. On the frontier he was re- 
;3ived by an envoy who assured him of welcome and on nearing the capital he 
nd his family and followers were met by aix escort which conducted them to 
uarters set apart for them* At first he was well treated hut in a short time 
he king, either instigated by Aurungzeb^s Lieutenant in Bengal or excited 
)y reports of the beauty of Shah Shuja’s daughter, demanded her in mar- 
iage* That a Mussulmani, a descendant of kings, should be asked for by a 
Kafir was intolerable and Shah Shuja sent back a haughty refusal. His 
iestriiction was then determined on, his party was attacked, he himself made 
captive and drowned and the ladies of his household carried prisoners to the 
palace. The princess, the cause of her father^s death, stabbed herself sooner 
than submit to the embraces of the king ; her brothci's, one a lad of sixteen 
and the other an infant, were killed ; two of her sisters poisoned themselves ; 
and a third, forced to wed the Arakanese monarch, died of grief; not one 
of Shah Shuja^s family remained and when the news was brought to his 
father, the dethroned Shah Johan, he exclaimed ** Could not the cursed 
infidel have left one son alive to avenge the wrongs of his grand- 
father ? 

From the death of the usurper Koot-tha twelve kings reigned till 
eirca 1701 A.D. For some years beibre this the kingdom had been in a very 
disturbed state and Kyet-tseng near the mouth of the Lernro, Lemro and 
other places were seized by robber cliiefs whose gangs devastated the country. 
Twon-gnyo, a man of low origin but of strong will, having, more by good lu(?k 
than by anything else, defeated one of these gangs and gained over tlie 
inhabitants of the capital, declared himself king and justified \m authority by 
clearing tlie country of the dacoits who infested it. He repaired Mahamoonce, 
Maha-htee and the walls of the city, built himself a new palace, and ravaged 
the lower part of Bengal with his armies, taking ad vani. ago of the disturba-nces 
which arose on the accession of Jehanclar Shah. He died in 1731 and was 
succeeded by ten kings all of whom except Narapaya had short reigns. The 
country was gradually falling into anarchy. In 1775 A.D. one Eng-tswon, 
a native of Bamree, dethroned the reigning Sovereign Waimala Radza a-nd 
proclaimed himself king, and, having put down a rebellion which shortly 
broke out, was succeeded, in^ 1788 A.D., by his son-indaw Thamada Radza, 
the last independent Sovereign of Arakan. 

The following year, when Bhodaw Bhoora was king of Burma, the 
discontented Arakanese who hated their Bamree ruler invited the Burmatis to 
aid them in dethroning him. A^ large Burman Force assembled at Promo 
under three royal Princes and invaded Arakan by three clifibrent routes. 
After some severe fighting the Arakanese army was defeated near Kyouk-hpyoo 
aixd the Burmans advanced on the capital and took possession, meeting witli 
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hardly any resistance; the country was annexed and Thamada Eacka was 
carried prisoner to Ava where he shortly afterwards died. 

This acquisition brought the Burmese into contact with the British 
and disputes soon arose. Large numbers of the inhabitants escaped from the 
cruelties of the Burmese and settled in Chittagong and other parts of Lower 
Bengal. Khyeng-byan — who is usually styled King Berring in the official 
accounts of this period — ^the son of the man who had invited the Burmese 
into Arakaiij twice raised a revolt and his standard was joined by most of 
the respectable Arakanese families ; but the rising was finally suppressed and 
those who could do so escaped to Chittagong. Here Khyeng-byan continued 
his intrigues till he died in 1815 and the differences which arose in conse- 
quence between the two Governments and the retaliatory irruptions of the*— 
Burmese^ who attacked and carried off the East India Company’s elephant- 
hunters, together with the attitude assumed and the demands made by the 
Burmese Coui't not only regarding this part of the country but also in con- 
nection with the northern frontier in Manipur, led eventually to an open 
rupture. In 1824 war was declared and the Burmese dominions were invaded ; 
a force under General Morrison moved on Arakan and another under Sir 
Archibald Campbell operated by way of the valley of the Irrawaddy. On 
the 2nd February 1825 the first detachment of British troops crossed the 
Naaf from Chittagong and after a tedious but unopposed march arrived in 
front of Arakan town on the 28th of the same month, supported by the Flo- 
tilla under Commodore Hayes which, not altogether without resistance on 
the part of the Burmese, had proceeded up the Kooladan and through the 
creeks. The town was found to be strongly fortified, the Barman Comman- 
der having taken advantage of and added to the old Arakanese entrenchments 
and erected along the hills a line of stockades. 

The only pass through the hills to the town was at the northern ^ 
extremity of the line of defence and this was protected by several guns and : 
four thousand muskets: the total garrison was nine thousand men. The ; 
ground in front was clear and open and the only cover was a belt of jungle ' 
which ran along the base of the hills whilst beyond this again the ground was , 
fully exposed to the enemy’s fire. On the morning of the 29th March the : 
storming party, under Brigadier-General McBean, advanced to attack the 
pass. It consisted of the light company of the 54th Eegiment, four com- 
panies of the 2iid Eegiment L. I., the light companies of the 10th and 16th 
M. N, I., and the rifie company of the Mug levy, and was supported by six ; 
companies of the 16th Eegiment, M. N. I. XJnder the well-directed and 
steady fire of the Burmese and the avalanche of stones which they poured 
down upon the heads of the troops the British were repulsed, and at last, 
when Captain French of the 16th Eegiment, M. N. I., had been killed and 
all the remaining officers wounded, the storming party retreated. The plan 
of attack was then changed and it was determined to attempt to turn the 
right flank of the Burmese whilst their attention was occupied by an attack 
on their front. On the 30th March a battery was erected to play upon the 
works commanding the pass and on the 31st it opened fire. At about eighi 
in the evening a force under Brigadier Eichards left the camp : it consisted 
of six companies of the 44th Regiment, three of the 26th and three of tk 
49th Native Infantry, thirty seamen under Lieutenant Armstrong of tk 
liesearch and thirty dismounted troopers of Gardener’s Horse. The hill wa 
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y five himdred feet high and the ascent steep and winding. All remained 
i till shortly after eleven when a shot from the hill shewed that the enemy 
liseovered the approach of Brigadier "Richards^ party. Tliis single shot 
followed by a short but sharp fire when the Barmans turned and the hill 
in the possession of the British. The next day a six-pounder was dragged 
he hill and fire was opened on the heights commanding the pass whilst 
he same time Brigadier Richards moved against it from the position 
ill he had taken the night before and Brigadier McBean along his original 
of advance ; the Burmesej after a feeble defence, abandoned all the works 
the town. The capture of Arakan ended the war as far as the Arakan 
vince was concerned; the Burmese troops at once abandoned Ramree and 
do way and retreated across the mountains into Pegu; and the steady 
ance of Sir Archibald Campbell up the valley of the Irrawaddy, driving 
Burmese forces before him, prevented any attempt on their part to disturb 
possession. This advance ended at Yandaboo where a treaty was sigiied 
the 24ith February 1826 by which Arakan and Tenasserim became British 
ritory. 

When, shortly afterwards, the main body of the British troops was 
hdrawn one regiment was left in Arakan and a local battalion was raised, 
tly to keep order and partly to repel the incursions of the wild tribes 
upying the hills. For several years the country was more or less in a dis- 
hed state and within two years the establishment of a native dynasty 
s plotted for. The leaders were three men named Oung Gyaw~rhee a 
)ther-m-law of Khyeng-byan, Oung Gyaw-tsan, his nephew, both of 
tom had rendered assistance to the British army and had received 
pointments under the British Government and Shwe-pan, also a British 
icial, who had escaped or been allowed to return from Ava whither his 
uher had been carried captive. In 1827 attempts were made to tamper with 
e men of the local battalion; the flame was smothered for a time, Oung 
7aw-rhee and Oung Gyaw-tsan were dismissed for cruelty and malpractices 
id the latter was sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment for seriously 
omiding a Police daroga. In 1836 the rebellion broke out but was sup- 
:essed before it had developed into any thing further than a series of dacoities : 
le instigators believed that the British Government would retire and accept 
yearly tribute in lieu of full occupation. Since then the country has 
mained undisturbed. 

The only town is Akyab, built on low ground at the mouth of the 
Kooladan river, which in 1826 was an insignificant village, 
Towns. jgjjrg contained a population of 18,306 souls. It 

3 the head-quarters of the Arakan division as well as of the district and eoii- 
axns numerous public buildings. The streets arc raised, well drained, and 
ixccpt in the native portion of the town, lined with trees, 

Arakan town, now called Mrohoung or *^ old town/’ the head-quar- 
;crs of the township of the same name, with about 3,000 inhabitants, is worthy 
>f note as having been at one time the capital of the Arakanese kingdom and 
strongly fortified. 

Besides these two, Akyab and Mrohoung, the district contains, 
according to the census of 1872, only one town with 1,000 inhabitants, 70 
villages with 500 to 1,000, 840 with 200 to 500, and 890 with less than 200, 
making in all 1,803 towns and villages. 
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In LSSl, wlien the district inclnded the present Hill Tracts and a 
_ . part of what is now the Myaiboon towxislup of Kyouk« 

. opit atioin hpyoo, the inhabitants numbered 95,098 souls ; the follow- 

ing year the number had risen to 109^645;, and thenceforward till 1854 the 
increase was rapid* 


Years. 

1 

Population. 


1833 

109,045 

The special census taken in 1872 shows a population of 
270,071, but this includes the floating labouring population, 
sailors in the port of Aljyab, travellers, &c. The figures 
given for that year are those of the annual population re- 

\:i843 ' 

130,034 

1852 

201,677 

turns which include only honCi fide mhabitants* 

18G2 

227,231 


1872 

271,099 


1875. . ■ 1 

283,160 


1870 , 

284,119 




When Arakan was first ceded it was found to be almost depopulated 
but immigrants soon flocked in, composed mainly of persons who had been 
driven out by the Burmese or who had escaped during the war and who came 
back to their homes from Chittagong and other neighbouring districts^ and 
as the country became more settled the immigration inci’eased. About 1838 
rumours prevailed of an impending attack by the Burmese which somewhat 
checked the flow, but these soon subsided and in 1840 Lieutenant (now Sir 
Arthur) Phayre was able to write Numbers of the descendants of those 
who fled in troublous times from their country and settled in the southern 
part of Chittagong, the islands off the coast, and even the Sunderbuns of Ben- 
gal are gradually returning ; and during the north-east monsoon boats filled 
with men, women, and children, with all their worldly goods, may be seen 
steering south along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal to return to the 
land their fathers abandoned thirty or forty years before. They have told me 
that in their exile the old men used to speak with regret for its loss of 
the beauty of their country, the fertility of the land, which returned a hun- 
dredfold, the heavy ears of rice, the glory of their kings, the former splendour 
of the capital, the pagodas, and the famous image of Gaudama,'^ now carried 
away, with which the fortunes of the country were indissolubly united,” 

After the second Burmese war, when Pegu fell into our hands, the 
stream was again slightly checked but since 186&, when Arakan, Pegu^ and 
Tenasserim were formed into one Government, the population has consider- 
ably increased. It is clear that those who came were not to any great extent 
Burmans for the whole number of that people in 1872 was only 4,632, whilst 
there is not a single Taking, and that, therefore, there was no drain on the: 
indigenous population of the delta of the Irrawaddy or of Upper Burma* 

'^Note.—A gigantic imago of brass carried off by the Burmese to Ava, where it now is, from 
the sacred Maiuiiiiuni temple near old Arakan, the former capital. ■ 
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Tlie races represented in the district and their numbers in 1872 were, 
Lading to the census : — 


1, Europeans and Americans . . * . .. 150 

2. Eurasians and Indo-Portuguese ,* .. 184 

" B, , ,ChineB0 ■ ' 204 

4. Afghans •, '•* 1. , ,8 

5. Hindoos ** .. 2,655 

0. Mahomedans of pure and mixed blood .. .. 58,255 

7. Burmese . « * , ' ; ' * . . . 4,6B2 

8. Shans . 8B4 

9. Arakanese .. ** :' '171,612 

10. Hill Tribes— Hnyoungtha, Khwemee, Mro, •• 88,577 


Total 276,671 


The Arakanese, who form the major part of the inhabitants, are a 
tion of the Burman nation separated from the parent stock by mountains^ 
ich, except towards the southern extremity of the Yoma range, admit of 
;le intereonrse from one side to the other ; hence those living in this dis- 
st, which adjoins Bengal, have some peculiarities in dialect and manners/^ 
bjects of an independent monarch conquered by the Burmese towards the 
)SO of the last century, they have remained distinct from their conquerors, 
10 are represented by only 4,682 souls. They appear to have gradually 
.bibed some of the physical as well as the moral and social characteristics 
the natives of India, with whom they have been for at least centuries much 
fcermixed. They are darker than the Takings, and perhaps rather 
trker than Burmans, and the type of countenance is as much Aryan as Mon- 
)lian. Morally, too, they are I think (writes Colonel Stevenson), more like 
3 .tives of India than Burmans are, and they appear to be sliding into Indian 
abits and social usages. They are a coarser, more violent-tempered people 
ran the Burmans, and have more of the pride of race and concomitant indo- 
mce.^^ To some extent, more especially among the higher classes, the Indian 
as tom of secluding the females Las been adopted and early marriages of girls 
,re now by no means uncommon. 

Of the 58,255 Mahomedans many are men who come down for the 
vorking season only from Chittagong and were included in the census returns, 
^ut are not, properly speaking, inhabitants of the country. Those who are 
')ond fide residents, though recruited by immigi’ants from Bengal, are for the 
most part descendants of slaves captured by the Arakanese and Burmese in their 
wars with their neighbours. The Arakan kings in former times had possessions 
all along the coast as far as Chittagong and Dacca and many Mahomedans were 
sent to Arakan as slaves. Large numbers are said to have been brought by 
Meng Kadza-gyee after his first expedition to Sundeep and the local histories 
relate that in the ninth century several ships were wrecked on Eamree Island 
and the Mussulman crews sent to Arakan and placed in villages there. They 
dijffer but little from the Arakanese except in their religion and in the social 
customs .. which their religion directs f in writing they use Burmese but 
amongst themselves employ colloquially the language of their ancestors. 

The , Hindoos, that is those who are^ permanent residents, whose num- 
bers are to some very slight extent increased, yearly by immigration, have been 
in the country for many generations ; some of them are Manipuri Brahmans 
brought by the Burmese as astrologers and others, also Brahmans, are descend- 
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ants of colonists from Bengal brought by the Arakan kings. Amongst them 
are a few ^ Doms^^ whose history is thus related by Sir Arthur Phayre : 

The Dorns it would appear^ were brought from Bengal to act as £hra 
Kytvon (Bhoora Kywon) or pagoda slaves. It is a strange anomaly in the 
Booddhist religion (as it prevails in Burma) that the servitors of the temples 
are invariably outcasts, with whom the rest of the eomiminity will hold no 
intercourse. In Burma Proper pagoda slaves are pardoned convicts or persons 
condemned to the employment on account of crimes. The kings of Arakan, 
finding in Bengal a number of degraded castes ready made to their hands, 
imported them and their families as perpetual and hereditary pagoda slaves* 
These people^ of course, are now released from their compulsory servitude, and- 
have become cultivators, but, in consequence of their former condition, they 
are regarded by the people with as much disgust as they would be from their 
low caste by Hindoos/’ 

One noticeable difference between Hindoo and Mussulman immigrants 
is that the latter intermarry freely with the women of the country who, 
nominally at least, become Mussulmanis, whilst the former rarely do, as they 
could not associate and eat with their wives and children without losing caste : 
one of the results is shown in the paucity of Hindoo children. 

The hill tribes are fully described in the account of the Hill Tracts 
and under their tribal names. The Khyoungtha are of the same race as the 
Arakanese, the name being given to those who inhabit the banks of mountain 
streams. How they came to be separated so markedly from their country- 
men does not appear and it is curious that they should remain so and should 
so steadily prefer the hills where it is so difficult to procure a livelihood to the 
plains where, comparatively speaking, it is so easy* 

There is a greater disproportion between the sexes in this district 
than in any other, the males being 53*56 and the females 46*44? per cent, of 
the population. The difference is greatest amongst the Hindoos, who form 
0*96 of the whole population, 0*07 onty being females and 0*89 males. 

According to ages, there were found to be at the census iu 1872 — 









Males. 

Females. 

exceeding 1 year 





6,847 

6,473 

ve 1 year and under 6 years 




19,504 

19,302 

6 


"n'' ' }i 

12 „ 




22,068 

20,813 

12 

11 


20 „ 




23,116 

22,775 

20 



30 „ 




27,411 

21,203 

30 



40 „ 




1 22,707 

16,316 

40 



50 „ 




14,103 

10,542 

50 



60 „ 




7,115 

6,417 

60 

it 

it it 

• * 

-V ■ 


** 

5,309 

4,650 






Total 


148,180 

128,491 : 


NoTB.*~Tlie Boms are a very low caste of Hindoos, utterly despised, and supposed to hai 
sprung from a Xior father and Baiti mother : in India they are hasket-makers. 
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jvery age^ therefore^ from birth to death the males predominate but it is 
veeii the ages of 20 and 50 that the difference in the number of males and 
}males is greatest and it is accotrnted for partly by immigration but mainly 
die inihix of workers for the rice season who bring few or no women with 
m. Toeoniirm this view it is only necessary to look at the figures shew- 
the proportion between the sexes of Booddhists^ Hindoos and Mahomedans 
liffoi'ent ages : — 



Males, 

, " Females. 

Total. " ' 

igeuouB popitlaliion other than Mahomedan, as 
3ooddhist, . . , * . ' % . ■ . . 

113,114 

102,305 

; 215,419 ' 

homedans' ' •• -• •• 

32,387 

25,876 

58,263 

ndoos' .. .. .. .. 1 

2,457 

198 

2,655, 


iken by races^ however, the males do not always exceed the females : — 


Natives of India— Malioinedans 
Aralvancsc — Booddhists • , 
Europeans— CinistianB • • 
Others 


I Males from 1 to 6, there are 3,691 

Bemales ,, „ „ ,» » 3,746 

Males f, ), lo,110 

Females „ „ „ „ „ „ 13,250 

(Males ,, ,, ,) ,, ,, j, 8 

IFcmales ,, n n n »> »} 

(Males „ 0 to 20 „ „ 20 

• \ Females „ „ „ „ „ „ 3S 


The following table gives the distribution of infirmities as affecting the 
)opii]ation by sexes ; the percentages are calculated on the total number of 
jack sex : — - ■ ■ . .. 


Box. 

Insanes. 

1 

f 

Deaf and dumb. 

1 

Blind. 

Dopers. 


No. 

i 

Percent, i 

1 No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. ! 

Per cent. 

Males . . 

220 

0'15 

20G 

0-19 

232 

0*10 ! 

44 

0*C)3 

Females 

98 

0-85 , 

145 1 
1 

0*11 

121 

0-09 

35 ' 

0-03 


The number of persons employed in service or performing personal oiiiees 
was found to bo 97,295 (a far larger number than in any other district in the 
province), ih agriculture and cattle-dealing 44,830, and in meelianical arts, 
manufactures, &c. 10, 111, Of the agriculturists, who form l(r20 per cent* of 
the whole population, 89,578 were over 20 years old- 

Of manufactures the district has none of any importance. A little salt in 
made near the Naaf by a mixed process, of solar ovaponi- 
Manufceteos. boiling but year by year the outturn is decreas- 

ing owing to ^ the cheaper rate at which foreign salt can be sold, liarthen 
pots are made in Akyab, Kj^ailet^ Mengbra and Eathai-doung' and the pro(?ess 
is everywhere exceedingly simple : the clay is exposed to the weather for one 
season and in the dry weather pulverized' and mixed with water, a small 
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proportion of sand being added; the pots are moulded by hand, exposed to the 
sun till dry and then burned, the \vhole process lasting about twelve days. 
The manufacture gives employment during the woi’kmg season to some 700 
persons all told. 

Th"' staple product of the district is rice and for this the rich and extensive 
plains (the average produce per acre is lbs. 1,800) 
Agriculture. stretching from the foot of the northern hills towards 

the sea-coast are admirably adapted whilst the facilities for reaching Akyab 
through the numerous anastomosing creeks and the demand for export have 
greatly encouraged its growth by the ever-increasing population. During the 
nine years ending with 1875 the acreage under cultivation, excluding touiigyas, 
has been : — 



6 

o 

s 

Oil-seed, 

Sugar. 

d 

GO 

S 

Tobacco. 

03 

Gocoanuts. || 

03 

1 

o 

43 

m 

<D 

<D 

I 

S 

m 

‘S 

1 

5 

CD 

.9 

I 

p. 

Vegetables. 

Hemp. 

Mixed fruit-trees. 

Mixed products, 

1SG7 

268,014 

35 

20 

3 

4 

100 

403 

m 

7,443 1 

1,858 

423 

*10,297 

99 



1868 

238,438 

34 

44 

2 

1 

100 i 

37C 

746 

7,468 ■ 

1,701 

416 

2,447 

148 

7,044 

827 

1869 

244,190 

30 

77 

2 

6 

Not 

given. 

367 

759 

7,581 

, 1,623 

443 

2,068 

113 

8,046 

1,125 

1870 

248,975 

27 

153 

... 

1 

do. 

335 

771 

7,471 

1,528 

392 

2,195 

101 

7,311 

1,183 

3871 

258,444 ' 

143 

130 

42 

38 

50 

293 

816 

7,398 

1,410 

362 

2,051 

109 

7,406 

1,356 

1872 

263,375 

53 

113 

73 

17 

50 

310 

816 

7,470 

1,275 

395 

2,130 

lOO 

7,422 

''1,352" 

1873 

260,480 

78 

82 

2 

18 

no 

321 

822 

7,431 

1,385 

477 

3,095 

84 

3,201 

328 

1874 

270,342 

14 

87 

1 

1 

no 

285 

335 

7,500 

1,367 


3,814 


7,729 

... j 

1875 

272,902 

13 

30 

... 

... 

no 

283 

824 

7,625 

1,355 

463 

2,259 

74 

9,238 

8,918 


Includes Mixed products. 


The most noticeable feature in this statement is the sudden decrease 
in ISGSin the area of rice land, a decrease so^reat that even in 1871 the 
recovery was not complete. The causes may ^ stated in the words of the 
Commissioner: — ^^Loss of cattle from widely spread and persistent cattle 
disease during the two previous years has doubtless impoverished a number 
of people who now cannot afford to cultivate much; the cyclone of the 
13th November last (1867) injured much good rice land and added not 
a little to other losses of the community; and the cholera finally, which 
prevailed throughout the town and district, has not only carried olF many who 
could and would work, but has put it out of the power of those who can but 
will not work to obtain the labour necessary to till their lands. This has 
hitherto been drawn from Chittagong, but its annual swarms of labourers 
have not arrived this year for the cultivating season. Large numbers of them 
fled the country during the prevalence of the epidemic.*^’ Thus to cattle disease 
on the one hand and to the sudden loss of hired labour on the other supple- ; 
mented by the serious damage done by the cyclone may be attributed a check : 
to cultivation which it took six years to overcome. The high price 
realized for rice in 1873-74 on account of the scarcity in Bengal so stimulated 
cultivation that the total area under rice during the following year, including : 
rent-free grants and hill clearings, was 286,588 acres whilst the whole culti- : 
vated area was 308,814 acres. The holding of each cultivator averages 8*42..; 
acres. 'I 
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The iomigya or hill system of ■ ciiltiTation was formerly followed to a con- 
srahle extent eveii in the plains hut is giving place to the better plan of 
ighing and liarrowing. The totmr/yas are not^ as a rule, measured hut the 
:i is estimated at' two acres for each cutter.' In 1855 the number of workers 
^ 5,355;, in 1864, 4,4145 and during the nine years ending with 1875 : — 


1867 

1868 
1HC<^ 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1878 

1874 

1875 


S,428 

B/zm 

3,124 

3,718 

3,919 

3,341 

3,051 

3,m 

2,983 


The district is rich in agricultural stock which, notwithstanding the mur- 
in that carried off so many head of cattle in 1865j 1866 and 1867, has 
.creased very considerahly. In 1867 and 1876 the published official returns 
. ve the numbers as follows :* — 


1 

1 

m 

n:3 

s 

jfi 

II 

i .. ^ 

, aa , 

§ 

Q 1 

Ponies. 

Sheep and goats, j 

02 

w 

s 

% 

§ 

Boats. 

Carts. 

Remarks, 

1867 

82,710 

82,470 

158 

if 1 

' if' : 

36,391 

14,159 

3,327 : 

* Not given. In 
1869-70, the num- 
bers were— sheep 

1875 .. 

121,073 

167,431 

271 

1 

8,748 

8,783 

65,353 

14,370 

4,712 

and goats 1,981, 
pigs 5,928. 


The large proportion of boats in comparison with carts is due to the nature 
of the country the tidal ereofs which traverse it forming the principal channels 
of communication. The increase in ploughs and in plough-cattle is remarkable 
and notably so when compared with the small increase in the number of boats 
and carts. * The carriage of the grain from the interior to Akyab for export is 
largely in the hands of Chittagonians who bring down their boats after the 
rains and take them back when the season is over and before the enumeration 
is made. The rate of wages is on the whole higher than anywhere else 
unskilled labourers receiving about Es. 5 a week and skilled labourers Bs. 14. 

With the increasing population the agriculture and the revenue have 
more than kept pace. In 1828 Mr. Eaton, the Civil 
Revenues. Officer in charge, calculated that for the ensuing five 

years tlie revenue which would be derived from the whole of Amkan would 
not exceed Rs. 2,20,000 per annum whereas in 1831 the assessment in this 
district alone yielded Rs. 2,40,190 : this was 'at the rate of two rupees twelve 
annas per head of population. During the following nine years the amounts 


realftied, were 

Bs. 



Bs. 

1832 

.. 2,48,570 

1837 


.. 3,35,730 

1833 

, . 2,80,300 

1838 


3,80,290 

1834 

. . 3.10,170 

1839 

» * ' 

, . 3,79,810 

1835 

IvSHG 

. . 2,87,020 
. . 3,26,290 

1840 


.. 3,79,700 
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Ie 1837 the taxes on forest producej hutSj boats, liouses;, sugar-presses, 
handieraftsmen &c, which prevailed as part of the ancient revenue system in 
force when we took the country were abolished R 97^850 thus lost ; 
the figures given above show how little the revenue suffered. In 1856 the 
amount derived from this district was Rs. 10,06,670, in 1862 IisJ4,20i430, 
in 1872 Rs. 19,24,627 and in 1875 Rs. 20,83,698. 




Land. 

Capitation. 

Excise. 

' 

Fisheries. 

Customs, includ- 
ing fines, con- 
fiscations, &c. 

All other items. 

Total. / 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

1862 


5,73,350 

2,73,260 

95,920 

^ ** ■ 

4,04,490 

73,410 

14,20,430 

1875 


5,94,656 

2,83,594 

1,57,734 

■ 5,822 J 

7,00,062 

1,63,669 

10,05,537 

Increase 

- 

21,306 

10,334 

61,814 

5,822 

4,04,490 

73,410 

4,85,107 


The amount received by the State as land revenue and the area worked, 
divided into their main heads, were : — 



1 

Rico. 

G-arden. 

Mscellane- 

ons. 

j Special 
j grants. 

1' 

' Total, 

i 

Toungyas. 

Total. 


Acres. 

1 

I Bev. 1 

' 

Acres. 

Rev. 

Acres. 

Rev. 

: Acres. 

I 

Rev. , 

Acres. 

Beventte. 

Revenue, 



1 Rs. 


Es, 


Rs. 


Bs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1862 ... 

2,43,037 

s 

.p 

i 

o 

10,259 

40,450 

8,800 

9,540 



2,62,096 

4,280 

6,73,350 

1875 

2,72,902 

5,34,837 

17,984 

i 

36,994 

4,493 

9,140 

: 

8,389 

10,862 

3,03,768 

3,313 

5,91,646 


the decrease in being due to the Hill Tracts having been separated 

from the district and to a gradual cessation of that system of cultivation the 
cultivators taking up land in the plains instead. i 

The capitation tax, which is paid by all males between 18 and 60 years 
of age except those living in Akyab town who pay an assessment on theii 
houses in lieu and persons specially exempted such as immigrants or persons 
engaged in education or devoted to the performance of religions duties, &c. 
was in 1875 assessed on 70,040 souls and yielded Rs. 2,83,594 or a litth 
over four rupees a head of those assessed. 

The excise revenue, which is derived from licenses to sell intoxicatinj 
liquor and drugs, is to some extent fluctuating, depending necessarily upoj 
the consumption of these articles and upon the method in which it is raise 
not only here l>nt in the neighbouring Chittagong district of Bengal. 
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The tax on fisheries and ftsMiig nets was first imposed in 1S64-05 and in 
t year yielded Es* 6j820. , 

increase in receipts from Customs is entirely due to increased trade, 
the following table are shewn, year by year, the receipts for the last 21 
a'S 



Aiuount. 

Year. 

Amoiint. 

. ' ; Year. ■ ‘ . 

Amount. 


E'S. ■ ■ 


Es. 


; BS, ' 

1855-56' .. 

1,81,590 

1862-63 .. 

4,04,490 

1869-70 .. 

2,97,860 

1850-57 .. 

80,470 

1863-64 

4,92,080 

1870-71 .. 

6,78,030 

1857-58 

1,46,850 

1864-65 .. 

4,09,220 

1871-72 , , 

5,26,530 

„ 1858-59 , . 

1,25,090 

1865-66 .. 

3,77,850 

1872-73 .. 

8,81,010 

1859-00 

2,30,830 

1866-67 .. 

2,93,370 

1873-74 . , 

7,05,940 

ISOO-Ol , , 

4,31,050 

1867-68 . . 

4,42,720 

1874-76 . . 

6, 34, 040 

186142 •. 

3,60,120 

1868-69 .. 

5,49,560 

1873-76 .. 

7,00,062 


?he fluctuations are considerable and are due partly to changes in the rates of 
luty and partly to the state of trade and not nnfrequently to the shipments 
ailing mainly before or after the close of the financial year. The rapid 
alling-off from 1863 to 1866, when the tide turned, was due to the 
itate of the rice trade. In 1863-64 there was a sudden inflation owing 
:o an increased demand for rice in the ports to the eastward of the province 
:he result of scarcity in China; in the following year the exports fell, in 1805 
diey fell still lowei% and in 1866 fell very considerably but rose again with 
great rapidity in 1867, During this period there had not only been great 
stagnation in the home markets but the Siamese ports had been thrown 
open and in 1866 the returns were made up for 11 months only owing to a 
cluu3ge in the financial year — a change which took place during the rieo 
shipping season. The next great fluctuation was in 1869 and this was 
caused by shippers holding back in expectation of a reduction in, if not the 
total abolition of, the export duty on rice (which was eventually lowered by 
about 33 per cent.) ; the result of this holding back is seen in the increased 
duty realized in the following year notwithstanding the great reduction in 
the duty. 

The gross revenue collected in the district, exclusive of municipal and local 
funds, daring each of the last nine years was 


1867 

,, Es, 14,89,312 

1872 

,, Es. 19,24,647 

1868 

.. „ 15,70,404 

1873 

,, „ 18,18,769 
.. „ 17,87,858 

1869 

, . „ 13,10,233 

1874 

1870 

.. „ 17,00,770 

1875 

,, „ 20,83,693 

1871 

.. „ 15,36,717 
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DeductiBg from these figures the Customs dues which have been shewn to 
fluotuate greatly the revenues were— 


1867 

.. Bs. 10,46,592 

1872 

Bs. 10,43,037 

1868 

„ 10,20,904 

1873 

.. „ 11,12,829 

1869 

.. „ 10,12,373 

1874 

.. „ 11,42,922 

1870 

.. „ 10,22,740 

1875 

.. „ 13,83,631 

1871 

„ 10,10,187 



Deducting from the gross revenues the expenditure on administration — 
that is the cost of civil offices of all kinds (and the establishment for the 
control of the whole of the Arakan Division is included) — the balances avail- 
able for the general purposes of the State were : — 


Year, 

Gross revenue. 

Cost of 

Administration. 

Balance. 





Bs. 

Es, 

Bs. 


1867 

•• 

9 » 

14,89,312 

4,28,817 

10,60,495 


1868 


9 • 

15,70,464 

3,00,869 

12,69,595 


1869 



13,10,233 

2,82,393 

11,27,841 


1870 

9 « 


17,00,770 

3,01,355 

; 13,99,415 


1871 



15,35,717 

2,47,697 

12,88,020 


1872 

9 • 


19,24,647 

2,09,356 

17,15,291 


1873 

9 » 


18,18,769 

3,21,828 : 

14,96,941 


1874 

1876 

9 9 

9 • 


17,87,358 

20,83,693 

3,20,813 

3,21,459 

14,67,045 

17,62,134 

Average per annum, 
Es. 13,73,732. 


The local revenues increased with the Imperial. In 1867 the Ferry Fund 
alone had a balance of Rs. 157,860 ; this was amalgamated with the geneml 
Bengal Ferry Fund allotments being made to the district according to its 
stated requirements but on the formation of the province in 1862 Bengal no 
longer received any contributions from Arakan and did not return the balance^ 
if there was any. In 1873-74, 1874-75 and 1875-76^ the revenues derived 
from local sources were — i; 


Port Fund . . 

Municipal Fund 

Bazaar Fund . , • • 

Dispensary Fund 

Land Sale and Rent Fund . . 

Five per Cent. Cess Fund 

District Fund 

1873-74, 

. , Es. 46,313 

.. „ 22,849 

.. „ 3,480 

.. „ 1,287 

.. „ 194 

„ 43,314 

• . „ 7,391 

1874-75. 

43,212 

i ’235 

1,640 

159 

33,974 

7,859 

1875-76. 

47,013 

2,007 

1,899 

176 

54,639 

10,097 

Total 

Add Revenue collected by the Municipality 

.. Bs. 1,24,828 

88,079 

26,172 

1,16,931 

44,480 

Gkand Total 

.. „ 1,24,828 

1,14,251 

1^60411 
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Tke trade of tlie district is mainly confined to Akyab. Before the British 
occupation large s<^a-going* boats from Mrohoung 
visited the ports of Bengal and brought away luuner- 
articles of British manufacture such as muslinS;, woollens, cutlery^ piece-goods, 
ss and crockery with which every town and village was fairly supplied, whilst 
mall trade was carried on with the other Barman ports to the eastward. The 
ablishment of the British Government, resulting in the removal of the 
cations restrictions on trade imposed by the Burmese, was the signal for 
iglish ships to visit Akyab for the rice which the surrounding country pro- 
ced in larger quantities year by year, bringing in return piece-goods, 
>acco and other articles. To rice was subsequently added timber for sleepers 
• the Indian railways (but for a short period only) hides, horns and but 
tie else, the rice trade occupying by far the larger number of ships frequent- 
g' the port, ■ 

From October 1830 to April 1831 — that is during the shipping season — 
iQ square-rigged vessels cleared out carrying cargoes valued at Rs. 73,780. 
L 1833 the number of such vessels had increased to 178 and the value of 
.eir cargoes to Rs. 93,810, The trade from 1855-56 to 1875-76 is shewn 
. the following table, that of each of the first ten and of the last three years 
fing given separately : — 


Year, 

Value of grain exports. 

Value of timber exports. 

Value of all other ex- 
ports, including trea- 
sure. 

Imports including trea- 
sure. 

Tonnage of vessels 
cleared out. 




Bs. ■ 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

1865-56 



1,06,76,040 

2,910 

3,00,010 

77,88,450 

1,93,512 

1856-5? 


• 9 « « 

29,88,580 

6,210 

13,07,770 

47,55,470 

91,472 

1857-68 


« » 9 9 

61,08,930 

2,000 

21,34,340 

51,09,580 

1,7,0635 

1858-59 


e « 9 9 

28,19,710 

•470 

11,24,800 

34,76,650 

1,17,528 

1859-60 


« « 9 9 

27,93,570 

3,220 

12,60,110 

48,33,670 

69,878 

1860-61 


' ■■■#§:■ 

45,54,350 

150 

4,46,650 

29,16,670 

1,21,719 

1861-62 



05,12,850 

4,900 

10,83,780 

56,27,490 

1,14,696 

1862-6$ 


’ ■ 9:9 

89,51,660 

2,790 

10,64,180 

51,72,840 

1,15,976 

186044 



48,07,240 

19,820 

15,56,260 

57,72,140 

1,65,973 

1878-74 


% 9 9 9 

72,76,010 

6,920 

28,31,280 

91,04,970 

1,93,444 

1874-75 


• « 

59,46,860 

20,430 

23,05,970 

64,20,090 

1,79,260 

1875-76 



45,53,920 

16,120 

17,43,200 

41,01,810 

1,94,470 
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The rice is exported to ladia and to foreign eomntries. In the calendar 
year 1871 the exports to Europe were 113,047 tons; in 1872 they were 
141,634 tons ; in 1873^, when there was a great demand for Bengal and the 
Madras coast 1235452 ; in 1874 141j280 tons ; and in 1875 136/247 tons. 
The timber, which consists of ironwood, goes to Chittagong for house 
posts and to Bengal for railway sleepers. Outch goes mainly to Chittagong 
and is brought into the country across the Arakan Eomas from Upper Burma 
and the hill districts. Gunnybags come in from Calcutta empty to he re« 
exported filled with rice when their numbers and value are not entered in 
the returns. The trade in pieeegoods is with the Indian and provincial ports 
and is carried on almost exclusively by native merchants. Tobacco was and 
indeed still is imported in quantities but the trade is falling off and little 
found in the market outside Akyab. It is a branch of trade which may 
very possibly become largely developed as the tobacco grown in the Hill 
Tracts has been favourably reported on and is found to contain important 
constituents in amount closely resembling those in the most favourite 
tobaccos of European smokers— the Havanna and Manilla tobaccos of the 
English market, A small quantity of very fair cotton, the produce of the 
Hill Tracts, is exported to Chittagong but the native looms are chiefly 
supplied with Manchester thread. 

The number and gross tonnage of the ships which cleared out during eacli 
of the last thr/^e years wore : — 


Class. 

j 1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1 Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number.. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Britisli . ■ .. • . 

158 

110,998 

166 1 

112,819 

173 

108,731 

Foreign .. .. 

95 

61,021 

62 ' 

43,317 

94 

63,362 

Asiatic 

S16 

21,422 

347 

23,127 

318 

22,376 

Total 

569 ; 

193,444 

575 ■ 

179,263 : 

m 

194,469 


When Arakan was ceded to the British in 1826 by the treaty of Yandaboo 
, , . . .. it was found that the Burmese Government had divided 

mmiB ra 1 . country into governorships of which Akyab formed 

one with its head -quarters at Arakan town, the capital of the former Arakan king- 
dom which had been conquered and annexed to the Burmese dominions towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. The system adopted by the English Gov- 
ernment for the management of the country is thus described by Lieutenant 
(now Sir Arthur) Phayre, who was for man|- years in civil employ in Arakan 
and subsequently Chief Commissioner of the province : — Arakan (that is the 
Akyab district to which this name is, properly speakiiigj restricted) is divided 
into 160 circleSj of which 148 are denominated ky ivn [ky ivon^ or islands, being 
situated in the lowlands, and 12 are called khpoung or streams being in the hill 
districts. They contain a total of 960 villages. Each of these circles is 
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.)laced under an oflicer deyigiuited Kywn-mp [Kyimn-oo}^^ (this is pronounced as 
>110 syllable, Kyok) ; or Khi/otmrpaopj^ according to the locality of his 
jhurge. The duties i)t*aKyivn-aop are to collect the revenue, to 

preserve order in his eircle^ and to assist the police in the apprehension of 
criminals ; through him arc made all statistical inquiries^ and to him are 
referred many disputes concerning land ; h^ is paid 15 per cent, upon his col- 
lections. In each circle there are from three or four to 15 or 20 villages ; the 
revenue collected by thedi&rent [Kywon^oop’] varies from Us. 200 

to Rs. lOjOOO. This great difference resultsirom the rapid increase within a 
few years of some circles compared with others; consequent on superiority or 
fertility of soil, more convenient locality for exporting grain^ and other causes. 
The office oiKytvuHiop [Kywon-oop'] is not hereditary, but the son of any man 
who has rendered essential services generally succeeds on his father^s demise. 
Next to the Kywn-aop [Kywori-oop] is the JRatm-gomg [Rwa-goung], or village 
head. This officer is elected by the villagers themselves ; if there are two or 
more candidates for the appointment, the villagers meet and sign their names 
to a document containing the name of him whom they vote for; these lists 
are then forwarded by the Kytvn-aop IKywon-oop] to the officer in charge of 
the district (called Miio-icon), who appoints him that has a majority of votes, 
unless, indeed, there be some good reason for rejecting him. . . The Raiva- 
goimg \Rtm--goimg'] collects the revenue of his village and delivers it to the 
Kywn-aop [Kyioon-oop]^ who carries it to the Government treasury. He is 
paid four per cent, on his collections. A village of 30 houses is entitled to a 
itmva-'goung [Rwa-gotmg]y that is, to a stipendiary one. If a village has less 
than tlkt number of houses tliey pay their tax to a neighbouring Goimg; but 
if the villagers, as frequently happens, dislike this arrangement and elect a 
Ooimg of their own, the proceeding is confirmed, but they must pay him them- 
selves. Their object then is to induce settlers to come among them, whereby 
their village may be raised to the privileged standard of 30 houses. Under 
the orders of the Emoa-goung IRwa-^goimg] is the Emm4$are [Rwa4sare']t 
or village scribe. He is paid two per cent, on the village collections. The 
appointment is usually hold by the son or by some relation of the Rawa- 
goimg [Rwa-gouug}, His duties are to prepare, under the orders of the Gotmg, 
the village Santug (Tmreng), or register, containing the name of each house- 
holder in the village, with the amount of tax demandable from him upon each 
item. 

There arc no agents of police in the village, the village officers being 
held responsible for the preservation of order and the seizure of criminals. 

Throughout the district there are six police stations, at which the police 
ordinarily remain until information being given by a village officer or other 
person of any occurrence requiring their presence, they proceed to the spot : 
nearly all communication in the district is carried on by water. 

The European functionary in charge is styled a Senior Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Arakan (bv the people, Myowan)* To conduct all revenue 
affiiirs there is an officer styled Myo-thoogyee^ whoso office under the Arakan 
and Burmau Governments was considered the .most important in the country. 
He then apportioned to each the amount of revenue demanded by the Govern- 
ment ; his duty now is, under the orders of the Senior Assistant, to superintend 
all the Kywn-aops [iiyzeon-oop], and to inspect and report upon the annual 
registers of their circles : the office still carries with it a great deal of impor- 
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taiice in tlie minds of the people. This officer is paid a fixed salary, and 
resides at the chief town of the district/^ 

The existing system of administration is hut a development of that first 
adopted. The office otKyioon-oop (now called Thoogyees) still exists but the 
incumbents have no longer regular police duties and are paid by a much sm.aller 
percentage on their collections, the Goungs are village ];)olice officers appointed 
by the Government who receive a fixed salary and have little or nothing to do 
with the Eevenue;, and a regular police force has been established. The district 
has been divided into townships over each of which, except Akyab which is 
undera European Magistrate, is placed a Native Extra Assistant Commissioner 
with revenue, civil and criminal powers. Of these townships there are eight. 
The Kooladan in the valley of the river of the same name is the most 
northern and adjoins the Hill Tracts. It is divided into eight revenue 
circles and contains no large towns and but little cultivation : the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge holds his Court at a village on 
the right bank of the river not far from the celebrated Mahamoonee temple. 
South and east of the Kooladan township is the Old Arakan or Mrohoung 
township which is divided into 21 revenue circles with the head-quarters 
at Arakan : in this township is situated the temple of Maha-htee. On the 
other or western side of the Kooladan is the.Ooreetoiing West %wnship 
extending down nearly to Akyab, divided into 19 revenue circles. The 
Raithaidoung township adjoins Chittagong on the north and Ooreetoung 
West oil the east whilst on the south it touches the coast and occupies the 
country on both banks of the Mayoo ; it is divided into 21 circles and the 
head-quarters are at Rathaidoung on the Mayoo river. The Naaf, known to 
the Arakanese as Anouk-gnay, occupies the country between the Mayoo hills 
and the Naaf from the sea-coast northwards and is divided into 11 circles. The 
Ooreetoung East township is south of Mrohoung and extends along the sea- 
coast below Akyab: it is divided into 17 circles and includes the Borongo 
islands. Menghra extends from the Ooreetoung East township to Kyoak-hpyoo 
and the Arakan Roma mountains and is bounded on the south by the sea ; it is 
divided into 19 circles. Lastly Kyailet, containing 18 circles, occupies the 
small tract of country round the town of Akyab. 

The officers now entrusted with the administration of the country 
in all its branches, exclusive of Thoogyees or KyivoTi-oop and the Gotmgs 
and Kyedangyees (who hold much the same position that the Go?mys formerly 
held but in lieu of salary are excused the payment of capitation-tax) are a 
Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, a Magistrate for the 
island and town of Akyab, eight Extra Assistant Commissioners, an 
Akhwonwon who holds the place of the Myo-thoogyee alluded to above, 
a Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon who is in charge of the Gaol, an 
Executive Engineer, a Collector of Customs, a Master Attendant, a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, a Superintendent of the Telegraph Department and 
a Post Master. The Deputy Commissioner and the Assistant and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners are the Judges, Magistrates and Revenue officials 
for the whole of the district each within his own territorial limits, the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate extending over Akyab Island within which 
the other officers have no criminal judicial authority. The Tarama-thoo« 
gyee,’^ now called an Extra Assistant Commissioner and stationed in Akyab, 
has civil jurisdiction over Akyab Island and is Judge of the Courti^f Small 
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auBCS wiili llnal jvirisdietion up {.o Ks. 100. The town of Akya,b was formed 
drO a Municipalily in 1874^ imd a Mimicipal Coniiniitee was appoiated 
rhich deals with the local rcvcimes and expenditure. 

The police forco^ which was raised in 1861, is a portion of the general 
lolicG force of tlic province under the Inspector- General in Rangoon and, as 
ar as this district is concerned, replaces the old local police and the local 
>atla,lion. Tlic strength luxs varied at dififbrent times: in 1875 it consisted 
)f a. District Superintendent, 3^ subordinate officers and 419 men, who cost 
Rs. 93,799. For several years the Polico were to a large extent engaged 
in repelling attacks of, and in following up, marauding parties from amongst 
the hill tribes in the north but since tlie Hill Tracts have been separated from 
ibis district their duties have lain more entirely in preventing and detecting 
local crime, amongst which murders and gang robberies at one time filled an 
important place. 

The Gaol in Akyab is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon and consists of 
wooden buildings raised from the ground and surrounded by a wall. A new 
wall is being built round what lias hitherto been the work-yard, and new Gaol 
buildings will be constructed within it, the site of the existing prison being 
used for work-sheds. The diffieuKij in obtaining and the expense of employ- 
ing hired labour, together with the absolute necessity for making roads and 
drains, filling up swamps, and, generally, laying out and keeping in order the 
town of Akyab led to the prisoners confined in this Gaol being to a very great 
extent employed in out-door labour, but gradually in-door labour has been 
introduced with, as regards the prison, very satisfactory results. 11 x 1855 the 
average cost of each prisoner was Bs. 111-12; in 1867 it had falleix to 
Rs. 79-12 and in 1859 to Rs. GO-8. In 1875 the gross cost was Bs. 52-14 and 
owing to the value of the Gaol labour the nett cost was only Rs. 24-9, exclud- 
ing the cost of the new buildings. The works on which the prisoners are 
employed are stone-breaking, coir-poimding, spinning jute and weaving the 
twist into bags, cotton-spinning and hand- weaving, pounding bricks, making 
coir-mats, rugs and ropes, and carpentry and smiths^ work ; timber-sawing was 
introduced in 1875. The gross earnings during 1875 were Es. 14,298 
and the cost of materials having been Rs. 5,630 the nett amount paid into 
the Government treasury xvas Rs. 8,668. The whole cost of the Gaol was 
Rs. 16,770 so that more than a third was defrayed from profits. In 
1873 Carolina rice-seed was sown in the garden and produced lbs. 115 for 
every pound of seed sown. The average number of prisoners in confinement — - 
some of whom were transferred from Kyouk-hpyoo and Sandoway, as this prison 
is a divisional one, during each of the last nine years was : — 


1867 

m 

1872 

832 

1868 

367 

il873 

BG9 

1809 

*. 471 

■ 1874 

834 

1870 

.. 490 

1876 

SSd 

1871 

861 




The hospital andeharitaWecligpeusaryin Akyab consist of two large blocks 
of buildings raised from the ground on piles, with a covered way nmuing 
between them, one for Europeans and the other for natives, the latter built 
many years ago. An entirely new building is in course of erection. The num- 
ber of patients^'Created during the last seven years was , 
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In 1871 a lock hospital was completed. 

had been left m the f)irector of Public Instruction in Bengal ; but , 

in Akyab and placed under the ° ^ the control of the local ; 

ta «57 it<-s J-.tW.wata J D,partm«t j 

jniitBoiitiGS. Oi Iciio y ’ . - -I -1 Q ATifti on iiQiid to it I ^ now scliool* ^ 
in the province, this ^ -,375 it was raised to the position of a ; 

house has been built for it, and in 1 , , nttended daily in that year i 
High School : the average number cost of wh4 is defr^ed ' 

was 224 In 1873 ^ f in the Naaf i 

from the five per cent, local cess u , _ ‘ P itg jo^g^ and at the 

township, which at the end of the y a e^omale of the craving of parents 

end of 1875, 43. This school affords "X7to eSirthel to obtain i 

for the instruction of “ren m : 

eixiployniGut cis clerks m th-o Goy •PVin DirectoT of Public In- 

of their disrep-d of f otes^the following extract from the remarks I 

struction m his report for 1875 quotes tlie louow ^ 

of the Deputy Inspector of Schools :- s^chom , 

Oung.the vernacular teacher, made a ^ . j English, they did not 

wards dwindled away-parents wanted “ ^g,ur or five hoys in i 

care much the /ernaeu lar At the Akyab High School, ; 

the school when Moung Shwe O , . j^oys 

was sent to Moungdoo on the 20th July 1876. me ^ 

re-entered, and now the school . . •. Lacher of English, and ; 

parents of the boys have expressed a do“not wish i 

they would like the present Vernacular another cess ! 

for any vernacular education. *,..**•••• : 

SSlSlSStrSSSSl, ,acc.*l.“ la 1875 120 lay «aa| 
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monastic schools submitted low— fixed by 

schools alone M not come “P passed the examination in 43 monastic 
the Education Department . P"P , P‘ latter out of the 15 prize winners seven 
but in only three lay schools j m “ J^gards^ Piere reading and 

were girls. The census of 1^72 „ . . .a ^ - bv far the larger proportion 

writing,theMahomedans and M anywhere else in 

of the inhabitante— wcie lait reli'nons of 20 years of age and 

the province. Of those of t e ^ 31 938 Booddhist males out 

and Booddtot £en>ata could read 

“S;tU.UlandofAV«btdenm«^^^ 

Communications. streams flowing down from the hills to ° qq 

tto principal bighwajc An — f ."fi’ ^ntf 

khwa district, on the L „„|g^ the south where there is a good 

more cultivated in the ^ nortion is suitable only for firewood, 

deal of tree-forest of /Xs^ fiTem^^^^^^ 

The inhabitants to Rs. 2,990 and the capitation-tax m 

been placed under the Kyoon- 

"““akSIa riiu^ in 1.0 li— r— 

a P«Pf f jhe nortbom portion of tbo Bangoon diriricl 

„„Z-J^bSomimffHv»,rib*cbit CO— es. In tbo 

drv weather it has a depth of about 10 teet. 

“‘“'V^aTUHTOONG-A tillage of about 50 houaec in 18" 67' SO- 

LS 

the Tswotponng spur to the Made river. ^ 

AT A tr XT VATIN H- ---« A revenue circle With ati aica ot c|i ^ 

occupying tie «'■»"' m'Z'JSS extent. The 

ALAY-KYWqN.--A revenue cmcle in th^^ SuT oclipying the central 
district, tribb an estimated area nf'falands whieb lie in the Bassein 
KfbewiuSiZlntrZ IbekWtboung moutbs, .be nortben. 
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ALAY-KYWON. — The north-western revenue circle of the Mye-hoon 
township of the Kyouk-hpyoo district, covering an area of about 27 square 
miles and lying on the northern coast of Hunter’s Bay and west of the Kyat- 
tseng, one of the numerous mouths of the Lemro river. In 1875 the popu- 
lation numbered 1,084 souls, the landrevenue was Rs. 4,660 and the capitation- 
tax Rs. 1,880. 

ALEE-RWA. — A village in the Gnyoung-le-heng chele of the Shwe- 
gyeng township, Shwe-gyeng district, to the west of the Tsittoung river, with 
about 650 inhabitants. 

ALGU ADA.*— A dangerous reef of rocks in the Bay of Bengal, bearing 
from Diamond Island, S.S.W. 3i leagues, level with the surface of the sea and 
extending north and south about 1-| miles with outlying and detached rocks 
at a considerable distance from it. The reef now carries a light-house, 
standing in 15° 42' N. lat. and 94° ll'lO" E. long., 144 feet high and 
built of granite masonry in alternate black and white bauds which was com- 
menced in February 1861 and finished in Aprfi 1865 and thus took nearly five 
years to build, besides two years of ^Considering the difiiculty pf 

procuring proper labour and the di^'-grongj^t -PmfifQgssaiiftv^o go to obtain 
suitable materials (the stone not compare unfavTvSP^bithe coast of 

Teuasserim) this light-laiuii»g\ej,ryYohr and the Bell Rock. 
similar type such as theatljiying once in a minute and visible 20 miles. ^ 

catadioi)tric light rep^^ ^ town in the Thayet district, situated in 19° 22' 50" 

ALLAN-Mi^ggo jy 2 Q// e. longitude on the left bank of the Irrawaddy close 
N. latitude anc J^irraan town of Myedai. Daring the second Burmese war when the 
jEiMifMyedai was occupied by British troops a native village sprang up 
dose to it on the, opposite or south bank of the Kye-nee stream which 
here enters the Irravv/ddy. The situation being a favourable one ^ the 
outlet of the produce df a large tract of country on the east of the river the 
village rapidly rose into a town which has of late years b^n much improve 
and extended.^ A markel; has been built and an Assistant Commi^ioner who is 
also CT-o/^fio Assistant Collector of Customs has been stationed here. The 
nonulation in 1872 amounted to 9,697 souls. The town was named after Major 
• Allan of the Madras Quartermaster-General’s Department who demarcated the 

* The reef is kaown to the Brnmans as Nagarit Kyouk but to all others by its Portuguese 

njime Ahjuada, 



,v the Buniiese, wuose svoru -a 
lat the emphasis is placed on tlie last 
which the British Hag was hoisted. 

a the Brome district 

he old village tracts. In 187(>-7 / 

,c capitation-tax to 

he inhabitants numheicd 6,47b. 

■ome district on the North mweng 

' innctioii with the South Naweii 


frontier line, l ive na no ^ 1 

the land revenue In 1876 

the gross revenue to Es. b,d^ • 

aLO-DAW-EA.— A village m the i 

and 19 miles north-east ot i 1 

river in ttaHea 

Tagoung-gyee spin, falls ini 

forms the northern <• ^ ^ ^ 

course of about 20 miks, at ftist^^^^ . 

few miles south. ^ ■ |^^vc Whoon, 

ascend even m the ‘ ujce and 

banks are steep ^^t^'orand bam 
are found teak, cuteh, ^ 

it nON — Arevenue circle m tno iv 
ALUUiN. „ district am 

western corner of the He mwia 

Eoma mountains, whole ^^r'lItlvatTor 

containing, amongst °tb6^ v anga xj/hcarpa). | ^ 

r irt:». 1» Alf to 1,820. MraUrveror* »v, 

land revenue was Es. 2,629, tue^^ 

demand Es. ^,.>«ii^Bwe a tn^nV circle, Myoungmya town. 

AMAT. — .faiKPtJa^able by the largesTihowJ^yamalaw, rather 

Bassein distj^ — A district in the Tenasserim division.' 
jjja-ts./‘'BOuth and east of the mouths of the Salween, tfe?,^ocupying t le 
Hftaran^ rivers, whichunite near the town of Maulmain, the hoacl^i^, 
of the district and of the division, and including Bheeloogyw^ ^ 

west of and not a mile from Maulmain. From where the Tiioung-yeng'^ouT 
its waters into the Salween, in the extreme north, ,^e north-wester] 
boundary of the district follows the latter river for somg/40 miles, as far a 
the mouth of the Ewonzaleng,. another of its tributaries./ Here it turns north 
west, and five or six miles up the latter river inclines we^t, then north, and thei 
west again to the Doouthamee river, which itdescoud/for some distance whor 
ineliiiiiig westward again it strikes the Kyouk-tsarit Wiieh it follows southwai'de 
to the ciistcni mouth of the Kyoon-iek. Turning west it follows the course 

of this natural canal to its western mouth in /Che Bhceleug river. Here 
it turns south and follows the Bheelcng to its mouth and thence the 


Tile (.iifcitrkt lalccy itsJ name from the town of Amherst 
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coast line southward^ outside Bbeeloogywonand past Amherst, to a spot a few 
miles below the Ee or Ye river where the Ma-hlwai spur comes down 
towards the sea. In the south the Ma-lilwai spur separates this district from 
Tavoy, and to the eastward the main range as far north as the source of the 
Thoung-yeng and thence that stream to its mouth form the boundaries between 
British and Siamese territoiy. The area comprised within these limits is 15,205 
square miles. The major portion of the district, that part lying to the east of the 
Salween and of the sea-coast, was, with Tavoy and Mergui ceded to the British 
by the treaty of Yandaboo, which terminated the first Burmese war. The 
Tha-htoon sub-division, that is the country between the Salween and the 
Bheeleng, was annexed with Pegu by Lord Dalhousie after the second 
Burmese war and for some years formed a portion of the Shwe-gyeng 
district. The inconvenience of this arrangement led to its being adjoined 
to Amherst in 1864-65. Looked at on the map the district is seen to consist 
of five distinct tracts : — ^Totlie north, north-east, east and south -east of Maulmain 
are alluvial plains intersected by the Salween, the Gyaing and the Attaran and 
shut in on the east by the Dawna and on the west, south of Maulmain, by the 
comparatively low Toung-gnyo chain running parallel to the sea-coast; beyond 
these plains, in the extreme east, is the narrow g.nd densely wooded mountainous 
region formed by the Dawna chain and its spurs ; from Maulmain southwards 
to the Ma-lilwai spur is a narrow strip of country between the Toung-gnyo 
chain and the sea, gradually widening out in the south into the valley of the Re 
and drained by numerous small streams with a general east and west direction ; 
west of the Salween is Tha-htoon with one main chain running up north 
and numerous other high grounds ; and lastly Bheeloogy won with as it were 
a backbone and ribs of hills forming the skeleton which supports and holds 
together rich rice lands. 

To the eastward is the Dawna chain which starts from the 
Moolj|i-yit hill (5,500 feet high) in the main range in 

Mountains. ^2' S'' E., and extending N.N.W. 

for a distance of 200 miles divides the waters of the Houng-tharaw and of the 
Hlaing-bhwai from those of the Thoung-yeng. The general appearance of the 
chain is that of an elevated wooded tableland of laterite worked by drainage 
into a mountainous form rather than that which would be produced by sudden 
upheaval. At intervals,^ however, are outcrops which, in uplifted cr^'sts 
of the underlying rocks extending into the bed of the^ Thoung-y^l^^^ and 
forming dangerous obstructions to navigation, look like indications of powerful 
volcanic disturbance. 

Starting from Moolai-yit, an immense mass of rock throwing out innu- 
merable spurs, the mountains in the south-east and south are formed by the 
main dividing range and its offshoots, the central axis of the mountainous 
system which drains itself into the Gulf of Siam and the Bay of Bengal. At 
the head waters of the Thoung-yeng, which has its source amongst these 
mountains, is a high tableland of laterite, 1,100 feet above the sea, covered 
with Eng forest and dotted with alluvial spots clothed with evergreen forest or 
cultivated by Karengs. Westward is the valley of the Houng-tharaw, 
bounded on the west by a low range of hills of soft wavy outliue 
emanating from the high tableland of Pantoonaw and the sandstone 
formations round Thoungboon (3,472 feet above the sea level). 
Here and there the peaked and jagged summits of isolated limestone rocics 
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others bare and white. For some uudulatiu" hills^ but this is 

main range preserves its character oi softly-uudulatm„ 

soon lost in barren limestone ridges. «^r\<yp from this district to 

There are several passes across the xrimn ^ j be called 

Siamese territory. The fet, requires 

a pass from_ Bpma to biam M British territory to 

notice as it is on one of the , -.^rn on the left bank ot 

Bangkok, Myawadee^ an oW , qoo ^ 9 / j] can be readied 

the Thoong-yeng i? 4 » If K aed 98 32 10 K, J. 

in seven days, flahaing in Siam lies 45 m it, Mpar and open and the jour- 
route between them, being mueh frequented, “ “f “ 1 Je,t „„„soon bonis 

neycan to 3? ^ During the 

go down the Meinam from Eahamg to Bang ^ , ^locity of the current 
to weather it takes 16, tto^ innnmernhie sniid- 

nud the winding of the channel 5“ “Hom-torriver in 16"«1' 
banks and shoals. Another pass leads fro llav-klaung the capital 

19" N. and 98° 35' E. to the Siamese IJhereis a^ 

of the district of that name, where the ‘ of the Houng-tharaw, 

the Menanda road up a viver of that name, a of tbe Thoung- 

and thence near the main watersh^ nor p •, rpbe ioiirney up the 
y^ng. The next pass is by the Three f ® fcXl and thence 

Attaran is made hy boat as far as time occupied in the 

by elephants across the wateshed. vnntp is S5 days — eight 

journey from Maulmain to Bangkok by t ■Rqno'kok The yiew 

■kys tl the Three Pug.d« hy 

from the summit ol f S„ lost beantiM sights 

Heifer who visited it in 1838 or 1839 . tableland, upon 

“ I ever enjoyed was visiting that famous F®®- Jf , , ascended one solitary 

« which, again, a number of “®^^^ooSh oflhe three heaps of stones indicating 
"limestone rock, lymgto the noith of “® F^®®f ^fbenee,thoiighexhi- 

« the former site of the Three Pagodas. .^1^® ™ the 

“biting no snowy peaks or glaciers, was in ^ jf an 

“scenery in Switzerland, on the Appenmes, oi the Jura ^‘ps. _ „ riw 
-fXSaed wiew. ridgis after f to 

" saWdirection emerged on^ate'e wie other: m the Siamese teiritoue 

I counted el^iu'uiferent chains. -v* i 1 7 ' N and 98® E*, 

Prom tbe“Tsodmk hill “”"3Xate fmmigthe w^tern water! 

theToung-gnyo chain * r^Awbpro 'of any very great elevation, 

shed of the Attaran. These hil _s, _ „^a]i island in the Salween called 

anally disappear north of Maulmain m a small isianamtuc o 

®°””Ch'r£«tami. aud «»* of the Salwten i. a tot range ot lime- 

stone rocks called Zwai-ka-beng some 1 rnnjfnorthward from Martaban 

To the west of the Salween a range ®f X run7drck ?over 3.000 

of which one peak, the Koolama-tonng, ®“t, Bn-own off to the N.N.W. which 
feet high. At the Zeng-gymk p^ ^ ^XFl^rthe westernlimit of the Dhcha- 
extends to Kawthan close to Tha'-htoon a which rises in this valley, flows 

rienvalleyratEeng-^yiemthetog-gn^towki^^^^^^^ 

through a gorge westward to the sea. ine mam ouatu 
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and terminates at Kama- thaing a little to the south of the Kyoou-iek^, the 
northern boundary of the district. There are two passes across these hills; 
the northern by a cart track from Kyouk-tsarit, a little village on the stream 
of the same name at the eastern mouth of the Kyoon-iek, to Thien-tshiep^ a 
rising village on the, as yet unfinished, main road from Martaban to Touiig- 
ny 00 , 13 miles north of Tha-htoon ; and the southern by a metalled road 
from Zemathway, a village on a small and partially artificially made stream, 
4| miles to Tha-htoon, through the Gaw gap where the Gaw stream flows 
westward through the pass and under the road. By this route large quantities 
of unhusked rice are annually exported from the neighbourhood of Tha-htoon 
to Maulmain vid the Bbenglaing and Salween rivers. As many as '200 carts a 
day are said to traverse this road in the height of the season. 

Running from north to south and extending from one end of Bheeloo- 
gywon to the other is a low range with short spurs which would seem to have 
been at one time connected with the Martaban hills before the Salween forced its 
way or was forced between them. Near the centre of the island the hills suddenly 
dipand form a narrow passbut a few feet, comparatively, above the sea-level where 
nestled amongst trees, lies Khyoung-tshoon the principal village of the township. 

Owing to the mountainous nature of a great portion of the country the 
rivers are very numerous but except the Salween, the 
Gyaing, with its tributaries the Houng-tharaw and the 
Hlaing-bhwai, the Attaran and the Thoung-yeng there are none of any great 
size. The Salween, the sources of which, far away to the north somewhere in 
unexplored China, have never been seen by European eye, falls into the sea at 
Maulmain. Notwithstanding the distance of its source it cannot rank for 
commercial value with any of the great rivers of Asia. Its channel is broad, 
shallow and obstructed by numerous island shoals and though navigable by 
country boats as far as the passless rapids just below the mouth of the 
Thoung-yeng and in reaches above that point is, except in its southern mouth, 
unfit for the accommodation of sea-going vessels which cannot ascend much 
above Maulmain. Immediately below the town of Martaban, which lies on 
its right bank opposite Maulmain, it is divided into two branches by Bheeloo 
island. The southern, the entrance for ships, is at its mout|j. between Amherst 
and Bheeloo-gywon or Bheeloo island, not less than 
northern mouth, dangerQ.u« and altogether impractical?^ 
broader. Below the mouth of ' the 

west the waters of the Rwonzaleng, a river of thSoaiween xxtix xracts district 
and still lower, from the same directibn, the Bbenglaing brings to it the 
waters collected by the Doonthamee, the Kyouk-tsarit and other small rivers 
and during the rains a considerable share of the spill of the Bheeleng which 
formerly flooded the Thien-tshiep and Tha-htoon plains but has been forced 
round the Martaban hills and into the Ryouk-tsarit by an embankment ex- 
tending from Doonwoon to Eama-thaing, At Maulmain it is joined from the 
eastward by the Gyaing and the Attaran. 

The Gyaing, formed by the junction of the Hlaing-bhwai and the Houng- 
tharaw, flows almost due west. It is a stream of considerable breadth but of 
no great depth and its channel is obstructed by islands and sandbanks. It is 
navigable for ordinary boats during all seasons throughout its course. 

The Hlaing-bhwai rises in the north of the district and flows southwards to 
Gyaing village where it is joined by the Houng-tharaw from the south, the united 
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Off the coast between the mouths of the Wafcharoo and the Re, a little 
south of the 16th parallel, is Double Island on which^ at a cost of Rs. 90,340, 
has been erected a light-house showing a first order dioptric fixed light with 
a cata-dioptric mirror visible 19 miles and first lighted in December 1866. 

Of the geology of the district but little is known as it has never been 

reoiojyv regularly and completely examined by a professed geolo- 

gist. Mr. Theobald of the Geological Survey of India 
had several opportunities of examining portions of it and a brief notice by him 
was published in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. X., 
Part 2. 

Dr. Oldham divides the rocks which cover so large a portion of Tenas- 
serim into a lower division, which he terms the Mergui/^ series well developed 
in the south, and an upper, or Moulmein/** series largely developed to the 
north and the most conspicuous member of which is the massive limestone 
which forms so picturesque a feature in the country round Maulmain and in the 
Salween valley. The entire thickness of these two divisions is placed at 
about 9,000, and the age of the whole fixed as Palseozoic, the Maulmain beds 
being provisionally placed in the ^Mower carboniferous group of European 
geologists/^ Since Dr. Oldham^s account of these beds was written 
nothing has been added to our knowledge of them save that from 
the evidence of a few fossils procured from Zwai-ka-beng, a limestone hill 
forming a prominent landmark above Maulmain popularly known as the Duke 
of York^s nose the limestone in question may certainly be pronounced to be 
of the age of the carboniferous limestone of Europe. Dr. Oldham remarks 
that this limestone is more sparingly developed to the south than in Martaban 
but it is probable that the limestone met with in the Mergui Archipelago 
belongs to the same formation. The most marked feature of this limestone is 
its mode of occurrence in steeply-scarped hills the sides of which overhang, as 
may be seen in the case of the hills near Maulmain which rise abruptly from 
the low inundated plains between the Gyaing and the Attaran rivers and 
exhibit the precise appearance of what they undoubtedly were at no remote 
geological period, sea-girt rocks such as still stud the Mergui Archipelago and 
which from their position in low-lying alluvial plains even now, during the 
rains, are approachable only by boats through a mimic freshwater sea. The 
exploration of the caves in these hills — of which there are no less than 23 groups 
in the district, each distinguished by its proper name, scattered over the country 
and all more or less ornamented by pious Booddhists and filled with images 
of Gaudama and of Eahans — ^has been suggested in the hope of enlarging 
our knowledge of an extinct local fauna such as, in Europe, has so often 
rewarded cave research ; but as regards all caves similarly situated to those 
near Maulmain the chances are much against finding anything to repay the 
labour expended, as, form their former position as rocky islands in the sea, it 
is improbable that they ever afforded retreat to any vertebrata save the edible 
nest-building swallow or a few bats. In the case, however, of caves situated 
in limestone rocks at a greater elevation and consequently not like the 
others guarded from approach, by the surrounding sea the ease is different 
and such eaves hold out promise of a rich harvest to future explorers. 

It is probable that this group may prove to be metalliferous, as it is 
traversed by the same series of granite and elvan dykes as the older crystal- 
line rocks of the district j and these may not improbably be connected with the 
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development of tlie ores of tin^ lead, iron and copper occurring in the Salween 
Hill Tracts. The lead ore at Toung-nyoo occurs in the next group, but 
possibly both this group and the next will equally be found to be the reposi- 
tories of the metallic deposits of the Saitlweeu Hill Tracts whether these should 

ultimately prove of economic value or mot. 

To the next group the term Martaban '' is applied, for convenience merely, 
from its large development in Martaban. Of its age we know nothing, but, 
petrologically considered, it is a group of true crystalline rocks undistinguish- 
able in character from the ordinary gneissose rocks oi Bengal, Near Marta- 
ban specimens of schorl rock and fragments of schorl crystals of not less than 
three inches in diameter have been found which the natives who picked them 
up evidently supposed might have some connection with coal. Micaceous 
schists are common but in Martaban hornblendic rock would seem less abundant 
than in the same group of rocks in India. To this group Mr. Theobald refers 
much of the so-termed granite of the country lying to the east of the balween. 
~ ~ Prom the little he saw of the relation of the Martaban and Maulmain 
groups he Judged that, in places at least, the former constituted the highei hills 
whilst the lower country was occupied by the latter ; but his opportunities were, 
he considers, too limited to allow of safely generalizing from such data or in 
authorizing him to say if the last group rests immediately ^ on the present 
one in Martaban or if any representatives of the Mergui group of the 
southern provinces intervene, as is probably the case. The denudation, how- 
ever, to which these Palseozoic beds have been subjected has been enormous 
and to this is due the curiously isolated appearance of so many of the hills 
and ranges in the vicinity of Maulmain and elsewhere. 

Hot springs exist in eleven spots in various parts of this district but always 
in more or less close proximity to the limestone outcrops.^ The largest and 
most important are those at ^^Attaran Eehoo^*^'' (re&oo signifies hot water), 
on the Attaran which can be reached in two tides by boat from Maulmain and, 
according to Dr. Heifer’s description, belong to the carbonated class. They 
are situated about two miles inland from the old town of Attaran and of them Dr, 
Heifer writes There are 10 hot springs, or rather hot-water ponds, of which 
I could only examine the nearest as the access to the others was through deep 
water at 130° Fahrenheit. This one was a semi-circular pond, about 50 feet in 
circumference ; in one place it was 35 feet deep. The quantity of carbonic 
acid which the springs evolve seems to render the neighbourhood peculiarly 
adapted to support vegetable life. The ground around the spring is strongly 
impregnated with iron, and the water which runs over the ochre mud has 
a strong styptic taste. The springs on the Attaran approach in tlmir 
composition nearest to the celebrated spring of Toplitz. Their medical 
properties would render them excellent remedies in a number of diseases ; 
liver-complaints would find a powerful remedy in them.^^ The Burmese are 
aware of the medicinal properties of the water in these springs and employ it 
in fever and in some forms of cutaneous affections. They use it extmmally in the 
form of a bath when cooled and as a vapour bath when hot ; in the latter 
case the patient sits on a bamboo platform erected over the spring and under 
a large inverted basket covered with cloths to retain the steam. Dr. Morton 


^ The other hot springs are at Ka»hgnyaw, Pa-nga, Thoon4shay Thooii-tshoo, Mai-kala, 
Oon-kharien, Myawadcc, Dham-matha, Doonreng and Poung. 
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found on analysis that the water contains a considerable quantity of calcareous 
matter and that the tufa which it deposits on the margin is a carbonate of lime. 
The springs appear to rise from the mountain limestone and thus to hold a 
geological position similar to that of the hot springs of Great Britain most of 
which rise from strata below the coal and hence from or through the limestone. 

Large areas on all the hills are occupied by evergreen forest abounding in 
many valuable species. This is particularly the case 
Forests. Dawna chain^ the watershed between the valleys 

of the Thoiing-yeng and of the Hlaing-bhw“ai and Houng-tharaw rivers^ 
where the timfcr attains stupendous proportions and where Hopea odorata^ 
Dipterocarjms alata and other valuable trees are abundant. 

The teak localities are some of the most important in the province. For 
forest conservancy purposes they have been divided into the Doonthamee, the 
Hlaing-bhwai, the Lower Salween^ the Thoung-yeng, the Houng-tharaw and 
the Attaran. The Doonthamee forests, between the Salween and the Doon- 
thamee rivers stretching down as far south as Hpagat about 82 miles from 
Maulmain, are estimated to cover an area of 60 square miles and in 1859 
to have contained 14,340 Ist-class trees. They are on dry and even 
or undulating ground. The stems are branched and frequently crooked 
and the timber is generally small but hard. The great value of these tracts is 
that they produce excellent crooks^^ for ship-building. The Salween 
and the Doonthamee rivers afford the means of transit but in many instances 
the timber must be dragged or carted overland for considerable distances 
before reaching a waterway. 

The Hlaing-bhwai and Lower Salween forests, situated east 
of the Salween on the Hlaing-bhwai river and its feeders, are valuable 
mainly from the supply of crooked timber which they have yielded almost 
since the occupation of the country. Teak here grows or even ground ; no 
trace of it can be found on the hills which skirt the valley of the Hlaing-bhwai 
river although these hills are covered with similar trees and bamboos to those 
which are usually found associated with teak. The teak-producing forests are dry 
and open and much exposed to jangle fires. Pyengma is frequently associ- 
ated with teak. The growth of the tree is very inferior. Almost all large 
trees are forked with short stems that are crooked or of irregular shape. 
Much of this may be ascribed to the remains of old toungya cultivatiou, 
but it is principally owing to the fact that the best trees of good size have 
been removed and that in a locality like this the teak does not naturally attain 
a fine regular stature. 

The Thoung-yeng forests, on the hills forming the western water- 
shed of the Thoung-yeng river cover a considerable proportion of the tract and 
contain trees of gigantic size and of most regular growth. Dr. Brandis, who 
visited the forests, states that the first 40 miles from the river’s mouth are 
without any teak forests of importance. Here the mountains approach close 
to the Thoung-yeng or dense evergreen forest covers the level ground between 
them and the river^’s bank. On the Shan side there are teak forests of great 
value in this part of the river but only a few scattered trees on the ^ British. The 
south-western tributary streams drain some valuable teak localities of some 
importance, hedged in almost on all sides by dense evergreen forest which 
covers the flanks of the mountains and higher hills and which here and there 
stretches down to the banks of the Thoung-yeng. Teak is found in bamboo 
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forest or in the mixed dry forest in which Pyenggado forms a prominent feature 
but "there are also extensive tracts covered with bamboo forest or with the 
mixed dry forest in which not a single teak tree is to be met with. 

Hio'her up the hills are covered with impenetrable forests never touched 
by the laand of man where the trees attain a height which, though not 
oQual to that of the gigantic fir of California, would scarcely be believed had 
it not been ascertained by careful measurement. A specimen of a species oi 
the Diptemoarpus family had a girth of %Q feet and a height to the first branch 
of 160 feet. The forest is so dense that the height of the trees can only be 
measured on the banks of a stream or on the sides of a hill and in such localities 
the forest appears like a green .'unbroken wall standing up nea.rly 200 feet 
from the ground. Teak is not found in forests of this kind but it is abundant 
on the northern hills not only in the Thoung-yeng valley but also in tha.t of the 
Mai-hpa-lai river, a tributary of the former, running nearly parallel to it but m 
an opposite direction, and on the sandstone of the hills between the two are found 
somAnfth^-finest teak localities in British Burma in one of which 550 1st 
trees were observed on an area of one-third of a square mile. The stature of 
the trees is tall and regular : they stand up in the forest like so many wax 
tapers. The size may be gathered from the following measurements taken at 
random from among the larger trees of the Mai-hpa-lai forest ; — 

Girth, 6 ft. Length of stem to first branch, 72 ft. 6 in. 

„ XOft. „ „ 77 ft. 9 in. 

„ 10 ft. 4 in. ,, „ 70 ft. 

„ 16 ft. 4 in. „ „ 84 ft. 

„ 12 ft. „ „ 66 ft. 

Bat the teak localities are not spread over the whole of this part of 
Thoung-yeng valley. Large tracts, especially on the undulating hills near the 
main nver, are covered with dry and open Dipterocarpus forest interspersed 
occasionally with the Thoung-yeng fir (Pinits Massmiana, Lamb.) but without 
a trace of teak except on the margin towards the lower ground along the 

smaller streams. _ . m t. 

The Houng-tharaw forests were visited hy Captain Tremenhere 
in 1841. He particularly mentions teak localities with trees having 
straight stems of great dimensions but of very slow growth. Captain Guthrie 
(1845) estimated the number of the teak trees on the Honng-tharaw 
at 1,600, of which 473 belonged to the 1st class or in girth above six feet. 
Captain Guthrie mentions that in the forests on some of the tributaries there 
were trees abandoned that had been girdled 10 years previously. Mr. E. 
O^Riley, in a paper entitled Observations in connection with the route 
across to the head of the Houng-tharaw river,” states that “ a few patches 
of teak, of small extent and widely separated, are found on the banks of 
the streams falling into the Houng-tharaw the whole, however, rifled of 
the best trees ; and at one locality situated above the falls of the 99 islands, 
where, owing to the favourable nature of the soil (composed of the detritus ot 
granite and schistose rocks mixed with the alluvium), the trees wore of mag- 
nificent growth and dimensions the teak had been completely annihilated and, 
after 'epnversion into short logs, had been abandoned in consequence, it was 
said, olx some obstruction which prevented their conveyance through the 
channels dilf the islands. Unlike the large teak ©f the forests on the Weng-raw 
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valuable timber for mast pieces : the logs^ after an exposure on the bank of 
the river for the last ten years^ with the exception of being weather-worn 
outside are sound throughout some of them measuring 10 cubits in girth, and 
from the original spar converted into four lengths of 10 to 12 cubits each/’ 
Blasting operations have within the last few years been carried on to clear 
the channel of the Houng-tharaw and afford an exit to the timber of these 
forests. In 1873-74, 545 tons of stone were thus removed near the “ Ninety- 
nine islands.” 

The Attaran group of forests is situated on both banks of the Zamee and 
Wengraw streams, which by their junction in the hilly country to the south 
of the great plains round Maulmain form the Attaran river, and covers an 
estimated area of 100 square miles. For some years after the cession of the 
Martaban and Tenasserim provinces the timber in most of these forests was so 
recklessly and indiscriminately felled, the grantees working for speedy returns, 
that Dr. Falconer in 1850 reported that but for the timber in two small 
reserved forests it would now be a matter of record only that teak of large 
size has ever been produced on the Attaran,” and even these two instead of 
being intact forests have been partially worked by trespass by the a^oining 
forest holders.” In 1860 Dr. Brandis examined the forests and found that in 
those on the Wengraw the growth of teak was good " almost the whole of the 
large trees having tall straight stems free from branches to a considerable 
^'height but the greater number were hollow or attacked with epiphytic 
ficus or injured in their growth by a load of creepers” whilst with few 
exceptions all good trees above five cubits in girth and most of those 
above four cubits have been removed, numerous stumps indicating their 
“ former existence and the numerous logs, once good but half destroyed by a 
fire, remaining as a proof of the wasteful mode of working.^^ Similarly the 
result of an examination of the forests further east on the Zamee shewed vast 
numbers of stumps remaining in what had been one of the finest teak local- 
ities. Higher up the stream the forests were poorer and from one tract 
very little timber had been removed but tbe trees had been killed in a 
wholesale manner, many had since fallen or been destroyed by fire, and the 
traveller finds himself in a forest of dead fallen trees.” For some years 
after 1824 hardly any restrictions were placed on the grantees ; subse- 
quently, on Dr. Wallich^s recommendation, the forests were worked on account 
of Government but in 1829 they were again thrown open to private indivi- 
duals. In 1841 the Commissioner, Mr. Blundell, proposed the resumption 
of all permits and the leasing or farming out of the tracts under new rules, 
which were sanctioned by the Government in the same year. In 184^2, 
when the forests were visited by Captain Tremenheere, it was found that the 
rules had been disregarded and new rules were framed and sanctioned. 
These three sets of rules under which licenses or leases for cutting timber 
in these forests were granted may be thus summarized 


Eules of 1829, without any penalties. 

Eules of 1841, imposing the penalty of immediate resumption on 
the breach of any of tiie rules. 

Eules of 1842, substituting fines and other penalties for immediate 
resumption. 
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killed Allersgtna, seized the reins of Government in 1281 and was recognized 
by the King of Siam who bestowed on him a title^ and from this time he is 
known in history as King Wareeyoo. The ambition of Wareeyoo was not 
satisfied. North of Martaban was a country called Kanpalanee and on one 
occasion of the King of that country going into the forests on a hunting 
excursion Wareeyoo sallied forth^ pillaged the capital and carried away 
captive the King's daughter, eventually making himself master of the country. 
About this time the King of Pegu also had succeeded in effecting his independ- 
ence and the two monarchs entered into friendly relations. The Chinese army 
from the north having overcome the King of Pagan advanced south and 
attacked Pegu upon which the King of Martaban joined his forces with those 
of Pegu and defeated the invaders. Quarrels soon arose and eventually 
Wareeyoo annexed Pegu. Wareeyoo was succeeded by his brother who was 
killed in a rebellion and was succeeded by his nephew Zaw-aw-bheng-hmaing, 
In his reign the boundaries of the kingdom were widely extended^ Labong, 
Tavoy and Tenasserim being added to dominions which already stretched nearly 
to Prome on the north and to Bassein on the west. From this time the 
history of Martaban merges in that of Pegu. Between 156S and 1581 A. D. 
Csesar Frederic the Venetian visited Martaban: he found there ninety 
Portugal merchants and other base men which had fallen at difference with the 
Governor of the city." The King of Pegu had gone with a million and four 
hundred thousand men to conquer the kingdom of Siam," and in his absence 
some of the Portuguese had killed four or five of the inhabitants in a street 
quarrel ; the captain of the Portugals would not deliver these men, but rather 
set himself up with all the rest in arms." From this time forward for many years 
the country was continually the theatre of wars and rebellions. The Kings of 
Burma gradually recovered some of their lost territory but only to lose it again, 
whilst the Kings of Siam took advantage of the disturbances to re-annex 
the site of the present Maulmain and the country to the south. and to cany 
their arms across the Salween, In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
Aloungbhoora and his successors conquered the country and retained possession 
till after the first Anglo-Burmese war, when the Burmese were forced to cede 
to the British the whole tract lying to the east of the Salween : the remaining 
portion was annexed after the second war by Lord Dalhousie. 

Of architectural remains worthy of notice there are not a few in this 

ArcMteetoal remains. The Kalaw Pagoda, towards the northern 

end 01 Bheeloo island, is supposed to have been 
erected over a relic of Gaudama during the reign of Asoka, King of Kapilavastu, 
the great protector of Booddhism — a period to which the Burmans are fond 
of attributing the erection of very many of their sacred buildings. On this 
island alone are some sixty of these structures, held to be of great antiquity, 
of which no written histories are in existence. 

On the hill just above the town of Martaban is a Pagoda the foundation of 
which, in 1282 A.D., is attributed to King Wareeyoo. Its Burman name 
Myathiendharif which is by some supposed to he a corruption of Myathien- 
deng, is, according to the Burman records, derived from the fact of a 
large emerald having been placed in it. The Burmese account of 
its erection is that the King of Ceylon sent an Embassy to obtain certain 
relics of Gaudama buried here under eight pillars; the relics could not 
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small and uudoubfcedly very ancient Pagodas, also supposed to contain Gau- 
dama\s hairs : the Pathada, not far from the Kyaik-than-lan, the Dhatke and the 
Kyaik-mataii. The Kyaik-hpanee, supposed to have been built about 1,000 
years ago by the Peguan King Bhanai-tsiet-tsaw to commemorate a victory 
over the Siamese (Bhanai in Taking means victory) is situated close to the 
water’s edge on the north point of the land on which the town stands. In 
1863 it was enlarged by one Moung Shwe Bhoo. In the plain west of the 
hills is another small Pagoda, also said to contain a hair of Gaudama, built very 
many years ago but enlarged and restored about 1838 at a cost of Rs. 1,00(), 
raised by public subscription, by a Booddhist priest of considerable note whose 
name in religion was no less formidable than Tshaya-daw-gyee-aniet 
'Wontliakalayana Tietkhalengkara Teereetedzha Mahadhammaraza Tieraza- 
gooroo.’^ To the south of the town ax*e two very old Pagodas supposed to con- 
tain relics of Gaudama. 

Besides Pagodas the ruins of ancient towns remain as signs of the former 
glory of the kingdom. Tha-htoon and Martaban, once the capital of a powerful 
monarchy, still exist but Myawaddee in the valley of the Thoungyeng a little 
south of the 17th degree of north latitude and Attaran on the river of the 
same name, once great cities, are now almost entirely deserted ; the former 
contained some 50,000 inhabitants and was enclosed by a regularly built high 
and thick wall, of which the remains are still traceable, with a deep double ditch^ 
which formed a parallelogram, the longer sides two miles in length and the 
shorter one mile. Traders in large numbers from Siam and from the neighbour- 
ing States resorted to it and annually caravans arrived from Muangla and from 
China whilst from the west came European goods, imported into Martaban, 
and salt from the coast. 

The parts of the district which are most cultivated are the Tha-htoon sub- 
AgrMteeanaproducta. principally in its south-western portion, 

Bheeloo island, the lower part of the country between 
the Salween and the Hlaingbhwai, the plain land east of Maulmain, 
the north-western borders of the lower portion of the Houiig-tharaw and the 
tract between the Toung-gnyo range and the sea from Maulmain southwards 
towards Amherst and in the extreme south near Re. The Tha-htoon sub-division 
furnishes about five-sixteenths of the cultivated area of the whole district and 
of this four-fifths are in the Martaban township of which the western portion 
is the richer. Bheeloogy won and the large township of Zaya, between Maulmain 
and Amherst, have about the same area under cultivation and together include 
about three-eighths of that of the whole district. 

In the mountainous country forming the Houngtharaw and southmm 
portion of the Gyaiug Attaran townships there is but little cultivation whilst 
almost the whole of the plains between the Salween and the undulating ground 
bordering the Hlaingbhwai and those between the Houngtharaw and the 
Attaran are inundated during the rains and at some periods are several feet 
under water. In parts of the Gyaing Than-lweng township, especially near 
litoon-aing on the Salween about twenty miles above Maulmain, inhabited by 
Takings who or whose fathers emigTated from Pegu in a body after the first 
Burmese war, and along the banks of the Gyaing rice is extensively grown. 

The cultivated area is increasing markedly; in 1869-70 there were 318 
square miles under tillage ; five years later, in 1873-74, 401 and in 1875-76 
461. Rice is the main produce: in 1875-76 2,46,022 acres or 390 square miles, 
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that is more than the whole cultivated area in 1869-70; were planted with this 
grain; and the average rate of produce per acre being 1,635 lbs. the gross 
produce of unhusked rice in this district was about 179,574 tons, of which 
about 117,421 were exported in the shape of husked rice. Dhanee palms and 
betel palms are largely cultivated; Akyab alone has a more extensive area 
of the former and Shwe-gyeng of the latter. Of tobacco a small quantity is 
raised both by Barmans and by Karengs, by the former principally on the sand 
banks in the Hpagat circle at the junction of the Salween and. the Bhenglaing, 
by the latter in small patches for their own use; sessamum is grown by the 
latter and sold to the former who express the oil. Of sugar-cane plantations 
there were 1,189 acres in 1875-76: some of the cane is exported to 
Rangoon and from some sugar is made for local consumption and for export. 
Though but little cane is grown in Tha-htoon this sub-division has the 
largest number of mills. The cane is cultivated in the neighbouring Shwe- 
gyeng district on the banks of the Bheeleng, where in the season a brisk trade 
is carried on, purchasers going up from Tha-htoou. Excellent cotton might he 
grown but at present other crops offer a better return ; for some years small 
quantities have been exported to India, Arakan, Tavoy and Mergiii but it is 
principally cultivated by the Karengs on the hill sides for home consumption. 
Considering the very large extent of the district and the proportion of that extent 
which is mountainous and unsuited for regular cultivation the number of 
Toungyas or Hill gardens is not large, even Thayetmyo and Prome in the 
northern portion of the valley of the Irrawaddy having more ; this is mainly 
due to the sparseness of the population which is congregated in the lower parts 
leaving the hills and mountains comparatively speaking uninhabited. The 
land is almost entirely in the hands of small proprietors who hold it direct from 
the State and cultivate it themselves aided by the members of their families and 
occasionally by hired labourers, who are paid in kind to the value of from six 
to eight rupees ‘a month according as they live and board with their employers 
or not. Of large proprietors there are none and the average holding is from 
10 to 15 acres, which is shewing a tendency to increase, but at a very slow 
rate. As a rule the proprietors reside near their lands and have not yet 
reached that stage of advancement in which they take up their abode in towns 
and live on the rent of their landed property nor can they do so until 
the average holdings increase in size and the rent increases from the present 
average rate of two or three rupees per acre a year. The area under cultivation 
according to crops was^ in acres, in : — 


Yea®. 

Eiee. 

Sugar. 

Cotton. 

Vege- 

tables. 

Betel 

Hut. 

Cocoa- 

nut. 

Bbanee. 

( 

; Fruits. 

All other 
kinds. 

Total. 

1855-56 

77,459 



i Unknown 




13,329 ; 

90,788 

1868-69 

1,61,345 

133 

1,313 

7,180 

3,430 

iio 

3,083 

12,930 

3,009 

1,92,533 

1869-70 

1,70,400 

948 

569 

7,702 

3,375 

1,023 

4,262 

12,470 

3,262 

2,04,011 

1870-71 

1,76,998 

875 

699 

7,660 

8,386 

1,062 

4,812 

13,764 

2,955 ' 

2,11,601 

1871-72 

1,87,353 

834 

1,610 

, , , 

3,875 

1,062 

4,307 

12,601 

2,439 

2,13,681 

1872-73 

1,97,082 

993 

1,016 

. * 

3,472 

' 1,066 

[ 4,644 

12,586 

2,520, 

2,23,378 

1873-74 

2,20497 

955 

877 

. • 

3,468 

1,060 

! 4,686 

12,731 

2,249 

2,40,422 

1874-75 

i 

2,42,848 

1,107 

778 

*• 

3,600 

1,060 

4,643 

14,027 

2,530 

2,70,493 
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There still remam (in 1875-76) 4,813 square miles of culturable land 
waiting only foiv cultivator 

Keepiiig pace with the increase in the area cultivated has been the in- 
crease in agricultural stock : — 


Ploughs. Boats, 


This district has suffered terribly from cattle-disease which is imported 
almost annually from the Shan States Myawaddee and the Three Pagodas. 
In 1876 between the 1 st January and the 30th August 12,562 head of cattle 
(II 529 O buffaloes and 1,272 cows, bulls and bullocks) died. 

The most important natural product is, undoubtedly, teak. Ever since the 
country came under the British G-overnment this article of trade has attracted 
the attention of almost every class ; an immense amount of capital has been 
sunk and lost and whilst the forests have been the grave of many a few for- 
tunes have been made but ruin has overtaken the majority of the Eoresters. 
To the attractions of the timber-trade and its ramifications is mainly due the 
growth of Maulmain and at first the prosperity of the district. The more 
considerable portion of the timber is of foreign growth and is brought down the 
rivers from Siam and Zeng-mai for shipment at Maulmain. The mode of bring- 
ing timber to market is as follows ; — the selected trees are girdled (almost 
everywhere in British territory by responsible Government officers) by a rim of 
bark being cleared off right round the stem about five feet from the ground. 
Three years later the trees are felled, marked, and dragged by , elephants to the 
bed of the river or stream which taps the forestand left there till the 
waters rise during the height of the rains when the logs float down — in some 
cases untouched and unseen in others, as in the Thoungyeng, followed 
and guided by men and elephants~till they reach the Kyodan where their 
further progress in artificially arrested. Here are stationed parties of Foresters 
who recognize their own timber by the marks put on in the forest, draw each 
log to the bank and form them into rafts which are taken down by raftsmen 


Buffaloes. 

Cows, 

Bulls, 

Bullocks. 

Carts. 

36,501 

5,297 

! 2,356 

43,169 

18,442 

3,837 

40,984 

20,820 

4,088 

44,661 

28,897 

4,096 

49,988 

28,473 

i 4,109 

52,893 

31,471 

6 20 

55,286 

28,988 

■ 5,450 

66,672 

34,611 

5,359. 

77,886 

39,254 

6,400 


4 - 
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in Maiilmain. At the Kyodan or rope station on the Salween, some distance 
below the great rapids, where the river is narrowed to a third of its natural 
breadth between two perpendicular cliffs^ a deep blue clear swift stream run- 
ning between them, an immense cable is stretched from one side to the other 
which intercepts the floating logs as they collect during the night. At dawn 
a niimber of foresters may be seen scrambling over them, diving under them, 
and swimming amongst them shouting with laughter as a rolling log preci- 
pitates a novice into the water. Each one is trying to select a log and 
paddle it ashore clear of the assembled mass. Sometimes the weight of the 
timber snaps the cable and the whole accumulated body of wood, logs, 
drift and rubbish from the forest tears down the river till it is stranded by 
the current or with great difficulty landed by practised men who make this 
their profession and receive salvage at a fixed scale. Some of it is often lost 
by being carried out to sea or stranded on unfrequented islands. The 
salvors are also busily employed in collecting logs which accidentally pass the 
rope : these they form into rafts from which the owners select their particular 
logs. 

A product having all the same properties as camphor is^ extracted by distil- 
lation from a syngeneseous plant belonging to the sub-division of Verhcnaceoi 
Eupatormf which is very common throughout the country. The quantity 
which is obtained from this plant in the dry season is not ineonsiderable 
and might probably be increased by a more perfect process of distillation, 
A kind of gamboge is obtained from the juice of two trees in the district, 
which, though not fitted for use as a colour, promises to afford an excellent 
varnish and, like gamboge, is a powerfully drastic purgative. The Ka-gnyeng 
which grows abundantly in the forests yields an oil used as a varnish, which is 
extracted by making a large hole in the trunk in which a fire is kindled the 
heat drawing out the oil which is collected in earthen pots. Sticklac occurs 
in the north produced by the Coccus Laccce on several species of ficus. 

When the Tenasserim provinces were ceded by the King of Burma under 
the treaty of Yandaboo they were considered so unpro- 
Beveniie. diictive that their surrender was at one time seriously 

contemplated. The rapid tide of immigration, the discovery of valuable teak 
forests and the careful and fostering measures of the ofiicers placed in charge 
soon bore fruit and in 1855-56 the revenues of this district, exclusive of those 
of the Tha-htoon sub-division which then formed a part of what is now called 
the Shwe-gyeng district, amounted to Es. 449,360, and up to 1862-63 
increased rapidly : — - 

. : RS.' ■' ^ 

1856 - 57 .. .. .. 522,160 

1857 - 58 ... *, .. 552,480 

1858 - 59 .. .. .. .. .. 671,500 

1859 - 60 ' .. .. 720,050 

1860 - 01 ,, .. .. .. ,, 916,930 

1861 - 62 .. 962,530 

1862 - 63 .. .. .. .. .. 934,860 

In 1863-64 there was a considerable diminution from customs and iu 
1864-65 from land, in the latter case due mainly to a lowering of the rates. 
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In the next decennial period^ or from 1862-63 to 1872-73^, the revenues 
continued to rise : — 


All other 
items. 


Customs. Excise. 

and Net. 


Capita- 

tion. 


Total. 


The principal increases were under the heads of customs and fisheries but 
the land revenue had very nearly doubled and the proceeds of the capitation 
tax had more than doubled. Three years later the total revenue amounted to 

Es. 1.687,413. . ., 11 '! • i. 4 . 1 . 

In 1873 there was a remarkable increase in the land revenue owing to toe 

largely increased area which became taxable. This was parOy due to 
an increase in actual cultivation, caused by the improvement m the nee- 
trade which up to a year or two before was insignificant timber being the 
principal and almost only important export from Maulmain, partly to land 
in the Tha-htoon and Zaya townships having been reclaimed and rendered 
fit for rice cultivation and partly to numerous leases having tallen m and 
the area which the lease-holders had added to their fields during the exist- 
ence of the lease now for the first time becoming li^le to Eevenue demand. 

The land revenue, gross revenue and cost of omcials ot ali kinds in ^ tins 
district;, including those employed in the town of Maulmain and the divisional 
staff, during the last ten years were : — 


Land Eevenue. I Gross [Revenue. Cost of officials, 
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.Gpv eessioa of the Tenasserim provinces tte land 

For some years after tire cession upon the value of the crop, 

revenue was represented by a levy ol _ P, Vranged periodically to 

calculated at an average ad valormm^ Jjb was mran,e 

suit the mutations in the maikc p ^ English acre being the 

changed and payment on fixed as the maximum per acre 

£plL ta U6».o«W ever since, th.ngh the 

reven^ ^ 

town funds, levied in towns local receipts except those from 

sourcesj {h) a district fund ^ Ad on tlie land Eevenue and fisheries, 

the five per cent, cess, and (c) the cess levied on t ^ j^grease of Es. 11,830 

In 1878 the produce o ’ thoseof 1871.: the increase was 

over the receipts in 1872 and of Es. , 1875-76 the aniount realized was 

especially in the five per cent. cess. In 1875 /b me 

Es. 54,449. between the Siamese and the Peguan 

Th. .cenc ct rnvnged by th. Bn^n 

Population. armies of Aloungbhoora and his successors on the o 

hanaandhythetroopsoTh^^W^^^^^ 

present districts ofTavoy n-i i-Ug^ annexation of Pegu the 

fitUc over 70,000 cod.. 7““ “ iTlMTae number M 

increase was extraordinarily and increas g y P .gg 5 q pg^, gent, in 

Aon t. 86,000, or by 21 pc j " S ^ * die. It » 
the acoade; cud m 1865 to 213^29, or by 69 P^ it i, 

impossible now to tell how inuch of t immigration 

00^ amt only nn influitenmnl P»I»*“ mS to Itolmoin, “which 
which owellod the numborc : 0 Mnulmcin nnd the 

rapidly rtoo SS 

district geneially 1 i^oc I8f!5 257 000 souls, it is calculated, 

whence in this period, from 1826 to the west and 

emigrated to the v ^ igoy Mouno’ Tsat, a Taking 

StabS tt MainV yif"". Ag“i“«t M 

to the south; this party was ^ 

obtaining a sufficient supply of , ^i,;gU then comprised only the 

o-rain In 1855 the population of the district, wliicH ttien commi«i Ad^ot 

Country east of the Salween from ^or hy^56%or 

numheLd 83 146 souls, in If « h J dS^^ ^ho 

cent, in the five years^ and in 1870 to 2 d5^74i iu« 4 - Tn'% +a fbnt time 

whole of the Tha-htoon sub-division was transferred from P 

was called the Martaban, and since then ^^„ttei had risen to 

later, when the first regular census was taken, the numoa nau 
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239,940, of wliom 46,472 were residents of Maulmaio — a fislung-village in 
1825 — tlie remaining 193,468 being spread tliroiighout the district and^ 
being to a considerable extent agricult arists, found most numerous where the 
soil is most fertile and culturabie ; Martaban, Bheeloo-gywoii and the plain 
country east and north of Maulmain shewing the largest numbers, whilst 
the hilly Houngtharaw and Hlaingbliwai townships had only a small popula- 
tion almost entirely composed of Karengs and Siamese. The population in 
1872, exclusive of that of Maulmain, was : — 


Talaings 

, , 9^,476 

Karengs 

. . 63,751 

Toungthoos 

. . 19,636 

Arakanese 

. . 8,215 

Shans 

. . 5,891 

Burmans 

. . 4,241 


natives of India — 

Hindoos , . . . 4,230 

Maliomedans . . 826 

Cliinese . . . . 1,848 

Malays . , . . 72 

All others . . . . 646 


During the Burmaii occupation of the country the coast-tracts of 
Tenasserim were peo|>led for the most part by Takings, called by themselves 
Moon, and subsequently to the cession of these provinces to the British, 
after the English had abandoned the valley of the Irrawaddy, their numbers 
were largely reinforced by immigration from Pegu. The lower portion of the 
Tha-htoon sub-division round about Martaban, the country extending north- 
ward along the left bank of the Salween, and more especially the tract of 
country from Maulmain southward to Re between the sea and the Toung-gnyo 
hills are inhabited mainly by this race. A people of the same stock as the Kols 
and other aboriginal tribes of India, who may have occupied that country even 
before the Dravidians entered it, seem to have arrived in Burma both from 
the north and by the coast, though, as stated by Sir Arthur Phayre, we 
have now no means of tracing whether the Mans {Moon) of Pegu came direct 
down the Brawati {Irrawaddy) or parting from their kinsmen the Kolarian 
tribes, in the lower course of the Ganges or the Brahmaputra, came through 
Arakan to their present seat. There appear now to be no indications of 
their presence either in Arakan or in the country of the upper Erawati/’ 
Later, about a thousand years before Christ, the Dravidians from Talingana 
arrived by sea and established trading colonies on the coast of Eamayana,^’^ 
that is the country between the mouths of the Bassein and of the Salween. 
They found the Moon wild and uncivilized, yet the Dravidian colonists have 
been merged into the mass of that wild raee^’ losing, except for foreigners, 
even their name but leaving, as it were, in the word Taking’’ by which 
this mixed people is known to all but themselves, a mark to shew their 
connection with the Talingana from which they came. 

Their use of their own language, which is harsh and guttural, differing 
from Burmese in almost every word and totally different in combination of 
words and sentences and in idiom, was more than strongly discouraged by 
the Burman conqueror Aloungbhoora and by his successors, and after the first 
Anglo-Burmese war was furiously proscribed and no longer permitted in the 
monasteries or elsewhere within the Burman dominions : in Pegu it has 
almost died out but in this district, in places coastward remote from 
the principal towns, the enforcement of the orders prohibiting its use was a 
work of much difficulty and was checked by the British occupation, 
whilst the immigrants from Pegu brought it with them and reinforced 
largely the number of those who adhered to their mother tongue. In 
1772 a Taking chief named Bee-gnya Theng rebelled against the Burmans, 

l" t; 
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in 1791 Myat Poo followed his example jn Tavoy, in 1814 Thoot Paw rose 
against them, and in 1824 MengKyaik raised an insurrection, also 
These rebellions were nnsuecessful and were put down with great cruelty, the 
Takings escaping in vast numbers to Siam : the enforced emigration reached 
an estimated Lmber of over 200,000 souls and the descendants of the emi- 
fi^rants are now living in the country to which they escaped* p i-i ^ 

The Karengs occupy, generally, the hilly country, whole extent of the 
valley of the Thoung-yeng and the western slopes of Dawna spui, tlic 
banki of the Houngtharaw, of the Wengraw and of the Zamee and the moun- 
tains amongst which these rivers flow, and the upper portion of the v^lcy 
of the Re j both Sgaws and Pwos, or Pgho, are fully represented. Of pure Rur- 
mese there are but few. The Toungthoos are ‘ an isolated race, 
gin has not been very accurately fixed, of whom by far the laigei nmn 
L, in thin district; in and around Th^tof -"th » tow on ae 

Salween though some are found m (he valley of the Tsittoung ^ far north as 
the Toung-ngoo district and a few to the eastward as fp as the Houngtharaw. 

“ They are a swarthy race, sturdily built and differing in language, dress, 
“customs and physique from the surrounding races. Kiey have no written 
“character and their traditions are preserved to them hy professional story- 
“ tellers.” Their language is said by competent authorities to approach 
nearer to that of “the Pwo Karengs than to that of any of the other surround- 
ing races ” and in dress they resemble the Shans, wearing loose trousers and 
iaekets, white or blue. The Arakanese and the Shans who have immigrated 
from the west and from Siam may be considered as permanent reside^s who 
have settled definitely in the country as, doubtless, have most of the Chinese 
and some of the Hindoos and Mahomedans-yamongst whom are included 
Burmese women converted before marriage with Mussulmans, a process to 
which they have little or no aversion, and the mixed descendants of these 
marriages — ^but of these many have come only to make money and look foi- 
ward to a return to India. On the banks of the Attaran in the Theethaio 
circle, some distance below Maulmain, is a colony of Maliomedans, and others 
scattered by twos and threes are found in most of the trading towns and 
villages. The Hindoos, rarely penetrating far into the interior, are clustered 
in the town and larger villages near Maulmain. 

As almost everywhere else in the province the inales are more numer- 
ous than the females (the numbers being 52-07 of the former to of 

the latter) and as might be expected this is most so amongst the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans and least so amongst the indigenous population : of the 
Hindoo population 69-33 per cent, are males and of the Mahomedans 64-03, 
whilst of the Booddhists— Takings, Barmans, Toungthoos, Arakanese, ka. — 
51*66 per cent, are inales. Though not entirely yet in a great measure this 
disproportion is due to the constant tide of immigration which is to a great 
extent confined to males. In 1872 the immigrants numbered 19,906 and in 
1878 12,631, the emigrants numbering 9,796 and 5,396. 

The population of the district in 1875-76 was 2,75,432, of whom 57,719 

were in Maulmain. . 

The number of towns and villages spread over the face of the country is 
„ - ... 759, of which 420 have less than 200 inhabitants. 

Towns and yiUages. to 500, 61 from 500 to 1,000, 18 

between 1,000 and 2,000, 1 from 2,000 to 8,000, 1 from 3,000 to 5,000 and 
1 over 20,000. 
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The only town having a population exceeding 5,000 is Maulmain which, 
lying in 16^ 38" N. and 97® 38^ E., is situated on a bend of the Salween at 
the junction of that river with the Gyaing and the Attaran opposite to the 
small town of Martaban on the north and Bheeloo island on the west. When 
the British occupied Tenasserim in 1826 Maulmain was little else than a 
fishing- village. It was selected as the site for the cantonment of the main 
body of the troops in that province by the Gommander-in-Chief, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, as the best position from which to overawe the Burmese who still 
retained Pegu and had a force at Martaban on the opposite bank of the Salween, 
and as having a better supply of water than Amherst, at the mouth of the 
river. The large areas fi.tted for cultivation, the cruelties of the Burmese in 
Pegu and the discovery and working of the valuable teak-forests in the 
interior led to a stream of immigration and the town rapidly rose in size and 
in importance. In 1855 it had a population of 23,683 inclusive of 2,211 
troops, which ten years later had increased to 70,347 ; but after that year the 
number of its inhabitants fell year by year till in 1872-73 it had only 46,742; 
this falling off was largely caused by the losses in the timber-trade on which 
the town depended for its prosperity. In 1878-74 the number rose again to 
58,873, owing partly to an influx of Hindoos from the famine stricken 
districts in Bengal; and in 1875-76 the population was 57,719 souls. 

Amherst is a small station in 16® 15' N. and 97° 84' E. on the sea 
coast, about 30 miles south of Maulmain by river and 54 by road. On the 
cession of Tenasserim to the British Mr, Crawford the Commissioner selected it 
as the seat of the local Government and called it Amherst after Lord Amherst 
the Governor-General, its native name being Kyaih Khamee. Mr. Crawford 
appears to have been guided in his selection by its position, easily accessible 
from the sea, well elevated and open to the sea breeze and on the Wakharoo 
a river navigable for some distance by large ships the mouth of which 
affords a good harbour. The General Commanding, however, preferred Maul- 
main which eventually, in 1827, became the head-quarter station. A bold range 
of wooded hills rises within a short distance on the inland side of the town, 
leaving a limited space of level ground partially cleared of jungle between it and 
tbe sea on one side and the river on the other. As a sanatarium for invalids 
it is highly recommended and the residents of Maulmain visit it as a seaside 
I’etreat during the hot season. For some years it was garrisoned by a small 
detachment which was eventually replaced by a Police guard. 

Martaban opposite Maulmain on the right hank of the Salween came into 
the possession of the British on the annexation of Pegu by Lord Dalhousie in 
1854 and for some years was included in the then formed Martaban (now called 
Shwe-gyeng) district but, with the Tha-htoon sub-division, was transferred to 
Amherst in 1864-65. In 1544, when it was the capital of a kingdom, it was 
besieged by the Burmese aided by some Portuguese, taken and sacked, tbe King 
cast into the sea and the kingdom annexed to Burma. Daring the wars which 
lasted with hardly any intermission from this period till the subjugation of the 
whole country from Arakan to Mergui by Aloungbhoora and his successors 
Martaban was sometimes the capital of an independent State, at others 
ruled by a governor appointed by the Barman, Peguan or Siamese Govern- 
ment to each of which it belonged at different periods. Ealph Pitch who 
visited Pegu at the end of the sixteenth century described Martaban as a 
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flourishing- eitv with a large trade with China and Malacca. In the eighteenth 
century the Pegtians rose against the Burmese and succeeded in le-establisli-' 
ino- the Peffu Monarchy which a few years later was overthrown by Aloung- 
bhoora and from that time till 1852 Martaban remained in the possession of 
the Burmans. During both Burmese wars it was attacked by the English and, 
both occasions, taken after a short and feeble resistance. , . 

The ^ atyi n,nrl for rice and teuk timber in the Home and Indian maihetSj 
the rapid influx of population, which followed on 
Trade. British occupation, who settled on the fertile but 

uncultivated waste land which abounded, the discovery of vast and valuable 
tracts, and the site of the town on the Salween, winch taps a foreign 
country rich in teak forests for the produce of which this river is the only 
outlet led to a rapid increase of trade. In January 1855 the Customs Depart- 
was established and from that year onwards the values of the imports and 
exports have been ____ 


Ybae. 


Imports, 


Bs, 

3 , 583,020 

5 , 036,750 

5 , 396,880 

5 , 605,710 

5 , 930,590 

6 , 302,340 

8 . 236.480 
5 , 536,240 

4 . 884.480 
6 , 930,210 
7 , 95,2490 
5 , 971,940 
6 , 352,173 
6 , 760,680 
6 , 079,555 


Exports. 


Bb. 

4 , 390,920 

5 , 320,760 

5 , 786,210 

5 , 773,860 

4 , 966,430 

4 , 403,710 

7 , 812,980 

6 , 141,250 

5 , 419,240 

8 , 748 , 3-10 

9 , 537,370 

5 , 631,940 

6 , 043,726 

8 , 398,130 

6 , 407,004 


Total. 


Bs. . 
7 , 973,940 

10 , 357,510 

11 , 183,190 

11 , 279,570 

10 , 897,020 

9 , 706,050 

16 , 049,460 

11 , 677,490 

10 , 303,670 

15 , 678,560 

17 , 489,860 

11 , 603,880 

12 , 395,899 

15 , 158,810 

12 , 486,659 
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The principal articles of export are timber and rice and the fluctuations in. 
these were the main causes of the fluctuations of trade. Teak is sent to the 
United Kingdom and to India largely, increasingly to Foreign Europe and in 
small quantities to the Straits : the first shipment to England was in 1839. 
— - ‘ ' ^ ^ *-J shewn by the Forest revenue 

established and since then by the value of the 


The increase in the value of this trade is 

till the Custom House was c ,- 

exports : — 

Timber revemie. 

1836 

1839 - 40 

1840 - 41 

1841 - 42 

1842 - 43 

1843 - 44 

1844 - 45 

1846-46 

1846 - 47 

1847 - 48 

1848 - 49 

1849 - 50 

1860 - 51 

1851 - 52 

1852 - 53 

185 e 3-54 

1854-55 

Value of timber exjyorted, 

. ... .. 1 , 438,960 

“ * .. .. 2 , 070,570 

•* ** “ “ .. .. 2 , 949,250 

1857 - 08 .. .. •• *• .. 3 , 744,850 

1858 - 59 3 189 520 

“ :: •• ::2:964:97o 

1860-61 .. .. •• .. 6 , 062,900 

1861 - 02 .. .. •* .. 4 , 302,020 

1862 - 63 .. •• •• *• .. 3 , 728,440 

1863 - 64 .. •• •• *• 3 , 824, 830 

The rice trade had formerly been mainly with tbe Straits, for wbieb m oij- 
nary seasons the bulk of the crop was purchased, but the gram has now acflu i 
a more favonrable standing in the European markets and year 

larger shipments are made to Europe besides tfiR R7 nnW 1102^ 

only 4,033 tons were sent to tbe United Kingdom and m 1866-67 only U . 

in 1868-69 the quantity increased to 8,552 tons, in 1871-72 it was , 
and in 1873-74 notwithstanding the large demand in India on account of 
?he scarcity in Bengal it was 21,341 tons. In the same years the exports 
to the Stoits were-6,476; 3,477 j 3,942 ; 29,765 

increase in this branch of tbe trade of the district, depending as it did on the 
rice having obtained a better footing in the European markets led to the 
erection of steam-cleaning mills, of which there were twelve m 1875-76. T^ 
following statement of the total exports shews the fluctuations of the trade . 

1864-65 .. .. tons 21.567 1873-74 .• •• M 

ImM :: :: S'll i8?6-?7 56.383 

notion is nroduccd in the district and exported as are hides, but the trade 
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The principal imports are cotton and woollen piece-goods, tea, sugar and 
sugareaiidy, spirits, vegetable oils, silk piece-goods, twist and tobacco : the 
quantities of these in 1873-74 were : — 


For administrative purposes the district is divided into eleven townships, 
Adnunistration * Tha-htoon, Hpagat and Martaban, on the west side 

of the Salween, joined to it in 1865, now forming the 
Tha-htoon, until very lately called the Martaban, Sub-division under an Assist- 
ant Commissioner whose head-quarters are at Tha-htoon. Bheeloogywon an 
island off Maulmain dividing the northern from the southern mouth of the 
Salween ; the Than-lweng Hlaingbhwai occupying the northern portion between 
the Salween and its tributary the Thoung-yeng ; the Gyaing Than-lweng 
between those two rivers hut farther south and reaching down to the Gyaing 
and, near Maulmain, a short way beyond it ; the Gyaing Attaran stretching 
southwards behind Maulmain to the extreme southern limit of the district, 
shut in on the west by the Toung-gnyo spur and on the east by the Houng- 
tharaw river ; the Zaya, the Wakharoo and the Ke Lamaing occupying the 
stretch of sea-coast from Maulmain southwards to the Ma-hlwai spur, the 
southern watershed of the Re, and bounded on the east by the Toung-gnyo 
spur; and the Houngtharaw occupying the hilly country between the 
Thoung-yeng and the Houngtharaw southwards from the Pata stream, 
an eastern tributary of the Hlaingbhwai which joins it a little north of 
the junction of that river with the Houngtharaw. These townships again 
are sab-divided into revenue circles. The Judicial tribunals of the district 
are precisely similar to those elsewhere in the province, except that 
the Eecoi'der of Rangoon is here replaced by a Judge of Maulmain with 
less extensive powers* Of the eighteen presiding officers fourteen exercise 
criminal, civil and revenue powers ; one, the Judge of Maulmain, civil and 
criminal j one, the Magistrate of Maulmain, criminal only; and two, Forest 
Officers, deal only with breaches of the Forest Rules. The maximum distance 




From 

Fixom India. 




Foreign 

ports. 

Foreign 

manufacture. 

Indian 

manafacture. 

Total. 

Cotton piece-goods 

.. Yds. 

155,608 

280,683 

222,028 

658,119 

Twist 

. . • • 

■ 

180,100 

- 

180,100 

Spirits 

. , Galls. . . 

21,953 

.. \ 

■ .. ■ ■■ 

21,953 

Spices .. 

. . Cwts. 

9,785 


■ 5,572 

15,357 

Sugar and sngarcandy 

.. „ 

5,045 


1,191 

6,236 

Tea 

..lbs. .. 

88,031 

.. 

.. 

38,031 

Woollen piece-goods 

. . Yds. 

j 

! 23,499 

i 

! , ■ ... 

23,499 

Vegetable oils . . 

*. Galls. .. 

• • 

.. 

32,719 

32,719 

Silk piece-goods 

.. Yds. 

.. 

174,884 

26,098 

201,583 

Tobacco 

. . Cwts. 

•* 

1 19,068 

17,474 

36,542 
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of villages from the nearest Court is forty miles, the average distance nine. 
For guarding this territory and for the prevention of crime and detection 
and arrest of offenders 581 Police Constables and 36 River Policemen 
were entertained in 1876 under three superior and sixty-five subordinate 
officers at a total cost of Rs. 1,55,974. It is with the Touiigthoo and 
Kareng population that the Police have most to do for these are the people 
who are most concerned in crimes of violence of which there were annually 
not a few, many however committed by Shans who rush across the eastern 
and south-eastern frontier and back again before it is possible for the 
Police to do anything, indeed in some cases before the Police are made 
aware that any crime has been committed. Sometimes a band of robbers 
sprang up in the district and, perfectly at home on the hills and in the 
wild jungles, it was only with great difficulty that it could be dispersed 
and then only after some months. In 1870 a leader of one of these gangs 
offered a reward of Es. 600 for the head of an Inspector of Police who was 
energetically hunting him down and who eventually came up with him and 
shot him after a sharp fight. A great difficulty under which the Police laboured 
was the unwillingness of the inhabitants to give information which would lead 
to the capture of a band until the atrocities become too great even for them 
to bear. Latterly there have been fewer crimes of violence such as robberies 
and dacoities and no organized gang has been known for some years. The 
town of Maulmain is protected by a body of Police, under the same Superin- 
tendent and forming a portion of the same force, numbering 149 men, of 
whom 99 are for the Military cantonment. The salaries of the men employed 
in the town are partly defrayed by the Municipality. 

The large Gaol in Maulmain, one of the ■ great Central Prisons of the 
province, has been in existence for some years but has been much improved 
of late and rendered more fitted for the reception of the large numbei’s of pri- 
soners who used formerly to be retained in the districts where they had been 
tried and convicted. Before tbe establishment of the Penal Settlement on 
the Andaman Islands Maulmain was one of the places of transportation of 
prisoners from India. As originally constructed this Gaol was simply a col- 
lection of large barracks within four high walls but work-yards, work-sheds 
and store-rooms have been added. The Gaol now consists of double-storied 
brick-work buildings with wooden floors and tiled roofs. The prisoners 
sentenced to hard labour are employed as gardeners in the Gaol garden, as 
wicker-workers, coir-workers, tailors, blacksmiths, cotton-spinners, stone 
breakers, and especially in upholstery and as carpenters and the nett value 
of their labour credited to the Government in 1875 was Es. 26,513. The 
expenditure in 1875 was : — 

Rs. 


Rations 

Establishment. . . 
Police Guard ... 
Hospital charges 
Ciotiiine'^' 


24,462 
19,750 
0,229 


8 


58 
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The prison population in the same year was : 

Criminal prisoners sentenced to impnsonment 

Civil » (debtors) 


Total 


1,456 

206 

284 


1,946 


Dedrf:^ a-om ft. ctoge. ft. of ft. O-l ft. nett cost 

for each pripner was Es. . „ogsesges 195 schools, viis.,tm Govern- 

IncludingMaulmam f a^d a considerable 

ment and 195 ® ^ ^ l^j^gge nionastic schools, spread over the whole 

number Monastic. Unfal of found in almost every village, 

isducation. in which the Booddhist Hpoongyees live and teach 

ft. 

spreading a sounder ^ in* Maulmain Viich is now classed as a 

Government school was established m 

High School, has about 100 pPl, ^ , wPipE was receiving State aid. 
absorbed a neighbouring 10^2 £,„£};^eP,ojnan"Catholic Mission:. 

St. Patrick's School ™ “ SVas oTeoea under amssto of', 

InlSTlfteMoimg-ganAn. f“ g „.t to be snlSciently well support.^ , 
pure Burmese origin . this wa. Government school. Of schools for girls , 

ind has been amalgamated with ^"XTorton Lane Girls’ School for 
only the town .£ atteched ftwhich are «« anoUlary 

Burmese girls, an excellent »4? fui town • St. Joseph’s School estab- 
girls’ schools in different par a -kr- roYi and consisting of two distinct 
fished by the li®«^--Cathdm 

seminaries, v%s., a conve t _ Church of England orphanage which holds 
mixed European origin ; and the province. In 

■ a deservedly respectable place amonaSt t ^ ^ dh in Maulmain for 

1843 the American Baptist 

Karengs in AoSment hi iSly established a town school 

follow. At Tlia-lito ^ tlio inaprovoniGiit of tlie monastic 

tor hoys and girl.. the Import of the 

schools has ^en carried in this d _ Eio-hty-nine of such schools were 
Director of Mie examined and 

visited with Sm!if ie successfil ; no less than 50 

prizes given. In ,, Examiner. Into these schools hoys alone 

srt?sts.rrhfb(n^b|ft-^^^^^ 

Commimioations. and is in course of construction as tar m Ee, 16 mues 

further whence it will eventually be prolonged to Tavoy and Mergm. At 
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V 


Kwaii-Ma a braBcli road leaves tMs main road westwards to Amherst, a dis- 
tance of 16 miles. A road has been carried from Maulmain eastward^ past 
the Farm Cave” Rocks, to the Gyaing ; this was intended as the first section 
of a road to Hlaingbhwai. A road is now being made from Martaban north- 
wards to Tha-h toon whence it will he extended to Shwe~gyeng. Besides these 
there is a short metalled road about 4| miles long from Zematliway on the 
stream of that name to Tha-htoon. 


A telegraph line extends from Maulmain past Tha-htoon to Shwe-gyeng 


(with a branch thence to Rangoon) and onto Toung-ngoo, and another from 


Maulmain to Amherst. 
Amherst, 


The only Telegraph Stations are at Maulmain and 


AMHERST.— A small town in the Amherst district at the southern mouth 
of the Salween River in latitude 16® 16^ north and longitude 97® 34' east 
about 30 miles south of Maulmain by river and 54 miles by road. A bold 
range of wooded hills rises within a short distance on the inland side of the 
town leaving a limited space of level ground partially cleared of jungle 
between it and the sea on one side^, and the Wakharoo river on the other. As a 
sanatorium for invalids Amherst is highly recommended by most medical 
men. The town displays a goodly collection of planked houses belonging to 
residents of Maulmain, who go down occasional^ to benefit by the sea 
breezes. It is also resorted to by invalids from Maulmain and Rangoon 
during the hot and dry months of February, March and April as well for the 
benefit of change of air as for the enjoyment of the cool sea-breeze and salt-water 
bathing. The chief importance of Amherst is its convenience as a pilot-station. 
The site was selected, on the cession of Tenasserim, by the Civil Commissioner, 
Mr. Crawford, as the capital of the Province and named after the Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst. The head-quarters were subsequently removed to 
Maulmain. The town gives its name to the district. 

AMHERST. — An island in the Kyouk-hpyoo district . — See Tsagoo. 

AMHERST. — A circle in the Amhert district . — See Kyaik-Khamee. 

AMHERST. — A township in the district of the same name. — SeeKyaik- 
Khcmee. 


AN. — A village in the Kyouk-hpyoo district on the An river, the head- 
quarter station of the An township. It contains a Court-house for the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner and a police station and in 1875 had a population of 
1,528 souls, largely engaged in trade. Ponies and cattle, dried tea, cutch ' 
and other goods are brought over the mountains from Upper Burma and 
passed down to the coast for distribution throughout the country and piece- 
goods, tobacco and other articles are brought hither for export to Upper 
Burma in return. 


AN.---A river in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, more generally known as the 
Aeng^ which rises in the Arakan Romas and falls into Combermere Bay, 
During spring tides large boats can ascend as far as An village, 45 miles from 
the mouth, but at all other periods they are obliged to stop some five miles 
lower down. 


AN. — ^An extensive township occupying the whole of the eastern portion 
of the Kyouk-hpyoo district from the Maee river northwards, bounded on the 
east by the Arakan Roma mountains and traversed by the An river. It has 
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„ev« been surve^ 

than belt that ot the whole distacfc IM >nnaniw j ^ Ullages 
eods, ate mainly Atahanese on the ^ In^SinT^e ntthen, part ot the 
on the Maee and ^ "f 

of which are eipoited, wh.M from Upper Bnima ^ o rphchead- 

ponieS; tea, coarse sugai', lacquered ware, _ of the same name some 

"quart,™ of the townslnp 10,519, 

Sd“the S^tallon-ta to Ks. 16,736: in the earn, year the gtoee UeTenue 
BiSXconqoeet ofArakan by the British ^ to™",? 

Bnrmt GovemershV.nd.te 

1833 it was formed ‘ P fn it In 1888 the head-quarters 

Kyont-hpyoo “"ij “yab ^“g^ipyoo and eleven circles joined to it from 
ramr.e”h?ra sV*-.te district. In 1862 Karnree and A« w«eon« ^o 

1“ htk:; Vt rnftslv“^ 

hpyS'^towVip and the Akyab district to form the Myehoon township. 

tban^TO “les^tL ^.**y.e 

?sV*5.reaS:«rvv2x 

rrr,;. 

distri^on a hill on the right hank of “oway rm^opp^^g ^e to™ 

SSiShi Js w“S“rfk ‘tL“s»t ‘ “ 

S;iS3Si;«sf3Si| 

toyinSSSfly by rice eritiyators, Lek-klmik, 

Thoon-thwa where pots for salt«boihng are manufactur . r, „ ■Ran«‘oon 

ingiy fertile and a cLsiderable quantity of land^iWtmue 

market. In 1876 the population numbered 75,147 souls, the laud 



amounted to Rs. 319,535 and the capitation-tax to ±ts. 

■RaxTAimp Bs 444 888. It contains 14 Revenue ciicles. iiie Jieaa 
auarters are at Twante. The old name of this tract was Dak. It was changed 
to An-khvee (“ wonderful” “admirable”), of which An-gyee is a corruption, 
aLtt fiftJ vears ao-o when Moung Shwe Tha the Myo Thoogyee or headman 
haLent toV annual boat races on the Royal lake at Rangoon a boat so 
named manned by men from Dala, which won all the races “ f competed. 

AN-KHYOUNG. (An stream ). — A revenue circle in the An township _ of 
thrKyouk-hpyoo district stretching westward from the Arakan mountains 
bevond the An river. It has an area of 481 square miles and a population (in 
18761 of 3 036 souls. Its principal produce is sessamum. The land revenue 
L IST^TT Rs. 2,000 the capitation-taii^Rs. 2,510 and the gross Revenue 

^ revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo 

’ ' A extent, stretching southwards from the extreme 
the right bank of the An river. Exceedingly rnoun.- 
alm^rre^tirely covered by forest : the area under e’^Jtivat^^ 

is its main produce : the population numTOrs 2,10&. 

Rs. 6,646 and the capitation-tax Rs. 2,0UU. 

revenue circle in the An township, 
tivation and a population of 4,997 souls 
It lies in the hilly country towards the 
The land revenue in 1876-77 

the Arakan Hill Tracts of whom little or 
■' ' in this 

dress like the Kbamres but speak a 
They are the only tribe 

distance from a navigable stream. 

f--Z> name (TFesfeTO 

It extends southwards in a 

from the northern boundary 
.-k- Thmughout its entire length it is traversed by 
wooded hills nowhere exceeding 500 feet in height which 
wooueuii _ _ ^ . river. In the north and separated 

rano-e is the Hien-tsai basin, a large sweet- water 
6 to 8 miles broad which is fed by numero^ 
■” ■ ’ ’ “ . itself into the sea by a narrow mouth closed by a sand- 

bar ThrprkkS^oducts of the township are rice and the l^ipa palm ; salt is 

Be™ ..d ^ 

aBy sieeotimportajiee. P'S ^ ^ kI. 19,932 and 

land revenue amounted to Rs. 37,483 tne ^ , 

the gross Revenue to Rs. 63,086 including Rs. 1,962 local cess.^ _ 

tivv weather small boats cannot ascend above Koon-tsabay-oon. 


Rs. 4,653. 

AN-LET-WAI. (Left An) 

district 1,200 square miles in < 
north of the district oxi i 

tainous and t 

veiy small j sessamum 
The land revenue in 1876-77 was 
The gross Revenue was Rs. 2,680 

A.N-LET-YA. -4^0- 

Kyouk-hpyoo districtj with little 
including those of the village of An 
north-east of the district in the valley of the An. 
was Rs. 4,922 and the capitation-tax Rs. 3,234:, 

ANOO .^ — A small tribe living in ' 

nothing is known except that the few yillag^^ which :^bey occupy 
province are dilEcult of access, that they 
distinct dialect, and bury their dead in the Forest, 
who live at any distance from a navigable stream. 

ANOUK-BHET. — A township of Tavoy occupying,^ 

Side) denotes, the western portion of &e district, 
narrow strip between the coast the Tavoy river 
of the district to Tavoy point. 

a low range of ■ m 

form the western watershed ot the lavoy 
from the coast by a still lower 
lake 16 miles long and from 
streams and empties i 



ARAKAlSr.— The most northern ot the three aivi^ions oi i^uubu u. 
extendii.^ ia a long narrow strip along the coast of the Bay of Bengal ^ 0 “ ^hc 
Naaf estuary in the north to the Khwa river in the south and shut in on thc east 
by the Arakan Roma mountains. The name is a corruption of 
the native name for the Arakanese. It covers an /S 

miles and is divided into four districts The Arakan Hill Tract^Ak^^^^ 

Kvouk-hpyoo and Sandoway. After the first Burmese war RakhaiUe,-! 7° 
gyee/’ or the Arakan kingdom/was ceded to the British ° ^ 

Ind formed into a Province which was placed under _the ' 

htken erfended^far soath as Cap. Negtau, ajd ms 

districts • Akyab An, Eamree and Sandoway. Various changes took pla 

in the boundaries of the districts and after the second ^ 

Peo'U was annexed, the lower strip, between the Khwa and Cape Negiais, was 
jSd to the Bas;ein district of Pegu. In 1875 J 

of 497,632 souls and produced a gross revenue of Es. n . 

administered by a Commissioner whose ^lead-quarters are at Ak^b and by 
three Deputy Commissioners of districts and a Supenntendant of HiU Tiacts 
Of the totaUrea 12,668 square miles are reputed to he uueultiirable and only 
785 square miles as actually under enltiyation. 

ABAKAN.— The ancient capital of Arakan . — See Mrdhmmg. 

AEAICAN HILL TRACTS.*— This district, lying amongst the wilderaess 
of mountains in the north of Arakan, for many years formed a 
Akyab district. Inhabited by wild tribes continually at loud with each othei and 
occupied largely in committing forays not only in the hills hut even 
in the lower and more civilised country to the south it was 
for the local officers to do more than occasionally to copy the_ habits ot these 
almost savages and to make occasional raids for the punishment ot v 
marauders. In 1865 in order to bring the country more under contro and, 
as far as possible, to civilize the inhabitants and reduce them gradually to 
more peaceful habits it was separated from Akyab and an officer placed 
independent charge subject directly to the Commissioner ot Arslan, in i»oo 
with a view of encouraging trade and traffic with the Hill Tribes and the 
gradual winning of them over to a more frequent peaceable communication 
with the people of the plains a market was established towards the south 
at Myouk-toung, far enough in thehills to attract the hill people whilst not too tar 
from Akyab to attract traders, where the sessamum, cotton, tobacco and 
other hill produce could be disposed of instead of being, as tormerly, 
exchanged for other goods with petty travelling hucksters who were an 
inducement to the hillmen to commit dacoity and who could not be prevented 
from carrying about for sale or barter arms, sulphur, saltpetre and gunpowder. 
The market has proved a success and is now the common resort ot hill men 
from the Kooladan and the Mee. The Superintendent can personally super- 
intend their dealings with the traders from the plains and many cases ot 


* [With the oxception of a few unimportant verbal alterations, some additions from subsequent 
reports by Captain Hughes and a change in the method of spelling so as to brmg it, as far as 
possible, into accordance with Colonel Horace Browne’s system, approved by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, the account of these tracts is taken almost entirely word for word from a report dated ui 
1872 by Mr. B. F. St. A. St. John of the XJhcovenanted Service formerly of the COth Boyal Buies 
who was for some time Superintendent. — Hpitor.] 
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The jiirisdiction of the Superintendent comprises the whole of the country 
drained by the Pay or Pee and the Kooladan with their tributaries north 
of the latitude of the Kooladan police-station (which is situated about a 
mile south of the junction of the Mee with the Kooladan) together with 
the whole of the country drained by the Le-mro and its tributaries north of the 
police post situated at the junction of the Roo with that stream and by 
streams joining the Le-mro^ above that river also the whole of the country 
north of a line drawn westward from the mouth of the Roo to a point on 
the east bank of the Kooladan about fifteen miles below the Kooladan post. 
Until a regular boundary is laid down the actual limits of the district cannot 
be fixed. On the Kooladan river the utmost limit of the real practical power 
of control of the Superintendent is twenty miles north of Dalekmai ; beyond 
this there are only one or two villages and then comes an uninhabited tract of 
country reaching far north. On the Mee his control is not felt further north 
than a mile or two beyond the police post at the junction of the Thamie and Mee 
or Walien. Above this post there are a few villages on the Thamie, but the 
Mee or Walien is uninhabited until the Bookie Shandoo villages are reached 
after seven or eight days’ journey. On the Le-rnro owing to the police post 
being on the boundary between this district and that of Akyab it is impossible 
to say how far actual control extends. Roughly the Hill Tracts may be said to 
be bounded on the soufch by the district of Akyab and on the west by 
Chittagong, whilst on the north and east are no defined boundaries but 
unknown tracts of mountamous jungle, stretching away towards Burma on 
the east and Manipur on the north. 

The Kooladan or Yam-pang is the principal river. It is called Kooladan 
by the Arakanese from “ dan” a place or location and 
koola’'’ a foreigner, as it was on this river that the 
Kings of Arakan located their Bengali slaves : Yam-png is the Khamie 
name. The source is unknown; its general course, which is said to be for 
some miles underground, is nearly north and south and even in the dry 
weather it is navigable for large boats for about 120 miles from Akyab.^ The 
tide is felt as far north as Koon-daw, 15 miles higher up. Above this the 
river is a succession of rapids and shallows, and above the Tsala stream the 
bed is excessively rocky. Its principal tributaries are the Tsala which joins it 
about 25 miles above Dalekmai ; the Rala, the Kola, the Palak, the Kan, 
the Mee which also receives the Thamie, and the Pay or Pee. The valleys of 
the Palak and Kan are fertile and open and it is said that ^ the tobacco 
formerly grown there was especially good ; owing to frequent raids these two 
valleys are now uninhabited. The banks of the Mee are inhabited chiefly by 
Mro as far north as the river’s junction with the Thamie, the small breadth of 
its valley, however, affords but little space for tobacco cultivation, as is the case 
also with the Thamie ; far north on the head waters of the Mee are Shandoo 
tribes whilst* to the south-west is the small tribe of Khoungtso who 
generally join in their raids. With the exception of a few miles above its 
junction with the Kooladan the Mee is a very shallow and impracticable 
stream. The Pee, which runs parallel to the Kooladan on the west, is 
navigable for large boats up to the latitude of the Kooladan police post, and 
thence is a shallow mountain torrent flowing through a country inhabited by 
Mro and Khamie. 

The Le-mro has its sources in the eastern Roma, the watershed between 
Arakan and Upper Burma, some distance to the north of the latitude of 
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Dalekmai and after a course due ^ceires^ the^ w^tlrs of the O 

Pee Sm the east and turning fl '7west for about eight miles, 

from r^orth and then, after of the Peng or 

it takes an abrupt turn to streams reside tribes of 

Wakrien. On the head •waters o ^ 'below their junction are tributaiy 
^d kandoo of whom little is known but below me j ^ 

K.hyeng whose villages are „ arehhree or four villages of Mro -who 

S oid Arakan(MroA<«*«y). clan who claim that parft The 

settled there by Pf™"®®'°’"i^gntd^p^and the tide ascends only a few miles 
Le-mro at its mouth is fanoes alone can pass up, whilst in the 

eo that in the dry mouth of the Eoo the Le-mro 

SSbtirtt; C »5 be««=j a,ooo .jjd 

speakinj the of covered with dense 

composed of broken xLmlets The general run of the ranges is 

forest drained by * have been forced to take an easter y 

north and south and wherever the ^^en barriers which fomerly 

or westerly course may still be see deposits on their banks iai 

dammed up the waters times.^The scenery is sometimes 

above the level of the highes necessarily, a great sameness. 

very wild and beautiM but sftll there elephant, rhinoceros, 

Amongst the wild animals “ 7 ^ ^ „g pig tiger, bear and monkey. 

pi,»da.g. IJ.. 

Ly igmelina), theng-gan-net _ north of Dalekmai there 

TaS“ 


titles to Akyah. 

Inhabitants. 


The great tribes inhabiting the hills are* 

^ in 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Eakbaing or Khyoungtha 
Shandoo 

Khamie or Khwe-myee 
Anoo or Khoungtso 
Khyeng — • • 

Khyaw or Kookie 
Mro 


Total (exclusive of the Police) •• 12,302 


xvnoi* - 

The ^ll““%““'T“XS*t2'AS!S2er*'n«!y 'm'^divided into 

gpeak a dialect II. Dala (Talaing),— HI. Tansiet 
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Some elans^ however^ are said to be descended from Talaiogs or Moon wbo 
came over to Arakan witli a princess of Pegu wbo was married to an Arakanese 
King in the sixteenth century ; a story borne out by the fact that one elan 
is still called the Moon’^ clan whilst Dalekmai is said to be named from Dala 
opposite Rangoon. In manners and customs they differ but little from 
the Arakanese and Burmese and belong to the great Myamma or Mramma 
(Burman) family : Khyoung-tha"’ simply means the sons-of-the-river.’’ 
Their numbers in this district are I 5219 , but there are many in Akyab. They 
are a quiet, pleasant people, more like the Burmese than the Arakanese in 
disposition. Their dress consists of the Arakanese waist cloth of dark 
home-spun cotton and a white turban, the hair being tied in a knot on 
the top of the head : the women wear the Arakanese petticoat which is the 
same as the Burmese save that it comes further round so as not to expose 
the leg in walking ; the colours however are sad and throughout the whole 
of the Arakanese family there seems to be a want of appreciation of the 
harmonious blending of gorgeous colours so dear to the eastern Burman ""s 
eye. Tattooing is practised but not as in Burma, the utmost being a few 
charms on the back or shoulders. Though professedly Booddhists the spirit 
worship of their fathers finds a much larger place in their hearts and many 
customs common to primitive tribes are strictly observed. The written 
cLai'acter used by the Khyoung-tha was originally the same as the Burmese 
but in repeating the alphabet they call some of the letters by different 
names : tbe books which they use are written on rough home-made x^aper 
cut to look like palm leaves and the characters used in these hooks differ 
greatly from the usual Burmese form ; this arises from the originals having 
been copied by Bengali writers who were ignorant of the true form. 

The next tribe in order is the Shandoo but of them we know so little 
that no trustworthy information can be given ; it appears, however, that the 
customs of the tribes differ. Major Tickell in 1852 had an interview with a 
Chief of the Bookie clan, which is nearest to us on the river Mee, and 
those seen by Mr. Davis and Mr. St. John were from southern tribes. In 
appearance they resemble the Khamie but their language is very different 
though a few words are found common to both. In comparing the languages 
of these tribes, who use monosyllabic words and are always in a state of feud 
with one another, little result can be obtained from vocabularies as compared 
with the consonantal sounds and the construction of the sentences. The tract 
inhabited by them for the most part lies to the east and north-east of the 
mountain which is commonly called the Blue Mountain/’ and which is 
situated at the north-west point of the Akyab district as laid down by the 
Survey officers previous to the formation of the Hill Tracts District, There 
are, however, outlying tribes on the Mee and head waters of the Le-mro and 
it is impossible to say how far they extend north and east. The only points 
which the accounts given by Captain Lewin the Superin tendant of Hill 
Tribes in Chittagong, by Major Tickell, and by Mr. St. John have in common 
are : — that they frequently use timber in building their houses and that they 
raise them from the ground ; that they are polygamous (though all the tribes are 
polygamous yet as in Burma monogamy is the rule more than the exception) ; 
that they have a dread of water above knee deep ; and that they bury their 
dead in graves dug in the village and lined with stones instead of burning 
them. In this latter custom they seem to differ from the Burmese and every 
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other tribe. Captain Lewin states that their features do not bear any signs 
of Mongolian physiognomy and Major Tiekell remarks this of one specimen 
but not of the other. Those, however, seen by Mr. St. John were decidedly 
Mongolian and in no way differed in stature or appearance from tlie Khamie. 
Strictly speaking a description of this tribe is out of place as they can hardly 
be called one of the district tribes though some of their clans are within the 
limits of the survey map. 

The Khamie, or as they are more commonly called the Khwe-myee, are 
the principal tribe of the district. Three or four generations ago they dwelt 
on the mountain ranges to the north-east but having quarrelled with their 
neighbours the Shaiidoo they were driven down towards the Kooladan, gradually 
pushing before them the Mro and the Khyoung-tha who formerly dwelt there. 
They are divided, like all the hill people, into clans and doubtless in their 
former habitat had their own lands and obeyed influential heads of 
clans ; but their forced immigration has destroyed all this and now they are 
scattered and confused though keeping together in villages composed for the 
most part of members of the same clan under a headman or tomg-meng whose 
office is generally hereditary. Toung-meng” is a Burmese word derived from 
toung^' a hill and meng” a chief : their own word for chief is " a-raing/^ 
The name ^^Khamie’^is the one by which they call themselves and means 
man’^ (homo) i the Burmese, however, as is their wont, have seized upon the 
peculiarity of their dress which hangs down behind like a tail and adapting 
the word Khamie^’ to their own language make it into " Khwe-myee^^ from 
"khwe’^ a dog, and a tail. In features, language and manners 

they are of the same family as the Mram~ma, The dress of the male 
Khamie is a long home-spun cotton cloth about one foot in width which is 
passed several times round the waist and once between the legs, the coloured 
ends banging down in front and behind; the hair is knotted over the front 
part of the head and a long twisted white cloth is bound round the head so 
as to make a turban standing well up over the forehead ; this adds to the 
height and sets them off to great advantage. They are generally well set 
up and muscular but vary greatly in stature ; they are wary and occasionally 
deceitful ; their distrust is the result of their dealings with people who 
they know deceive them and if once convinced that you will keep your 
wordthey will always trust you.-’'^ Generally speaking they are more open to 
improvement than any of the other tribes not even excepting the Khyoung-tha 
and there can be no doubt but they are now fully able to understand the 
benefits of peace and trade and are desirous of changing their former pre- 
datory habits. 

The Mro (whom Mr. St. John is inclined to consider as a sept of the 
Khamie) wear but a small blue waist cloth about four inches wide and are 
not particular as to their head dress or personal appearance ; their houses, too, 
are small and the desire for improvement is not so great. The women 
of both tribes dress almost exactly alike. A short dark blue cloth reaching 
to the knee and open at the side is fastened round the waist with a belt of 
cords covered either with large beads or copper rings ; over the breast is worn 
a small strip of cloth. Unlike the men they are very squarely built but the 
habit of carrying very heavy weights on their backs in baskets with a band 
passing over their forehead up the precipitous hill paths makes them walk 
with a constrained and waddling gait. Some when young are good looking 
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but constant labour soon destroys their personal appearance* This tribe lives 
on the Mee^ a tributary of the Kooladan, and on some streams to the souths 
and appears to be looked upon by the others as inferior to themselves. It 
was their custom to form a nest^ as nearly musketproof as they could 
make it, in some high tree connected with the ground by a bamboo ladder^ 
in which men women and children took refuge in case of attack, cutting 
the ladder after they had gone up. The practice has died out owing to the 
freedom from danger which they noAV enjoy* 

The Anoo, Koon or Khoungtso are a small tribe of whom, there is one 
village east of Dalekmai, very difficult to get at, and three or four on the Tsala 
and near the head waters of the Thamie, also difficult of access : little, there- 
fore, is known of them save that they dress like Khamie but speak a dis- 
tinct dialect which contains many words and expressions intelligible to the 
Manipuri. They also bury their dead, but in the forest* 

The Khyeng are the most widely spread of all the tribes and inhabit the 
Arakan Roma mountain range, east of the Le-mro river, that divides 
Arakan from Burma, and extends from far south down into the Sandoway 
district and across the Romas into the Pegu division. Though all acknowledge 
that they are of the same family and universally tattoo the faces of their women, 
a practice peculiar to their tribe, yet there is a great difference between the 
dialects of those who are brought captives from the east side and of those who 
inhabit these hills : generally speaking they are shy and averse to improvement, 
cultivating neither cotton nor tobacco for sale. They are divided into numerous 
clans each of which is located on certain tracts sufficiently large to supply them 
with cultivation the boundaries of which th^ never exceed. 

It has been said that they adopted the custom of tattooing the womens’ 
faces to prevent their being taken by the Burmese rulers and this is the 
explanation almost universally accepted in the plains and in the Pegu division ; 
but the reason may have been as suggested by Mr. St. John, that they mark 
them thus so as to know them when carried away by other tribes and also 
to enable them to conceal the women of other tribes carried off by them. 
Their language though not understood by either Khamie or Mro has 
many words in common with theirs* The men knot their hair over the fore- 
head and the waist cloth is, in these hill tracts, reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensioDS; in fact it can hardly be said to have the slightest 
pretensions to decency. Those of the tribe who live east of the Roma mountain 
dress somewhat differently (See Khyeng). 

The women wear a short waist cloth but open on both sides and a 
smock frock like that worn by the Kareng hut very short ; the clans further 
south wear it long. 

The Khyaw inhabit a village of about 30 houses near the junction 
of the Tsala with the Kooladan : they are undoubtedly of the Kookie family 
but how they became separated from the main body is not known. The men 
knot their hair at the back and shave over the forehead ; the women plait 
it into two tails which are brought up over the forehead : their features are 
diffei'ent to the other tribes and their complexion far darker. 

Though there may be a few minor differences in the manners and customs 
of these tribes yet on the whole there is great similarity. The religion of 
all is spirit worship of the most primitive kind and consists in paying a 
sacrifice of blood to the spirits of the hills and rivers as a means of averting 
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evil; tte smallest act cannot be performed without shedding the blood of 

some kind of animal or bird. . „ 

In the year there are two important ceremonies for the propitiation or 
the “ Ka-nie or spirit, viz,, at the time of sowing seed and before harvest. 
At the first a fowl or pig is taken alive to the place to be sown, a small heap 
of rice seed is placed on the ground and the blood from the animal is poured 
on it; the flesh is taken home and eaten. The second is pertomied when 
the rice plant is well grown but before the ear has come up ; a fowl, pig or 
dog is killed at home and the blood is smeared on long bamboos decorated 
by sbavinsc round the joints so as to leave tassels and turts hanging irom 
them ; these bamboos are then taken to the field and stuck up in vaiious 

is also another annual feast, in honour of departed spirits who 
are called “hpalaw.” This custom is followed by the Khamie and 
Khyoung-tha but not by the Mro. The ceremony is performed by the 
Khamie after harvest and is called " ta-proungpa-oung or the opening ot 
the dead-house. When a person dies and has been burnt the ashes are 
collected and placed in a small house in the forest, together with his spear 
or o-un which has first been broken in pieces. These small houses are generally 
placed in groups near a village, for which they are sometimes numerous enough 
to he mistaken. After harvest the whole of the deceased s relatives cook 
various kinds of dishes and rice and take them with pots ot 'a-moo 
(liquor made from rice) to the small houses where the ashes repose; the doors 
of the house are opened and food having been placed for the departed are 
re-closed : the relatives then weep, eat and drink and return home m the 
evenina-. Khyoung-tha perform this ceremony thrice a year but with 
them it consists simply of setting aside food and drink for the departed tor 
a short time and, then throwing it away into the river. 

During the'-'dry weather numerous feasts are given at which large 
numbers of ctEttle 'iu’e killed and eaten and rice-heer and spirits consume . 
It is a mark of. distinction amongst them to have it said that they have 
killed so many head at a feast j the largest number Mr. St. John heard ot was 
150 killed at one feast by a headman (A-raing) and his sons._ The gayals, 
butfaloes and oxen are tied up to a post and speared behind the right 
shoulder but other taimals have their throats cut. Dogs are castrated when 
young for use at feasts. The post used by the Mro is Y shaped ; and just 
below the fork carved so as to represent two or more beasts. There is some 
peculiar but at present unknown significance attached to this symbol both 
by Mro and Khamie and it is often carved on the posts of headmens 
houses and on the house ladder. The Khamie and Khyeng do not carve 
their posts but set them up rough ; in the Khyeng villages some rough 

stones are set up. _ ,,, » ■ v 

At the feasts there is always a drinking of “ khoung or _ rice-beer 
which is made by soaking rice with certain ferment-causing roots in^ a large 
pot : this pot is then put away till required and then filled to the brim with 
water ; a reed with two little holes cat at the side above the bottom joint 
bsbviug bBeu thrust down into the liquor it is sucked up and when the 
first man has drank his quantum he marks it with a slip of bamboo and fills 
up with water for the next comer. One pot is suflScient for a large number 
of men. When five or six pots are put in a row the drinkers are supposed 
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to commence at one and move on up the line until they come to the other. 
This liquor is not disagreeable and is moderately intoxicating. 

Dancing must be seen to be clearly understood : it is more of a side 

Dances. closing step than a dance the line being headed by 

drummersj small gong players^ wind instrument 
blowers and men armed with spears, Wa-raik” (a peculiar brass bandied 
sword said to be made by the Shandoos and much prized), muskets and 
shields. The step consists of closing two steps to the right and one to the 
left in time to the music and at the same time bending the body so as to 
throw the posteriors outwards : the young men commence it and then drag in 
the girls between them to whom they make love and whom they stimulate with 
ardent spirits. I have seen’^ writes Mr. St. John a young man thus dancing 
away and murmuring a love song into the ears of two girls at the same time, 
one on each side, with his arms round their necks.’’ Before commencing 
the faces of all are often smeared with a mixture of saffron and rice flour 
which is supposed to ward off the bad effects of drinking. Occasionally they 
dance a wild sort of war dance with “ dhas” and shields and there is also 
a very clever dance something resembling the sword dance of Scotland 
but between two heavy rice pounders which are clapped together by two other 
men to the sound of a drum : if the dancer is not very agile or exact he 
is liable to get his leg broken between the pounders. 

Till marriage, intercourse between the sexes is perfectly free and unres- 
Maniage. trained j and it is considered highly proper to marry 
a girl great with child though it be that of another 
man ; if however a girl bring forth before marriage the child is, it is said, 
exposed. Marriage is a simple contract consequent on making valuable 
presents to the parents. It is an insult to tell a girl that the young men 
will not sleep in her house. 

Tabooing. ceremony of Ya” for tabooing is strictly observed 

on the following occasions 

1st , — When any person belonging to the village is killed by a tiger 
or crocodile ; when the body of any person so killed is brought 
into a village ; or when any woman of the village dies in child- 
birth all intercourse with other villages is cut off until the appear- 
ance of the next new moon. 

2nd , — When a village or house is burnt ; or when a new village is erected 
intercourse is forbidden for the period of three days. 

37'’d , — When any epidemic breaks out intercourse is forbidden with 
that village until the disease has disappeared. 

— When the rice plants are well up and require weeding intercourse 
is forbidden for seven days, 

— When a villager dies by accident intercourse is forbidden for one 
day. ' 

Any person breaking this custom is fined by the headmen of the 
neighbouring villages. To show that a village is tabooed strings or canes are 
suspended across the road. 

At harvest time the people are forbidden to eat flesh or fish ; and 
any person who has killed another or been wounded by a tiger or crocodile 
is obliged to abstain from flesh fora period extending from three months 
to one year.; It is also considered wrong to take money for a tiger’s skin. 
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When the inhabitants of a village liave heen_ successful in ynid or m 
■ repelling an attack a sacrifice is offered to the Kanie 
Cuatoms. or o-uardian spirit j all the men dancing a war dance 

wolTn are left at the place of cremation for the ghost to feed on, and neglect 

nf tiliis custom is si bar to inlicrittincG. . , . 'j:,,! 

^ According to the Hill custom all offences or injuries are 
only and this fine is called in the Burmese “ goung-hpo, or hea J,,’, 

Ty the Mro it is called «aloo-wang”; ^rv 

TP fPo fine or debt be not paid means are first taken to try ana rcoovo 

the money by restraining the person and if this be ineffectual - 

S “rtoes the slave'of the injured party who 

1 -i-r, v:,T/M-V nr csells him In eases where it is impossible to apprcnenu 

thrparty or recover the amount due the creditor will bide ’ 

whPiFlealt expected, a raid will be committed on the village of the debtor. 
As this* “ o-ouno'-hpo” is constantly demanded for purely imaginary ’ 

id £ a veiT arbitrary manner, raids are sometimes committed and feuds 
ilished In very fnvolous pretences j for instance the 
Ihtndoo and thi Karay clan of Khamie, who formerly lived in th® Palook 
is said to have originated in a dispute concerning a bamboo pipe b®ad, an 
IrSfeif but aS and has rLulted in the expulsion of he whde 

A-f fVip Kliamie from that valley- In another ease a young Mi 
finfi V of a small deer that had been killed by a tiger and threw it into the fores 

Siotlmr man4^^^^^^^^ f 

the s^e ^t 

death, , nf larcrer value was made; this was too much and the 

pi^ofwhL the demand was made fl^ to the f'^perintendent for succoun 
^ The following , is an abstract ot the HiU laws as 

Laws. and quoted by Mr. St. John, two 

successive Superintendents. ^ . 7 

CmMuaL 

i —If a person commit murder he should he fined the 

„ slaves and several spears, swords and gongs, say m all 

Murder or Homicide. jf caused accidentally the 

fine f ‘f J5:^‘’j™i„nder.a ly e tody of ™der. tie 

is to be held responsible and if apprehended is 
hound to return the value of all property taken (includ- 

ino- the head money of persons killed) and also to pa,y a fine. _ ja 

iii-lTa village he burnt down in committing a raid t|ie leader is 
^ hound to make good the damage done and to pay a fine 

Eaid and arson. ! 


— ^ ' 
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iv. — A person wlio commits theft is bound to return the pro- 
perty, or its value, and to pay a j&ne not exceeding 
Rs. 30. 

Grievous hurt. person who causes grievous hurt may be 

fined Rs, 100. 

vi. — If a person assault another he is to pay a fine not 
exceeding Rs. 30. 

vii. If rape be committed on a married woman the husband is entitled 

^ to demand a sum not exceeding Rs. 60. Rape of 

an unmarried woman is to be punished by a fine not 

exceeding Rs. 30. ; ^ . 

Besides the fine the offender has to pay for the animal (pig) slam to make 
the agreement binding. 

When murder is committed in a raid any raiders caught red-handed are 
at once beheaded and the heads stuck up in the village. ^ 

A woman may not receive a fine but a male relative or husband may 
receive it for her, 

CiviL . . ■ ■ 

i _If two persons dispute about a debt or other matter and neither 
can produce evidence they are obliged to go through 
^ * the ordeal of ducking the head in water, and the decision 

is given in favour of him who keeps under longest. 

ii.— If a debt be not paid and the debtor is not apprehended the 
. creditor's party, if strong enough, attacks the debtor^s 

Execu ion. tillage and carries off as many captives as it can. 

iii _The interest on a debt is double the principal if one year 
he allowed to expire from the date on which it was 

xllt6r6StJ* I 1 n 

contracted. ; ^ 

„ V -ui f ^ iv. — ^The debts of the father must be paid by the 

Sons liable for father. 

sons. 

V. — If a man die without male issue his property is claimed by his near- 
est male relative ; he, therefore, is responsible for the 
isomaie issue. deceased whether there be property or not. 

yI. — S hould a man die leaving a son who is a minor the nearest male 
relative acts as guardian until minority ceases on 
marriage when he is bound to give account of his 
stewardship. 

Yii, — A woman cannot inherit and is, therefore, not 
responsible for a debt. ^ _ 

viii. — If a man die leaving two or more sons the 
property is divided as follows : — 

.nly two they divide equally : if there be more than two 
youngest take two shares each and the others one share 

eath of the father the eldest son must give his maternal 
uncle a full-grown buffalo or the value. On the death of 
the mother the youngest son must give a paternal uncle 
lo or the value. If this cannot be done a son should be 


Minority. 


Women. 
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P/:>rmAo+irrnfr manbeou the pointof death and cannot pay his 

^ ^ debts he must leave a son to the creditor to work it off. 

xi. — Slaves do not inherit unless adopted according to rule ; if inheriting 

Slaves. as having been adopted they will be held responsible for 

debts. If a slave, however, be adopted by a master who 
has sons he cannot inherit. 

xii. — There is no fixed age for marriage, nor any constraint used to 

influence choice. • Marriage is contracted on consent of 
aniage, the woman’s parents after payment of the fixed dowry 
by the suitor. 

xiii. a . — If a husband wish to divorce his wife he may do so and take 

Divorce. children ; but in so doing he will forfeit claim 

to dowry. 

2.™ If a woman have children by a former husband she is entitled to 
them on divorce. 

c, — A divorced woman must, until re-maiTied, be supported by the male 
relative who received her dowry or by his heir. 

xiv, a , — No female can receive dowry : it must be 
received by the nearest male relative. 

5.— If a husband chastise or ill-treat his wife and she absconds in 
consequence he is nevertheleSsS entitled to receive back the dowry. 

c , — If a wife abuse or ill-treat her husband he may chastise her ; but 
if on that account he divorce her he forfeits claim to dowry, 

XV. a , — If the husband divorce the wife for proved adultery he is entitled 
Adultery. receive the dowry paid by him and may also demand 

a sum equal to the dowry from the adulterer in addition 

to fine and costs. 

b . — If a man commit adultery the wife has no redress. 

xvi. — Should a woman die in giving birth to a child before marriage the 
reputed father must pay her value to her father or nearest male relative. 

Oath is usually taken by swearing to speak the truth on a musket, spear, 
Oatlis. sword, tiger’s tusk, eroeodile^s tooth and stone hatchet 

(supposed to be a meteoric stone, they are occasionally 
found when cutting the jangle); these are all held together in the hands 
whilst repeating the oath. This is not much feared and it is said that the 
Khamie consider an oath taken on the skull of a cat or tiger more binding. 
Some Mro say that an oath taken on the praying mantis is binding whilst 
this is denied by others. 

Cultivation is of the simplest character, that commonly called 

Cultivation. toiingya in Burma and joom in India : it consists 
in selecting a suitable spot of forest on the side of 
a hill and clearing it by cutting down the underwood ; early in April 
this is set fire to and immediately afterwards the seed is sown broad- 
cast. The only implements used are a chopper about twelve inches long 
and about three inches broad at the end, in fact an isosceles triangle of iron 
with a base of three inches, the apex being fitted into a bamboo handle, and 
a small axe or triangular celt^’ of iron with the small end run through a 
hole in a bamboo to form the handle. Unlike Burmese choppers however 
the wash is only on one side. During the rains cotton and sessamum 
are planted on the same piece of ground. In August the rice ripens and 
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the family on some fine day repair to the field with a basket four or five feet 
in diameter; the womM and childi’en reap the ears with a rough jagged 
sickle and carry them to a man who tramples out the grain which when 
taken home is dried in the sun or^ if the weather will not allow of thisj over 
fires. 

The cotton is much sought after by the Arakanese and of late years 
the cultivation has considerably increased as the Khamie on the Kooladan 
are quite alive to the advantage of a good market. It is inferior to Egy|)tian 
in staple^ fibre and texture but it yields a much larger crop and it has been 
reported by the Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay^ to be 
somewhat superior to ordinary Bengal cotton. 

Tobacco is cultivated by all the villagers on the Kooladan and is 
remarkably good, almost equal to Manilla. It is sown broadcast on the 
alluvial deposits along the banks after the fall of the river in November, the 
long elephant grass iiaving first been cut and burnt. The plants are not 
transplanted but well weeded and thinned out; a good deal, however, depends 
upon the season as the plants require a little rain though the heavy fogs no 
doubt do a great deal for them. When the plants are about two feet high 
the shoots and lower leaves are broken off to make the good leaves grow 
larger. In April and May the leaves are picked and strung through the 
stalk on a thin bamboo skewer about one cubit in length, from 20 to 30 leaves 
on a skewer, and hung up in the house roof to dry ; after five or six days they 
are taken down and shaken about to prevent the leaves from adhering to one 
another : they are then re-hung and after six or seven days, when quite dry, 
thrown into a large basket in which they undergo heavy pressure ; after 
about a month and a half, when the rain has well set in, they are taken out 
and sorted into bundles. The tobacco is never exposed to the sun and is 
kept till the rains for sorting so that the leaves may be pliant. The Mro 
have a tradition that the seed was brought from Cheduba Island where also 
good tobacco is produced. The Khamie call it tsa-rak,^'' the Mro tsa-rook,'^ 
and the Khyeng tsee-met.^*^ These words are evidently corruptions of the 
Burmese tshe-rwek^"' tobacco leaf. The Shandoo call it oma,’^ or koma- 
kouk.^'" 

The women do most of the cultivation with the exception of cutting the 
jungle for toungya. 

Of the climate Mr, St. John writes: — I think that the deadliness of the 
Health and eUmate, climate has been overstated ; but it affects people 
differently. I donot consider, however, that the Hill 
fever is to be attributed to malaria but to constant severe changes of 
temperature. From my own experience I have found that the only dangerous 
months are April, May and June ; Apiul is excessively hot and May and 
June are the beginning of the rains, the end of the rains I have found 
pleasant. The time for moving about is from the 1st of November to the 31st 
March, The people are generally speaking healthy but subject to- skin 
diseases. What tells most on the European is want of proper food. It is 
evident from the custom of the people that a very strong diet is necessary, 
and chickens, therefore, and tin-meats are not sufficient for the European ; 
occasionally he may obtain a little venison hut beef and mutton are out of 
the question.^'^ Arakanese do not stand the climate well and it is deadly to 
most Burmese wlio seldom get over the fever and almost always suffer from 
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enlargement of the spleen. From December to March the prevailing wind is 
north and during the monsoon south or south-west. 

The dispensary at head-quarters is a well raised building with a planked 
floor and bamboo mat walls;* and consists of two rooms for indoor patients 
and another which is used as an ofiice and dispensary. The total number of 
persons treated in 1875 was 1,441 of whom 277 were in-patients. Included 
in these figures are 225 Policemen of whom 102 were in-patients. 

The number of cases of each class of disease treated was — 


Disease of the respiratory system 93 
Ditto digestive do. 229 

Ditto urinary do. 10 

Ditto skin 208 

Others 345 


Weapons. 


Fever ... *.» 292 

Measles ... ... 69 

Dysentery ... ... 57 

Diarrhoea ... • ... 61 

Disease of the eye ... 77 

The weapons used by the Shaiidoo, Khamie and Mro are muskets^ 
spears, short swords or bills, knives and shields. The 
muskets are old English ones obtained froniArakan, 
Chittagong and Upper Burma: the spears are of two or three different 
shapes but all short (about four feet long) with a long iron spike; sanroteer” 
as the Greeks called it. The Khamie and Mro cliopper is about one foot long 
in the blade and is carried in a basket-work sheath ; the end is not pointed 
but is about two inches broad. The Sliandoo have a very cjirious bill about 
the same length but with a brass handle four or five inches long with a 
guard for the fingers and a tuft of stained hair. This guard is, however, too 
small for a European-*s hand and even for that of many Khamie : this is carried 
in a curiously-cut wooden scabbard. The shields used by the Shandooand Kha- 
raie are similar in shape and are made of buffalo-skin ; they are about two feet 
long one cubit wide at the top and fourteen inches at the bottom, and the 
centre is slightly raised ; inside there is a double handle by which to hold 
them. Those of the Shandoo Chiefs are ornamented with rows of small brass 
saucer-shaped plates which are fastened on in rows of eight and occupy the 
upper half ; from the lower row hang pendants of coloured horse or goats 
hair. The second in command of a war-party and a chiefs son cany the 
same shaped shield with one large brass plate, about ten inches in diameter, in 
the centre. The knives or daggers are sharp-pointed and carried by a leather 
belt over the shoulder in a bone sheath usually ornamented with cowries. 

The spear of the Khyeng is very long and hea\y and their shield is 
long and rounded like the Eornan scutum^’ : it has only one handle and has 
no ornamentation. They also use a lai'ge cross-bow like the Kareng and 
some tribes use a small long-bow with short iron-tipped arrows, but these are 
now scarce. 

From the Arakanese histories, which, like all Burmese records, are, as far 
as the accounts of the more early times are concerned, a 
mixture of tradition and romance worked up with a view 
to fabricating for the first kings a fabulous descent from the solar race of 
India and to introducing the imaginary visit of Gaudama to Indo-Ghina, 
very little of value is to be gleaned. The first Booddhist monks seem to have 
pursued much the same course as the Brahmins did in Manipur when, after 
converting a portion of these same tribes, they made out a fabulous connection 
between them and the heroes of the Maha Bharata. From the facts, however, 
that the Burmese do admit that all the tribes are related to them and to one 
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another and that frequent reference is made to immigrations vid the Kooladan 
river and from the stories of “bhee-loos”or monsters it would seem that in very 
remote ages a great Mongolian horde consisting of several tribes passed south- 
ward from Thibet and dividing into two streams either in or near the valley of 
Manipur the one proceeded down the Kyeng-dweng and peopled Upper Burma 
whilst the other followed the valley of the Kooladau driving before it an 
aboriginal race similar to the Yak-ko of Ceylon, or the present Andamanese, 
who either were or were believed to be cannibals and whom the new arrivals 
termed Yek-kha.”* As soon as the heads of these columns reached the sea 
a reaction would set in naturally resulting in the improvement of those who 
held the plains and in the isolation of the smaller families in the hills : this by 
the process of natural selection and isolation and their want of a written 
language would soon result in the various tribes talking very different 
dialects. The different dialects, however, are more alike and have more affinity 
with the Burmese than is at first apparent. All have a few words in common 
as “ ien^^ or “ iem” a house, and “ lan’^ or “ lam'’^ a road ; the Burman is the 
only tribe that pronounces the final as n. 

The houses of all the tribes are built of bamboos with either wooden or 
bamboo posts ; those of the Khamie being decidedly 
Aichiteotnie. largest. The Khamie house is raised five 

or six feet from the ground and is usually three fathoms broad by five or six 
in length (the fathom is an ordinary man’s stretch from the tips of the fingers 
of the right hand to those of the left), some however are larger. The interior 
of the house is one large hall; at one end the mat walls are double and at 
both are fireplaces. There is a door leading to a raised platform and at the 
usual entrance there is a sort of vestibule where the water-bottles are kept. 
Inside on the centre post are fixed the skulls of animals killed at feasts and 
also spears, gongs, drums &c. ; outside on the wall at the entrance end are the 
skulls of animals killed in the chase. The floor is of woven bamboos and 
the roof, which is round and brought down at the corners, is thatched with 
grass or bamboo leaves placed over a rough bamboo mat and kept down on 
the outside with another ; at the end of the house between the double walls is 
a place for fowls ; below are the piggeries. Generally each married couple 
have a house to themselves. The Khyoung-tha house — never very large — is 
built in the usual Arakanese fashion, raised five or six feet from the ground 
with a door at one end and a fowl-house on one side: the roof is brought up 
to a ridge. The Mro house is very similar but the side where the fireplace 
is put instead of being of mat is made of unsplit bamboos so that the smoke 
may escape. The Khyeng vary in their style but all build well off the 
ground ; some build their houses so that they are pentagon-shaped with a 

^ The name Arakan, “ Bakhaing, ” now given to the whole tract south of the Naaf and west of 
the Boma mountains as far south as the Khwa stream “ appears to he a corruption of 
^^Bekkhaik, derived from the Pali word Yek-kha which in its popular signification means a 
“ monster, half-man half-beast which, like the Cretan Minotaur, devoured human flesh. The 
“ country was named Bek-kha-pu-ra by the Booddhist Missionaries from India, either because 
they found the tradition existing of a race of monsters which committed devastation in a 
“ remote period or because they found the Mramma people worshippers of spirits and demons. 

• “ It is possible that these traditions of human-fiesh-devouring monsters arose from exaggerated 
“ stories concerning the savage tribes who inhabited the country -when first the Mramma race 
“ entered it. The names given to some of these monsters bear a close resemblance to the names 
common among the Khyeng and Khamie tribes to this day”. Phayre’s History of Arakan. 
Journal Beng : As ; Soc : Yol. XII. pp. 24, 25. 
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Nearly tbe whole population are agriculturists. 

The prevailing languages are Arakanese and Kfcamie, 

The estimated area under cultivatiou is nine square miles and of this 2,500 
acres are under cotton and 4,000 under tobacco. There are only 15 acres of 
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door at the end and three large openings at the side. The Khyaw houses are 
much the same but they do not weave the bamboo floor, simply laying down 
the split bamboos loose so that dust may easily be swept away. 

Villages are, wherever the ground admits, built in a rough circle in the 
centre of which are the slaughter-posts and a shed for travellers, which is also 
used as a forge. The chief men, too, generally have a detached building for 
strangers to sleep in. The hill-people always weave the mats of the walls in 
the place where they are to remain and do not follow the Burmese custom of 
first weaving on the ground and fixing up afterwards. 

The only arts practised are those ot weaving cotton cloths and baskets. 

The blankets made by the Khamie are, generally speak- 
Mannfactures. white and have thick ribs of cotton run in to make 

them warm ; some are like large Turkish towels. The Mro usually weave 
blankets with a black and white pattern, shewing only on one side. The 
Khyeng weave them in broad stripes of bright colours like those worn by the 
Toungtlioo. There are also long earthenware pots which are said to be made 
by the Khyeng high up the Le-mro : they are covered with a cane network 
with a wide ring at the bottom to make them stand. 

The population returns for this district are very inaccurate as the hill 
people object to telling the number of children they 
* Population. have. The statistics are collected by the Khyoung-ook^^ 

who corresponds to the Thoogyee^*^ of other parts of the Province, 

The total population in 1875-76 was supposed to be 12,442. 

The proportion of males to females by races is shewn below : — 


Baces, 


Males. 


Females. 


European 
Burmese 
Arakanese and 
Khamie . . 

Mro 

Khyeng 

Anoo 

Shandoo 

Other 


4 

28 

710 

3,769 

1,026 

811 

15 

2 

21 


19 

650 

3,403 

1,136 

823 

14 

11 


Khyonng-tha 



Total 


rice-land under cultivation and these are in tte plain near Myouk-toung 
at the foot of the hills ; the rate of assessment per acre 
is twelve annas : rice is grown in the joom or ya/' 
hut no measurements are made or rate per acre fixed, each family being 
charged one Rupee a year; the number of ya in 1875-76 was 5,196. An 
experimental tobacco farm has been opened by the State at Myouk-toung. A 
capitation tax was formerly charged on all Mro and Khyeng living near 
the borders of the Akyab district and on Khyoungtha generally ; the rates 
were two rupees for married men and one rupee for widowers ; bachelors were 
not charged at all. This tax has since hoen abolished and tribute has been 
levied at the rate of one rupee per family. The only other sources of revenue 
are timber- duty and fines. A tax of one rupee is levied as in other parts of 
Arakan on all iron wood trees felled. 

The following table shews the amount realized 
Total receipts. during 1875-76 as compared with the receipts for 

1869-70:— 


Items of Bevenue realized. 

Amount 
realized for 
, 1875-76. 

Amount 
realized for 
1869-70. 

Increase. Decrease. 

1. Land EeTemie 

2. Capitation-tax .. ! 

3. Excise (Tail Sale License) .. 

4. Tribute . . . . • . 

5. Miscellaneous .. •. 

Es. 

2,720 

2,479 

1,610 

Es. 

690 

1,420 

60 

1,190 

340 

Bs. Es. 

2,030 

1,420 

60 

1,289 

1,270 

Total .. 

6,809 

3,700 

4,589 1,480 

Nett Increase 

•• 

•• 

3,109 


Mr. Davis’s estimate for 1868 shewed that Rs. 80,000 worth of produce 

found its way yearly down to Akyab and nearly the whole 

of this from the Kooladan Khamie. 

The exports from the Kooladan in 1875-76 were: — 


Tobacco leaves, 126,428 bundles 
Ditto roots, 185,000 do. 
Ditto ditto, 18 sers 

Cotton, 1,603 baskets 
Sessamum, 3,291 
Bamboos, 513,442 
Plantains, 103,335 
Miscellaneous 
Cash'’' • 

Goods unsold... 


Es. . 

A. 

P. 

28,462 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3,825 

8 

0 

3,004 

0 

0 

3,222 

4 

0 

1,121 

7 

0 

5,539 

1 

6 

139,541 

2 

0 

32,327 

5 

0 

216,612 

11 
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*’"oVto pS‘r ttee is a tr»i= of the value about Bs. 8,000, consistiug of 
tobacco, cotton, sessamum E°Lought from Eamree in large 

ss s^^pS: ratwS*".^^ « — 

trouble or expense. . , ,t „ cathered soon after the 

Cotton is grom m^e j5,„ December to toh. 

Cotton. The late rains^ of 1875 were very destructive to the 

cotton crop wbicb amounted b, about 2^“ “ s.‘ldX ^ 

Trihiinals and Police, Assistant Superintendent. The 

ISf^astM s^fccll"^^ 

Sr's f V- t?e1^‘ 0?™ SeStt = 

Tribes is also The stockades are built 

among t®n guards, eight chevaiix-de-frise of split bamboos, 

One bundred^f tbe men «. armrf 

rSb““,S: Sim. w Dalebmai to 
‘"^ZlsrJli'SMrbLi was remov^ f»» ^ ^ 
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that can be held by a handful of men leaving nearly the whole guard available 
to follow up raiders. 

A new guard-house has been built on the same plan at Tsamee and new 
guard-houses have also been put up on the Kan and Pee rivers. 

The composition of the Police force on the 1st January 1876 is shewn 
in the table : below : — 


Europeans 

Kliyoungtlia 

Khamie 

Kliyeng 

Mro 

Manix>uri 

Bajbansi^^ 

Burmese 

Arakanese 

Goorkhas and Tipperah men 

Madrassis 

Bengalis 

Vacancies 


Total sanctioned strength ^7— 


The European element consists of one Assistant Superi^t^^^dent of 
Police who is stationed on the northern frontier at Dale^fai, and two 
Chief Inspectors of Police^ one of whom is stationed ^ on^'^ie Le-mro and 
the other at Tsamee. The Inspectors of Police in thi^^astrict are styled 
Chief Inspectors and draw a local allowance of Rs. month in addition 
to their pay of Es. 175. ^ ^ 

The above table shows that 76 inhabitants the country are drawing 
Government pay as policemen. That there are npt more is due to the large 
number of Gooi*khas who find their way up here Peeking employment and it 
is not thought advisable to discourage the practice by turning them back. 
That the work has not become distasteful is shewn the number of hill-men 
who apply for enlistment and have to be told tc^^^ wait for vacancies. The 
time has not yet arrived when it ^vould he safe' to trust to a police force 
composed chiefly of hill -men although mixed as they now are with men 
from the Indian hills they do their work well, j 

The Police of the Hill Tracts have little j4f the work common to other 
districts and they really constitute a qua^i military force whose duty is to 
repel raids from outside and to keep orde^ amongst the tribes within our 
administrative boundary. j 

ASHE-KHYOUNG. — A village in th4 Mobya circle, Theekweng town- 
ship, Bassein district^ on the Kyoon-la-ngooj stream, in the middle of a large 
extent of rice fields, inhabited principally Kareng. 

ASHE-MYOUK. — A township in T^^voy occupying the wdiole of the 
eastern portion of the district from Amherst on the north to Mergui on the 


^ The Eajbaiisi in Lower Bengal are fishermen a;nd cultivators and are said to be a branch 
of the Tiers who are divided into two classes, the Kaj;bansi Tiors and the ordinary Tiers. In 
Eastern and North-Eastern Bengal on the other harld the Koch or ancient ruling class as 
they embrace Hinduism are called Eajbansi, literally of the royal kindred.” The Eajbansi 
in the Hill Tracts are from Eastern Bengal. / 
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^outh and from the high range of hills forming the boundary between 
Erifeh territory on the east to the Tavoy river as far south as about the 
latitude of Tavoy town, and below that to the range of hills forming 
the Ltern watoshed of that river in the lower portion of its 
course The whole face of the country is mountainous and foiest-clad, pro- 
ZiS^ valuable timber of various kinds but containing little cultivation 
l^rthat oX in clearings on the hill sides. The principal river is the 
Tenasserim i^ieh has its source in the southern boundary of the 
ienasscii Mveng-mo-let-khat hill, the summit of which is 

smwfed to attain an elevation of 7,000 feet, and flowing N. by W. for a consi- 

KTe distance is ioined at Myetta by the Khamoung-thwai and turning west 
derabled stai^ee is jomeu j ^ southward, 

i t it- district Tb. Tepac- 
SSm bE receiving th? waters of the Khamoung-thwai, a shallow river in 
fL^.v SiLn but much swollen during the rains, is about 55 prds broad 
S low wato^It like its northern tributary, flows through a narrow 
vll/ey fed by numerous mountain torrents over a rocky bed which forms a 

^™?°Ttemlm^n?tow?^^^ importance in the township : 

Myett^a at^ie 

turrntwyf^^^^^^^^^ which%oon after the British occu- 

i- the Aftoerican Baptist Missionaries formed a settlement. 

^“‘“The pcppifeipp of tLtownchip, which iB cSSoM 

• was 18 ofli'&wuls in 1876, the land revenue Es. 28,261, the capitation 

to 13,211) “<1 Kb. 42,933. The pcmehterelly mtos 

“North-east.'” -i j • x x 

A^HE-TOUNG {Soi\t]i-east) .—k townshiTp in Tavoy, divided into ten 
E^venne circles, lying on the left bank of the Tavoy river and extending 
Bfuithwards along the seacofast to the Mergui district : a range ofhills which 
!^nd theii spuil down /nearly to the river and the coast separates it from 
G »Vnrth-Eastern TownsP^ip. It is drained by numerous streams which have 
an E. and W. dirk?tion, with broad mouths fringed with mangrove ; 
tbf most important is the TWg-byouk in the south which, rising in the 
the most imi llyeng-mo-let-khat hill and flowing through a 

r bt valley towwds the N.Wi^turns west and into the mouth of the 

Savov live/through an outlet adiout half a mile wide. The pnneipal products 
iavoy live ^ cardamoms, betel-nuts, fruit, and nipa palms from which 

X tari and sugar the heaves being extensively used for thatch. 

^®^^The population in 1876 walg 17,943 souls, the land revenue Es 28,720, 
the amount realized from the capi.tation tax Es. 12,593 and the gross Eevenue 

^\rrTT A Y GYEE. — A revenuei, circle in the Bassein township of the Bas- 
district with an area of aboM 16 square miles, between the Bassein and 
TyffTrivers on the east and wes% and the Let-khoot on the north. Towards 
^ BassS river it is undulating and the soil gravelly. The inhabitants 
Bnrmaus and Kareng, are employjed in rice and garden^ cultivation. A bioad 
iPjf of forest skirts the rivers and creeks and there is a good deal of low 
to the south. To the north, is the large town of Bassein, a portion of 
whfcii ifi^tWn the limits of this circle. There are no made roads but dry 



» “ Akliyeng (i'rt. Tainijif; bhay-ma hmyoop-tliee-le” literally “ where was your after- 
“ birth buried ?” is an idiomatic way of asking a Burman where he was born. 
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weather footpaths from village to village. The land Ee venue in 1876 was Es. 
5 j 1195 the capitation tax Rs. Ij520, and the gross revenue Rs. 6,898 ; the 
population numbered 1,542 souls. The Zhe-kb young circle is under the same 
Thoogyee. 

ATHAY-GYEE. — A quarter of the town of Bassein. The quarter 
received its name, Athay, from being occupied in the Burmese time by a class 
of people who were exempt from regular service under the Government, paying 
a tax in lieu thereof. 


A-THOOT. — A stream in the Tsambay-roon township of the Bassein 
district, which rises in the Kyoonlaha lake or swamp and trending gradually 
towards the south-west meanders through large waste plains sparsely covered 
with forest and falls into the Kyoon-khabo a short distance above Bhoora- 
thoon-tshoo. It is tidal and for about fifteen miles from its mouth, as far as 
Kywon-tadeng-goon, is, in the rains, open for laden boats of all sizes. In the 
dry season it is divided off into fisheries, 

A-THOOT — A revenue circle in the Tsamhay-roon township — to which 
is nowjoined Kyoung-goon — in the Bassein district about 84 square miles in 
extent. The northern portion consists of undulating ground covered with 
good timber; the remainder of low waste plains subject to inundation. The 
inhabitants, who in 1876 numbered 4,5285 largely engaged in the lake 
and pond fisheries which ai’e numerous. The land Revenue in 1876 was Rs. 
9,260, the capitation tax Es. 4,350, and the gross Revenue Es. 18,060. 

A-THOOT. — A village or rather a cluster of villages in the Bassein dis- 
trict on the stream of the same name between seven and eight miles from 
its mouth. The name is Taking and means after-birth^^ {^placenta) and is 
said to have been given to the village as being the birth place of one of the 
early kings of Bassein^. 

A-TSAI. — A village in the Thanlyeng township, Rangoon district, in 
16“^ 85' N. and 96° 82' E. near the source of an insignificant branch of the 
Hmawwon and 31 miles west of Kbanoung. The inhabitants, who are 
principally Shan and are engaged mainly in lice cultivation, numbered, in 1877, 
672 souls. The name is Talaing and means a glazed earthenware pot, of 
which there was once a large manufactory here. 

A-TSEE. — A revenue circle in the Ee Lamaing township, Amherst dis- 
trict, sometimes called A-tsen. Itis situated on the sea coast at and south 
of the mouth of the Ee river. The inhabitants are chiefly Talaing. A-tsee 
is the Talaing name for the Erici odoratissima a sweet smelling orchid, a 
favourite with Burmans and Talaing, which is common on the trees in this 
circle. In 1876 the population numbered 1,185 souls, the land revenue was 
Rs, 2,710, and the capitation tax Rs. 1,270. 

A-TSEN , — A revenue circle in the Amherst district. {See AtseeJ) 

ATTARAN. — ^A river in the Amherst district, formed by the junction of 
the Zamie and the Wengraw, which falls into the Salween at Maulmain. 
It is a narrow, deep and somewhat sluggish stream with a N.N.W. course 
and is navigable for a considerable distance. Mr. Crawford, the first British 
Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, ascended in a small steamer 
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very nearly to the junction of the Zamie and the Wengraw. Two tides or 
one day^s journey from the mouth are some hot springs {vide Amlient district)^ 
In former 3 ?'ears a considerable quantity of teak was brought down from the 
forests — ^Bow almost exhausted — which clothe the hills on the banks of the 
Zamie and the Wengraw. 

BASSEIN. — A creek in the Eangoon district— 

BASSEIN.— A river, or perhaps more correctly a creek, in the Pegu 
division ; the most westerly of the main channels through which the waters of 
the Irrawaddy reach the sea. Its noi'thern entrance, about nine miles above the 
town of Henzada, is 300 yards wide but is choked by a bank of sand uncovered 
in the dry season through which at this period a little water finds its way to 
form a small rivulet in the bed. Flowing in a south-westerly direction the 
Daga leaves it three miles from the main stream of the Irrawaddy to rejoin it 
again a few miles further on ; beyond this it is joined by the Panmawaddeej and 
lower down other large tidal creeks connect it by a thousand smaller channels 
with the other mouths of the great river till after a tortuous course of two 
hundred miles it falls into the sea at Hmawdeng or Pagoda Point. In the 
rains it is navigable throughout by river steamers but in the dry season it 
is fordable as far down as Nga-thaing-khyoung beyond which point steamers 
cannot then ascend. Prom Le-myet-hna, where it is about 100 yards wide, it 
gradually broadens to 900 yards, a width wb^ieh it retains for some dis- 
tance in its winding course above Ngapootaw. Prom this point downwards 
its course is generally S.S.W. and many rocks and islands occur but naviga- 
tion is by no means difficult. The right bank from Ngapootaw down to 
Long Island is low, muddy and covered with jungle; thence to the site of 
Dalhousie it is low and from Dalhousie to Hmawdeng somewhat hilly. The left 
bank is hilly and low alternately to Hnget-pouk ; from thence to the mouth 
of the Pyeng-kha-raing it is low and very muddy; a fine sandy beach 
stretches to Yeethoung and from here to Poorian point, which marks the 
eastern shore of the mouth, the margin is rocky. Prom a little above the 
Sesostris rock off Long Island the river contracts but directly Long Island is 
passed it opens out and gradually widens to its mouth. Just at the mouth 
and close to the right bank is Haing»gyee or Negrais Island celebrated in 
Anglo-Burmese history. There are two channels leading into this river one 
on each side of Negrais Island and the western channel forms a good harbour. 
The eastern channel is not so safe for an extensive reef projects from the 
‘'^land about Poorian nearly to Diamond Island — which faces the mouth of the 
river — and a reef also projects from Negrais Island about five miles to the 
south-west which with other detached shoal banks nearly join the extremity 
of the former reef and Diamond Island."'’ Seventy-five miles up is the 
large and important town of Bassein, the head-quarters of the district of the 
same name, which does a large export trade in rice and is one of the prin- 
cipal ports of the province, annually visited by numerous ships of considerable 
tonnage. 

BASSEIN. — A Municipal town in the delta of the Irrawaddy on both 
banks of the Bassein river 75 miles from the sea, in 45^ N. and 94^ 40' E. 
the head-quarters of the Bassein district, with 22,417 inhabitants in 1876. 
On the left bank of the river on a slight eminence in the Zhe-khyoung quarter 
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stands the Shwe Moo-htaw Pagoda now in the centre of a fort constructed by 
the English within the walls of which are the Court-houses and the Treasury 
and in the neighbourhood a newly laid out public garden. To the east, beyond 
an open space which served as a parade-ground for the troops, is the Myothit 
quarter with two principal streets running through it east and west about a 
mile in length terminating in a plain covered with pagodas, zayats or rest- 
houses, monasteries and massive images in all stages of decay where the inhabi- 
tants assemble for their feasts and religious festivals. North of the Fort and 
the open space round it is the Talaing-khyoung quarter extending along the 
bank of the river and pierced by a large sti-eet running north and south and 
others at right angles thereto, whilst to the southward lies the Athaygyee 
quarter traversed by two good streets running north and south and by cross 
streets at right angles, the richest and most populous of the Municipal divisions. 
Here are the Chief Market, the Custom-house, the Roman Catholic Church and 
institute of St. Peter, and the principal shops. Across the river is the small 
Theng-bhaw-gyeng suburb containing the rice-mills and store-yards of the 
principal merchants. Outside the Fort is the Gaol, completed in 1868-69 at 
a cost of Es. 172,600, consisting of shingled wooden buildings well raised 
from the ground, radiating from the centre and surrounded by a wall. There 
are two markets ; the principal built in the Athay-gyee quarter in 1860-61 and 
the second completed in 1873-74 in the Taking khyoung quarter ; a circuit- 
house, two hospitals, one a wooden building for Europeans and the other of 
masonry for natives. Customs ofiBce, and a Master Attendant’s OfiS.ee. There 
are also an Anglican Catholic Church, a Roman Catholic Church, a Roman 
Catholic School, and a Chapel and two Kareng Normal Schools belonging to 
the American Baptist Missionaries, one for Pwo and one for Sgaw Kareng. 

The town having been utterly depopulated in the time of the Burman 
conqueror Aloung-bhoora no trustworthy records are obtainable. It is by one 
account said to have been founded in 1249 A.D. by pom-ma-dan-dee a Taking 
Princess, whilst according to another it was in existence many years earlier. 
Situated in a fertile rice country intersected by ntunerous navigable creeks which 
afford means of communication with Rangoon and with the Irrawaddy and the 
country to the north and accessible by the largest ships frona the sea Bassein 
has always been a port of considerable importance and is alluded to as 
“ Cosmin by Ralph Pitch and other travellers who found Rangoon, or as it 
was then called Dagon, a small village. Endeavours were continually made 
by the English to obtain a permanent footing and factories were formed on 
Negrais and in Bassein itself but they never succeeded and the establishments 
were eventually withdrawn. During the first Burmese war the occupation of 
the town by the British under Major Sale was unopposed the Burman Gover- 
nor having set fire to and deserted it and retreated up the Bassein river to 
Le-myet-hna. The population gradually returned and the place was not 
abandoned till the conclusion of the war when all troops were withdrawn. 
During the second Burmese war it was taken by assault by detachments of 
the 61st K. O. L. I. and of the M. N. I. 

In 1855-56 the value of grain exports by sea and land was Es. 436,050, 
and of all other exports including treasure Es. 90,396 ; the value of the 
imports was Es. 243,000 : the tonnage of the vessels which cleared out in the 
same year was 2,847. In 1864-65, when the English had been for ten years 
in undisputed possession of the whole country from which Bassein could dfaw 



with the rice to be exported ; whilst the piece-goods and other articles of 
foreign manufacture with which the markets and shops are supplied aic 

brought principally from Rangoon. , i -it, 

Within the.last few years the town has been connected with Rant,oon by 
a telegraph line which it is proposed to extend to the mouth of the riyer where 

^ In 1876-77 the town had a gross Municipal revenue of Es. 97,784. 
BASSEIN.— A district in the Pegu division occupying the extreme 
western portion of the delta of the Irrawaddy and a small strip of country 
on the sel coast on the other side of the Arakan mountains north of Hmawdeng 
To the north lie Henzada on the east and Sandoway on the west of the Arakan 
hills, to the east Thooii-khwa and to the south and west the Bay o 

^^*^“lVom the mouth of theKhwa river in about 17° 34' N. and 94° ^7'®- 
the coast line stretches for 110 miles, measured _m a J 

generally south-south-west direction to Cape Negrais, thence it inclines south 
by east for nine miles to Hmawdeng or Pi^oda 1 oint the 

the Arakan mountains. The first few miles consist of a gen% sMv ng sandy 
beach backed by undulating ground covered with forest, below this locky 
headlands alternate with stretches of narrow sandy beach the forest here and 
there coming down to the water^s edge: beyond Cape Negrais, where the 
hills enter the sea abruptly forming a bold and rugged 

is generally rocky. Prom Hmawdeng westwards the whde aspect and 
ch^acter as well as the direction of the coast line changes. The rocky shore 
with forest-clad hills behind it gives place to a flat and sandy beach \ 
narrow grass-covered plains running along its mai-gin soon passing into man- 
ffroye swamps intersected in every direction by tidal creeks. 

The eastern boundary is formed almost throughout its entire ieiipth y 
creeks. I’rom the Pyengthaloo or eastern mouth of the Pyainalaw’ it runs 
northward along the course of that stream to the Zalai-htaw OukpOTk thence 
it is marked by the Zalai-litaw, the Thaigoon, the aawbadaik,tlie Regmo, the 
'Wawmee,theKhaya-gan, the Eoon-ngoo, the Kawthaleng (as far as Dana^, 
the Bawzat-gale, theMezalee, the Pouk-padan to its junction with ^aw- 
da-loo below Kyoon-tanee, thence by the Taw-da-loo as far as NatiMW Koola^ 
tshiep from which by a line drawn to the southernmost point of the Ngahyema 
Lake^ thence along the western bank of that lake to its northern end and then 

by aline drawn to the leng-khyoung near f'' .. 

Shakbaigvee lake j from this point it inclines north-west till it stakes the 
Dagariver. Prom the Dagathe boundary runs in a 

for 26 miles to the Bassein river which it crosses in about 17 3 5 N, a tew miles 
above Le-myet-hna, only eight or nine miles as the crow flies fro^ the Da^a. 
Prom the Bassein river westwards it follows the crest of the Mo-htee spur for 
28 miles to its root in the Arakan mountains : there it turns south for 10 
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miles following tlie crest of the main range to near the source of the Khwa 
which it follows to the sea coast, 16 miles off due west but more than 36 miles 
measured along the bed of the river. 

The appearance of the district on the map is that of an irregular paral- 
lelogram extending northwards from the Bay of Bengal divided into two very 
unequal parts by the Arakan mountains, that to the west forming a narrow 
strip of mountainous country that to the east a stretch of alluvial land 
traversed by three large rivers, branches of the Irrawaddy, which flow nearly 
parallel to one another from their parent source to the sea. Of this the 
northern and largest portion as far south as the latitude of Ngapootaw is 
well watered and exceedingly fertile, the southern/ with cultivated plains 
scattered here and there and with large tracts of forest, gradually passes into 
low marshy ground cut into innumerable islands by the network of tidal 
creeks which unite the mouths of the Irrawaddy. The area contained within 
the limits given above is about 6,517 square miles of which, in 1876-77, 431 
were cultivated and 4,986 culturable waste leaving 1,100 unculturable. 

The principal rivers are the Pyamalaw— with its two mouths the Pyamalaw 
Rivers Pyengthaloo— the boundary of the district, the 

' Ewe with the small Day e-bhyoo mouth and the Bassein 

with the Thekkay-thoung mouth. With the exception of the Bassein these 
names are those by which the months only are known. The Pyamalaw 
leaves the Kyocnpat at Shwe-loung and flows for some distance north-west 
and west before it turns south to the sea. The Ewe is formed by the junction 
a little to the south-east of Myoungmya of several inosculating creeks. 
All these streams appear to he almost entirely dependent upon the Irrawaddy 
and the tide for their water. The Bassein river though itself leaving the 
Irrawaddy some miles above Henzada and connected with that river by 
numerous creeks and smaller streams, of which the Daga is the most impor- 
tant, receives much of its water from the eastern slopes of the Arakan hills 
and is the only month used by large sea-going vessels, which ascend to 
Bassein the head -quarters of the district and one of the principal ports of the 
Province. The whole country south of the 17th degree, except to the west 
of the Arakan Eomas and in their immediate neighhourhood on the^ east, con- 
sists o'f numerous islands formed by vast numbers of anastomosing tidal creeks 
some navigable by large boats and" even b}’’ steamers, others only by canoes. 

The only hills of any size are the Arakan mountains across which are 
jj.., several passes used by travellers but they are all more 

^ ’ or less difficult and impracticable except during the 

driest portion of the year. The most northern pass^ which is entirely in this 
district is the Bhawmee, the highest point of which is 270 feet only above the 
sea level, from the junction of the Tsa-loo and Bhawmee streams to the 
village of Thit-nan-koo on the Thien. Purther south there are two passes 
by the Kyouug-tlia and Tsheng-ma streams ; the crest of the first is 381 and 
of the second 284 feet above the sea. By the Nga-root river a pass leads 
over the mountains to the Pien stream ; the principal obstructions are the 
rocks and boulders the elevation of the hills being insignificant. ^ Lastly 
from Ewotpa to Letpan in the extreme south, a little north of the latitude of 
Cape Negrais, a rarely used track crosses the bills at an elevation of 270 feet.^ 


* For the passes nortii of Bhawmee see Sandoivay District. 
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Nothing* definite is known of the character and resources of the forests 
Forests district beyond the fact that they comprise large 

tracts of mangrove forest and of evergreen forest, the dry 
or upper mixed forest being, it wonld seem, somewhat limited in area. These 
forests are resorted to yearly for considerahle quantities of Pyeng-gado {Xylia 
dolahriformis) ^ Sha (Acacia catechu), Toungpien (Artocarpus sj)*}, Thitddia 
(Quercus semiserrata) and other woods for use at Bassein and at the large 
villages in the delta and along the Bassein river. Teak is not met with in 
any great ahundaiice on any part of the hills. 

Along the coast, especially between Cape Negrais and Hmawdeng 
occur beds of blown sand, somewhat more earthy than 
sandy, which from their reddish colonr when viewed 
named Kannee or ‘^red bank.” A deposit of a somewhat 
coarser and distinctly accumulated under water is met 


Geology. 

from a distance are 
only 


similar or;^ 

with along the course of some of the less sheltered tidal creeks; it is a 
calcareous sand composed of comminuted shells and corals of living species 
consolidated into a more or less calcareous sandstone or ragstone and display- 
ing the same local variations as are seen in the deposits now forming along 
the Indian shores. When this littoral concrete does not form on the banks of 
the tidal streams its place is taken by the foetid mud or sand and mud of 
the mangrove swamps. East of Ngapootaw on the Bassein river a considerable 
area is covered with sandy deposits, as is also a tract of country stretcliing 
northward from Bassein which Mr. Blanford of the Geological Survey of 
India thus describes : — ^Tn the northern portion of the district and as far south 
as the neighbourhood of Bassein a considerahle tract of low hills skirting the 
'' higher range is composed of gravel and sand of considerable thickness. This 
^‘formation includes a bed of laterite covered to some depth by a sandy deposit 
and cropping out at the small escarpment which in most places rises from 
“the flat alluvium of the delta. A similar laterite and gravelly deposit 
“ covers a considerable area east of the Bassein river in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Bassein.” In the northern part of this district these sandy 
beds attain a greater importance than elsewhere and it is not unlikely that 
these vast accumulations are mainly derived from the denudation of the 
incoherent beds of the fossil wood group, which at present oecuines a very 
restricted area in Pegu in comparison with its former limits. A remarkable 
patch of beds, somewhat recalling in appearance the Porebunder beds of 
Kattiawar, occurs on the western coast of the district. These beds embrace 
Kaw-ran-gyee Island in Lat. 13° 30' 50" N. together with a small portion of 
the mainland. The most characteristic bed is a calcareous sandstone or soft 
rather earthy limestone of a very pale brown or cream colour, containing 
four species of as many genera of echinoderms the most common being a 
, species oilobophora very close to that now inhabiting the adjoining coast and a 
species of Echinolampas (near E. Affinis) and one pelecypod, a rather small 
species of Amussium. Kaw-ran-gyee Island consists of beds of thin calcareous 
sandstone having a high dip W. by N. nearly. Denudation has, save at this 
spot, reraoved every trace of this deposit. On the mainland the rocks are 
entirely isolated by a low swampy channel running into the Nga-root creek. 
Just opposite the northern extremity of Kaw-ran-gyee Island some beds of 
earthy bluish sandstone come in vertically along the shore. At the mouth 
of the Nga-root creek small sharks teeth are not rare and from the same 
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eartliy beds two conical fisb teeth, some fragmentary emstaeean claws and the 
ossicles (palatal or dermal) of some species of Ray were found by Mr. Theobald 
of the Geological Survey of India. On Kaw-ran-gyee Island he also 
procured a small reptilian tooth with cultrate edges, smooth and mottled 
yellow longitudinally. On this island and on the adjoining mainland a soft 
calcareous sandstone or earthy limestone occurs, easy to work and unusually 
well situated for shipment into lighters or small coasting craft The island 
is composed of these beds and under its ieeside a channel exists having a 
depth of two or three fathoms at low water with a good bottom of sand or 
mud. The channel shoals gradually towards the mainland and is protected 
by the island on the west or seaward and by a bar almost dry at low water to 
the north but enjoying a safe and easy entrance from the south save during 
the prevalence of the southwest monsoon. 

The Nummulitic or Eocene group of rocks is well developed, extending 
throughout this district as far as Pooriam point, a rocky spit running into 
the sea on the eastern side of the mouth of the Bassein river, hut its precise 
extent towards the west} is uncertain from its joining, if not blending 
with, the altered rocks of the southern portion of the Arakan bills which 
are almost devoid of organic remains or present so few as to be useless 
for any purpose of subdivision of the group or even for estimating its geo- 
logical age. The difficulty of separating the groups is increased by the 
similar capricious sort of submetamorpliism which prevails in both. For 
these altered rocks of the southern region a provisional classification and 
name has been accepted by Mr. Theobald who has named them tbe Negrais 
beds, from their being very characteristically displayed about Cape Negrais, 
a term which includes all the rocks met with in the country stretching 
northward from Cape Negrais along the Arakan range and western coast 
older than the Nummulitic and younger than the Triassic. The difference 
in mineral character in the Negrais rocks is very great. In some places 
flaggy and massive sandstones occur C[uite unaltered and dipping at moderate 
angles whilst in places sections are exposed of highly altered shales and sand- 
stones and in some spots the sandstone is seen converted into a chorty rock 
seamed with silica and evidently subjected to an alteration of an intense 
kind. The following sketch of the beds seen in crossing the Arakan range 
from east to west between Gnyoung-beng-tha and Ee-poot will illustrate the 
character of the present group. When well within the hills, proceeding m a 
westerly direction ; the first rocks passed over in descending order are blue 
slaty shales of great thickness with a dip to the east. These ^ shales are soft 
and silky and contain numerous beds of blue limestone varying from a few 
inches to a few feet in thickness. The limestone is fine-grained and sub* 
^'crystalline, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, blue on its freshly broker 
surface but weathering to a pale yellow or nankeen colour. It is ratlmi 
" silicious and hardened and although a very probable looking rock for fossih 
" a close search failed to discover any traces whatever of organic remaim 
'^in it. After passing these shales, but still on the east side of the range 
" a group of coarse thick bedded silicious sandstones is met with, with har^ 
" silicious or jaspery shales and thin-bedded silicious sandstones intermixed 
The whole of these beds *are internally hardened and silicified. One vex'; 
'' thick bed has a hardened appearance from containing irregularly shape( 
earthy portions which decay and leave great angular hollows three or lou 
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inches across. Some dark blue thin-bedded slaty shale also occurs associated 
‘^suhordinatcly with the silieious beds as though here foreshadowing the 
“ approaching deposition of similar shales in much greater force which are seen 
as above mentioned to overlie these silieious beds. After leaving these sihcious 
‘^heds no very clear section is seen. The dip appears however to lemain easterly 

“ till the axis of the main range is crossed. 

‘‘ The axis of the range here consists of a great thickness of bods of a very 
“homogeneous clay, of a reddish or pinky yellow colour, and obscurely bedded. 
“It is much broken up and comminuted as though through severe pressure, but 
“little altered, and neither to the eastward nor westward are its illations witli 
“ the other rocks well seen. After crossing the axis of the range the succession 
“of beds was not well seen ; and though I did not remark the sihcious beds to 
“ be so prominent as on the east of the range I am inclined to believe that the 
“same beds as are met with in the east are again crossed on_ the west, m a 
“ reverse order, that is to say that the range forms a great anticlinal, the pie- 
“ vailinwdips onits Eastern side being Easterly, and on its Western side Vtes- 
“ terly.” On the west, however, there is (locally at all events) greater iiTegu- 
“larityindip and strike than on the east ; and I have there noticed beds with 
“ an east and west strike, or nearly at right angles to the prevailing one of 
“ the rau»’e. Much allowance must be made for imperfect observation, as all 
“ one sees of the rock is such glimpses as can be obtained along the narrow 
“ path threading these forest-clad ranges. When well past the mam range 
“ the road descends and runs over a thick succession of the but little altered 
“ sandstones of the Kyouk-gyee (% stone) stream. Part of this rocky stream 
“ is quite impassable for elephants, and the nature of the country may be 
“ imagined from it requiring four hard days marches to accomplish the distance 
“ fromNyoung-ben-tha {Gnyoung-heng-tha) to Yaj-pot {Be-poot), though these 
“ villages are in a direct line only fifteen miles apart. 

“A little south ofPhon-sa-khyoung(H|)oon-isa-ft/ii/OTm(7), near Matha on 
“ the coast, a good section of beds of this group is seen ; but their proper F^ce 
“in the series can hardly be determined, owing to the want of any smt of 
“ geological horizon in the > group, either lithological or otherwise. I am 
“ inclined, however, to place them high in the series, above the v^t series ot 
“sandstones seen above Yaypot {Be-poot), iu the bed of the Kyouk-gyee 

“ Section near Matha (ascending). The beds veer round from 15° to 
soutli-'by-'west; to 45^ to west-by-south. 


Park arenaceous shales, with faint carbonaceous mark- 
ings and stringy beds of sandstone much contorted 
and squeezed about .. .* i i 

Harsh thin-bedded sandstones in one and two-mch beds, 
withshaly partings and a few beds five and seven inches 

thick . . .. •• •"■,.**0.1*/ 

Beds similar to the above, but one and two feet beds 
predominating .. *• 

Tory thin-bedded sandstones not averaging half an men, 
with a few one and two-inch beds interspersed 
Thicker bedded sandstones in from nine to twenty-inch 
beds . . 

Similar to the last, but thinner bedded 
Thin-bedded shaly sandstones - . ^ * * , . ‘i* 

Thicker bedded sandstones in from nine to twelve-inch 
beds . . . * • • 

Thin shaly beds . . ^ . • • 
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The section here becomes confused, but thick beds of sandstone come in, 
which seem identical with the sandstones comnionlj seen along the coast, and 
which I will now describe. Along most parts of the coastj from Negrais 
^■“'upwardSj a group of sandstones occurs^ thin-bedded and massive, but present- 
ing no very prominent mineral character, or affording any fossil. The sand- 
'' stones are very little altered, generally not at all, and usually dip at moderate 
angles and with much less show of disturbance than other and older beds 

along the coast 

The massive beds at the base of this group are everywhere most con- 
^^spicuous and of a peculiar greenish hue very characteristic of this rock, 
which hue, however, in some places towards the north is changed into a 
bluish tinge. The rock is a very fine-grained argillaceous sandstone, rather 
compact, but where exposed to the action of the sea, its surface usually pre- 
seats a honeycombed or cancellated appearance, the result of a peculiar mode 
of weathering, the modus oi^erandi and proximate cause of wliich is somewhat 
obscure. Subordinate to the thick-bedded greenish or cancellated sandstone, 
as it may conveniently be termed, occurs an irregular, and in places almost 
stringy bed of conglomerate, a prominent feature connected wdth which is its 
great irregularity and capricious mode of occurrence. It nowhere forms a 
marked bed, save perhaps near Ywot-pa (JRivot-pd) ^ but dies out and re-ap- 
pears along a certain horizon as an integral constituent of the cancellated sand- 
stone, in places forming a stringy course in it, reduced in places to little more 
than a sprinkling of small pebbles in a sandstone matrix, vrhilst in other 
places it would seem to expand into a thick mass of conglomerate, though 
^^such instances are very local and circumscribed in extent. 

This is the conglomerate, I think, which is so largely developed in the 
hill behind Phoung-do (lijpoung-do ) ; if so, it nowhere else attains the same 
importance. To this bed may also be referred the masses of congdornerate 
seen on the shore opposite Ywot-pa where they stand quite 

‘'^isolated between tidemarks, and are so compact as to have resisted the full 
force of the waves on an exposed coast. 

This conglomerate is in places almost a pseiMo-breccIa, the fragments 
composing it being but imperfectly rounded. The included fragments are all 
small, rarely half a,n inch across, and usually much smaller, and mainly consist 
of a comminuted dark blue or cream-colored shale bighty indurated, the latter 
variety only effervescing very feebly with acid. Quartz fragments are here 
very subordinate and small. This conglomerate is very soon lost sight of, 
going north, and may be said to cease almost at once as an independent bed, 
though re-appearing here and there at intervals. It may be recognised, for 
instance, a little north of the Yaytho (jRe-tJm) stream on the coast between 
Broken Point and Kyoiingthah {Khyoung-tha). The rocks along the shore 
^^here are thick-bedded massive sandstones, mingled with which a thin string 
of conglomerate occurs, rather irregularly, composed mainly of small wdiite 
quartz pebbles with a little shaly detritus as elsewhere. Some few miles 
south of Matha, strings of fine conglomerate are noticed in the sandstone, 
‘^^and still further north, between Kjouk-kyon (If and Gwah 
{Khiva) j considerable bands of a coarse conglomerate, made up of shaly and 
cherty fragments, are dispersed through the sandstone, all which represent, 
probably within narrow limits, what may be called a common horizon. 
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often tilted up at hig"!! angles but _are 
dipping at low angles. In addi- 
uL.. is sometimes, seen 

, ■' _ « 

Jly, tiie nucleus of each fragment retaining 
of the uudecayed rock, while the fi.ssures are 
5 though the result of chemical rather than 

better dis- 
Below the 
, beds are expos- 

^ t in the section near 

'ushed carbonaceous trunks 
from 10° to 40° east-by-north, 
unaltered, come in, dipping 
of dark shales, with 
comes in, displaying signs of haying 
irain as well as to chemical alteration, 
•us veins of fibrous caleiteand fibrous 
thickness of a 

! labuoi- rarely attaining half an inch. Some of the 
are most numerous is of a deep black color a,ncL very 
better idea of the lumps of tins rocK 
■ j them to lumps of black putty, 
A little "*nodnlar soapstone is also found 
of this mineral, together with 
g a focus 


“ These thick-bedded sandstones are 
“ more usually seen either horizontal oi ( _ ^ ^ 

« Gat, fn flip cancellated form of weathering, the rods 
“ with a tendency to divide into polygonal fragments, the fissures scparatui! 

tlie original green or b" 
represented by yellow 

Nowhere is the variable character of the beds of thm group 
played than along the coast immediately north of Cape N®£’ais- 
“point where the Ywot-pa (Bioot-ija,) stream falls into the sea, 1 
“ ed very similar in general character to those already given in — 

“ Matha, higher up the coast. These heds contam cr”" 

“ and branches, and dip at angles varying 
“ South of these beds, thin shaly sandstone, quite 
“ 15° west-hy-north. Nearer Negrais, a thick series 
“subordinate beds of clierty limestone 
“ been subjected to great mecliaineal st 

“ This latter is displayed in the numero , , • • „ 

“quartz wliieh traverse the rock, the forrner attauiing a 
“ couple of inches, the latter rai 
“ shale where the veins arc rc"' 

“ hard and glossy, and I can convey no 
“ scattered along the shore than by 
“ which they precisely resemble. „ .'-Cc ; 

“scattered here and there, and the occurence . • i 

“its invariable associate, fibrous yein-quartz^pomte^ 

“ for that peculiar metamorphism which has so 

“ These shales constitute the low ridge, which here forms the axis oi the lan^o, 
“ where crossed by the pass leading to Ywot-pa (JSu>ot-p«), but on which, from 
“fts foresS seen of the rocks passed over It is here 

“that the “mud volcano” of the charts of this coast is situated, a complete 
“ mTs Jmer,rithas no connection with voica,nic action properlpo called, 
“ and neither lava, ashes, nor other volcanic rocks are seen about it. , 

“ This “ mud volcano” is situated on the lull side, where it rapidly s p 
“ down to the shore, and within a stone’s throw of the sea. A narrow footpath 
“ exists along the coast here, on the east of which at one spot a small 
“ loose pulverulent shale rises a few feet in height, and about thiity feet at m 
“ in diameter, over which any one might walk without having his^ 

“ arrested by any peculiarity. This mound is the mud volcano. A veiy 
“similar instance is seen near the shore near Ngan-khyoung, and my ™“arks 
TTrUl B. AA,T 3 llv annlieable to both. This mound consists of a 
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“ but nothing else to mdicate any peculiarity, still less volcanic action. The 
forna of the low mound suggests a certain amount of intumescence or 
“ upheaving of the clay having taken place, but in the ease of the Ngan- 
khyoung “ volcano” this is less seen, and I am inclined to pronounce the 
' mud volcano ’ in either case as the vent for a very feeble discharge of 
“ marsh-qas. In^the rains, when the surface was plastic, a feeble ebullition of 
“ gas would be quite adequate to produce the low mound in question, ^yhich 
“ on drying would present the incoherent heap of shale fragments described j 
“ the combustion of the marsh-gas at _ some period or other from burning 
grass, probably attracting notice during the night to the locality. 

“ Most of the outcrops of limestone through the southern portion of the 
“ Arakan Range, both those along the coast and those met with occasionally in 
“ the hills, present the appearance of subordinate beds among the shales and 
“ sandstones of this group ; but there are some eases where limestone occurs in 
“ such extensive masses as to favor the idea of their being continuations of the 
“ thick bed of Nummulitic limestone which occurs on the east side of the 
range, and such may be their character, though not yet established on fossil 
“ evidence. First of these in importance is the limestone a couple of miles or so 
east-north-east from Baumi {Bhaw-Ttiee) , on the Arakan coast, about^ Lat. 17° 
“ 18', forming a low ridge striking north-north-east_ from the margin of the 
mangrove swamp, where it terminates towards the river, and soon disappear- 
“ ing in the forest-clad ground in the intei’ior. It is only approachable by a small 
“ boat up a tidal creek traversing the mangrove swamp, after three-quarter flood. 
“ The I’oek is massive and subcrystalline, with an apparent dip of 20° to 50° to 
“ east-south-east, as far as the cyelopean masses in which the rock lies enables 
“ us to judge. It is of a blue or gray color, and generally devoid of fossils ; in 
“ some of the blocks corals are seen, but none have hitherto been obtained, 
capable of being determined. Its thickness is probably not much under one 
“hundred feet. Above the limestone (as well as the ground enabled 
“ me to judge) occurs an intensely hard ferruginous conglomerate,^ eharac- 
“ terised by numei'ous quartz pebbles. Below the limestone comes in a very 
“ hard silicious sandstone like a quartzite, of a gray color on its freshly- 
“ fractured surface, but weathering red, and then displaying the original 
“ thin layers of sand, which in the aggregate form the thick-bedded rock before 
“ us. Near Sat-wa, (Tsat-wa) a little boss of limestone which may belong to this 
“ bed is exposed in;the jungles, and is used for lime by the villagers in the neigh- 
“ born-hood. This rock is a white and somewhat argillaceous rock, not well 
“ seen, but with an apparent dip to the east. _ Strewed about the vicinity are a 
“ few pieces of conglomerate, like that associated with the Baumi ( Bhciw-mee^ 
“ limestone ; and a little to the south, in a line indicating a lower position 
“ strategraphically, stands a huge fang of harsh sandstone very similar to the 
“ Baumi {Bhaw-mee) rock. The distance of this spot from Baumi (Bkaw-mee) 
“ is about thirty miles, and though I know of no other outcrop in the interval, 
“ I ath inclined to regard both outcrops as belonging ^ to one bed. Great as 
“ the thickness of the limestone is at Baumi( Bhaw-mee) it is much isolated, most 
‘•'probably by denudation ; and I failed after a careful search to detect any 
“ traces of it on the opposite side of the Baumi {Bhaw-mee) river, nor were my 
“ enquiries among the Burmese more successful. Another enormous isolated 
“ mass of limestone of very similar character occurs on the On-bon {Oon-beny) 
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stream j a tributary of the Gwah (Khwa) river. It is situated in dense tree 
forest away from any village. . . , . . . There is small question that the 
Baumi {Bhaio-mee) and On-ben (Oon-beng) limestones the same bed/"'^' 
Soapstone wMcli is used by the Burmese for writing on parabaik or 
blackened fibre-paper is largely imported from Upper Burma, but occurs at 
a variety of spots in the Arakan range, chiefly, though not ’exclusively, on its 
eastern side. Among the altered rock towards Cape Negrais it is found in 
the form of veins, among altered shale along the shore, and a few miles east 
of Kweng-boo, thirty miles north of Cape Negrais among sandstones, which 
are indurated and disturbed > but at neither of these spots are any intruded rocks 
visible. At Kweng-boo, the steatite occurs in veins traversing sandstone 
lenticularly intermixed with the peculiar fibrous quartz, but not averaging 
an inch in thickness. In these veins the steatite is a little in excess of the 







fibrous quartz, but the two minerals are very intimately united, the lenticular 
masses of the former being often enveloped with a layer of the latter, and 
portions are sometimes seen presenting almost the appearance of a conglomerate 
of steatite kernels, some no larger than hemp-seeds, enveloped in a paste of 
fibrous quartz. These steatite kernels have, however, nothing to do with a 
mechanical origin, but are bounded by lustrous burnished surfaces, much resem- 
bling tbe silken sides produced in shales by pressure, but in this case of quite 
another character, and the result of the peculiar chemical composition and mode 
of origin of the mineral — the smaller and purer portions of which being those 
with most lustrous surface. 

Most of the lime used in the district is procured near Thamandewa and 
Kyouk-thaing-haw on the Bassein river a few miles below Ngapootaw on 
which Mr. Blanford, of the Geological Survey of India, remarked : — - 
This is by far the most important locality in the province, and perhaps 
in the whole of Pegu. At Kyouk-theingbaw several 

very large masses of limestone crop out from the alluvium on the river 
bank. The quantity here, though considerable, would, however, soon be 
exhausted if there were a large demand for lime. South of the village, 
Thamandewa, a tidal creek stretches for some miles into the country, and 
the south of this creek the outcrop of a bed at least thirty or forty 
^^feet thick stretches across the country in a direction nearly south 20^ 
^^west, for a distance of about a mile, re-appearing at intervals for about 
a mile further, the most southerly point where it is seen being near the 
bank of the river bed nofc far from the village of Toung-gale. The quan- 
tity is inexhaustible, the quality good, and the access easy, Thamandewa 
creek being navigable for Burmese boats of the largest size, aud probably 
at high tide for sea-going vessels.'’'’t 

Of the early history of the district but little is known. The Bassein 
river has been claimed as the Besynga of the Geo- 
grapher Ptolemy but its right to this distinction 
has never been universally admitted, though the weight of evidence is in 
favor of this view, In his sketch of the hydrography of India beyond the 
^"Ganges’'' observes that learned and cautious officer Colonel Yule the 


* Report on the Geology of Pegu : By W. Theobald, Geological Survey of India, 
t Apud Theobald : “ Report on the Geology of Pegu, 
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Geographer {Ptolemy) says distinctly, " Prom the range of Moendrus flow’ 

^ down all the rivers beyond Ganges, until you come to the rwer BesyngaJ* 
This remark seems infallibly to identify Mens Moeandrns with Yoma-doung, 
the great spinal range of ArakaU;, and the river Besynga with the Basseiii 
branch of the Irawadi.’*’^' In the old Talaing histories the 32 cities of 
Bassein’’’ are Mentioned under the date 625 A,D. as forming a portion of 
the kingdom of Pegu. Circa 1250 A.D. a princess named Oommadandee 
ascended the throne but a few years later Bassein was conquered by the 
Barmans. In 1272 the Chinese invaded Burma and the reigning king 
Narathee-lia-pade, subsequently nicknamed Taroop-pye-meng or the king 
who ran away from the Tartars”, escaped southward to Bassein. Yery few 
years later on, in 1289 A.D., Bassein, according to Talaing histories, again 
passed over to Pegu; this occurred probably when the Talaing kingdom increas- 
ed in power owing to the gradual sinking of the Burman authority in the 
north. About 1383 A.D., when Eazadhierit, the greatest monarch of the Ta- 
laing, ascended the throne, one Louk-bya, Governor of Myoungmya, proposed 
to the Barmans to assist them in conquering Pegu and the acceptance of 
his ofier led to long and almost incessant wars between the two kingdoms. 

In 1686 the Governor of Madras determined on establishing a settlement 
on Negrais, which was then considered as a portion of the Arakan dominions, 
and despatched a sloop to make a survey of the island but she lost her pas- 
sage and was obliged to return. The following year Captain Weldon, on his 
return from Mergui, landed on Negrais and hoisting the British flag took 
possession of the island in the name of the East India Company. No further 
steps were taken till 1753 when Mr. Hunter was sent in charge of an expedi- 
tion which landed on the island and formed the first British settlement. The 
settlement did not thrive and Mr. Hunter soon died and was succeeded by 
Mr. Burke. At this time the war between the kingdoms of Pegu and Burma, 
which ended in the complete subjugation of the former, was raging in all its 
fierceness. Both Peguans and Barmans sought the assistance of the British 
which was refused by Mr. Burke. In 1755 the English had a settlement at 
Bassein itself and Captain Baker who was then in charge of the factory wrote 
that the Taking having quitted Bassein the Burmans had attacked and des- 
troyed the place respecting however the East India Company’s factory and pro- 
perty. In his report to the Madras Government Mr. Burke strongly urged the 
advisability of our siding with the Burmans whose cause was flourishing and 
whose enemies the Talaing had succeeded in obtaining the assistance of our 
rivals the French who then had a settlement at Syriam below Rangoon. The 
King of Burma sent ambassadors to Negrais who were escorted from Bassein 
by Captain Baker. A mission was sent to the Burman King with the object 
of obtaining, amongst other advantages, a formal grant of Negrais and a grant 
of the land at Bassein occupied by the Company’s factory as the whole 
country had now, in the opinion of the English officers, passed to the Barman, 
monarchy. Unfortunately the British ships near Rangoon had been forced to 
assist the Talaing and the Burman King could not forgive this treachery as he 
considered it. llie English authorities insisted on absolute neutrality and 


Yule’s Misdon to Ava^ page 205. Colonel Yule docs not adopt tMs view as ahsoliUely 
correct, but his opinion appears to lean very strongly to it. 
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tlieir local ag-ents were in consequence suspected by both sovereigns* In 
1757 Ensign Lister obtained wliat was considered as a cession in perpetuity of 
Negrais and of ground at Bassein. In 1759 the establishment was withdrawn 
from Negraie and a few persons only left to take charge of the Gompany’s 
property there as well as to hold possession of the island and for the superin- 
teiidanee of these Captain Southey was sent from Madras. Me landed on the 
5th October 1759 and on the 7thj when all the Europeans were collected to 
meet the Burmese authorities^ they were treacherously attacked and, with the 
exception of a midshipman who escaped to his ship the Fictorm, Captain Alves, 
murdered. After the Europeans^ 10 in number^ had been despatched a 
general massacre took place. In 1760 a mission was sent to obtain redress 
but without effect, the Barman King absolutely forbidding onr return to 
Negrais but granting a site for the factory at Bassein of which the English 
Government did not avail itself. From this time until the first Burmese 
war the English Government took no further steps for forming a settlement 
in this district. During that war a detachment under Major Sale attacked 
and occupied Bassein which was retained until the evacuation of Pegu, in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty of Yandaboo. During the second 
Burmese war the town was again captured, after a feeble resistance, by a 
force under Commodore Lambert and since then has remained in possession 
of the British. On the annexation of Pegu the district, which in the Bur- 
mese times had been divided into 14 districts, eleven under Paiiieiig or 
steersmen of royal war-boats and three under Myothoogyee who were heredi- 
tary ofiice holders, was placed under a Deputy Commissioner. At this time 
the whole of the district was a prey to anarchy : the British troops were kept 
within the limits of the seaport towns and frontier stations and in the interior 
numerous bandit chiefs set up a pseudo-independent authority, in more than 
one case claiming to he officers of the Barman Court deputed to regain the 
country, and there can be no doubt that had they been successful they would 
have been rewarded by the King provided that they handed over their 
conquests and settled down into peaceable offices about the Court. A kind of 
civil war was now carried on ; on the one side were those who were averse to 
us or who looked to plunder for profit, on the other were those who had in 
any way sided with the English. So far was animosity carried that villages 
on the banks of the Irrawaddy were destroyed because fuel had been supplied 
to the steamers. To clear the country of these gangs, to afford protection to 
the people and restore tlieir confidence in us was now the great object of all 
civil officers and in this district as well as in Henzada and Tharrawaddy 
this was the more neeessary as no one dared to accept even small appoint- 
ments and the country was without local officials owning obedience to 
the, British, In January 1853 Captain Fytche, the Deputy Commissioner, 
succeeded in dispersing a force which kept the whole country in the south 
and south-east in a state of terror, attacking it first on Negrais Island, 
whither it had gone to plunder the village of Haingyee, and following it 
up northwards into the Shweloang township, eventually destroying the three 
large villages in which it had made its head-quarters. 

No sooner was this effected than Captain Fytche with a party of sea- 
men from the Zenobia and Nemesis, one or two guns, and his Kareng levies 
proceeded northward up the Daga river and encountering a party under three 
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Barman leaders routed them with considerable loss and drove the remainder 
northward to join another chief, Mengyee Monng Gnyoon the former Gover- 
nor of Bassein, whomhe attacked a few days later and utterly defeated captur- 
ing his two sons. Two days after the engagement the Mengyee^s dead body 
was found in the jungles. In the words of the official report : — The Bassein 
district was c^^ared of the remnant of Burmese troops and of numerous 
marauders by the gallant exertions of Major A. Fytche. He received a 
brevet-majority as a reward for his services/^ The nucleus and heart of 
this force was a party of seamen of the steam frigate Zenobia under Com- 
mander Rennie of the Indian Navy, By the beginning of March 1858 the 
lower tracts w^'ere freed from the large marauding parties which hitherto 
had occupied them and nothing but straggling bands of robbers remained. 
The northern part of the district was still disturbed by a man named 
Nga Myat Htoon who held out in the south of Henzada (q.v.) and was 
finally defeated and his painty broken up by Sir John Clieape operating 
from the north and Major Fytche and Captain Rennie from the south. 
In January 1854 fresh disturbances broke out. Two men named Shwe Too 
and Kyaw Zan Hlacame down from Ava and issued a proclamation to the 
effect that they had been commissioned by the heir apparent to drive out 
the English and had been appointed the one Governor of Bassein and the 
other Commander-in-ehief. They wwe aided and abetted by a Booddhist 
priest, a resident of the district, in whose monastery the plan of the out- 
break was settled. They gradually assembled a number of desperate characters 
from the borders of this district and from Henzada and suddenly seized the three 
large adjoining towns of Dounggyee, Ngatbaing-khyoung and Eegyee and this 
success induced numbers to join them, amongst others Nga Tha Oo formerly 
Royal Steersman of Regyee who had fled to Ava on our taking possession 
of the country but had returned some six months previously and was on 
parole. The upper part of the district, unprotected by any British troops, fell 
at once into the hands of the rebels who exercised no oppression of any kind 
except against those who had accepted office under the English, On the 
receipt of the information Major Fytche moved up the river with a small 
military force of Europeans and Madras Native Infantry and 400 of the inha- 
bitants of the country and found the enemy advancing on Bassein on either 
hank of the river ; some three liiiudred on the right bank and eleven hundred 
in two parties on the left : on the approach of the British force the Barmans 
on the right bank retreated to Ngathaing-khyoung but those on the left 
were attacked and driven into Pandaw which was evacuated on the arrival of 
the British in pursuit. Duriug the night Shwe Too moved out from Ngathaing- 
khyoung and surrounded Pan daw but was kept off by the Burmese pickets 
till daybreak when the main body moved out against him. He had taken up a 
position at the head of the village and his force was drawn up in a plain with 
the flanks resting in groves of mango trees and low bushes filled with 
skirmishers. After a sharp struggle the Burmese broke and fled and the 
British force moved on to Ngathaing-khyoung where it joined Major 
Baker’s detachment and a force of Burmese who had been sent to attack an- 
other leader^ a duty which it performed with success bringing him in captive. 
Ill the meanwhile a party under the Goiing-gyoop of Le-myet-hna had attacked 
the rebels at Dounggyee but had been defeated with great loss and was pursued 
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Population, 


Burmese *. 

Kareng , . . . , , . . 

Talaing .. , , ,, 

Shan , . . . . , 

Arahanese 

Khyeng .. .. .. 

Hindoos, including those of mixed parentage,. 
Mahomedans ,, .. .. 

Chinese 

Other races, Europeans, Indo-Europeans, Malays, 


In 1875; the Shwe-loung and Paixtanaw townships were takenfrom Bassein 
The population in 1874 and in 1876, according to the Thoogyee’s rolls, was: — 


hy the rebel chief. Major Fytche followed, conveying his men in carts, and came 
up with the Barmans the following day surprising them whilst eating and 
totally defeating them. The Chief escaped but was captured crossing the 
Bassein river. On the first news of the outbreak information had been des- 
patched to Rangoon and assistance asked for ; a detachment was sent under 
Lieutenant Shuldham 26tli M.N.L which encountered arxd"*clefeatecl a rebel 
party at Myoungmya the Chief being killed during the pursuit. The outbreak 
was thus speedily crushed by rapid and decisive action and Nga Kyaw Ean 
Hla, the priest, and most of the inferior leadei's killed or captured. 

The difficulties encountered were not confined to inspiriting a clown trodden 
people and getting them to resist their old oppressors, to out-manceuvring 
leaders who knew every footpath and creek, and to obtaining information of 
their strength and movements from a timid population who were in greater 
fear of the marauders than of the constituted authority, but the very nature of 
the country greatly impeded any combined and successful movements, any 
surprises and sudden attacks. Only one who has traversed the delta of the 
Irrawaddy can adecjuately appreciate the difiieulty of aceom|)lishing this work. 
The country is a net-work of creeks which though they afford a ready means 
of access to any given point yet present serious impediments as soon as a 
foi'ce lands and commences to march. 

Prom this time forward no serious endeavour was made to drive out the 
English and though there have been several disturbances they were speedily 
suppressed. In January 1867 there was an outbreak amongst the Kareng 
but judicious measures were immediately taken by the Deputy Commissioner 
and within a week they were twice routed and utterly clispersed hy the 
Bassein Talaing Corps raised some time previously by that oftieer. No time 
had been given for the disease to spread and the district immediately resumed 
its usual quiet. This outbreak was an offshoot from the Kareng rebellion 
then going on in the hills of the Shwe-gyeng district one of the leaders of 
which was connected with Bassein and his emissaries worked upon the 
feelings of the Kareng who had settled here and who were induced to rise 
in order to afford aid to one who, they were led to believe, was destined to be 

of the Bassein district as it then 
eicistedp according to the census of 1872, were ;~ 

2,08,551 

14,540 
1,601 
1,056 

2,649 ■■■■"■: 
454 
288 
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Sliwe-loung i District as it 
and Pantauaw, 1 now exists. 


Total. 


Burmese and Arakanese 

Kareug 

Talaing 

Siiaii 

Kliyeng 

Hindoos 

Mahomedans 

Chinese 

Other races 


Iq former years the Taking mustered strongly but the Burmese conquest 
by Aloungbhoora and still more the measures adopted by the Burmese when 
they returned to the delta of the Irrawaddy on the evacuation of Pegu by the 
British after the first Burmese war drove many into exile and more than 
decimated the number of those who could not or did not escape from the 
anger of their rulers whom they had irritated by siding with the English. 
The Kareng in this district differ from their brethren in the hills in Tenasserim 
from having adopted the Burmese custom of cultivation but still reta,in 
their dress, language, customs and religion except where converted to Chris- 
tianity, yet many are, at least nominally, Booddhists. The Shan are settlers 
from the north, whilst many of the Mahomedans md most of the Hindoos are 
sojourners who come to make money to be spent in their own country. The 
Khyeng live mostly in the hills to the north-west, the tribe or race stretching 
far away north and west into Upper Burma and Arakan {vide sub tit : Khyeng). 
Here, as everywhere else in the Province except in Mergui, the males exceed 
the females. In 1876 there were 157,142 of the former to 144,715 of 
the latter. The ratio is materially affected by the town of Bassein and is 
largely due to immigration. The Madrassees, Chittagonians and others from 
India bring no women with them but, like the Chinese, take to themselves 
wives from the women of the country whom they can and do leave behind if 
they return, whilst large numbers of Burmans come down from Upper Burma 
for the season only, to work in the rice mills in Bassein and even those who 
come to settle in the rural tracts do not, to any considerable extent, bring 
women with them. , , „ , . 

The principal occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture and fishing, 
the large plains affording occupation to the one class and the seacoast and 
numerous ponds, rivers and tidal creeks in the south to the other. 

The number of towns and villages in 1876 was 1,455. The most import- 
ant are : — , , „ , 

Bassein in about 16° 14' N. and 94° 46' E. on the bpks of the Nga-woon 
river some 75 miles from the sea j the head-quarter station. The three largest 
quarters of the town are on the left bank of the river surrounding the fort built 
since the annexation of Pegu and enclosing the conspicuous Shwe-moo-htaw 
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•D ^ ihp Atliavo'vee quarter to the south, the Talaing-khyoung quarter 

IS on the n^ht , Treasury and Police Office. The population has 

buildings — the Couits, ireasi y +l,p'Rritish and in 1876 numbered 

rapidly increased since taSo 61 S S the expo^tfand imports 
22,417 souls. In. tli6 y 60 .r looU l 250 fiinports 

was Es 941,710 j in 1861-62 it rose suddenly to Es. l,b2£5,Z& i P 

was I ^ 1 Ar 70 Q7o^ • in 1872-73 it amounted to Ks. 3, 4yyy<J-^? 

Bs. 5 60,2805 exports Es. l,072jy7U) , /Pc? 9 763 120 on account 

of which i. 2,823,630 ''■f . “ "f »»" “1 
of acport. to lotcgB 

Es. 5,582.43 thatis '-^ITn ,?a. to the eStwsrd 

T>orts in Burma Es. 65,510, to the btians ana poi«. „ . 

^ lOQfii ^nd to Europe and ports west of India Es. 4,pb,ZZ4: me 

ISsisiiiH 

!nk but nSX for ^ use of the Chinese community. Native cralt from 
tbA^ndt^f Madras bring coeoanuts and other articles used chiefly by the 
farefof th^t are employed largely in loading and unloading 

"^'^"'Lemyet-hnc^ in 17“ 35' N. and 95° 13' 30" E. on ^ 

partlf r ir bank and partly on the other : in 1876 it had a population of 

^'mavooilw in 16° 32' N. and 94° 46' E. is on the island of the same name 
in thf Bassein river, built on the side of a low ranp of hills and reaching down 
to the water's edge : the population -1876 was Ml| 

.ameSe^SX;: hVtw Jel Se B^sf^fd Sga rivers, and is Composed 

t X rice trade. It was here that the Taking army in its retieat betore 
Aloucghhcora tc.d. its l^t ijefore^'t^ 

,wer*rar»OTth 6 m'*OTton 06 ot the Eepee creek had 

M is ler£ ^ ^or some years a detachment of Native Infantry 

■ from Bassein garrisoned the town, a duty now perfomed by the , 

Kyoonpylw in 17° 17' N. and 95° 16' E. on the Paga river at the soufern 
entrance of the Eegyee creek had a population in 1876 of 2,551 employ 
pA iu a<^ricultur0, iu fisliing' and in trading'. ^ Tt> 

The area of the district under cultivation has 1 fi2 988 

1855-56 it was 134,520 acres; in 1859-60 162,983 
Agriculture. 1864-65 186,129 acres; in 1869-70 220,160 

acres ; and in 1874-75 305,920 acres. In 1876-77, when a considerable tract 
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had been cut off, the cultivated ar®a was 275,«4U 
L-t of the whole area, leaving 3,191,040 acies cult 

M^cultivated in acres during the last ten years were 


Tobacco. jBeteivine, 


Cotton. 


product is rice and the average crop if 
this cereal in 1876-77 may be taken at 187,183 t 
irrent rates would be worth Rs. 10,295,065. 
cultivated to a small extent. Ihe produce of c 

W- like the area under cultivation, 


Cows, bulls 

and Buffaloes, 
bullocks. 


Carts. Ploughs. Boats, 


1869-70 

1874-75 .. Sb327 1,00,339 1,609 30,( 

1876-76 .. •• 56,600 91,772 1,421 26,! 

1876-77 •• •• 

i;;i^withstaito^ 

a larger agricultural stock than it had eig y 

wSS’koldings i, Aoutato «,«, alTg, 
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„ . in Thnyet for .=in».pU wto. 
held fiu-tbev nor^th, ^ ^ land. Hired labomeis J 

a cart tiac ‘ ^ ^ however, these creeks ^ tlieir meonvemenees. 

anywhere. the country they are not of co'iatry are flooded 

cation and the Irrawaddy laige „od afford protection to 

f mS 

Vn+ these were too weak and too m , . ^ts have been and ate still 

tants, but these large embankments Henzada 

permanent benefi ■ . g^lQjjg the banks ot the Iiu ‘., , ^ similar line is 

iTSSte M •»'“* *®f';*'"i'S’Srdfknot Me Salt, Ngapee and Potoyj 
The pmeip>lnu»nte‘”„, t nainly on^ 

Manufaotuxes, pootaw and Myoung- y (^[igtauce ot eigUt 

■Bassein Myoung-mya and Regyee townslu^^^^^ plains occur 

® fillies of the seacoast and m these are in the vicinity 

Se*“l? ot ib is MOte y a«4 eolae ,ev.l»n.tie« »a 

b dammed in and d mded ^^hen phmghcd 

Strncted f ^’"7%^S^day?’ By thl tiLtliV 

to adepthof from ^l^ich takes ^out f jJ 

Jatln'SieOouring -JlS 

nr»d tlie gradual ruuuiug off wlieel wort ed by buffaloes. 1 

pumped into the by subsidence partly by 

IS left for some days until, pa y y sartace. Moit w ate 

beds are dry and a thin layer of salt p od from 

is then pumped m ; not into all t the water in the last having 

the otoer in regular order tiU all ’ meanwhile tanks have been 

thus passed through all the preceding 

SesetLks are full or the workers think ^ pU,oc 

for tbeir parpose. rrO“? *^™heb a fito is kept ooutiniully baGdui; i as 

Sa poarh ilto pots »*““?** tejS S ILed of the salt aad ra-hl od 

r “r.4nr« ““ “ 
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contain about gallons of brine f^^VboSrS’as^t^^ boiling 

7lbs. of salt. Each pot S" mf 

continues for some in tbS; period) tbe average produce of 

and cracked ones I’epl^eed three times in r a V ^ places as a rule 

one pot during the season is about lbs. ine no , i 

contain from “lOO to 230 and ngapee. 

place of 200 pots is about as follows :— 

80 

Hire of buffaloes . . . ^ ^ \ * * • • 

^hundred pots (allowing fox toatage&c.) •• __ gOO 

Fuel .. •• •• •■ ■' .. 150 

Gocoaiiut fibre .* •• *• .. 4oU 

Wages of six men for five months .. •• 200 

Provisons for ditto • • * * _ _ . . 75 

- Bai-th-oil for feeding fires .. •• __ .. 50 

Cost of sheds .. •• •■ •• 100 

Tax .. •• .. •• —'ZZ~~ 


Several kinds of ngapee are made ot wnic where tbe £ 

ant. It is manufactured on the which^ 

and consists of a mixture of all kinds of hsh and 

caught in the ^raps, are ^ hours until all the water 1 

Ivimboos and left there tor abonxeignu uuuio ^ 

cipally in theMyoung-myatownshipat a vdlye ^ t 

hand by one man or 40 to 60 small pots in 

can turn out from 15 to 20 and the glaze is th 

turned the pots are left for a day ^ burned for t 

the pots at once put into the k\l\^^^®\;*2lting silver ore 
glaze is made from the slag o _ mortar, sifted, mixei 
!rom Upper Burma : it ’that is from i 

water and applied with abrus . of sizes wliicb are 

two men can turn Jo Theordinar; 
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as in the case of the glazed jars but as soon as a globe has been formed by 
turning it is enlarged by hammering with a flat piece of wood with a rough 
surface. It is, when in this stage, exceedingly moist and is dried in a shed 
for three days and again beaten out. The salt pots are made in the same 
way but are much thicker. About 100 small or 20 large pots of this 
description can be made in one day by two men. 

The actual revenue raised prior to the annexation — when the district 
Beveniies include the tract west of the Arakan Eomas 

but extended farther eastward into what is now 
the Thoon-khwa district — cannot be accurately ascertained. The amount 
remitted to the capital or to the officer about the Court to whom the 
revenues had been granted — the Myo-tsa or Eater of the Revenues of the 
— is known but the amount exacted by the local officials for their own 
share is no where recorded. A certain sum they were justly entitled to by 
w^ay of salary, as fees &c., but no record even of this can be found much Ies§ 
of the sums which they extorted from the people whom they ruled. The 
amount which they received in various forms as fees on the administration of 
justice, fines in criminal cases &c., may safely be put down at a sum equal to two- 
thirds of the remittances to the King^s Government or to the M3m-tsa. The 
amounts due were always calculated by viss and tickals and were in Rwetiiee^’ 
silver, supposed to contain five per cent, only of alloy. For all practical pur- 
poses of comparison with the existing revenue a viss 
taken as worth Rs. 130. From the local records found 
it appears that the annual revenue furnished by this 
in the Burmese times, was : — 


or 100 ticals may be 
in the various offices 
district, as it existed 


1. House and Family Tax— Burmans and Kareng 

2. Yoke of oxen or rice land tax . . 

3. Fisheries .. .. 

4. Salt 

5. Transit duties , . , ♦ . . 


Es. 

122,730 

35,980 

92,030 

13.380 

18.380 


Total 


,. 282,500 


Adding two-fchirds for the share of the local officers the amount paid by the 
inhabitants w^as at least Es. 470,800. 

For the first year or two after the annexation the revenues were neces- 
sarily irregular, and 1855-56 is the first year which it is safe to take 
as shewing the taxation at first imposed on the people who had passed under 
our rule. In that year the revenue was 







Bs. 

1. Capitation 





194,650 

2. Land 





215,170 

3, Fisheries 





81,570 

4. Sait 





17,040 

6. Forest Produce 


. • . 



1,650 

6. Excise 





55,390 

7. Sea Customs . . 





13,560 

8. Port dues and Marine receipts 




10,270 

9. Fees and Fines 





16,250 

10. Sal© of unclaimed property 




1,020 

11. Postage Stamps 





650 

12, Miscellaneous.. 

.. 


* « 


10,700 
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The increase was very largely due to indirect taxation, which was felt hut 
slightly, whilst the inhabitants were relieved from, the numerous exactions 
which were all the more burdensome from being indefinite and dependant 
upon the wants and caprice of the local officials. The result was soon shewn 
in an increase of the population by immigration, and by the extended area 
brought under cultivation. Without any extraordinary and sudden increase 
in the rate of taxation, and indeed the general tendency has been to keep it as 
low as possible, the amount of revenue derived from the land has year by year 
increased. Excluding toimgya or hill gardens the area under cultivation, 
the revenue derived therefrom and the rate of taxation per acre in 1875-76 as 
compared with 1855-56 was : — 


Year. 

Land under 
cultivation. 

Land Revenue. 

Average, 
rate per acre. 


Acres. 

Bs' 

Bs. A. P. 

1855-56 

134,520 

212,220 

1 9 0 

1875-76 

264,320 

437,320 1 

1 10 5 


The capitation tax represents the House and Family tax of the former 
rulers, with this great difference, that under the Burmese the total demand 
was ordered annually by the Governor of the district, the assessment per circle 
being left to the Akhwonwon and the assessment per house to the Thoo- 
gyee, the latter fixing it according to his estimate of the riches of the 
head of the house, in some cases counting several families as one Revenue 
house,’’ whilst under the English rule each married man and each bachelor- 
between 18 and 60, except priests, cripples and some others, pays a fixed 
amount, fixed not with reference to his circumstances but the same for all viz. 
five rupees and two rupees eight annas respectively. In 1855-56 the yield of 
this tax was Rs. 194,650, in 1876-77 Es. 305,800. The Fishery Tax is imposed 
upon nets and traps used in the sea and in the rivers, and the ponds are leased 
out for a term of years to the highest bidder, care being taken that, as far as pos- 
sible, the bidders are bond fide fishermen residing near the ponds which they 
wish to rent, a system lately introduced in supersession of one by which no 
bidding was allowed but the fisheries were given from year to year to inhabit- 
ants of neighbouring villages, the Deputy Commissioner exercising his dis- 
cretion in selecting the worker from amongst the always numerous applicants, 
a system which itself was successor to one of open auction. In 1855-56 the 
Revenue derived from both classes, fishermen and fisheries, was Rs. 81,570, in 
1876-77 Rs,108,985.^ 

The salt tax, levied on the pots in which the brine is boiled after being 
subjected to solar evaporatioo, is an exceedingly fluctuating source of revenue, 
but is, on the whole, decreasing owing to the importation of foreign salt 
which undersells that made in the country except for fish-curing. The system 
of taxation has been to a certain extent copied from the Burmese who taxed 
each pot but they, in addition, raised a revenue from shipping dues, about eight 

* In this district and in Henzada the receipts varied periodically on account of certain 
herder fisheries which, situated partly in one district and partly in the^ other, were leased 
alternately hy one Deputy Commissioner and by the other, the revenue derived therefrom being 
credited in the district the Deputy Commissioner of which held the auction. 



Expenditure 


Revenue. 


1,071,890 ldy,^ou 

1,255,660 148,840. 

1,184,640 1 151.870 

1,186,780 188,850 

1,278,720 166,190 

1,888,902 104,310 

1,571,860 145,680 

1,724,486 154,871 

1,706,062 129,513 

1,666,466 196,729 

1 

1876-77, over and above the 
le the Port (Es. 26,614) and 


The local 
Imperial and 


beitish buema gazettebe. 

E, fl70^» 1869-60 it. “872-73 only, Ks. 7,800 

5= 14- 420 - in 1871-72 ®%^Tnq7 In 1855 the selling pnee of salt 

„ -V T, ’ Q 7(52 and in 1876-77 E®- 750 o 7 ‘ 1(572 rather over one 

■^Ifc^ ESsein ^JTnnSpe? maurd of 80 lbs. 

lupee two annas and in 1876-77 ®“^”^g®ses to sell intoxicating “ 

The excise revenue, derived from IW^ ® 

dru^s, has increased the annexation it was {,e 

Simulants w- am^untS 

intoxicating The excise revenue in 1/55-56 amounte 

+„rr,p 6 to the benefit of the totaxe. ->■ 1870-71 to Es. 49,41)0, m 

turned to t in 1860-61 to Bs. ^I’P/’-r/ -, 27095 . Sea customs have 

1279 Vl t?Bs. 57,600 and in 5 ' to some extent a fluctuating, 

BS Continually »°i'®f^’"»’^.Snlfon‘ the Actuation of trade hut upon 
™iue, the amount depending on^ on U amount realized, 

ttl rotes of import and export duty levie . i 1872-73 it had risen to 

£dlangfi»»»«‘l«»\®“T?i6"7l3SdiS6-77toB=.646, 

Sm 279 : i« 1874-76 to Bt- 685'’®“;. The other items of re.eoue vmy 

lome V to increased exports mf giwn- ^ ^ of postage stamps 

Sl5y y-by y-;6»uno7MlhU”7he post office has ootheea 

*S“. 1 ySly of the iistnet f the 

77 has been :-— — 
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DispeBsary funds (Es. 8,059) and the local revenue 

(Rsf 97,784) wliieh is a Municipal Town with a Committee administering its 

Eevennes, was Es. 60,051. f ti,« v,../. 

The trade of the Bassein district, like that of every other ]mrt of the pro- 
vince, has - largely increased since the British occupa- 
Trade. tion. ’ The values of the imports and exports, together 

with the tonnage of tlie vessels which cleared out, for each year from 1855-56 to 

-« rtr-f/T rrrr a -P/vll nwi OP 


Yeae. 

! 

Value of 1 
grain 1 

exported. | 

' j Value ol all | 
Value of i other s 

timber j exports | 
exported. including 

treasure. 

Value of all 
impoi'ts in- 
cluding 
treasure. 

Tonnage 
of vessels 
cleared out. 

1855-56 

Es. 1 

435,063 I 

‘ Bs. 

2,505 

Es 

87,891 

Es. 

243,007 

tons. 

2,847 

1856-57 

1 

363,987 1 

1,861 

61,073 

868,912 

13,295 

1857-58 

1,165,642 1 

2,359 

61,755 

974,404 

87,408 

1858-59 

1 

1,437,026 : 

5,017 

99,362 

932,879 

33,008 

1859-60 1 

268,731 , 

2,645 

98,143 

247,838 

12,987 

1860-61 

584,589 1 

... 

49,155 

807,969 

16,615 

1861-62 

1,010,568 i 

... 

62,402 

550,282 

29,571 

1862-68 

1,087,116 

797 

52,412 

500,808 

29,986 

1868-64 

1,183,851 

... 

79,630 

289,763 

35,126 

1864-65 

2,672,822 

7,956 

59,746 

166,619 

51,685 

1865-66 

2,852,464 

8,620 

43,670 

828,761 

42,168 

1866-67 

1,306,960 

. 1,160 

25,811 

163,671 

24,737 

1867-68 

1,642,646 

2,516 

29,619 

205,886 

33,749 

1868-69 

2,619,624 

7,455 

817,048 

242,831 

47,077 

1869-70 

2,160,514 

1,055 

119,010 

247,135 

41,515 

1870-71 

1,798,648 

210 

881,174 

488,638 

33,633 

1871-72 

2,136,371 

■ ' ■ . .■ ■■ ■ 

11,452 

220,735 

41,376 

1872-73 

2,802,770 

... ■■ ^ 

20,863 

676,076 

57,088 

1873-74 

8,766,640 

3,03 

522,242 

2,093,628* 

63,202 

1874-75 

4,067,846 

3,327 

67,079 

449,086 

71,020 

1876-76 

4,820,864 

... 

22,006 

499,028 

88,450 

1876-77 

6,000,426 

11,447 

22,822 

447,641 

81,297 


- The increase was in teTasure on account of the State and was due to the demand for rice 
for the famine-stricken tracts in Bengal. 
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The most important article of export is riee^ of which by far the larger 
quantity goes to Europe. The local price of the unhusked gram depends 
5ery much upon that at Kangoon for both draw their supplies to a gieat 
extent from the large rice-produeiBg country between and norm oi them, ine 
great demand for this cereal for export stimulates its production and the 
embankments along the Irrawaddy and the Bassein rivp protect and will 
as they are carried on still further protect very extensive areas of excellent 

The' quantities of this grain shipped in each year since 1861-62 was 

in tons : — ' : ' ■ 


1862-63 


.. 38,639 

1870-71 


44,291 

1863-64 


.. 39,366 

1871-72 


. . 55 , 2-74 

1864-65 


,. 6i,225 

1872-73 


. , 74,927 

1865-66 


., 62,649 

1873-74 


88,495 

1866-67 


.. 26,690 

1874-75 


.. 89,743 

1867-68 


.. 37,160 

1875-76 


, , 113,957 

1868-69 


. . 60,549 

1876-77 


. . 104,516 

1869-70 


. . 51,063 





Lyino* in the delta of the Irrawaddy with the surface of the country 
^ intersected by a vast number of creeks the muddy banks 

Climate. of which are left exposed for the greater part of the 

24 hours and with a heavy rain-fall during the monsoon the climate is relax- 
ing and favourable to animal and vegetable decomposition. Cholera and 
fever are reported to be endemic, whilst bowel-complaints, dropsy and 
rheumatism are common. Small-pox is much spread by inoculation. 

The rain-fall and average temperature during the last ten years were : — 


Average temperature in the shade. Prevailing Winds. 
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On the annexation of Pegu the Bassein district was formed out of what 
had been the Bassein Governorship during the Bur- 
Administration. mese time but there was added to it a strip of coiintrjj, 

up till that time a portion of Sandoway, extending along the seaeoast west of 
the Arakan mountains as far north as tSe Kyientalee stream which falls into 
the Bay of Bengal in about 18° N*, divided into two townships. In 1864 
it* was found that the northern of these two could better be supervised from 
Sandowaj and westward of the mountains the boundary was brought south to 
• the Khwa where it has since remaiined. To the west of the Arakan Romas the 
district remained for several years unaltered but in 1875 the Shweloung 
and Pantanaw townships in the extreme east were taken from it and in 
1876 further slight, changes were made in its limits^, the existing boundaries 
being those given at pages 84 and 85. In the first year of the British occupation 
a Deputy Commissioner was placed in charge with one Assistant and 
eleven Goung-gyoop who replaced the Paineng and Myotlioogyee of the 
Burmese time but with considerably less authority and with two peons each 
by way of Police for the whole district. Up to the middle of 1853 the country 
was in a very disturbed state and the civil ofiSicers, aided only by the few troops 
that could occasionally be spared from the weak garrison in Bassein and by 
seamen from the Zenobia and the Nemesis, were continually engaged in hunt- 
ing down and dispersing targe gangs of armed marauders. The necessity 
for strengthening the civil administration was soon felt ; the Deputy Com- 
missioner was empowered to punish with death all persons convicted of parti- 
cipation in open and armed insurrection (an authority subsequently withdrawn 
when quiet was restored) and a Police force was raised of a total strength of 
546 men (with two European Non-commissioned Officers) the large majority of 
whom were recruited from those who had been employed in a somewhat 
similar capacity under the Burmese rule and had in many cases acted with the 
gangs only just dispersed and were thus turned to good use and given an 
occupation suited to their habits, whilst the discipline enforced eventually ren- 
dered, them of great service. Amongst others who volunteered and were accept- 
ed was a man who had acted as a petty chief under the rebel Myat Htoon up 
to the final dispersion of his band, who brought eighty men with him. 
In 1857 an outbreak took place amongst the Kareng led by a man who, 
though a Kareng, spoke a different dialect from those settled in the district, 
and who was connected with the leader of the Kareng rebellion then going 
on in the hill country of the Shwe-gyeng district. They occupied Myoungmya 
but escaped on the approach of the Deputy Commissioaei’ and were followed 
in the direction of Labwotkoola and overtaken and dispersed. They assembled 
again in Wakamay where they were attacked and finally defeated,' 40 of their 
number being taken prisoners ; the leader escaped but was captured somewhat 
later With occasional changes in the civil establishments the administration 
remained the same until 1861, when the Police Battalion was disbanded and 
, a regular Police force for the whole Province under an Inspector-General and 
District Superintendents was organized. The main evil with which this force 
has had to contend has been dacoity, confined mainly, especially of late years, 
to th^ Shweloung township, now a portion of Thoon-khwa {q.v,). In 1868 there 
was a serious disturbance in the town of Bassein which was immediately sup- 
pressed, Nga Kyaw Tha, a native of Upper Burma who had been residing for 
, some four years in Bassein, combined with a new arrival, a soothsayer named 
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Nga Shwe Wa, and with a petty local official and succeeded in enlisting secretly 
some fifteen or twenty men (persuading them that he was of royal descent) and 
by forged documents induced them to believe that he had been appointed Prince 
of Bassein by the King of Upper Burma. On the night of the 27th April he 
collected his fifteen followers and about ahnndred up-country men who had come 
down for the season to work in the rice-mills and who up to this moment seem to 
have known nothing of the plot. The whole party went before daylight in the 
morning to the Pagoda within the fort and, after worshipping, suddenly rushed 
on the Treasury guard. The Deputy Commissioner speedily arrived on the spot 
with about fifteen policemen and on their firing the robbers broke and escaped 
in all directions, having been in possession of the treasury for about twenty 
minutes only and without even opening the doors. Nearly the whole of the 
attacking party was captured that day including the leaders except Nga Kyaw 
Tha who was seized in Eangoon in June following. 

Very soon after the occupation of Pegu it was deemed advisable to remove 
the head-quarters of the district southward from Bassein to “a position 
“ unrivalled as a port in the Bay of Bengal ” near the mouth of the river on the 
right bank, which was named ‘ Daihousie R after the Governor-General to 
wdiom was due the anne.vation of Pegu. The site thus selected had “for 
“ many years attracted the attention of naval officers as supplying all that js 
“ required for a harbour of refuge. Prom its natural position it was admir- 
“ ably adapted as a port of call ; and placed at the natural outlet of a vast tract 
“ of fertile country it was hoped that it would become a mart of importance.” 

In 1855 all preliminary arrangements had been completed, the main roads of 
the city had been traced out, a strand road had been made, the site of public 
buildings determined on and a pier was in course of construction. The crest 
of a rock was levelled to admit of the erection of a battery which should 
command the passage of the river, and the blocks and allotments in the town 
were marked out. Beyond a few fishermen’s huts the site had been found 
entirely vacant. In 1856-57, however, the whole site was submerged by a 
sudden rise of the sea consequent on a cyclone. Almost every building was 
swept away and several lives were lost but the idea was not abandoned and the 
Courts and the Gaol were transferred hither from Bassein ; but the same year 
they were retransferred to Bassein where they have ever since remained and 
“ Dalhousie” has sunk into its former state of waste and jungle. No attempt 
has since been made to build the city for it was found by practical experience 
that Bassein was by far the better site. 

The district is now divided into eight townships. Adjoining the Henzada 
district is Le-myet-hna, divided into eight Revenue circles, with the head- 
quarters at the town of the same name on the Bassein or Nga-won river ; 
to the south-east of this is Eegyee with the head-quarters at Eegyee Pandaw, 
containing twelve Revenue circles ; and still further to the south Tsam-bay- 
roon, with the head-quarters at Kyoon-pyaw on the Daga river, containing 
eight Revenue circles. These three townships form the Nga-thaing-khyoung 
sub-division, under an Assistant Commissioner whose head-quarters are at th^' 
town of the same name. South of Le-myet-hna and extending across 
hills to the seacoast is the Thaboung township, with the head-quarters^ 
town of the same name on the Bassein, divided into fourteen Revenue 
and below this Bassein, the head-quarter township, with eight Revenue cip 
and including the town of Bassein ; extending southward to the costs' Jh 
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on the Basseia nver on an f P%SweTwith the head^^ 

ofTsam-bay-roon and to the south of 

at Kan-gyee-doung, containing oJnerallv flat and highly intersected 
Thee-kweng the county, ’s.hich -^frioLd inning thi^^^^ 
with creeks hut with a low range A . ^.g^nue circles and the 

west, forms the Myoungmya ^wnship, with nine 

head-quarters at Myoungmym /.„jj,™issioner with two 

The actual administrative 

S«?“SvS-?Sfe?s.; 

Amerioui ^K.r^.. in SSier'm and who tonnd 

nTmtof of tb°o“rS tee. eotobliohll village eote^ 
Jh”Ta“ a pointing poesS at Myonngnny. 

TVef a^»g mTS M^aWal Inetitnte, wee opened alto by 

the mplriBeeionale^ to whieh both ‘7= g J 

in tbe average daily attendance was I 6 O 4 Oi late ye ^ 

w bnlblino' has been added for the accommodation of the increasing numbers. 
’^1861 ®«t^Wished St. Peter’s Institution in two 

deparSLnts, English and Vernacular, which Aave since been amalgamated 
and with a few special exceptions, English is taught throughout the Sehoo . 
in 1875-76 the average daily attendance was 75 j of the pupils ab^t one- 
half were Kareng, 16 Burmese, and the rest Eurasians, Chinese, &c. _Ii 
1868 a Pwo Eareng Normal School was opened by the Baptist Missionaries 
Ind in 1875-76 the daily average attendance was 46. All these receive grants- 
in-aid from the State. ^ In 1874 the Government established a Middle Class 
School and, with a view of attracting pupils from the interior, a boardmg 
establishment was subsequently attached to it. The number of pupils on ■ 
rolls on the 31st March 1876 was 144 of whom 99 were Burmese, one Kmeng 
and the rest principally Natives of India. The average daily attendance ii 
1875-76 washl7,and the total charges Rs. 6,050 : the cost to ^ 

each pupil was Bs. 35-10-5 : the school fee is Be. 1 a month. In 1873 th< 
Goverament established a Cess School at Nga-_thaing-kbyoung, that is a schoo 
tihe cost of which is defrayed from the Education portion of the Five per Ceht 
Cess levied on the land and fishery revenue, which is for both boys and giiL 
At the Examination in 1876, when the school was favourably reported or 
20 boys and 15 girls attended. The monthly fees ^re ®i^ ®anas for boy 
■^©nd four annas for girls. The cost to the Government in 1876 for the educa 

Win of each pupil was Bs. 47-12-0. _ i . • ■ ■ at fi, 

w^'^ere as in every part of Burma primary education is m the hands ot th 
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who will allow it are examined yearly, ana puzeb 
SLls i.a pupil. : of ttMO .ch»l. 84 

The Gaol of this district was at first a ™ 1863-64 

commenced which was not completed until 1861 , m l&Od-w 
commencea _ constructed and during the following 

It was in tbis year tbat an iBSpeetpt- 
a eommencement made in a more ^effective 

dem' of ' prison management. The new_ Gaol,_ which 

^ • -• **T -»n/?o -[jjQ wbicb period tbe 

I piles with wooden floors. 

1 in the centre, the necessary offlces 
“ ,o.rroimded with a high wall ; the build- 
iron roofs and earthwork floors, the prisonere 
> ground There is accommodation, at 86 
’held,!;; ia5 m;fes and’16 females In 1855 the average 
j 317 of all elasses. Tbe daily average numbei of 

confined in 1876 was :— Females. Total 


round it was 

a new ward and a new bospital 
year a new Gaol was commenced. 

General was first appointed and 
and more regular systw— — r--- 
cost Rs. 172,600, was not completed uutil 1868, up 
buildings used were temporary structures raised on p 
Four wards radiate from the mam guard 
being between them, and the whole is sun 
ingsare brickwork structures wth 
sleeping on benches two feet off the 
superficial feet per] 
number in confinement^was 
prisoners c 

Convicted prisoners 

Under-trial ,, 

Debtors^ escise^prisoners, and revenue aeiami, 

Total of all classes 


nations 
Establishment 
Police Guard 
Hospital charges 
Clothing 
Contingencies 



beitish bobma gazbtteee. 


.the Port P«od “0 * ; ^ ^ 1,1 „„t, snd 

’’“f„„£ “is to hold 10 b.ds »d encK b.v.og a 

> from, private eontributious, aud tbe 
Tbe total balance at credit of tbe fund at ttre cbse 

The total number wbo received aid 

’ ’ ' including 10 Europeans, were in-patients. Most ol the 

saiioi4 whose cases it is difdcult to manage on board ship. 

teamers of the British India Steam 
g and Penang, and _»icc z^crsa, the 

:g at Akyab, Etoer^ andMalewonin 

Kopah, and Elotilla 

and Bassein and i:ice versa, calling at Maoobeng 
practicable, at P^tanaw. _ _ 

b of the District Dak portion of the Eive 
month between Bassein and Ngathain^ 


lity, Es. 1,500 from 
individuals— is now I 
is to contain two large roomy 
bath-room. In the centre y 
office : a fine portico will P^vide a 
the private 

and 1,086 persons were 
to Es. 7,022, of which Es._981 were 
expenditure to Es. 2,620. 
of the year was Ils,7s785 
3,461, of whom 264, i _ 

Europeans are - . 

The postal communications 
(1.) A four-weekly service 
Navigation Company between^ 
steamers calling 
monsoon), Bassein, Rangoon, 

British, and Eenoung, - -f' 

(2.) A service twice a ' 
Company between Eangooii i 
Shwe-loung, Myoungmya ant 
(3 ) A service, maintai 
Per Cent Cess Pund, three times a 
• khvoung and vice versd, vid the 
be^een Bassein and Egathaing-kh3 
Bassein river and three times a mon 
Lemyethna and Henzada, and we Vi 
BASSEIN.—A township in th 
bank of tbe Nga-won or Bassein rr 
to the mouth of the Tabeng 
- boundary. Towards the north the 


ntre In 1876 the population numbered 17, pyo souis aim 
was .Rs. 58J95_of which Rs. 38,865 were derived from the 
74 from the capitation-tax, 

—A small stream in the Henzada district which has i s 
■itpm Slones of the Pegu mountains in the south of the 
p and, fed by numerous mountain torrents, unites with e 
le Wet. The banks are for the most part steep and roc y. 
-A revenue circle in the north-eastern portion of the Pan- 
f the Thoon-khwa district the greater portion of which is 
habitants who number 6,756 are mainly fishermen petty 

vqfors The land revenue m 1876 was Bs. 3,0*35 ana tn 

!. 7 45*8: the gross revenue (very largely derived from the 

Is. 56,864. This circle now includes Kaloung. 

, — See Bheeleng. 

OP.— A village in the Thamboola circle, Myedai township, 
containing about ninety houses. 
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■An island ia the Mergui Archipelago between li oO ana 
, the east of 98° E. To the eastward is Domel Island 
is a good harbour where ships can lie land-locked a 

ill g'ood. mu.^ Q,ii(i solocI* 

of the three great Kareng families occupying the whole 
e Tsittoung and Salween, north of the latitude or t“® 
m as far as the Shan State, of Mobye beyond British 

sab-divisioBS : Red Ivareng 
Bgbai-ka-hta, Lay-may ;0r 
tunics ' and soine; ; 
female, .dress. ■, In tbis 
/third cousins being 
beyond third cousins 

^ are, tliere&re, 

fuUjdeseidbed by Dr/ Mason that 
om one published by Mm in the 

umber , of descendants 
s corpse and they 
like the Chinese 


territolw. The family comprises the following 
Tunic Bghai or Bghai-ka-teu, Pant Bghai or 
Brek or Pray, Tshawko and Mauoo-manaw ; some wearing 
trowsers ; the women all wearing the ordinary Kareng 
family marriages are always contracted between relations, 
considered as too remote and first cousins as too near : 

marriag-es are prohibited. . „ , • 

The dead are invariably buried and their ^f^Heral ceremonies 

peculiar to themselves ; they have bee 
the following account is taken verhat 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ^ _ 

“ When an elder among the Bghais with a large n 
“ dies the people build a place in the hall for the deposit of ttie 
hew a coffin out of the body of a tree and hew a cover tor it, 

body lies in state three or four days and during 3 ^ 

pipes and the young men and maidens march round the corpse to the music. 

At nia*ht the uiuino* is discontinued and singing is substitutea. 

- mefrhe gping aud marching is nob “going forward the exercises are 
« diversified by weeping and mourning; or by the men knocking _P ‘ 

« together and others showing their dexterity by putting their 

m^emw ^ ^^iekly before the missiles come together 

hand of the dead man and puts 

'" a few particles 

Each one in the 
gathered are 

two candles made of bees-wax are lighted 

:takenl')y;'the'eiaest 

''■■■march '■ round"',' fche^,. 
.exchanging swords 
placed at the foot 

' in. which the body 

dth a strip of bam- 

and at tbe third round 
lead off. ' The. meat .is set; 


'' in between and withdrawing 
again.* 

^‘ Before the burial an elder opens the — _ 
into it a bangle or some other bit of metal and then cuts on 
with a sword saying : ^ May we live to be as old as thou art. ^ 
company goes through the same ceremonial and the iragments 5 . 
looked upon as charms to prolong life. 

When aboutto bury the corpse i - _ 

and two swords are brought. A sword and a candle are 
son and a sword and a candle by the youngest ; and they 
bier in opposite directions three times^ each time 
and candles. After completing the circuits ont 
of the coffiu and the other at the head.t 

A fowl or a hog is led three times round tl: 
is placed and on completing the first round it i 
boo once ; on completing the second round twi 
it is killed. If a fowl it is killed by twisting 
before the body as food. 


* Of. the account of the dances amongst the tribes in the Arakan Hill Tracts , pag 

t Cf. Sgaw funeral ceremonies suh. tit. *‘Bgaw,” 
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« YouBg people are buried in a similar manner but with some abridgement 

and the body is carried to the grave four 

taken and one is thrown towards the ^ J f 

thrown to the east saying : that is the west , 

• a tree sayinj 
downwards saying ; ^ 
then pointed to saying 
moua. of tba stream i. pointed to so, mg 
e head of the stream/ This is done beca^ m 

“ down in relation to 1^- . 

The body is then buried aud the grave 
“ aud when the top of the grave 
of trellis-work is built around it, 
food are placed for the dead. 

‘‘On returning from the grave • • -r- 

« little hooks made of branches of trees and e^alUn^his spinet 
“ short intervals as he returns 

“ thrusts the hook into the gro.— - — - _ ,* j * 

“ liviutT from staying behind with the spirit of the ^e^. 

“ After the funeral the grave-digger washes his clothes oi 

“ so rendershim unfortunate. Married children may d’g 

“ but young ones are prohibited. They must hire 

" liike^t “e CMn21he Bghais make annual feasts for the dead for three 

“ W, plantains, suga.cim, tobacco 

.< betel ntte SeUea "s and otL’t articles of consumption. A bamboo » laid 
ii ^ nno’anale of the roof of the room and on it are hung up new tunics, new 


“ofthelorms. 

« ’When the day of burml arrives 
“■ bamboo splints are !— 

“ tbe east ■’ another is — ^ _ 

“ is thrown upwards towards the top oi 
« tree and a fourth is thrown ^ 

“ The sources of the stream are 


third 

io> : ‘ that is the foot of the 
r ‘ that is top of the tree.'’ 

‘ that is the mouth 
that is 

Hades everything is upside 

-Mifi tliincfs of tMs world. ^ .■ 

the in without further ceremony 

has been neatly smoothed off a little fence 

Within this fence boiled nee and other 

•son provides himself with ^ three 
' ‘ LIj to follow him at 
notion as if hooking it and 
done to prevent the spirit of the 

the neglect to do 

dig the grave for a parent 
some one to do the work 


;it. Kareng.” 

peculiar to the Kareng and very highly valued, 
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laid aside. Loopholes are made to each bottle' through which a strings dyed 
yellow, is tied, . 

After setting apart the seven bottles that have been filled the remaining 
twenty-three are filled with food indiscriminately, some with pork, some 
with boiled riee, some with rice bread, some with native spirit and some with 
betel. When these are filled rice bread is rolled up in leaves and the rolls 
piled up together ; and then a large basket of open work is woven, into which 
all these bamboo bottles and the rolls of bread are put. 

When the rice and meat are cooked for the feast, after the above arrange- 
ments have been made, the food is placed on kyee-zee or on little bamboo stools 
if they have no kyee-zee ; and they have to be very particular to spread oot 
all the food at the same instant lest some of the spirits of the dead, being 
delayed in eating, should be left behind by their compaiiions. 

So soon as the food is arranged on the tables the people beat the kyee- 
zee and begin to cry, which they say is calling the spirits to come to eat. 
Each one calls on the particular relative for whom he has prepared the feast 
as father, mother, sister, or brother. If a mother he saysj wee|.>iDg : 0 prince- ^ 
' bird mother it is the close of August Oh ! It is the new moon in September ’ 

' Oh ! You have come to visit me Oh ! You have returned to see me Oh ! ^ 
^ I give you eatables Oh ! I give you drinkables Oh ! Eat with a glad heart ’ 
^ Oh ! Eat with a liapp^’' mind Oh ! be afraid mother Oh 1 Do not ^ 

^ be apprehensive Oh 1 

After the weeping exercises are over the spirits are supposed to have 
finished their repast and the people sit down to eat wdiat is left. 

More food is then prepared and put into the basket with the bamboo 
bottles that the spirits may have food to carry away with them ; and at coek- 
crowing next morning all the contents of the basket including the bamboo 
bottles are thrown out of the house on the ground; when the same scene of 
ti crying and calling on the spirits of the dead is repeated as detailed ahove.^' 
Once a year in February or March every Bghai family holds a festival 
in which every person’s wrist is tied with a thread and prayers are 
addressed both to the fowl offered and to Thie-keu, Mo-khie or Indra. The 
rite is called " The good to do but of its origin and object the natives can 
give no account beyond what is found in the forms themselves. 

When the time approaches the people prepare beforehand ardent spirits 
^^and buy hogs and fowls and get everything ready. When the time actually 
comes the villagers perform the ceremony, two or three or four families a 
day till it has gone through the whole village. 

The first thing done is to bring up two jars of arrack and secure 
^^them by tying them to a bamboo and the next is to bring up a hog and 
fowls. Then an eating dish is washed and filled with water and set by the 
^^side of the jars with spirits, 

"'An elder is now called or any one skilled in interpreting fowl’s bones 
"^and a fowl is put into his hands. He cuts off the bill of the fowl dips its 
head and feet in the water and then drops the blood from the bleeding head 
on the forehead of the oldest man of the family that is performing the 
ceremony. 

The master of the ceremonies then addresses the elder and says : " The 
" hand- tier devours thee ; thou hast the jaundice ; thou art shrivelled up ;* thou’ 
""art not strong ; thou art weakly. Now we give food and drink to the hand-^ 
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" ‘ tier. Mayest thou be strong ; mayest thou be vigorous ; mayest thou be 

“‘established as the rock, indestructible as the hearth stones; mayest 
^ have loD<^ life ; mayest thou have a protracted existence. ^ 

" After besmearing the elder’s forehead with the fowl s oo^ fnTOl’?neck 
“ of the ceremonies pinches a few feathers and a little down from the fowl s neck 
“and sticks them on the blood, where they adhere 

» He next addresses the fowl and says : Arouse, arouse, Thie-keu s fowl 
« ‘ Mo-khie’s fowl, we give thee food, we afford thee 

in a knowledge of the future, thou eatest superhuman power. the moim ^ 

“ < thou seest the hawk, in the evening thou seest man seven heavens thou 

« ‘ ascendest to the top, the seven earths thou descmidest to the bottom Thou 
» ^arrivest at Khu-the, thou goest unto Tha-ma, [^. e. Yu-ma the 
“ deadl ‘ Thou eoest through the crevices ot rocks thou goest thioUoh tne^ 

“ ‘ crevices of precipices. At the opening and shutting of the 
“ ‘ of rock thL goest in between, thou goest below the earth wheie the su 
“ ‘ travels. I implore thee, I exhort thee. I make thee a messenger, I make^ 
“ ‘ thee an angel.^ Good thou revealest ; evil thou revealest. Arouse thee^ 
“‘fowl arouse ; reveal what is in thee. Now I exhort thee, I entreat them 
“ ‘ If this man is to live to an old age, if his head is to be bent 
“‘if he is not to come down crash like a falling tree, let the right hand b 
« ‘ come uneven, let the bones be short and long. Thou art skilled in the words 
“ ‘of the elders; thouknowest the language of old men. ibe goodthou tulJy^ 
‘‘ knowest ; with the evil thou art perfectly acquainted. ^ 1 owl I exhort thee 
^ I entreat thee ; reveal whatever is in thee. And now if this man s head is^ 

^ to hend down, if he is to come down crash like a falling tree, vt he is 
^ to rest himself from incessant trouble, if unable to overcome obstacles which 
« shall meet him on every hand, if unable to rise up or lie down, it his lite^ 
^ is not to be prolonged, if he cannot live ; then fowl com e up un propitious, 

^ up with the tendon short on the right side, come wrong end toremost. ft 
^ be able to obtain sufficient to support life, if he be not overcome by 
^ fowl come up even. Thie-keu^s fowl, Mo-khie’s fowl I pull out thy feathers, 

' I pull at thy skin, I dip thy head, I dip thy feet. Arouse fowl, reveal what 

Every one in succession is then besmeared on the forehead wdth the 
blood of a separate fowl; and then every one marks his own fowl by tying 
a string to it that he may recognise it after being cooked. Some tie a string 
on the neck, others on the leg, others on the wing and others elsewhere. 
They next scorch off the feathers and boil the fowls. 

The hog is taken if the gall bladder be deemed a good one otherwise 
is rejected. When the rice and meat is cooked they bring the rice and 
the pork and the fowls and the threads and the bamboo tubes to suck up 
^Hhe drink and the spirits and all are placed together. 

‘<=The master of the ceremonies then goes and puts two bamboo tubes into 
the left hand of one and the gall bladder of the hog and the head of the 
fowl into his right hand ; and then the elder of the family takes the thread 
“ and ties his wrist. Each one in succession takes the articles mentioned above 
^^in his or her hands and the elder ties every one^s wrist^ at the same time 
praying with each : ' Mo-khie the hand-tier, the good-to-do, we offer thee food^ 
^ and drink, spirits well prepared^ a great hog. Defend us ; when we go to and’ 
‘ fro look after us. If we fall raise us up. When we go or return, when we’ 
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' walk on a branch or a beam, when the branches or creepers break down, when’ 
' we go among the Burmese or other tribes, when we climb trees or descend'’ 
‘ into the winters, when we go up into the house or return to the paddy field/ 
' may no accident befal us, stretch forth thy hand and help us ; put forth thy^ 
^ foot and assist us. Go before us, follow behind us. Deliver us ironi demons, 

' deliver us from ghosts.'’ . i * 

“ After this the person whose wrist is tied changes the things m his 
hands from rig-ht to left and left to right. Then each one tastes the spirits; 


o Then each one tastes the spirits; 

“ after which each one tastes the fowl ; and when this is done an elder is called 
“ upon to pray who prays thus : _ 

^ Mo-khie of mountain Kie-ku Mo-khie of the seven heavens Mo-kiiie^ 

“ ‘ of the seven earths assemble together even, the blind the deaf and the’ 

‘ lame ; and eat and driut the food.’ 

“ A libation of spirits is then poured out; and after this the drama closes 
“ with spirits being served out for all to drink"’.* . ' 

In sickness the Bghais like other Kareng (resembling m this respect the 
Kakhyen of the north) trust to divination and propitiation of the spirits 
but the ceremony of invocation is somewhat different. The whole famny 
assembles and an elder leads a dog round them, praying as he goes. The 
doo* is then killed and the elder sits opposite to the family with a green 
bamboo held horizontally three or four feet from the ground between him 
and them; over this the dead body of the dog is thrown by the legs towards 
the family who catch it and throw it back. After this has been done three 
times the animal is cooked and eaten. 

’ Their villages consist of a single house with a passage down the centre and 
rooms on each side for each family, some houses containing as many as seve^y- 
five of such rooms : below are the pigs; above in the rafters the fowls. The 
villao-e is surrounded by a fence and round many are planted pointed bamboos 
at aS angle of 45°. When a stranger visits them a spot for him is pointed 
out and if he moves from it he is speared. In many villages the sleep 

on the ground to be ready to resist an attack. A new village is built every 
year when the inhabitants move to a new spot, on which occasion there is a 
feast and an ox or a buffalo is sacrificed to the spirits guarding the country. 

When about to make a foray, to which the “ head of the war *. e. the 
person on whose account the foray is made never goes, volunteers are called tor 
either from the head of the war’s village only or from surrounding ones also and 
each individual has his duty allotted to him, some ^ guides and some as mem- 
bers of the storming party, whilst others are appointed to form the rear guard. 

Another peculiarity of this family is their love of dog s flesh which the 
other Kareng will not touch. One sept is remarkable for_ its want ot tamiiy 
affection : a sickly child a grumbling widowed mother or m times of scarcity 
an orphan nephew or niece is remorselessly sold into slavery. If an uncle 
dies they often sell the widow and if a married brother dies his widow has to 
pay ten rupees to her brothers-in-law or be sold. If a married woman dies her 
relatives demand a large price from the widower which he must pay or be sold 
or fi'riib; the maiority of those who cannot pay adopting the last alternative. 

’^Except amongst the Bed Kareng the animal sacrified to the spirits of their 
ancestors is a hog, the hierophant being the oldest woman of the tamily and no 
men taking part in the ceremony which has been described as toilows : 

' X)r. Mnson in the Benga.! Asiatic Society’;^ Journal. 
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“ The first thing is to brew or distil spirits for three days. Then a 
“ little table is made with four bamboo posts. Leaves of a plant of the ginger 
« tribe aStSled up in a sugar loaf form, and three joints o bamboos are 
“out off even. Spirits are then poured into these three bamboos, and the 
“ conical rolls of leaves with bamboo bottles of drink are all set upngh on 
the table. Then a Imng bog is put on a faBinng basket. ^ ^ 

“The head of the offering or priest is a woman and she takes one o 
“the conically rolled leaves and turning to the table she prays to Yau as if 

“he were present there. She prays thus.* w. feed thee’ 

“ ‘ 0 Yau-peu thou dost now devour the whole family. We teed the 

“ ‘ with old spirits and a great hog. Heal us, watch over us, defend us. e ^ 

“ « we fall raSe us up, when we slip down set us up again. Make us strong, 

“ ‘ Jake us" vigorous, all of us. When we fall on the wood hew it through 
“ ' when we fall into a coffin split it open’ [i. e. raise us up from the point o 
death! . ‘ Establish us, make us immoveable. Let not plots let not device 

“ ' against us succeed. Let us have large crops, let us have good P^ddy. L 
“‘ut have little grass, let us have few weeds. Let our labour 
« ‘ us eat whatever we want. Let us succeed m our works, let us eat with 1 ttle 
“‘work. Let the effects of our labours increase, let our produce swell up 
“ ‘like rice in boiling. Let us ascend to the tops of the mountains, let us 
“‘descend to the depths of the valleys. Let us spear hogs, letups seize 
“ ‘ captives. Let us purchase kyee-zee, let us dig out the pangolin [t. e. e 
“ us Jjeomplish difficult things] . ‘ In the water let us be Jiwt’ 

“ ‘ let us be large wood-oil trees. Let not the tiger seize us, let not the tigei 
‘ ‘ ‘ kill us. When the tiger would leap on us may he growl, wheri man woulct^ 

« ‘ seize us may he cough. When tigers would leap on us may they ^mt for 
« each other, wben men would seize ns may they feel abasbed. Let us devoui 
“ ‘ a stream to its source, let us eat a creek to its mouth [r. e. get possession 
“ of the whole valley] . ^ Let us eat up the rock to atoms, let us eat the sand 

“ ‘ to dust’ fi. c. overcome every difficulty]. , „ , j -iu 

“ The priestess next lays her left hand on the neck of the hog and with 
« her vwht she grasps the hand of the oldest person in the company and sfaak- 
“ ins it°slowly up and down she repeats the above prayer. In this way she 
“goes round the whole company from the oldest to the youngest, repeating 

“ the prayer with each. , -i? „ 

“The hog is killed next hut it is not killed with a knife or speai , a 
“ sharpened bamboo is forced into it on the right side, under the fore leg. 
“ When the bristles have been singed off a part of the flesh is cooked with 
“ rice flour in a chatty and a part in joints of bamboo ; but the head is hung 

“up whole on the posts of the table. _ 

“ When the rice and meat is spread out the priestess shakes hands again 
" with each oxlj and prays as before. She then tastes the food and after er 
the others taste it in succession from the oldest to the youngest. , « , 
This done, they rise up and the priestess tastes the spirits ; and as betoi’e 
« all the rest follow her example according to seniority. After this they ail 

return to the food again. ^ n i. i. i* - 4 . • ^ 

At evening the stomach of the hog is roasted and all taste ot it in trie 

manner described above. 

* Alluding to the “ supposed duties*’ of these spirits as servants of the Lord of the Castle, 
an account of whom is given suh tit. ‘‘ Karen” Q, V. 
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Next morning at dawn y they take the posts of the table and throwing them 
away endwise, as they would throw a javelin, into the earth without the village 
^Hhey say : ^ now it is done, it is finished. Go thy ww, return to thy place.'" 

'' After it is light, they cook the head of the hog and eat it wfithany meat 
that may be left. On that day the peoj)ie do not go away from the hoose/"'^ 

In addition to this ofiering to the manes of their ancestors they have a 
custom of making a sacrifice to the lord of the earth'” in July, usually once 
in three years, but in calamitous times once in two and in prosperous times 
once in four or five only. 

'' The first thing done is to take a hog to a central position in the village 
lands and placing it under an Eugenia tree, there erect a booth. The Eugenia 
is chosen because regarded as a more holy tree than any other. The booth 
is for the four ' heads of the sacrifice'" or priests, and elders to occupy. 

When the booth is built every man cuts three bamboos, one long one 
to represent a post in his barn, and two short ones, which he ties to the long 
""one, to represent the height to which he wishes his crop of paddy to reach 
"" when it is gathered into his barn. Tlien he makes, in miniature, a paddy-bin 
a long pen, a hen-coop, a trap, and a snare. 

When these preparatory measures have been taken one of the heads of 
"Hhe sacrifice calls the people together and ail the men assemble about the 
"" booth. The most w^ealthy elders sit together with the heads of the sacrifice 
""in the booth, but the young people and the poor stay without. No w^omen 
"" are allowed to be present. 

"" The ceremonies are introduced by the head of the 
""small branch of the Eugenia tree in hi s ban cl . wh 

"" and take a leafy sprig of . his clasped hands to 

prays ; when all follow his example, 

<' ea(S"Iskin<^ ir his prayers for whatever he most desires. 

« Afe the praimrs, the head of the sacrifice rises up and, taking a spear, 

“ sneai-rthe hoa- to death. So soon as the blood begins to flow all the people 
“ iumo up^ah” ach one seizes his bamboo which tad been set against the tree 
“ indLlls out with a loud voice : ' may my barn he filled with paddy as high 
« ^L mv bamboo.^ Some cry out : ‘ I have caught many rats in my trap ; and 
-otL?s^- ‘Thave snared many wild fowls in my snare. Some dance with 
“ Ss'thL they have prepared for the purpose, and others beat drums and 

“^^TSvnexttake the hog to the village and every man, young and old 
» who is able kills a fowl ; and, after they have cooked the hog and lowls and 
wiio IS aoie, ki , rlrinlc nrouerlv they carry the whole to the booth. 

:: aTtood on f» ‘>‘5 r T’, w 

,< i 1 • ^ onrio's of the Eu<’'enia tree between their clasped bands, they 

tafang again P j. .j seven heavens and seven earths, lord of the^ 

- wEhSftke tot iShrL-kha, nil of yon, oat onr property, eat; 

watei, lord j make our^ 

our pork, eat s skilful * give us food, give us drink, give us 

Tf ^give us to become elders; enable us to buy kyee-zee,^ 

O irSrfit , ».lo n.mea tamon. hea.-dabo.e and Wow 

« ^ make US Foyous and happy with our wives and children. 

Mason in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
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they rise up aud dauce again. When the dancing is 
>od in order in the booth, to remain there all night as 
n before the next day, and then return to their 
ay borne. The remainder of the day is spent in 
acing, and beating kyee-zee and gongs. 

■ • L to the foot of the Eugenia tree, 

„„™„jifice and‘the elders commence eating the food and 
that have been prepared and placed in the booth. All 

1 is considered boly, mid none 
considered as proper persons to 
IS left, however^ for every one to 
feels persuaded in his own mind that he is 
is upright and holy he goes forward and 


houses, dancing all th< 
their houses, drinldngj 

The next morning they all repair again 

when the heads of the sacri**^.. 

drinking the spirits t - i p i 

are allowed to partake that choose, hut the loocl 
but the holy, clean, and upright persons are 
partake of it, 1 
decide for himself, 
guilty of no trans 


^j&milv in the village. Alter ttie water nas ueeu ui hi wu uut. v.. ..... 

the members of each family to the hall or verandah men, 
women, sprinkles or throws the water from one 
“ bamboo upon them. 
cause the water is ^ holy water.'^ 

^^next morning when the owners go to the fields and sprinkle 
growing paddy ; and they say because it is holy water,’ the paddy that 
" is wet by it will be good and abundant. 

In all these ceremonies women are carefully excluded, except in partici- 
pating of ^ the holy water.'’ 

^‘The four elders that are called the ^ heads of the sacrifice’ or priests have 
^'special names or titles given them to distinguish their office. 

The first is called Deu-sai, L e. Lord of the village, 

,, second ,, „ Pghai-sen ,, The Messenger. 

„ third „ „ Ywa-san ,, Keeper of the village. 

„ fourth ,, „ Sa-kai „ Signification uncertain. 

These offices are strictly hereditary. The fathers of the present occu- 
pants held them, and their places, when they die, will be held by their sons. 

When the priests officiate they have embroidered tunics given them by 
the people. Sometimes these are embroidered with silk and often with red 
silk, and are made longer than ordinary garments. The people give them 
^^also ear knobs and beads, and think that it is very meritorious to do so.”^ 

BGHAI-KA-HTA. — A subdivision of the Bghai Kareng tribe, called by 
the English Pant Bghai from their wearing trowsers and not tunics. The 
Burmese name for them is ^'Kareng Ayaing” or ‘^Wild Kareng” Their 
distinguishing dress is a pair of a short white trowsers with red radiating 

* Dr. Mason in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
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lines worked in them near the bottom, "as the rays ot tne rising sun aie 
bometames lep ^^e gj^pes of the hills between ® 

Tsittoung rivers from the frontier down to about five miles north of the 
latitude of the town of Toung-ngoo. Those whose villages are near the 
Burmese are comparatively civilized and rear silkworms but those living 
in the interior are rude and their women, like those o^he Wewas, do not know 
how to weave ; they have, therefore, to get their cloths from their ueighbours 
SgL^Llly by Lgging or stealing. They are fond of dogs’ flesh which 

they eat without salt. ^ ^ 

BGHAI-KA-TEU. — A subdivision of the Bghai family of Kareng ^Hea 
by the Burmese Lieppyagyeeov “ big butterflies ” and by the English 
Bahai to distinguish them from another clan of the same who we r 

trowsers Their distinguishing dress is a white tunic or smock frock with red 

ngoo district of the Tenasseiim division on the right bank of the liioukie 

khat stream. n i i 

BGHAI-MOO-HTE.— A sept of the Bghai tribe of Kareng, so caUed by 

the other Bghai . — See Kareng-nee, 

BHA-LA.-A small river in the Hpouug-leng township, Eangoon distnct, 
which has its source in the Pegu Romas and “S 

the Poozwondoung through a mouth 150 thThed is 

Steen in some places and sloping at others, except in the hiUs the bed is 
muddy aS^andy. At low water it is fordable just above its junction with 
Se little Ataroo hew miles from its month. The name is Taking and means 

Arrow Eiver. , . , tt i 

BHA-LA-T ADA-GYEE. — A village in the Eetho circle, Hpoung-leng 

townSip, E.agooa district, oa ae P»me raid beteeca « 

fromEaoRoon.^ The inhabitants, who are mostly agriculturists, numbered 788 

in 1877, ^The name is partly Taking and parfly Burmese and means lifeially 
"the great bridge over the river Arrow ” The village was so caUed from 
the existence at this spot of a large bridge across the Bhala. 

BHA-LE. A village in the Gnyoung-beng circle in the south ot the 

Pegu township, Eangoon ' district, on the east bank of the 
rfttle slTof the Vth of the Paing-kyoon stream The mhabitante 
are almost entirely agriculturists and in 1877 num 
name is Taking and means Gourd River. 

BHAN.— A revenue circle in the Shwe-gygeng district extending south- 
east from Shwe-o'yeng to the hills and bounded on the south by the Mootta- 

nronounced. Madama river. Over 235 square 
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reveiioe of Rs. 781 of which Rs. 376 were derived from the land and Rs. 385 
from the eapitation-tax. 

BHAN-BHWAI-GOON. — A rising village in the Hmaw-bhee circle of 
the towmship of the same name in the Rangoon district. In 1868 it had 
rather over 100 inhabitants and in 1877 502. 




BHAN-BOUNG — A small river in the Prome district, not navigable 
by boats, which rises in the Neepa-tshe spur and flowing in a north-westerly 
direction joins the Teng-gyee a little to the west of the village of Myodoung. 
The bed of the sti’eam is sandy and muddy and the banks are moderately steep. 
In the country which it traverses are found several kinds of valuable timber 
as Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolahriformis) , Eeng-daik (Dcdbergia cultrata)^ Htouk- 
kyan (TerminaUa crenata)^ Thabye {Eugenia ep.) and Cuteh {Acacia 
catechu)* 

BHANBYENG. — A little village of only thirty houses in the circle of 
the same name, Thayet township, Thayet district, on the Pwon stream about 
sixteen miles north-west, by the present road, from Tbayetmyo. It does not 
appear amongst the villages registered in the Burmese '''' Domesday Book’^ of 
1888 A. D. It is important only in that near it several earth-oil wells have 
been sunk w’hence a clear oil is obtained unlike the thick and viscid product 
found at Padoukbeng and at Renankhyoung the site of the prolific earth-oil 
wells in Upper Burma. 

BHANBYENG. — A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet dis- 
trict, stretching up westward to the Arakan hills and occupying the valley 
of the Nga-wet river and the country on the left bank of the Toung-goung- 
doon. To the east, beyond the end of the Kyouk spur, the country is fairly 
level but the whole of the western portion of the circle is forest-covered moun- 
tain, the unculturable area being no less than 110 square miles out of the 
114 of the whole circle. The regular cultivation measures about 500 acres 
the remainder being hillside clearings. The population in 1876 numbered 3,373 
souls and the gross revenue, derived mainly from capitation tax, amounted to 
Rs. 5,405. The only village is Thayet-kyoung containing rather under 
100 houses and situated at the south-eastern foot of the hills. In 1872 
Kyoukpyoot and subsequently Tsee were placed under the Bhanbyeng Thoo- 
gyee. 

BHANBYENG. — A revenue circle in the valley of the Pouk-khoung 
in the Prome district eastward of Prome, on the lower slopes of the spurs 
of the Pegu Roma mountains and south of the Naweng. The neighbouring 
Tsheng-gaw circle has been joined to it and in 1876-77 the united tracts had 
a population of 1,261 souls and produced a gross revenue of Rs. 1,996 of 
which Rs. 755 were derived from the land and Rs. 836 from the capitation 
tax. 

BHAN-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Thayet township, Thayet dis- 
trict, which formerly belonged to the Kama township but was transferred in 
1859 as being near Tbayetmyo and inconveniently distant from Kama. It 
has an area of 24 square miles of which about 16 are unculturable 
•waste and about two under cultivation, the remainder being culturable 
waste. The population in 1876 numbered 2^716 souls, all Burmans. The pro- 
ducts are rice, sessamum, cotton, maize, plantains, chillies, cutch and silk. 
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In 1876-77 tlie land revenue was Es. 1,763, the capitation-tax Es. 2,867 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 4,744. 

BHAN-LAW. — A revenue circle in the Mergui district occupying the val- 
ley of the Tenasserim river above its junction with the little Tenasserinu 
In 1876-77 it had a population of 1,997 souls, a land revenue of Ks. 1,525 and 
produced Es. 1,347 as capitation -tax. 

BHAN-OUNG. — A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district north of 
Tounff-ngoo and on the right bank of the Tsittoung river._ Eegular ije culti- 
vation is carried on to a small extent only, the inhabitants.being mamly Toungya 
cultivators or gardeners. Towards the north of the circle is the Ifeeelouttg 
lake, five feet deep in the dry weather and eight feet in the rams; at the latter 
season it can be entered by moderately sized boats. In 1876-77 ^le land 
revenue was Es. 2,268, the capitation-tax Es. 3,150, the gross revenue Es. 7,632 
and the population 4,135. 

BHAW.— A stream in the Eangoon district. Leaving the network of 
streams and creeks which occupies the central portion of the Than-lyeng town- 
ship it flows westward and falls into the Pegu river about a mil^bove bynam. 

Throughout its course it forms the boundary between the Poo-gan-doung 
and the Thanlyeng circles. At its mouth it is about 100 feet wide and 
about 16 feet deep and, with the tide, is navigable throughout W the largest 
boats, which bring to the Eangoon market the rice produced in the lertile 
tract which it drains. 

BHAWDEE. — A stream in the Thoonkhwa _ district which collects, 
through numerous creeks, a good deal of the drainage of the Donabyoo 
township west of the Irrawaddy and falls into that river through a mouth 
130 feet broad and 13 deep. It is navigable by the largest class of boats 
for 14 miles, to Shwe-hle. 

BHAWKATA.— A stream in the Shwe-gyeng district, which hasits 
source in the western slopes of the Poungloung mountains and falls into the 
Kyouk-gyee a feiv miles above its mouth. \ 

BHAW-LAY.— A revenue circle in the Hlaing township, Eangoon i 

district, on the north of the Pan-hlaing creek. Eice is cultivated in the north 
and east but the centre of the circle is covered with tree forest and the western 
portion consists of low plains liable to inundation. In 1876 the land 
revenue was Es. 9,602, the capitation-tax Es. 5,880 and the gross revenue 
Es. 24,994: in the same year the population numbered 4,822. 

BHAW-LAY. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Hlaing 
township, Rangoon district, on the Bhaw-lay creek a little south of its junc- 
tion with the Pi>-khwon. 'The inhabitants, who in 1877 numbered 5^, are 
mostlv rice cultivators. Bhaw-lay is a corruption of the Talaing Bhoung- 
lee” which signifies a » progress.” The place was so named from having 
been specially visited by king Narapadee-tseethoo during one or his 
progresses” circa 1190 A.D. A fine kind of matting is made here which 
finds a ready sale in Eangoon, 

BHAW-LAY. — A creek in the northern portion of the Rangoon dis- 
trict which leaves the Hlaing a little above Hle-tshiep and after flowing 
west and then south rejoins it a little above Htan-ta-beng. 

400 to 500 bushels burden can traverse it from end to end. The banks are 
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somewhat steep and are sandy and covered with grass and tree forest. 
During the dry weather the tide, at springs, is felt as far as its northern 
mouth^ : during the rains it is navigable by river steamers. 

BHAWMEE.— A river in the Khyoung-tha township, Bassein district, 
which has its source in the western slopes of the Arakan mountains and falls 
into the Bay of Bengal near the village of the same name. It is tidal as far 
as Thoonkhwa, a distance of some 20 miles; its bed is sandy and gravelly 
and at the mouth are several rocks which make the entry difficult for large 
boats. At Shwe-tsbeng-kho, twelve miles from tbe mouth, there is a 
depth of five feet of water and at Toung-tsakhan, nearly four miles further up, 
of four feet. The banks are covered with Bamboo and Neepatshe. 

BHAWMEE. — A revenue circle, 250 square miles in extent in the 
Thaboung township, Bassein district, immediately to the south of Khwa-letya 
(now under the same Thoogyee) between the Bay of Bengal on the west and 
the Arakan mountains on the east. The whole circle with the exception of a 
little plain cultivated laud near the villages of Kyoodaw andThaigoon consists 
of a mountain tract covered with dense forest. Prom the mouth of the 
Magyee river, the southern boundary of the circle, for five miles northward a 
sandy beach is found with the hills and forest coming close down to the 
wateris edge : above the mouth of the Oon a rocky headland projects, thence 
sand and rock alternate to about miles south of Matha whence, up to the 
Bhawmee in the north, the coast is rocky and abrupt. The villages are small 
and the population is sparse. The land revenue in 1876-77 was Es. 625, the 
capitation-tax Es. 1,152, the gross revenue Rs. 2,011 and the population 1,406. 

BHAWNEE. — ^A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng district lying on 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Eomas and extending from the Toung-ngoo 
district in the north to the Bangoon district in the south. The whole area 
of 800 square miles, except in the east where there are a few patches of rice 
cultivation, may be said to consist of a mass of hills covered with dense forest. 
In 1876 the population numbered 4,738, the land revenue was Rs. 2,039, the 
capitation-tax ^Rs. 3,082 and the gross revenue Rs. 5,482. After the 
annexation of Pegu this tract was divided into two circles and attached to 
Rangoon; subsequently the two were amalgamated and the tract attached to 
the Toung-ngoo district from which, in 1866, it was transferred to Shwe-gyeng. 
None of the streams are of any importance ; the principal are tbe Re-nwean.d 
the Bhien-da. A considerable quantity of silk is spun from silkworms reared 
on the spot and exported mainly to i^rome and Shwedoung. 

BHAWNEE.— A small village of about 400 inhabitants on the Bhaw- 
nee river in the southern part of the circle of the same name in the Shwe- 
gyeng district, I 

BHAW-THA-BYE-GrA*N. — A village in the Poo-gan-donng circle, Than- 
lyeng township, Rangoon district, on the Bhaw creek, a few miles from its 
mouth in the Pegu river, easily reached by boats which bring away the un- 
husked rice largely produced in the surrounding country. The inhabitants are 
almost all agriculturists and | in 1877 numbered 767 souls. The village is 
generally known as Bhaw Tl|abyegan to distinguish it from the numerous 
other Thabyegan in the same |circle. The name is derived from a tank {kan or 
gan) in the neighbourhood ner^r some Tha-bye trees {Eugenia sp.) 
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tte Amherst district. See Thamhhayd^ 
the Shwebandaw circle, 

"■? ago it COB tallied '80 

13. Moung Kjoiik-kaij a follower' 

‘old umbrella here in the rebellion of 

j ov::>fU xjutw 

revenue circle in the Tsan-rwe township, Henzada 

joined to the Tsan-rwe Myoma circle. 

^ am all stream in the Henzada district which rises in 

of the Pegu Romas and after a south and west course of 

24 miles*^falls into the Hlaing or Myitmatha at Bheeleng. During 
boats of 100 bushels burden can ascend for about six miles as tar as 
aw : in the dry weather it is not navigable. The banks are steep and 

•A village on the right bank of the Hlaing at the mouth 
In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 1,057- They are 

the Tsittoung sub-division of the 

the Bheeleng river and including 

It has an area of about 220 square miles. In 1876 
r cultivation and in 1876-77 the gross revenue, 

0 of the town of Bheeleng, was Rs. 19,009 of which 

furnished Rs. 6,460 and the land revenue Rs. 5,878. The 

8 , 716 . 

the Shwe-gyeng district. It has its source 
, west of the head waters of the Rwonzaleng, 

whichlie between the Tsittoung and the Salween 

southward for about 282 miles, falling into the sea at the head 
miles to the east of the mouth of the Tsittoung. 

.jcky stream with a rapid current ; as it enters 
s hut does not materially widen and after flowing past 
JUS and receiving the waters of numerous creeks it 
"and finally spreads out into a bell mouth two miles broad 

•eat velocity, in the dry season felt as far as 

0 -. the tide ascending considerably higher : 

^ near the mouth of the river 
tbe Vaters spread over the banks 
hut the Thein-tshiep and Tha-htoon plains 
iffereil most are now to a great extent pro- 
haing embankment which has been raised a 
the southern boundary of the Shwe-gyeng 
I May to September a short portion of its 
ve-le creek to the mouth of the Kyoon-iek, 
the Tsittoung to Maulmain. 


BHAWTHAIK.— Arevenueeirelein 
BHAYAI.- — petty and decreasing village in 
Myedai township, Thayet district. About ten_ years 
houses which have now decreased to about 16. . 

of the Tsekya Meng, set up his gc._ 

1209 B. E. (1847 A.D.). 

BHEELENG. 
district, now „ 

BHEELENG. 
the western slop^_ • 
about L* 
the rains 
Kyeed 

the bed muddy. 

bheeleng.— 

of the Bheeleng river, 
principally petty traders and hshermen. 

bheeleng.— A ■ revenue circle in 
Shwe-gyeng district on 
the town of Bheeleng. 

5,047 acres were und^ 
including the local revenue i 
the capitation-tax - 

population in that year was 

bheeleng. — A river in 
in about the latitude of Kyouk-gyee, 
in the mass of mountains 

and flows t 

of the Bay of Bengal a few 
For many miles it is a shallow rn 
the plain country it deepens I--- ■ 

Yeng-oon and Bheeleng 

becomes very tortuous i. 

up which a bore rushes with gn 
Shwe-le a few miles below Bheeleng, 
durino- the rains the current increases and except 
hnrA makes no way. At this season f 
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at ri^ht angles. In 1824 Oozaua, Governor of Martaban, when he retired 
before the Bntisli settled here with a number of Barman followers and built 
a stockade and was confirmed as Governor by the King of Burma. ^ Six years 
later he was murdered by one of his officials and the exten t of territory under 
the Governor's control was then reduced. During the second Burmese war the 
town was surrendered without resistance to the commander of the British column 
which advanced from Martaban to Toung-ngoo. After the annexation of the 
country in 1853 an insurrection broke out headed by a Shan of Keng-rwaj 
a villac»*e to the westward, who had been made a Thoogyee. Troops were sent 
from Kyaib-hto and the insurgents, after some sharp fighting, driven 
out of Bheeleng and dispersed. Since then it has more than once been attack- 
ed and plundered by dacoits, the last occasion being in 1863, and has twice 
been burned down and rebuilt. In 1877 it had a population of 2,074 souls, 
principally Burmans traders with a small admixture of Taking. In 1876-77 
the local revenue realized was Rs. 1,709. 

BHEELENG KYAIK-HTO.— A township in the Tsittoung sub-division 
of the Shwe-gyeng district bounded on the north by the lower range of the 
mass of mountains which form the Salween Hill Tracts, on the south by the 
sea, on the east for the most part by the Bheeleng river which separates it from 
the Tha-htoon township of the Amherst district but in the north-east by the 
Doonthamie several miles to the eastward of the Bheeleng, and on the west by 
the Eadat stream which separates it from the Tsittoung township of the same 
sub-division. The general aspect of the country is that of a wide alluvial plain 
stretching southwards from the base of the hills to the seacoast and traversed 
by streams or rather drainage- ways which carry off the rain-fall of the 
southern slopes of the hills and the plain and, from the formation of the 
country and of the coastline, admit the full rush of the tide which rapidly 
covers the coast for miles and rising into a bore in every channel sweeps up 
almost to the foot of the hills. The fact that at no very remote period the sea 
covered the whole plain is attested by the geological formation and by the 
occasional discovery of cables of large size at Kyouk-loon-gyee, Taik-koola and 
other places : to these local traditions add their testimony. The only river is 
the Bheeleng. On its banks, near the town of the same name, porcelain 
clay is found and is used by Shans, who come down for the season only 
bringing another kind of clay and other minerals from the Shan States, which 
they use with the local mineral in making pottery. The vessels made are 
variously ornamented but the designs are rude and inartistic. The principal 
towns and villages are Bheeleng with a population of 2,074 in 1876, the head- 
quarters of the township, Kyaik-hto the head-quarters of the sub-division 
with 3,011 inhabitants, Keng-rwa, Taing-kaw and Kaw-ka-dwot. The inhabit- 
ants who in 1876 numbered 40,625 souls are principally Talaing except in 
the town of Bheeleng where the Burman element largely predominates. There 
is a Toni^gthoo settlement at Kyouk-ta-loon and Shan villages are found along 
the bank of the Bheeleng, During Burman rule members of this race, of which 
great numbers are now immigrating, were, on account of their predatory habits, 
forbidden to enter Burman territory. The Bheeleng river annually over- 
flows its banks and the rich alluvial mud deposited favours the growth of a 
variety of vegetable products and especially sugarcane which is extensively 
cultivated round about Bheeleng. The land revenue jn 1876 was Rs. 37^844 
the capitation-tax Rs, 31,142 and the gross revenue Rs. 86,638. 
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BHEELOO. 
-See Taroo. 


-A sub-tribe of Pwo Kareug so called by the Burmese. 


BHEELOO-GYWON.~Aii extensive island lying in the month of the 
Salween 107' square miles in extent and about 30 miles long and stretching 
from Martaban to Amherst. It forms a township of the Amherst district. 
The western portion of the island -was formerly cut off from the rest by a large 
creek called the Tsaibala ; of this the northern end has entirely silted up. 
This western portion, in the Burmese time^ formed a separate ^Myo or towm- 
ship called Daray. The middle of the island from north to south is oecapied 
by a range of wooded and pagoda topped hills which sends out spurs eastward 
to the river and westward to the sea ; these traverse rich rice land and their sides 
and loww slopes are covered with orchards of mango, man gosteen and other 
fruit trees. The alluvial plains to the west of these hills, betvreen them and 
the sea, are extensive and fertile; those to the east are narrow and less pro- 
ductive, The head-quarters are at Khyoung-tshoon lying in about the centre 
of the island in a dip of the hills. Here there is an artiheial reservoir, an 
embankment, lined with flowering trees, having been thrown across the lower 
end of a small valley. The villages, which with few exceptions are all situated 
at the foot of the hills, are generally large and straggling. ^ This is chiefly 
owing to the Taking prejudice against living in a house which does not face 
the north. The houses are large and well raised. 

The island is intersected with creeks which enable the produce to be 
exported with but little expense. There are two short roads both made by 
Major Broadfoot about thirty years ago : one about three miles long from 
Kaiwee at the northern extremity of the island across a plain to the central 
range of hills which has been allowed to fall out of repair : the other about 
three miles long from Natmaw on the Salween to Khyoung-tshoon ; this has 
been kept in repair and is much used. ^ . 

In the Barman time this township, exclusive of Daray, was divided into 
twelve different Ewa’" which in this instance meant tracts of country divided 
off for fiscal purposes and each placed under one Thoogyee. The boundaries 
of each Rwa, however, do not appear to hme been laid down with any great 
degree of exactitude. When the township came to he re-peopled, after the 
cession of Tenasserim to the British, immigrants arrived in parties each under 
its own leader ; these leaders continued to exercise authority irrespective oi 
the old boundaries and were naturally acknowledged as the Thoogyee ot 
the villages they established and as the collectors of the taxes due by 
followers, but it frequently happened that some of the followers cultivated 
land at a distance from the village in which they lived and amongst the lands 
of inhabitants of another village yet they still payed the land revenue through 
their own leader and the revenue divisions of the country then became tribal 
instead of territorial. Such an arrangempt was no doubt politic and con- 
venient in the early years of our occupation but its inconvenience when a 
closer check upon the Thoogyee became advisable was great. 

In 1848 Captain (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, then the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, carefully examined the township and fixed the boundaries of the circles ; 
he retained as much as possible the ancient limits of the old divipons but when 
it was found that two or more Thoogyee had exercised authority within the 
limits of one of these divisions for twenty years, when new interests had sprung 
up or where the reduction of a Thoogyee’s office was likely to be felt as a 
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hardship by the people he divided the old Rwa. The thirteen Rwa of the 
Burmese time were thus made into eighteen circles. Since then some of the 
smaller circles have been joined to others but the boundaries laid down by 
Captain Phayre have been adhered to except in one instance. In 1868 the 
number of circles had thus been reduced to fifteen and in 1876 to twelve. 

The cultivation has very considerably increased : — 

In 1848 it was *. .. 15,225 acres. 

„ 186B „ .. .. 21,049 do. 

„ 1858 „ •. .. 27,606 do. 

„ 1863 „ .. 28,002 do. 

„ 1868 „ .. .. 32,545 do. 

„ 1873 „ .. .. 42,318 do. 

„ 1876 „ .. .. 141,274 do. 

Between Rhyoung-tshoon and the northern end of the island^ amongst 
the hills at Ka-hgnyaw, there is a hot saline spring the water of which is used 
on the spot in cases of rheumatism and skin diseases. The township in 1876, 
when the population numbered 24,141 souls or a little over 22fi to the square 
mile, produced a gross revenue of Es. 78,866. The name, which means 
^^Cacodemon island/’ is derived from traditions of its having formerly been 
inhabited by anthropophagous monsters.^ 

BHENG-BYAI. — A river in the Toung-ngoo district which rises in the 
Poungloung range and after a south-westerly course falls into the Tsittoung 
about 30 miles north of Toung-ngoo. It is not navigable by boats at any season 
of the year ; during the rains a considerable quantity of teak is floated down 


BHENGLAING. — A river in the Amherst district, formed by the junc- 
tion of the Doonthamie and the Kyouk-tsarit, which falls into the Salween 
in about 16° 45' N. It is navigable throughout and flows between high 
and wooded banks. During the rains it forms a portion of the ordinary 
route between Maulmain and the Tsittoung river. Across the mouth is a 
sand-bar which in the dry season is impassable at low water except by small 
boats. 

BHENGLAING. — A revenue circle in the Hpagat township in the 
Amherst district, lying in the angle formed by the junction of the Bheng- 
laing with the Salween. This is the only circle in the district in which tobacco 
is grown except for home consumption. In 1876, the land revenue was 
Rs. 2,497, the capitation-tax Rs, 3,325, and the population 3,265. 

BHETRAI. — A large village in the Henzada district on the bank of the 
Pala river about 12 miles in a direct line inland from the Irrawaddy, contain- 
ing some 700 inhabitants who are principally cultivators, petty traders 
and foresters ; taree-drawers are numerous as the circle in which the village is 
situated produces a considerable number of taree-trees. 

BHETRAI. — A revenue circle in the Kyan-kheng township, Henzada 
district, extending southwards down a valley between two subsidiary spurs of 
the Tazoung-gyee and drained by a small tributary of the Kwon. Near the 
village of Bhetrai there is some rice cultivation but elsewhere the country is 


^ See page 44, lines 8 and 9, and note on page 76. 
t There were ^,340 more acres of rice land left fallow in 1876 than in 1873, 
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liilly and covered with dense tree forest in which are found Pyengma {Luger^ 
stroemia Reghm)^ Pyeng-gado {Xglia dolabrifonnis) and Eng {Dipterocarpm 
tubereulatm) . The land revenue in 1876-77 was Bs. 6,750, the capitation- tax 
Rs. 4,700^ the gross revenue PiS. lljdSl and the population 4,622. 

BHET-EAI, — A creek in the Bassein district forming the western 
boundary of the Takaing circle. It extends northwards from the Thaiidwai 
to the Thoodan, parallel to the Bassein river. The largest boats can ascend 
as far as the Thoodan. 

BHIEN-DA. — A small stream which rises in the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Roma mountains in the Bhaw-nee circle of the Shwe-gyeng district 
and after an easterly course of about 45 miles falls into the Re-nwe. 
Towards the source the banks are steep but towards the mouth flat ; the bed 
is rocky and sandy. In the rains small boats can ascend as far as the village of 
The principal trees found on the banks are Teak, Sha (Acacia 
^rado (Xylia chlabriformis) and Pyeng-ma (Lagerstrmmm^ 


Bhien-da. 
catechu) y Pyeng^^ 
liegincB) , 

BHIEN-D AW-TSHIE P. — A lake in the Donabyoo township^ Thoonkhwa 
district, connected by watercourses with the Hlaing river : it is from 2 to 2| 
miles long and 10 feet deep in the hot weather. 

BHODAW.- — A township in the Bassein district which now forms a 
portion of Eegyee. 

BHODAW. — A small river in the Bassein district which rises in the 
Arakan mountains. After a course of about 14 miles, nearly due east, it falls 
into the Bassein a mile or so south of Gnyoung-maw village, where it is 
about 70 feet wide and 10 feet deep. The bed is sandy and muddy; the 
banks are covered with fine timber and teak is found near its source. With 
the flood boats of 100 bushels burden can ascend for about two miles. 

BHODAW KANNEE. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-khyoung-gale 
township (now^ joined to Le-myet-hna) Bassein district, about 126 square miles 
in extent, stretching eastwards from the Arakan mountains to the Bassein 
river and lying to the north of the Bhodaw stream. Formerly Bhodaw and 
Kannee were separate circles, both in the Bhodaw township; some years ago they 
were united and subsequently were transferred to Kyouk-khyoung-gale. 
The western part is hilly and covered with tree forest including tei but 
between the lower slopes of the hills and the Bassein river there is some level 
land where rice is cultivated. At the village of Tsha-daw, at the mouth of 
the Kwon, pottery for various purposes is manufactured. The felling and sale 
of the timber and bamboos found to the westward afford a means of livelihood 
to the inhabitants of the villages in the interior; fishing, cultivation and 
trading to those of villages farther east. The land revenue in 1876-77 was 
Es. 8,552, the capitation-tax Ks. 4,860, the gross revenue Rs. 9,036 and the 
population 3,963. 

BHODOOP. — A tidal creek in the Thoon-khwa district uniting the To 
with the Pantabwot and forming the head of the Pyapoon river. Its northern 
mouth is shallow and it is only at high water that large boats can pass 
through. The banks are steep and covered with dense tree forest. 

BHO-HTIET-RWA. — A large village of some 700 souls or more in the 
Myoung-mya township, Bassein district, in 16^ 33' N. and 95° 7' B. 
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fishing and in making gnapee. la 1876-77 the land revenue was Rs. 2,0-17, 
the capitation-tax Rs. 2,142 and the gross revenue Es, 18,520. 

BHOORA-HLA. — A small river which rises in the eastern slopes of the 
Arakan Romas about 15 miles from their southern extremity and after a 
course of some 12 miles E.S.E. falls into the Bassein river at Bhoora-hla village. 
Boats of 600 bushels burden can ascend for thi-ee miles ; beyond this the tide 
is not felt. 

BHOORA-TSHIEP. — A village with a population of about 750 souls 
on the right bank of the Bheeleng river a few miles above Bheeleng. 

BHOO-EO. — A stream in the Prome district with a rocky bed and steep 
banks which rises in the Arakan mountains and after an E.S.E. course of about 
35 miles, almost immediately on its leaving the hills, joins the Thanee near 
the village of Gnyoung-beng-tha ; shortly after the latter rounds to the 
southward the spur which forms the water parting between the two. In 
the rains small boats can ascend a short distance. The hills amongst which 
it flows are richly timbered ; the most important trees are Teak, Pyeng-gado and 
Htouk-kyan. 

BHOOT-KHYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the My^enoo township — now 
united to Regyee — in the Bassein district on the left bank of the Bassein river 
with an area of 45 square miles. There is some rice cultivation towards 
the east and in patches elsewhere but the major portion of the circle 
consists of low swampy ground covered with grass and tree forest. The 
inhabitants are largely engaged in fishing. There are no proper cart roads 
but merely footpaths from village to village used only during the dry season 
and tracks to the rice-fields. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Rs. 1,881, the 
capitation-tax Rs, 6,825, the gross revenue Rs. 10,367 and the population 
5,466. 

BHOOT-PYENG. — A. village in the Mergui district of the Tenasserim 
division on the right bank- of the Bhoot-pyeng, a narrow muddy stream, 
situated in 11° 12' N. lat. and 98®42'E, long. It was a somewhat important 
place in- the Siamese time but it has dwindled to a village of about 500 
inhabitants of Malays, Siamese and Chinese. The two former cultivate rice 
and employ themselves in fishing, the latter in sugar-planting. 

BHOOT-PYENG. — A mountainous revenue circle in the Mergui district 
occupying the whole of the southern portion of the Le-gnya township. In 
1876-77 it had a population of 1,848 souls and produced a gross revenue 
Es. 2,524 of which Es. 137 were derived from the land. 

BHOOT-PYENG. — A small stream in the Le-gnya township, Mergui 
district, traversing a generally mountainous country from south to north till 
it suddenly turns westward and falls into the sea. Boats can ascend as far 
as Bhoot-pyeng village. 

BHWAI-BENG-GAN. — The northern portion of the town of Poungday. 

BHWAI-BENG-GAN.- 7 -A revenue circle of the Prome district north 
of Poungday of which the village of Bhwai-beiig-gan forms a portion. The 
Kyadaw and Hmaw-daw circles are now joined to it. In 1876-77 the 
land revenue was Es. 2,597, the capitation-tax Es, 2,572, the gross revenue 
Rs. 5,259 and the population 2,738. 
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BHWOT-GYEE. — A lake m the Henzada district north-east of the 
great Htoo lake three miles west of the Irrawaddy.^ It is about two 
miles long and quarter of a mile wide. In the rains it is 7^ feet deep and 
in the dry weather from 3 to 4 ; the banks are flat and the water always clear 
and fresh. According to local tradition this lake was formerly the bed of the 
Irrawaddy. 

BHWOT-IiAY.— A river in the Thayet district flowing into the 
Irrawaddy from the eastwards* It is formed by the junction of many 
streams, the largest of which are the Fade and Khyoung-goung-gyee. 
The volume of water which enters the Irrawaddy by this channel is, 
during the rains, considerable but the creek is useless for navigation on 
account of the force of the current and the rapidity with which the water 
rises and falls. Near its mouth it is spanned by a substantial wooden bridge 
crossed by the main road between Rangoon and Myedai. During the 
rains a large quantity of teak is floated down to the mouth of the river 
where it is rafted for the Rangoon market. 

BHWOT-LAY. — A revenue circle in the Myedai township, Thayet 
district, partially cultivated, principally with rice, and with a population of 
2,975 souls. The more important products are rice, sessamum and maize. 
Within the limits of the circle are, amongst others, the villages and village 
tracts of Bhwot-lay and Toung-na-tha, over each of which was a Thoogyee 
in the Burmese time, and Htouk-kyan-daing andPouk-aing joined to it since 
the annexation of Pegu. In 1876-77 the united circles produced a revenue 
of Rs. 5,534 of which Rs. 2,251 was derived from the laud. 

BODA-MAW. — A revenue circle in the Kyailet township, Akyab district, 
forming a portion of the town of Akyab. 

BO-ELHYOOP. — ^Two villages, distinguished as North and South, in the 
Syriam circle, Syriam township, Rangoon district, lying in the plain and well 
cultivated country between the Pegu and Rangoon rivers and the laterite ridge 
on which stands the Syriam Pagoda. South Bo-khyoop is a mere hamlet 
with 250 inhabitants ; North Bo-khyoop had a population of 1,208 souls in 
1877, almost all agriculturists. The name, which literally translated means 
Commander-in-Chief, was given to the village because it sprang up on the site 
on wkich the army of the Burman Gommander-in-Chief encamped during the 
last siege and capture of Syriam by the Barmans. 

BOODOUNG. — ^A revenue circle in the Ooreetoung east township, Akyab 
district. In 1876 the population numbered 973 souls, the land revenue was 
Rs. 3,468, the capitation -tax Rs. 1,095 and the gross revenue Rs. 4,772. 

BO-TA-HTOUNG. — A small Pagoda in the town of Rangoon on the 
bank of the river below the principal wharves, which, according to local 
history, was built in 359 B. E. (997 A.D.) by one thousand (ta-htoung) officers 
fBoJ by the order of Okkalaba King of Twante on the spot where was burned ' 
the body of his son Minhanda who had been drowned in the Pegu river. 
It gives its name to a quarter of Rangoon. ^ . # 

BREK. — ^A small snb-tribe of Bghai Kareng called by the Burmese 

Lagmag : f. v. 

BUFFALO ROCKS {lAep Kywon or Turtle Island ). — A group of 
detached rugged rocks extending nearly N. and S. for about three miles, situated 
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29 miles from the shore and bearing N, from the western extremity of Cape 
Negrais. The North Buffalo is a little more than half a mile to the S. W. 
of the other island. Perforated Book and Pillar Eock lying between them. 
On the west side of the Eocks the soundings are regular, 20 fathoms about 
a mile from them and 50 or 60 fathoms at 5 leagues distance. Lat. 16° 19^ 
to 16° 22' N, Long 94° 12' E. bearing nearly S. J W. from Calventura 
Eoek and distant 10 or 11 leagues. 

BYEE. — A small and unimportant stream in the Sandoway district 
which has a generally southerly course and falls into the Sandoway river a few 
miles below Sandoway. 

BYEE-WA. — A village at the mouth of the Byee stream with from 500 
to 600 inhabitants, mainly Arakanese, on the right bank of the Sandoway 
river about two miles below that town, 

BYOO-GrAN. — A village of about 60 houses in the Kyan circle, Meng- 
doon township, Thayet district, on a small affluent of the Ma-htoon. In the 
Burmese time it was one of the registered villages of an hereditary Thoogyee- 
ship. 

BYOO-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Prome district about ten miles 
east of Prome: the larger part is under rice cultivation. In 1876-77 the 
land revenue was Es. 242, the capitation -tax Es. 87 and the population 95. 

BYOO-GOON. — A village in the Prome district in the middle of a 
large rice tract in 18° 48' 50"' N. and 95° 28' E. about eleven miles east 
of the town of Prome. 

CALVENTURA (Hnget-toung or Bird's feather ). — A group of rocks off 
the coast of Arakan forming two divisions bearing from each other north-west 
and south-east, distant five or six miles, the body of them being in lat, 16° 5S' 
N. The north-west group consists of seven black rocks in lat. 16° 55' N., long. 
94° 15' 30" E. of different magnitudes and forms ; one of them resembles an 
old church with a mutilated spire, another is much larger near the top than 
it is near the small base on which it stands. The south-east division consists 
of two high rocky islands, covered with trees and bushes and connected by a 
reef of rocks with five to seven fathoms water upon it ; about half-way 
between the islands there is a single rock, dry at low water. 

CAP ISLAND. — A small round bushy island off Tavoy Point called 
Hnget-thaik (Bird’s nest) by the Burmese. 

CAVENDISH ISLAND.— An islet one third of a mile long surrounded 
by a reef, a little to the south of Kalegouk. 

Cimi)VBA.—See Manoung. 

CHINA-BAKIE.— To. 

CRAB ISLAND.— Pye^ig-gyee. 

D AGA. — A creek in the Pegu division which leaves the Bassein or Nga- 
won river three or four miles from its northern mouth in the Irrawaddy in the 
Henzada district and flowing in a generally south-westerly direction, but with 
many windings, it rejoins the Bassein seven or eight miles above the town of 
Bassein bringing with it the drainage of the country through which it flows 
and much of the rainfall and spill in the delta poured into its channel by the 
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numerous anastomosing creeks wkieh reticulate over the country. The 
Sern entrance has a great measure silted up and is now completely closed 
by the reclamation embankment thrown up abng fte bank of the Bassein . 
the bed for about eight miles down, as far as Ewathit, isdry^ duim^ the hot 
season. In the rains there is a strong current downwards but m thereby 

season the tide is felt as far as Thabye-hla at neaps toy Jx 

springs. It is navigable by river steamers during rams for tbuty six 
miles^from its southern outlet as far as the mouth of the Meng-ma-hna ^ 
creek but during the dry season those vessels cannot ascend moie than 
ten or twelve nmles. Large native boats can go up as high as Kyoon- 
pyaw at all seasons of the year and small boats still : here the 

Ser is from 200 to 300 feet wide and 10 to 15 feet deep. A few miles below 
Kyoonpyaw on the right or western bank is the Bng-rai-gyee lake which it has 
him supposed was formerly a portion of the Daga and now communicates 
with it by a small channel. ^ ^ ^ 

DAG A. — A revenue circle in the Bassein district to which is now joined 
Shwe-gnyoung-beng. In 1876 the population of the uiiited circles was 
2,227, the land revenue Rs. 4,153, the capitation-tax Ks. 2,04o and the gross 
revenue Es. 6,418. y ^ ^ , 

DA-GYAING. ^A river in the Amherst district having its source 

Dawna spur and flowing westward to the Hlaingbhwai which it joins about half 
waybetw^nKhazaing and Hlaingbhwai. An inapetuons torrent, the course is 
obstructed by numerous rocks and it is not navigable even near its mouth except 
by small canoes. In the rains it brings down a considerable body of watei. 

DAI-HA-EAI. — A village in the Thoonkhwa district on the right b^k 
of the To river about fifteen miles from its mouth. _ The inhabitants are Ta- 
iclrvo. and 'Rnrma.ns and are nrincipally engaged in rice cultivation, fashing and 


A-EAI.— A revenue circle in the north-western portion of the 
wnship, Thoonkhwa district, on the right ox southern bank of the 
In 1876, when it had a population of 5,319 souls, the laud 
! Ks. 21,976, the capitatiou-tax Es. 6,526 and the gross revenue 
It wa^ formerly included in the Wakamay circle of the same 

G-BOON.— A revenue circle on the Le-mro river on the northern 
he Mye-boon township of the Kyouk-hpyoo district, with an area 
3 and a population in 1876 of 4,111 souls. Its southern portion is 
numerous islands by inter-communicating tidal creeks. Ine land 
1876 was Es. 5,083, the capitation-tax Es, 3,900 and the gross 
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and the Dala suburb of Eangoon and to the east timber yards and steam saw 
mills. In the dry season it is not navigable for more than two or three miles 
but during the rains boats can traverse its whole length. 

DALA. — A creek in the Thoonkhwa district forming one of the mouths of 
the Irrawaddy ; so named in the charts but more properly called Kyoon-tooii. 

DALA . — K suburb of Eangoon on the right or western bank of the 
Eangoon river. In ancient times the Dala district included the present Angyee 
township of the Eangoon district and the Pyapoon township of Thoonkhwa and 
was sometimes annexed to Burma^ sometimes to Thanlyeng and sometimes to 
Pegu^ at others it was under an inde|)endent Governor. In 1650 A.D.^ accord- 
ing to an inscription on a stone at the Koung-hmoo-daw Pagoda near Ava 
which was completed in that year, Dala formed a portion of Eamanya, a 
province subject to the King of Burma. At the end of the last century or 
the beginning of this Pyapoon was separated from it and subsequently 
Angyee. 

DALA-NWON. — A river in the Shwe-gyeng district which rises in the 
eastern spurs of the Pegu Roma mountains and, flowing towards the south- 
east, falls into the Tsittoung a few miles below Thooyaithamee (commonly 
called Thayet-thamien). It is navigable for large boats as far as Thoonkhwa. 

DAN-DOUNG. — A village on the Kyoung-goung-gyee stream some 
four miles above its junction with the Fade, in the Thamhoola circle, Myedai 
township, Thayet district, containing about sixty houses. 

DA-NWON, — A tidal creek in the Shweloung township, Thoonkhwa 
district, forming, with the Irrawaddy, an island on which stands the village 
of Kywonpyathat in 16° W N. and 95"" 12' 30'' E. It is navigable by river 
steamers. 

DA-PYOO-KHYAING. — A revenue circle 220 square miles in extent in 
the south-western portion of the An township, Kyouk-hpyoq district, cut up 
into numerous islands by inosculating tidal creeks. In 1876 it had a popula- 
tion, principally of Arakanese, of 8,617 souls. The land revenue was Rs. 2,418, 
the capitation-tax Es. 2,814 and the gross revenue Es. 5,490. It now includes 
the formerly separate Ma-ee circle. 

DARAY. — A revenue circle in the Amherst district in the extreme 
north-west corner of Bheeloo island, having the sea on the west, the Daray- 
bouk on the north, the Kalwee circle on the east and the Kwonraik circle on 
the south, with a small Taking population and a good deal of cultivation. 
In 1876 the population was 544, the land revenue Rs. 4,024 aijd the capita- 
tion-tax Es. 595. In the Burmese time Daray was a separate Myo’" or 
township and included the present circles of Daray, Kwonraik and Tawkama, 
that is the whole of the western portion of Bheeloogywon which was cut off 
from the east by a large creek called the Tsaibala of which the northern portion 
has now silted up. It could not, how’-ever, have been a very populous or pro- 
ductive township as in 1808 A.D., the Governor bad only twelve families under 
him and was dismissed on account of his inability to raise any revenue. It 
was divided into circles in 1848 by the Deputy Commissioner Captain 
(now Sir Arthur) Pliayre. 

DARAY-BHYOO.— A creek in the Kweng-bouk-gyee circle of the 
Bassein district forming one of the entrances from the sea to the Ewe. The 
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mouth, in 15° 51' 20" N. and 90" 41' 20 JB., is so Riled by sandbanKs as 
scarcely to afford a passage for the smallest sea-going craft but the remaining 
portion of the river affords easy navigation to river steamers. 

DARAY-BOUK.— The name given to the northern mouth of the Sal- 
ween from Martaban to the sea. Several centuries ago it was the ordinary 
entrance for ships coming to Martaban, then a great trading port, but for 
many years it has been so filled with sandbanhs as to be impassable for sea- 
going boats. 

BAR AY-BOUK.— A village in the Lahwotkoola circle, Myoungmya town- 
ship, Bassein district, on the Tha-ran-boon which reaches the sea by numerous 
channels the principal of which are the Rwe and the Daray-bhyoo. To the 
north-west and south are rich rice-fields and the inhabitants, over 600 in number, 
are principally engaged in cultivation and in trade. 

DARIEN. — A revenue circle in the extreme south-western corner of the 
Martaban township, Amherst district, bounded on the west by the sea and on 
the south by the Daray-bouk. The circle consists of low highly cultivated 
plains liable to inundation on the west during high tides, the sea water penetrat- 
ing into the lowland inside the protecting drift-covered beach through a drain- 
age way cut by a villager some years ago. In 1876 the population numbered 
3°181, the capitation-tax was Rs. 3,277 and the land revenue Rs. 24,784, 

DATTAW. — A small stream which rises in the Khyee-ba spur on the west 
of the Irrawaddy and falls into that river near Pienthalien. Its banks are 
moderately steep and its bed sandy and muddy. In the rains and then only 
boats can ascend for a short, distance. On its banks are found Teak, Cutch (Aca- 
cia catechu) Eng-gyeng (Pentacme siamensis) ■ much used in house building, 
Thenggan (Hopea odorata) which is scarce, and Pyengma (Lagerstrcemia 
Regince). 

DAWLAN. — A revenue circle lying between the Dawna hills _ and the 
Hlaingbhwai river in the southern portion of the Thanlweng Hlaingbhwai 
township, Amherst district, opposite Gyaing. Its inhabitants are principally 
Kareng. In 1876 it produced a land revenue of Rs. 1,925, the capitation-tax 
amounted to Rs. 2,912, the gross revenue to Rs. 4,837 and the population 
numbered 2,836 souls. 

DETAISTAW. — A small hut once a large and flourishing Taking village 
in the Lawadee circle, Angyee township, Rangoon district. At the close of 
the first Anglo-Burmese war numbers of the inhabitants who had sided with 
the British escaped to Tenasserim and the i-est were seized and massacred by the 
local Burmese authorities for their adherence to the English. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of a large and ancient Pagoda, one of the 37 great 
Pagodas of Angyee. 

DHABIEN. — ^A tidal creek in the Rangoon district running between 
the Poozwoudoung and Pegu rivers, past the village of Dhabien where it is 
fifteen feet deep at high tide : the largest boats can ascend to this village, a dis- 
tance of a little over a mile, at all times : in the rains its water is sweet and it 
is navigable throughout its course. 

DHABIEN NORTH. — A revenue circle in the Hpoung-leng township 
of the Rangoon district on the right bank of the Pegu river. In 1876 it had 
a population of 3,076 souls and 11,831 acres under rice cultivation. The 







DHA-GNYA-WADEE.— A revenue circle in ' tlie Toung-n^oo district, 
extending eastward from the Pegu Romas along both banks of the 
Kliaboung and occupying the whole of the country drained by that stream 
and its tributaries. With the exception of a small tract of rice cultivation the 
whole of this circle is a mass of hills and undulating ground where are found 
Eng (Dipterocarjpus tuberculatus), Sho. {Acacia catechu), Thenggan (Ilopea 
odorata), Pyengma {Lagerstroemia BegincB), Pyenggado {XijUa dolabriformh) 
and Teak {Tectona grandU). On the banks of the Khaboung and on the 
hills there is excellent teak but the forests in the plains are, as regards this 
tree, limited. In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 3,787, the land revenue 
was Rs. 717, the capitation-tax Rs. 1,721 and the gross revenue Es. 2,474. 

DHALET. — A revenue circle 420 square miles in extent on the upper 
course of the Dhalet river in the extreme north of the An township ol the 
Kyouk-hpy 00 district. The inhabitants, who are chiefly Khyeog, num- 
bered 4,629 in 1876 and in that year the land revenue was Rs. 2,176, the capi- 
tation-tax Rs, 3,083 and the gross revenue Es. 5,425. 

DHALET. — A river in the Kyouk-hpyoo district which rises in the 
main range and falls into Combermere Bay. It can be ascended by boats of 
considerable burden as far as the village of the same name (in many reports 
and works on the country called about 25 miles from tbe mouth ; 

higher up the stream is a mountain torrent navigable only by small canoes. 
From Dhalet there is a pass across the hills to Upper Burma which was par- 
tially explored during the first Burmese war and was found to be almost im- 
practicable for troops. 

DHALET.— A village in the Kyouk-hpyoo district on the river of the 
same name ; a small Police force is stationed here. 

DHAM-BHEE . — K revenue circle in the north-east of the Henzada town- 
ship, Henzada district, on the left hank of the Ngawon or Bassein rivp. The 
neighbouring circle of Myo-gweng has of late years been joined to it. ^ The 
villages are small the largest having in 1875 a little over 500 inhabitants. 
The united circles had in 1876 a population of 7,471 souls principally engaged 
in rice cultivation. In that year the land revenue amounted to Rs. 8,275, 
the capitation-tax to Rs. 7,547 and the gross revenue to Rs. 16,991. The 
country was formerly subject to inundation from the spill of the Irrawaddy 
but is now protected by an embankment along that river. 

DHAM-MA-THA. — ^A small village in the Amherst district on the left 
hank of the Gyaing, opposite a large grass and_ tree-covered island lying about 
sixty yards ofi^ seventeen miles above Maulmain. To the south of the village 
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is an extensile outcrop of limestone rocks covered with dense tree forest 
and pierced bj alarge cave with the walls and roof hio*hly ornamented with figures 
in red and gold of Gaudama Booddha and of Rahan and the floor covered 
with images. All are in various stages of decay but a few bear marks of wan- 
ton destruction, as do so many in the other caves in this district more accessible 
to strangers who have no respect for Booddhism or the religious edifices and 
shrines of the inhabitants of the country. These rocks terminate immediately 
below the village in a cliflf overhanging the river and crowned with a small 
white Pagoda, reached by a long flight of steps built from the south up 
the western side* From the top there is a fine view of the surrounding 
country, shut in on the east by the distant blue mountains which bound the 
valley of the Thoungyeng and on the west by Bheeloogywon and the Marta- 
ban hills, whilst to the north appear the massive and rugged Zwai-ka-beng 
limestone rocks popularly known as the Duke of York’s nose.” In the dis- 
tance to the westward Maulmain is conspicuous by the gilded Pagodas and 
monasteries on the low hills which traverse the town. Between the cliff and the 
village is the Government rest-house with a flight of steps down to the river. 

DHANOO. — ^An extensive but rambling revenue circle in the north-east 
of the Tha-htoon township on the right bank of the Kyonk-tsarit and 
Bheng-laing rivers and bounded on the south by the Ze-ma-thway, a tributary 
of the latter. The name is derived from Dhanoo ” the appellation of a people 
who are supposed at one time to have inhabited the tract and who were one 
of the one hundred and one races into which all the people of the world are, 
according to the Burmese belief, divided : at present the population is mainly 
Toungthoo. The surface of the conntry is hilly and undulating, covered with 
tree forest and annually to a considerable extent innndatedj partly from the 
rain-fall and the spill of the Bhenglaing which is banked up by the Salween 
and of late years partly by the overflow from the Bheeleng which is excluded 
from the Thien-tshiep and Tha-htoon plains and forced round the northern end of 
the Martaban hills at Kamathaing by the Doon won embankment. In 1876 
the land revenue was Rs. 1,454, the capitation-tax Rs. 5,891 and the popula- 
tion 7,661- It now includes the Meng-lweng circle. Many of the inhabitants 
cultivate land in the neighbouring circles. 

DHANOOT BHOORA-GYEE. — A very large Pagoda, now in ruins, in 
the Kodoung circle, Angyee township, Rangoon district, about one mile 
from the entrance of the Tha-khwot-peng creek. This was formerly the 
site of a flourishing village but n'o habitation has existed within the memory 
of any one now living nor are any records traceable which throw light upon 
the history of the Pagoda. 

DHATHWAI-KYOTJK. — A river in the Prome district which rises in 
the southern slopes of the Tshenglan subspiir, to the north of which is the 
valley of the Shwelay, and flowing for some distance southward and then turn- 
ing west falls into the Zay just above the entrance of this stream into the 
Engma lake* It is not open for boats at any time ; its banks are moderate- 
ly steep and ite bed is sandy and gravelly. The lower portion of its course 
is through rice-fields but higher up, amongst the hills, it flows through forests 
producing Valuable timber : Pyenggado {Xylia dolabriformis ) , Eng-gyeng 
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{Pentacnie Sianiensis)^ Bliaiibliwai {Careyd arborea) and Eog (Diptefoc^wpus 
tuberculatm). 

- -BHATH Tillage in the Prome district in , 18^ 41* 

N. and 95® 84^ 35'^ E. on the river of the same name, at the mouth of the Kja- 
thoung-myoung one of its affluents, twenty miles in a direct line S-E. from 
Prome. It lies about four or five miles east of the edge of the great rice tract 
occupying the centre of the valley between the Pegu mountains and the 
Prome hills and at the western foot of the spurs of the former. It is in- 
habited mainly by agriculturists engaged in garden and miscellaneous culti- 
vation. 

DHATKE.— A small pagoda, now in ruins, on the hills in the town of 
Maulmain. Of its early history nothing is known. It is supposed to contain 
one of Gaudama^s hairs. 

DIAMOND ISLAND.— A low tree covered island about one square 
mile in extent and visible at five leagues distance lying off the mouth of the 
Bassein or Ngawon river, in lat. 15® 5V 30'' N. and long. 94® 18 45^ E., 
distant 50 miles from Pagoda Point and about 8 miles from Negrais Island or 
Haing-gyee. In shape it is quadrilateral having the angles f^ing the points 
of the compass. During strong southerly gales landing is difficult. ^ It does 
not appear ever to have been inhabited by the Burmese but was and is vipted 
by those engaged in collecting the eggs of the turtles which frequent it in 
large numbers. For some years it has been occupied by the Light-house 
establishment as the home station of the detachment in charge of the Alguada 
reef Light-house. It is connected with Bassein by a telegraph line tor the 
use nrincinallv of the masters of ships calling for orders. By the Burmese it 


DOMEL.— An island in the Mergui Archipelago between 11® 26'^ and 
11® 28' N. and 98® 2' and 98® 11' E., forming a portion of the Mergui district of 
the Tenasserim division and lying due west of Kissering island from which it is 
three or four miles distant, the navigable channel between the two, however, 
being very narrow. Its extreme length, from north to south, is about twenty- 
eight miles and its breadth, from east to west, about four miles. 

DONABYOO MYOMA.— A revenue circle in the Donabyoo township 
Thoonkhwa district on the right bank of the Irrawaddy. The upper portion 
has long been under cultivation ; the southern part was formerly forest 
waste subiect to inundation but is now protected by embankments along the 
Irrawaddy. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 5 , 550 , the capitation-Ux 
Es. 6,860, the gross revenue Es. 16,133 a^d the population 7,328 including 
the inhabitants of Donabyoo town who numbered 4,331. This circle now 
includes Thaboung. 

DONABYOO.— A township in the.Thoonkhwa district lying principally 
on the right hank of the Irrawaddy with a small portion on the left hank and 
adioining Henzada on the north and Eangoon on the east. It w^ formerly m 
thi HenLda district and included the A-hpyouk circle on the left bank of the 
river: some three years ago the Thoon-tshay cimle, ako m the left bank, was 
added to it from Rangoon. In 1875, on the formation of the Thoonkhwa dmtrict, 
A-hpyouk was cut off and joined to the Za-lwon township of Henzada. Almost 
the Sole township was siibject to inundation on the rise of the Irrawaddy but 
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is BOW protected hy extensiv^e embankments along the west bank of tliat river. 
The principal town is Donabyoo where the Extra Assistant Commissioner in 
charge is stationed. In 1876 it produced a land revenue of Es. 55,431, 
the capitation-tax amounted to Es. 34,448^ the gross revenue was Es. 1,085564 
and the population 36,122. 

DONABYOO. — A town in the Thoonkhwa district on the right bank 
of the Irrawaddy about 35 miles south of Henzada, containing a Court house, 
a Police station and a bazaar or market-place. The po];>ulation in 1876-77 
was 5,800 and the local revenue during each of the nine years ending with 
1875-76 were 


Year. 

Population. 

Reyenue. 

Year. 

Population. 

Reyenue, 


■ 

Rs. 



Bs. 

1867-68 

1 a , 186 

1,296 

1872-73 

3,950 

2,537 

1868-69 

3,130 

1,468 

1873-74 

3,950 

4,412 

1869-70 

3,950 

2,096 

1874-75 

4,155 

4,289 

1870-71 

3,758 

2,817 

1875-76 

4,331 

4,252 

1871-72 

3,921 

2,028 

.... 

.... 

.... 


III the first Anglo-Burmese war after the ca|)ture of Eangoon the Burmese 
Commander-in-chief, Bandoola, entrenched himself in this town with a force 
of fifteen thousand men. The main work was a stockaded paralellogram 
of one thousand yards hy seven hundred which was on the bank well 
above the level of the river. On the river face were fifty cannon of 
various calibres whilst the approach on the land side was defended by two 
outworks. General Cotton’s force carried the first stockade at the point of 
the bayonet but was repulsed from the main work, Captains Cannon and Eose 
being killed and the greater number of the men killed or wounded. General 
Cotton then retreated down the river waiting for reinforcements. Sir 
Archibald Campbell the Commander-in-Chief, who was advancing north up the 
valley of the Hlaing fell back, established his head-quarters at Henzada and 
proceeded down the river. On arrival before Donabyoo lie constructed 
batteries of heavy artillery the enemy making numerous sorties with a view of 
interrupting the work ; when the batteries were completed they opened a fire 
of shot, shell and rockets and next day the Burmans were discovered to be in 
full retreat : this was subsequently found to be due to the death of Bandoola 
who bad been killed by the bursting of a shell. 

During the second war the Burman general made no endeavour to hold 
the town but evacuated it before the arrival of the British force and retreated 
on Prome, Shortly after this numerous armed bands spread over the country 
and, amongst other places, occupied Donabyoo the leader being one Moung 
Myat Htoon, He was attacked by a force under Captain Hewett I.N. 
defeated and forced to retreat, but on the British retiring reappeared with 
Ms band. Captain Loch E.N. in the early part of January 1853 moved up 
the river with a small detachment and finally drove him southwards where he 
was a short time later, after forcing Captain Loch’s party to fall back, over- 
taken by Sir John Oheape and killed. From this time Donabyoo remained in 
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the undisputed possession of the British. The name which is correctly spelt 
Danoo-hpyoo, means peacock and is partly Pali — Danoo a peacock"^’ 

— and partly Burmese — hpyoo " white.'^ 

DOONEAN. — ^A tidal creek in the Thoonkhwa district which runs from 
the To or China Bakir in an almost southerly direction to the sea, having a 
total length of about thirteen miles. The depth of the water varies from | 
a fathom to 8 orOj the northern end being shallow and the southern deep ; the 
water is sweet throughout except at the springs when a high bore is formed 
which reaches far up. It is navigable by boats of 300 baskets burden but 
not by very large boats on account of the numerous shoals. On the right bank, 
in the interior^ are extensive plains abounding in game and oh the left bank 
wild elephants are found. 

DOONEENG. — The name of a peak in the Zwaikabeng limestone hills 
north of Maulmain. The ascent is made with considerable difficulty owing to 
the precipitous nature of the rocks. Almost at the summit a gap is reached 
then descending a few yards the spectator is astonished to find himself on 
the edge of a large basin like the crater of an extinct volcano ; round and 
beyond, on the opposite side of the gulph, for miles in extent dark precipitous 
crags of every imaginable and unimaginable form fling down their tall 
shadows a thousand feet about the place of entrance enclosing an area of 
several square miles.'’’ 

Down a steep descent of one or two hundred feet an uneven plain 
is reached covered with a luxuriant forest. This impregnable natural fortress 
has been a place of refuge for the Karens during many generations. While 
the Barmans, the Shaiis and the Takings were contending in the plains belo-w, 
“ the Karens in this eyrie home peeped out on the belligerents from behind 
" their battlements in perfect security. The great defect is the want of w’-ater 
which is obtainable, but not in abundance, from a small stream called Tee- 
reng or the ‘ brook of weeping.’ In the days of the Barman conqueror 
Alompra (Aloimg-bhoora) before his successes^’ in Teiiasserim a large num- 
ber of Karens were besieged here by Siamese and tradition says that nearly 
the whole perished for want o£ food and water. From the sufferings of that 
period, or a previous one, the place has acquii’ed the name of Doonreng” or 
City of weeping.’^ * 

DOONEENG.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township, 
Amherst district, on the western slopes of the Zwai-ka-beng hills inhabited 
mainly by Kareng, In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 2,3615 the capitation- 
tax Es. 2,565 and the population 1,881. Included in this circle is the Toung- 
myouk circle. 

DOONTHAMIE. — A river in the Tenasserim division which has never 
been carefully explored or examined. It has its source somewhat below 
the latitude of Shwe-gyeng, between the Bheeleng and the Salween rivers, 
and after a very tortuous course southward unites with the Kyouk-tsarit, 
in about 16^ 59' 30'' N. a few miles south of Dhanoo village, to form the 
Bhenglaing a tributary of the Salw^een. It is navigable by Barman boats 
for some distance. The upper part of its course is through hills on which 


* Mason’s Burma : Introduction, page 11, editn. of 1860. 
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are found a considerable number of teak trees of excellent quality. The 
forests are some distance from the river but several tributary streams facilitate 
the removal of the timber in the rains. 

BOON WON.— Another name of the Bheeleng river, g. v, 

BOON WON.— A village in the Tha-htoon township of the Amherst 
district, on the left bank of the Bheeleng river, on slightly rising ground 
immediately south of the mouth of the Kyoon-iek creek. An embankment 
now extends eastward from the rising ground for half a mile to Kama- 
tbaing on the western slopes of the northern extremity of the Martaban 
hills, which keeps out the spill of the Bheeleng river and thus affords pro- 
tection to the Tha-htoon plain. In 1876 the village had a small population 
of 281 souls. In former years it was an important walled city, the principal 
town of the surrounding country though far inferior to Tha-htoon its south- 
eastern neighbour. In 1306, when it formed a portion of the kingdom of 
Martaban, it was attacked and plundered by the Eng of Zeiig-mai, east 
of the Salween, and in 1351 it was again attacked and taken. Shortly after- 
wards Byat-ta-ba, the half-brother or cousin of Ba-gnya-oo the reigning 
sovereign, having risen in rebellion and seized the capital the King retired to 
Boon won : the rebellion was successful but owing to the intervention of the 
King of Zeng-mai Ba-gnya-oo remained undistobed for six years in the 
retreat he had chosen. Byat-ta-ba then obtained possession of the town by 
stratagem and Ba-gnya-oo fled to Pegu which formed a portion of his 
dominions. By a tacit understanding there was peace between them and Byat- 
ta-ba retained the country east of the Bheeleng. Ba-gnya-oo was succeeded 
by Eadzadierit who, after successfully resisting a Burmese invasion, attacked 
and took Boonwon. After this the name drops out of history. 

Close to the present village, and within the walls and moat of the old town 
of which the ruins still exist, are two wooden images, evidently from the 
dress, of foreigners one of which has a hole through both cheeks. These 
were until lately considered by all the inhabitants of the surrounding country, and 
still are by some looked upon, as the images of powerful 7 iat and it was thought 
to be dangerous to pass them without making some ofifering of a little rice 
or a bunch of leaves or a flower. According to local traditions they re- 
present two natives of India — Ee-bra-hoon and Oo-le (Ibrahim and Ali or 
Wali) — who were in command and were killed during the assault by the 
troops of Eadzadierit and the hole through the cheeks is intended to 
represent the bullet-wound which caused the death of the elder of the 
two. Sir Arthur Phay re, however, in his Uistoiy of Fegu. (Jotcrnal of the 
Asiatic Society of Beyigal, 1878^ No. 1, pt. 1, page 48) states that two officers 
having these names defended Martaban after the fall of Boonwon and escaped 
to the Koola country and in a foot-note adds : There is no mention made 

firearms in these operations, but immediately afterwards there is in 
the account of the attack on Bassein.” 

BOOEA.— A village in the Atsen circle, Ee-Lamaing township, Amherst 
district to the north of Atsen. In 1876 it had 588 inhabitants. 

BOORA,— A revenue circle in the south of the Henzada township of 
the Henzada district. It is well cultivated on low ground, preserved from 
inundation by the embankment along the Irrawaddy. In 1876 it had a 
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population of 7,216 souls and produced a land revenue of Rs. 21,374, 
Rs. 7,450 as capitation-tax and a gross revenue of Rs. 31,536. The two 
largest villages are Htantaheng and Aing-gyee each containing a population 
of over 1,000 souls. On the eastern border of the circle is the great Doora lake. 

DOOEA.— -An extensive lake or group of intercommunicating lakes in 
the Henzada township of the Henzada district. In the most westerly of these is 
an island which divides it into two called the Doora and the" Moshoon : 
half a mile east of this latter and communicating with it in the rains 
is the Engtha-nwot and between this and the Irrawaddy and joined to both 
during the wet season is the Mobalai. The Doora pi-oper is about two 
square miles in extent and united at its northern extremity to the Irrawaddy 
by the Atha-rwot stream through which, during the rains and before the 
Irrawaddy embankments were constructed, boats of from 800 to 400 baskets 
burden could pass. The Moshoon lake, or more properly the Moshoon por- 
tion of the Doora, is 2i miles in length and from 300 to 400 yards broad 
with a depth of from 6 to 9 feet in the dry weather. The Engtha-nwot has 
a length of 1,400 feet and a maximum breadth of 700 with a depth of from 
4 to 6 feet in the dry weather. The Mobalai has about 5 feet of water in 
the dry season. These lakes are fed by the drainage of the surrounding 
country but have been to some extent affected by the embankments 
carried along the Irrawaddy which have closed the mouths of the streams by 
means of which they communicated with this river during the rains. 

DOORENGABHO.— A village in the Prome district stretching along^ 
the bank of the Irrawaddy to the south-west of Shwedoung and forming a 
suburb of that town. 

DOOTIEYA KHARENG. — A xerexme circle in the Gyaing Attaraii 
township, Amherst district, occupying a tract of country extending south- 
ward from the junction of tlie Hlaingbhwai and the Houngtharaw. The area 
under cultivation is small and the inhabitants, who are mainly Kareng, are few. 
In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 464, the eapitation-tax Es. 6ol and the 
population 477. 

DOUBLE ISLAND. — A- small island about twelve miles south of 
Amherst point, well raised above the sea and lying in 15^ 62' 30"' N. and 97® 
36' 30" E. On it stands a stone light-house with an iron tower, containing 
a dioptric fixed light of the first order with a catadioptric mirror visible 
nineteen miles and first exhibited on the 4th December 1866. The original 
cost of the work was Es, 9,03,400. The principal object in building a 
light-house here was to guide ships making for Maulmain and to prevent their 
running up the Tsittoung river to certain destruction. 

DOUNGBOON. — A village in the Prome district in 15"^ 33' 65" N. 
and 96® 30' 15" E. on the bank of the Thitneedaw stream, about five miles 
above its junction with the Zay, seventeen miles S.E. of Prome as the crow 
flies. The inhabitants are chiefly agriculturists. 

DOUNGBOON. — A revenue circle in the Prome district to the N- E. 
of the Engma lake, extensively cultivated with rice and including four of the 
old revenue circles. In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 8,785, the capitation- 
tax Es. 10,372, the gross revenue Es. 20,787 and the population 9,296. 



'nnTTNn--GYEE.“A village m the Jlenzaaa 
of the Irrawaddy in 17° 82' N. and 95° 37' E,, 
old village of Toungljotara. 

DOUNG-GYEE.— A town in 
trict, on the Bassein river in 17° 25 
ino- country is open waste covered 
imndation. In the hot and diy seasons many 
in fishing and in manufacturing large pots foi boihn, 
purposes 5 these are made fiom 1 -- - 
neighbourhood- 

DOUlSrGMANA.— A revenue circle in 
the Prome district, which in 1876 produced a 

the capitation-tax in the same year was 
and the population 544, Included m 1 

^ •R’Mft RAW-NGAY —A village in the Prome district on the edge of the 
to ton- str^h of Eol-forest land between the Prome hills and 
le MvSakhir^^^^^ miles in a direct line S. S. E. of Prome but mu J 
tort^r by road. To the westward the country is hilly and covered with 
kg (Dipterocarpiis tuherculatus) forest but to the east, north aud south it is 
more open and to some extent under rice cultivation. 

ENG-BHET-TAW. — A village in the Kama township, Thayet district, 
situated in a small tract of rice land about two miles north-east of the Ma- 

htoon river. _ _ , -di i • 

ENG-DAING.— -A village in the Toung-ngoo district on the Bhengbyai 
streak seven miles east of^Tsittoung river and five south of the frontier 

ENG-GA-BHO. — A village of about 1,000 inbabitants in the Kabaing 
circle Heuzada township, Henzada district, containing several Pagodas and 
-ood public rest-houses. The inhabitants are mainly engaged in cultivation 
and fishing. Lat. 17° 86 N. Long. 95 24 E. 

ENG-GA-BOO. — A revenue circle in the Gnyoungdoon township of the 
Thoonkhwa district extending along the Panhlamg creek from_ its junction 
with the Irrawaddy. The land to the east is low and subject to inundation ,• 
the principal rice-fields are towards the west where the land is higher. Many 

of the inhabitants are engaged in fishing, from the tax on which a consider- 
able revenue is derived. The land revenue in 1876-77 was Rs. 5,ol8, the capita- 
tion-tax its. 6,018, the gross revenue Es. 26,008 and the population 4,73 o. 

ENG-GA-LOON. — (A Taking name; — from ‘Ank’ a lake and ‘Kaloon’ a 
kind of reed [Maranta ] ). A village in the Angyee township, Rangoon district, 
on tlie edge of the Twante Tawgyee a little to the south-west of Tshapoogau, 
inhabited chiefly by Taking. In the neighbourhood are the ruins of one ot the 
thirty-seven great Pagodas of the township {vide Htawkoo and Htawhharan). 
Them is a tradition in the village that not much more than a hundred years ago 
the sea rolled at the foot of the Tawgyee and the former line of sea coast is 
still pointed out. Some years ago when a well was being sunk a large ship s 


the Le-myet-hna township, Bassein dis- 
>: 30" N. and 95° 8' E. The siirround- 
s and tree forest and liable to 
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the excellent pottery-clay found in the 
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this circle is Tha-ma-wadee, once iu- 
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cable was foiind a few feet below the surface and pieces of wreck are still 
occasionally met with. 

ENG-GOON. — A small stream, in. the north of the Prome district winch 
rises in the southern slopes of the Padoiik spur of the Pegu Eoma mountains, 
a few miles east of the source of the Gwe-khyo. Flowing in a south-westerly' 
direction it falls into the south Naweug at the same spot as the Gwe-kliyo and 
the Khyoung-tsaik. In the lower portion of its course the bed is sandy and 
muddy and higher up rocky ; the banks are steep and clothed with elephant 
grass, bamboos and forest trees. 

ENG-GOON. — A large agricultural village in the Myedai township, 
Thavet district, situated in an extensive rice plain and on the high road from 
Eangoon to the north. Lat. 19^ 16' 10'^ N., Long. 95^ 18^ 20'^ E. 

ENG-GYEE. — A village in the Prome district in 18° 3P45'^ N.- and 95'° 
40' 15'' E. in a small patch of rice country, about four miles east of the northern 
end of Poungday. It formerly gave its name to an independent circle now 
joined to Zee-beng-hla. 

' ENG-GYEE-EWA-BWA. — A village in the Myedai township, Thayefc. 
district, on the Fade stream, five or six miles from its junction with the 
Kbyoung-goung-gyee. 

ENG-GYENG. — A revenue circle in the An township of the Kyouk- 
hpyoo district on the right bank of the An river, about six square miles in extent 
with a population of 791 souls. In 1876-77 it produced PiS. 425 as land 
revenue, Es. 733 as capitation-tax and Es. 1,125 gross revenue. 

ENG-LAY. — A village in the Myedai township, Thayet district, on a 
stream of the same name, a tributary of the Fade. 

ENGMA-!MYOMA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the My it- 
ma-kha river just below the Engma lake. The west and centre of the 
circle consists of low hills and undulating ground, the source, in the rains, of 
numerous small streams which flow into the Myit-ma-kha ; the eastern por- 
tion is fairly level. A narrow belt of rice-cultivation runs nearly throughout 
the whole length of the circle. The main road from Eangoon to the frontier 
traverses this circle in a westerly direction. 

ENG-EAI. — A town in the circle of the same name, in the Tsam-bay-roon 
township, Bassein district, on the right bank of the Daga river, about seven 
miles below Kyoonpyaw, in 17° 10' 30" N.and 95° 18' 30'" E. -with a popula- 
tion of some 1,500 souls, who are largely engaged in rice-cultivation and in 
fishing. In former years, before the Kyoung-goon and Tsam-hay-roon town- 
ships were united, this town was the head-quarters of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. 

ENG-EAI. — ^A large revenue circle in the Tsam-hay-roon township of the 
Bassein district on the right bank of the Daga a few miles below the town of 
Kyoon-pyaw. The upper or northern part of the circle consists of rice- 
fields and the southern part presents an open plain, interspersed with patches 
of forest, which affords excellent pasture for cattle. The ground here undu- 
lates slightly. A considerable portion of the revenue is derived from the 
fisheries. In the north (where the great Eng-rai-gyee lake, q, v. is) there are 
good fair weather cart-roads but in the south footpaths only. The land 
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revenue in 1876-77 was Rs. 11,783, the eapitation-tax Es. 8,018, the gross 
revenue Rs. 86,425 and the population 6,248. 

ENG-EAI-GYBE.— A lake in 
circumference with a pretty uniform 

of from 20 to 45 feet in the centi^ , , - , .r 

hranch of the Gnawon or Bassein river, by a small outlet which 
period of the freshes during the S. W. monsoon 
that river serves to replenish the^ water '' “ 

and to carry off the surplus water. — — i u 1aa+ 

the water Shallower than in the lake whilst the general breadth of the last 

is greater than that of either of the two first. By some i 

tbft it was formerly a portion of the bed of the Daga, by others that it 

formed bv causes totally independent of stream action by a ^ . 

denee of^he substratum or by a slip of the lower lying beds. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that the water of the lake when relieved of the surcharge ^m 
the nver has a different colour (dark opaque olive) froin that of the liver 
wheu uninfluenced by the efflux from the Irrawaddy and its properties are_ 
such as to cause tlie fish in it to attain a 1 _ ^ ^ 
fatness than those of either river or lakes in the vicinity. 

Under the Barman Government this lake had a 
from the abundance and excellence of the fish caught 
the annual drawing of its bed during^the full moon c* - 

traders L — 

assembled to make their investments in 
whilst, as at present c 
on the lower streams^ 
boo cages immersed in 


the Bassein district about five miles in 
breadth of 280 to 300 yards and a depth 
re ; it is connected with the Daga, a large 
river, by a small outlet whicli^ at the 

- ™ and on the subsidence of 

r of the lake from the Irrawaddy 
Both in the small stream andjn the river 

it has been supposed. 

■ “j was 
gradual subsi- 


large size and a greater degree of 

or lakes in the vicinity. ^ 

“ ■ far-famed celebrity 
on the occasion of 
of June: on which occasion 
from Ava, from Prome and from the large towns on the Irrawaddy 

smoke-dried fish cured on the spot, 
obtains, tbe fish-dealers from Bassein and other towns 
purchased the fish alive, and transported them in bam^ 

I water from which they were sold stiU^ in a live 
state* owing to tbe profits realized in this trade the competition for the 
purchase of tbe fish at the lake became so great that it was not unusual to 
make advances several seasons previous to the completion of the contract. 

As a “preserve” for fish to which their natural instincts would direct 
them for purposes of spawning and breeding the lake is eminently adapted 
and after the rains of the monsoon have filled the water-courses and the 
Daga has become swollen and rapid the fish seek the still waters of the 
lake in vast numbers, making their entrance through the small channel 
and shallow water at its southern entrance where the land is low and swampy : 
this entrance is left open until the fish have passed through, it is then closed 
durino- the height of the waters and on the subsidence, when the channel 
has become too shallow to admit of the fish escaping, it is again opened. 

So valuable a source of revenue to the Burmese Government as this 
fishery afforded was not allowed to escape easily ; accordingly the sum of 60 
viss of silver or about Es. 7,800 annually was exacted as a Royal tax 
from the “ Paineng ” or hereditary chief of the lake, who exercised sole 
authority over the villagers employed in the fishery and, with his subordinate 
officers, formed a distinct and independent establishment. The conditions oi 
the payment of this amount of tax were, however, favourable to the villager, 
as he was exempt from all other process of taxation and in proportion to his 
means had a right of investing his capital in the general working ot the 
fishery, the purchase of material for weirs, traps, nets, &c., m proportion 
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witk whicli amount so infested he received -a share in the outturn at the 
end of the season. ■ 

Ou the ■ cessation ■ of ■ the rains of the S. W. ■■ monsoon ^ when the 
waters have fallen to their lowest levels a fixed weir is placed ^aeross the 
lake at its shallowest part and another some distance from it shutting* 
off between them a small space in which is ■ the mouth of the channel connect- 
ing the lake with the Daga river : this small space, made as small as pos- 
sible, is left unworked. A drag-net of reed and grass, strongly constructed 
with the toughest forest creepers forming from its great length of about 
900 yards a deep concavity and sweeping the bed of the lake^ is then placed 
across inside one weir and gradually moved right round the lake towards 
the other. The process of dragging is performed by floating capstans 
worked by hawsers of jungle rope attached to the end of the frame 
which by this tedious process is carried forward during three months at 
about 45 fathoms each day until it is opposite to the village at the further 
end of the lake ; a new weir is now constructed to form one side of the enclo- 
sure into which the fish have thus been driven. The ponderous mass 
of framework is taken to pieces and reconstructed across the water at the second 
of the two weirs first made whence it is dragged up in the same way as 
before to the village driving the fish before it and the ends are gradually 
contracted till an oblong space is included within which the fish are enclosed. 

The taking of the fish from the enclosure into which they are ultimately 
driven is deferred until the full moon of June, by which time the first showers 
of the monsoon have reduced the temperature of the w^ater, and the fish are 
then less subject to die than would be the ease with the full blaze of the 
sun, unmitigated by the rain, striking upon the crowded mass ; even with this 
precaution, however, a large number of fish die before the whole has been 
cleared and the stench of their corruption taints the air for miles around. 

On the near approach of the drag-net to the space forming the enclosure 
the fish are observed to he in great commotion, rushing in all directions 
and attempting to force their way through; finding the net too strong 
many of the larger kind attempt to leap over the barrier which they 
effect only to fall into nets spread to catch them ere they reach the 
water; as the space becomes more confined the disturbance of the mass of 
fish becomes so great that the noise of the splashing, and especially the 
deep hollow granting of the larger kinds, is heard at several miles distance 
and although this may appear tinctured with a little exaggeration it will be 
intelligible when it is stated that the number of fish caught is never below 70,000 
to 80,000 of all kinds, some of which weigh upwards of 15 viss or about 
lbs. 56 each ; mixed up with the mass it is not unusual to find crocodiles of all 
sizes, from the infant of a month to a grown parent whose skull measures 
three feet in length. Strange to relate no accident or casualty has been 
known to occur from the presence of crocodiles in this lake although the men 
employed in working the drag-net are constantly compelled to dive^ to the 
bottom in the deeper parts to clear the lower portion of obstructions in 
the bed. 

During the taking and disposal of the fish some 8,000 to 10,000 persons 
are collected at the small village in front of the preserve, a market is formed, 
and temporary sheds for smoking the fish are built where the principal 
amount of business is transacted; the scene altogether is exciting and, 
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notwithstanding the fishy odour, fresh and corrupt, which pervades the atmos- 
rhere is well worth the visit of the curious obseiwer. rt ■ ,<> 

^ The principal fish belong to the following gmev^-Cerca, Cypnnus, 
GoMo,LJ>eo, Oimelodus, Cirrhinus, Cyprinodm and &krMS, some of ^ich 
oftnin the laro'e size previously noted. In addition to these, howevei, theie ^ 
a multitude *of smaller fry which are converted into the coarser binds of 
“Ngapee" and are only interesting to the 

find a large field for observation. Of those nained above some 25,000 viss, 
upwards of 40 tons, are annually disposed of on the spot. ^ _ 

ENG-EOON.— A river in the northern portion of the* Prome district 
wbioh rises in the Myit-myeng-doung spur and flowing southward tails into 

?e K.TkSr4Mt o «; f‘ ’Jr”®-'”? .?s°ar 

little below Wet-htee-gan. It is navigable durmg the rams foi a shoit dis- 
tance by small boats j the bed is sandy and the banks, on which the Eng tree 
ImpteZcarpus tuberculatm) is found in great abundance, are moderately 

high. 

ENG-THA-NWOT. — A lake in the Henzada district lying a little to the 
east of the Doora lake with which it communicates by a small channel. 
It is 1 400 yards long and has a maximum breadth of 700 yards : the depth 
in the ’dry weather is from 4 to 6 feet and in the rains from 12 to 14. 

ENG-TSOTJK. — A revenue circle in the Anouk-bhet township, Tavoy 
district, about sixteen square miles in extent of which some three are cultivated, 
mainly with rice. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 4,338, the capitation- 
tax Bs. 1,964, the gross revenue Rs. 6,537 and the population 2,656. 

EHG-WOB. — A lake in the Bhoommawaddee township of the Toung- 
Bo-oo district rather more than a mile inland from the left bank of the Tsit- 
toung river, with a depth of 15 feet of water in the rams and 6 or 7 m the 
dry weather. 

ENG-WON.— A revenue circle in the Anouk-bhet township, Tayoy dis- 
trict, about nine square miles in extent of which a quarter is under cultivation, 
principally with rice. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Bs. 3,993, the capita- 
tion-tax Rs. 2,092, the gross revenue Es. 6,285 and the population 2,730. 

ENG-WON-GYEE.— A lake in the Meng-gyee township of the Henzada 
district on the right bank of the Myit-ma-kha or Hlaing river north-west of 
Meno--gyee. In the rains it is 25 feet deep and can then be entered by 
boats’ of 100 baskets burden; in the dry season it is 6 feet deep : the bed is 
muddy and the banks flat. 

ENG-ZAYA.— A large revenue circle in the _ north-west of the 
Thoon-khwa township, Thoon-khwa district. The principal products are, 
tobacco, betel vine leaves and vegetables. The eastern part of the circle con- 
sists of extensive plains and swamps which in some cases constitute fisheries, 
yielding a large revenue to the State. In 1876-77 the land revenue was 
Es. 9,624, the capitation-tax Rs. 7,130, the gross revenue Es. 22,900 and 
the population 3^739. 

EOUL ISLAND.— An uninhabited island off the coast of the Sandoway 
district — called by the Burmese Nan-tha-kywon of which the English 

* Ta3£eu almost verbatim from a papser by the late Mr. O'Riley, E.R.G.S. [Editor,] 
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valley a few miles south of Tha-htoon and falls into the Tsha or Tha-htdon 
river not far from Kawthan. ■ ■ 

GAWTAMAW. — A small revenue circle in the Maliathaman township, 
Prome district, about ten miles east of Prome; the major portion is under rice 
cultivation. The land revenue in 1876-77 was Es. 505, the capitation -tax 
Es. 365, the gross revenue Rs. 890 aud the population 355. United with it is 
the formerly separate Koon-tseng circle, 

GNYOUNG-BENG. — A village in the Thanlyeng township of the Ran- 
goon district on the Poogandoung stream and about seven miles from its 
mouth inhabited chiefly by Taking who are traders and carriers. In 1877 
it had 999 inhabitants. Lat. 16° 59' N. Long. 96° 28' 30'' E. 

GNYOUNG'BENG. — A revenue circle in the extreme south of the Pegu 
township, Rangoon district, between the Pegu and the Tsittoung rivers. The 
principal rice cultivation is in the western part of the circle where the coun- 
try is undulating. In 1876 it had a population of 8,339 souls. The land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. 57,514, the capitation-tax Rs. 10,083 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 88,482. 

GNYOUNG-BENG. — A village in the Prome district in a small patch of 
rice cultivation on the bank of the South Naweng river some eight miles 
above the mouth of the North Naweng. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-GYEE.— A village in the Prome district in 18° 25' 50" 
N. and 95° 23' 30" E. a short distance to the N. W. of Poungday and about 
a mile and a half north of the Kyat river, inhabited mainly by rice culti- 
vators. 

GNYOXJNG-BENG-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo town- 
ship, Kyouk-hpyoo district, eight square miles in extent, with a population in 
1876 of 1,650 souls. The principal manufacture is salt. The land revenue 
in 1876-77 was Rs. 2,007, the capitation-tax Es. 1,770 and the gross revenue 
Rs. 4,421. United with it is the formerly separate Madai-ky won circle. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-RWA. — A village in the Henzada township on the 
north of the town of Henzada of which it forms a suburb. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-RWA. — A small revenue circle in the Henzada 
township, Henzada district, lying to the north of Henzada on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy, the southern and western portions of which are exten- 
sively cultivated with rice. It is now joined to the Henzada Myoma circle. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-THA. — A village in the Toungngoo district on the 
left bank of the Tsittoung in 19° 0' 40" N. and 96° 32' 40" E. inhabited 
principally by gardeners and Kareng cultivators. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-THA . — A revenue circle in the Prome district in 
the extreme north-eastern corner of the Padoung township, separated from 
the Thayet district by the little Yathaya streamlet and occupying the whole 
of the river bank opposite Prome. The surface of the country is generally 
hilly with fruit and vegetable gardens on the hill sides. The villages are 
ail on the bank of the Irrawaddy and are inhabited by cultivators and fisher- 
men. The land revenue in 1876-77 was Rs, 911 and the capitation-tax Rs. 1,147. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-THA. — A revenue circle in the Za-lwon township of 
ijie Henzada district on the right bank of the Irrawaddy south of and adjoining 
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the Za-lwon Mjoma circle. The land 'is well cultivated with rice an 
embankment on the river protecting it from inundation. The land revenue 
in 1876-77 was Es. Sjl;!?,, the capitation-tax Rs. 85627 and the gross revenue 
Rs. 12^928. Ill the same year the population was 4,467 souls.. 

^ ,GN YOUNG-BENG-TSHIEP.— A large village on the left bank of the Irra- 
waddy in the Myedai township, Thayefc district: in the Burmese time it was 
the head-quarters of a Myothoogyee. It is said to have been founded by 
tiie Shan King of Ava Mo-hgnyeng-meng-tara, a usurper who was Tsawbwa 
of Alo-hgnyeng, when he came down in 1488 A.D. to make peace with 
the king of Pegu who. w^as besieging Prome. It was originally called Meklia- 
wadee. North of it w^as founded a small town called Ramawadee and south 
another called Zeya-wadee. Symes who visited it at the end of the last cen- 
tury describes it as a fine village situated in a romantic country.’^ 

During the first Burmese wdiv General Campbell had an interview in 
this village with the Burmese Commissioners but the terms of the treaty into 
which they entered were not ratified at the capital and the British advance 
continued. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-TSHIEP.— Alarge villageinthe Gyaing Thaniweng 
township Amherst district on the right bank of the Attaran river at its mouth. 
In 1876 it bad a population of 1,794 souls. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-TSHIEP. — A revenue circle in the Myedai township? 
Thayet district, six square miles in extent on the left bank of the Irrawaddy ; 
included within its limits are six of the old village tracts each of which in 
the Burmese time had a Thoogyee of its own. The population in 1876 num- 
bered 4,115 souls almost all Barmans. The land revenue realized in 1876- 
77 was Rs. 4,437, the eapitation-tax Rs. 4,135 and the gross revenue Rs, 10,247. 
Before the annexation of Pegu Gnyouog-beng-tshiep was an independent juris- 
diction and under the Myothoogyee were the Thoogyee of Myo-hla, Tsheng- 
dooD, Bwotlay, P 3 ’'alo and Pyenbouk which with the exception of the last 
are still Thoogyeeships but are no longer under the head official in Gnyoung- 
beug-tshiep who has charge of his own circle only. The last Myo- 
thoogyee but one succeeded when four years old in 1798 A.D. and was killed 
fighting against the British near Rangoon in 1852. His son MoungTet-hpyo 
fled with the defeated Barman army and before the annexation succeeded his 
father in the Myothoogyeeship. On the advance of the British force he 
abandoned his appointment and retired into private life. Subsequently he 
took office under the English as an Extra Assistant Commissioner and was 
placed in charge of the Myedai township. His is the oldest family in the 
district tracing its descent to Myothoogyee in the time of the great Aloung- 
hhoora (Alompra) A.D. 1756, whilst few of the others can go further back 
than the days of his son Mengtaragyee A.D. 1780. 

GNYOUNG-BENG-TSHIEP,— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than- 
Iweng township, Amherst district, east of Maulmain at the junction of the 
Attaran and the Gyaing and on the right bank of the former. The circle 
is noted for the manuFacture of earthen pots from the earth brought down 
the Attaran from Kyaikparan : these pots are used on the coast for salt 
boiling and other purposes. The land revenue in 1876-77 was Es. 4,246, 
the capitation-tax Es. 3,237 and the population 2,999 souls. 
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GITTOUNG-DAN. — ^A village in the Prome district on the GnjJ'oung-dan 
Roj or wet weather watercourse, which falls into the Waigyee river about 
four miles east of the Engma swamp and twenty-three E. S. E. of Prome 
in a direct line. 

GNYOUNG-DAN. — -A village in the Prome district in 11° 29^ 40'^ N; 
and 95° 34' 10" E. on the left bank of the Thien stream, one of the small 
tributaries of the Waigyee, about two miles N. W. of Poungday and one mile 
north of the main road from Rangoon to the northern frontier of the Province. ' 

GNYOUMG-DAN.— A revenue circle in the Prome district about a 
mile and a half west of Poungday. Gnyoungdan is its largest village. In 
1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 703, the capitation-tax Es. 890, the gross 
revenue Es. I 559 O and the population 883 souls. Adjoined to it is the 
formerly separate circle of Thayet-khj^-eng. 

GNYOUNG-DOON. — Sometimes called Yandoon. A town in the Thoon- 
khwa district with a population of 6,900 souls, 60 miles north-west from 
Rangoon at the junction of the Pan-hlaing creek, here called the Gnyoungdoon, 
with the Irrawaddy. The town, which extends for about three miles along 
both hanks of the creek, has sprung up almost entirely since 1852; in the 
Burmese time it was a small village of some 100 houses. It is the rendezvous 
of all the trading boats which run between the upper part of the valley 
of the Irrawaddy and Rangoon and during the rains as many as 1,000 boats 
collect here and dispose of their cargoes, those from up-country to those from. 
Rangoon and vice versa. The principal imports from up-country are wheat, 
gram, beans, pickled tea, oil, onions, garlic and silk, and the principal exports 
upwards, rice husked and unhusked, piece-goods, crockery, earthen-ware, 
tobacco and betel-nuts : small steamers occasionally run between Rangoon 
and Gnyoungdoon, making the trip with a favourable tide in one day. 

GNYOUNG-DOON. — A revenue circle in the township of the same 
name in the Thoon-khwa district at the northern mouth of the Pan-hlaing creek. 
In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 16,172 the capitation-tax Es. 12,708 
and the gross revenue Es. 29,666 ; in the same year the population, including 
the inhabitants of the town of Gnyoungdoon, was 12,354. 

GNYOUNG-GOON.— A revenue circle in the Ee Lamaing township, 
Amherst district, on the spurs of the forest-clad hills which border the valley 
of the Ee. Its inhabitants are chiefly Kareng and the cultivated area is very 
small and almost entirely on the hill sides. The land revenue in 1876 
was only Es. 307, the capitation-tax Es. 1,092 and the number of the inhabit- 
ants 834. 

GNYOUNG-KHARA. — The name of an ancient town two miles north 
of Tavoy built in 715 A.D. after the destruction of Thagara and At-ka-lien- 
oung by the Shans. A few mounds only now remain to mark the site. 

GHYOUNG-KHYOUNG. — A village in the Henzada district on the 
right bank of the Irrawaddy. The principal occupation of the inhabitants 
IS the cultivation of the neighbouring extensive tract of rice land. Lon^r* 95° 
4P 20" E. : Lat. 17° 21' 40" N. 

GNYOTJNG-K^lKOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Donabyoo town- 
ship, Thoon-khwa district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy south of 
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Bonabyoo Myoma, tin til tbe embankment along the river was made the soiith- 
ern portions of the circle were nnciiltiirable owing to periodical inundations. 
In 1876-77 the land revenue w’as Its. 15^401^ the capitation-tax Es. 85845 , the 
gross revenue Es. 27,611 and the population 10,212. United to it is the Tha- 
by 00 circle. 

GNYOUNG-LE-BEXG. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng district 
to the lY.N.W. of Shwe-gyeng “with an area of about 70 square miles 
and a population of 5,284 souls, principally Taking. In 1876-77 the land 
revenue w^as Es. 8,994, the capitation- tax Es. 5,037 and the gross revenue 
Es. 14,480. . ■ 

GNYOTJNG-LE-BENG. — A large village of 1,082 inhabitants in the 
Shwe-gyeng district a few miles west of Kweng-da-la and about 14 W.N.W. 
from Shwe-gyeng, 

GNYOUNG-EWA-GYEE. — A revenue circle on the southern border of the 
Kanoiing township of the Henzada district with some rising ground towards 
the west and extensive rice plains in the centre. The land revenue in 1876- 
77 was Es. 6,7305 the capitation-tax Es, 4,370, the gross revenue Es. 11,849 
and the population 4,981. 

GNYOUNG-EWA-NGAY.— A revenue circle in the south of the Kan- 
oung township of the Henzada district extending eastwards from the Arakan 
Eoma mountains with extensive rice-fields towards the east, the west being 
mountainous and covered wdth tree forest. It is now joined to five other circles^ 

Eeng-taw, Gnyoung-kliyeng, Htien-the, Kywai-tsheng and Tliaiiat-khoon. 
In 1876-77 the land revenue of the united circles was Es. 1,412, the capitation- 
tax Es. 2,460, the gross revenue Es. 8,949, and the population 2,556 souls. 

GNYOUNG-TSA-EE. — A village in the Shwedoung township, Prome dis- 
trict, in 18*^ 30' 6^' N. and 95® 13' 41'' E. on the left bank of the Irrawaddy 
about four and a half miles above the southern boundary of the district. 

GNYOUNG-TSA-EE. — A revenue circle in the Prome district occupying 
the south-western corner of the Shwe-doung township between the Irrawaddy 
on the vrest, the Henzada district on the south and the Shwe-nat-toung or 
Kholan hills on the east. Included in this area are the formerly separate circles 
of Tsheng-rwa, Hmek-khara, Gnyoung-tsa-re, Sha-tsoo-kliyoung, Magyee- 
htoon, Sha-daing, Bai-hla and Kyoiik-taga. During the rains a tract of country 
in the south is completely separated from the rest by the Doon-koola water- 
course which leaves the Irrawaddy at Shwe-kywon village and joins it again 
just below Gnyoung-tsa-re : in the dry season when the waters of the river fall 
this channel is closed up just above Gnyoung-tsa-re and what was an island is 
converted into a long narrow peninsula connected with the rest of the circle 
by a neck of sand. The surface of the country in general is level except in the 
east where the ground undulates considerably. In the centre and towards 
the south-west rice is extensively cultivated. Gnyoung-tsa-re is the only large 
village. The land revenue in 1876-77 was Es. 5,729, the capitation- tax 
Es. 6,115, the gross revenue Es. 12,465 and the population 5,961, 

GNYOUNG-TSENG. — Arevenue circle in the northern portion of the south- 
eastern township of the Tavoy district, of which about one-third is under 
cultivation, principally with rice. In 187 6-77 the land revenue was Rs. 8,249, the 
capitation-tax Es. 1,432, the gross revenue Es. 5,457 and the population 1,789. 
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G-NYOUNG-TSENG-GYEE. — A small revenue circle in the Poiingday 
township, Prome district, which in 1876-77 furnished Es. 281 as land revenue 
and Pis/ioO as capitation-tax and had a population of 255 souls. 

GNYOUNG-TSENG-NGAY. — A revenue circle in the Prome district 
close to and to the west of Poungday. Being one of the old circles it is of very 
small extent and in 1876 the population was only 281 souls. The land 
revenue in 1876-77 was Es. 213, the capitation-tax Es* 270 and the gross 
revenue Es. 483. 

GNYOTJNG-WAING . — A village of about 500 inhabitants in the Ananbaw 
circle, Kyouk-gyee township, Shwe-gyeng district, on the Kwon river a few 
miles above its mouth. 

GNYOUNG-WON. — A village in the Prome district in IS'" 33' 40'' N, 
and 95*^ 33' 40'^ E. about six miles N.N.W. of Poungday and a mile N. 
of the Waigyee river a small feeder of which runs past the village. Its in- 
habitants are mainly agriculturists. 

GNYOUNG-WON. — A revenue circle in the Prome district a short 
distance to the north-north-east of Poungday on the right bank of the Waigyee 
just below Ewa-thit-gyee. It is well cultivated wdth rice in the central and 
western portions. The largest village is Gnyoung-goon. In 1876-77 the land 
revenue was Es. 1,396, the capitation-tax Es. 1,683, the gross revenue Es. 3,115 
and the population 1,760. 

GNYOENG-’WON.i — A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet 
district, containing but little cultivation. In 1860 the Thoogyee of Thara- 
pee and Kyouk-padoung resigned and their circles were joined to the old 
Gnyoung-won circle to form the present one. The Thoogyee is also in 
charge of the Myo-hla circle. The land revenue in 1876-77 ‘was Es, 991, the 
capitation-tax Es. 1,037, the gross revenue Es. 2,098 and the population 993. 

GOUNG-TSE-KYWON. — A small rocky island in the Salween, at its 
junction with the Gyaing close to Mauimaiu, on which stand a monastery 
and a few pagodas shaded by trees, 

GWE-EHYO. — A river in the northern portion of the Prome district a 
tributary of the South Naweng. It rises in the southern slopes of the 
Padouk spur some twenty miles west of the main range of the Pegu Eoma 
mountains and has a south-westerly course to the Naweng which it joins 
near the village of Khyoiing-khwa by the same mouth as the Eng-goon and 
the Khyoung-tsouk ; near its source the bed is rocky but lower down sandy 
and muddy: it is not navigable by boats. The trees most common on its banks 
are Kng {DipterocaTpiis inherctdakis) and Htien {Nmiclea sj;.) 

GYAING.— A river in the Amherst district formed by the junction in 
16® 34' N. and 98® 3' E. near the village of Gyaing of the Hlaingbhwai and 
the Houngtharaw. The united waters flow w^est for 45 miles and fall into 
the Salween at Maulmain. A broad but shallow river with numerous sand- 
banks it is navigable only by boats; these can ascend at all seasons. The 
most important places on the banks are Kado at the mouth, the Government 
Timber-revenue station ; Zatha-byeng, on the same (right) bank a few miles 
higher up, the head-quarters of the Gyaing Than-lweng township ; Tarana on 
the left bank about four miles higher ; Dhammath a a small village remarkable 
on account of a single scarped and pagoda CKwraed rock and an amphitheatre 
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of limestone hills in which are large caves filled witli images of Gatidama 
Booddlia and of liahan ; and lastly Gyaing, 

GYAI}^Ct. — A village iu' the Amherst' district at the jiinetion of the 
Hlaing-bwai and Hoangtharaw. rivers wdiere a small Police force is stationed* 

GYAING. — reveiiue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township, Am- 
herst district, at the j auction of the Pllaing-bhwai and the Hoiiiigtharaw, 
In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. BjOOSj, the capitation-tax Es. 2,155 
and the population 2,983. 

GYAING ATTAEAN.— A township in the Amherst district occupying 
the valley of the Attaran river from, the lii,ils forming the southern boundary 
of the district northwards to the Gyaing. ; A tract on the left hank of that 
river eastw^ards from the mouth of the Attaran has. of late years, for adminis- 
trative convenience, been added to the Gyaing Than-lweng township the larger 
portion of which lies north of the Gyaing. ■ . 

The township is sparsely populated especially towards the south where 
the inhabitants are principally Kareog, Above the junction of the Zamee 
and the Weng-raw, which unite .to form the Attaran, are large tracts of 
forest-land containing much valuable timber' which, except bond Jide for pur- 
poses of cultivation, cannot be cut without a license. Teak was formerly very 
plentiful but considerable damage was done in the fii’st years after the British 
occupation by indiscriminate felling. . 

The head-quarters are at a small village called Nga-hye-ma with 2BB in- 
habitants in 1876 on the right bank of the Attaran. A few^ miles above 
this is Ee-boo, a hamlet so called from the neighbouring hot spring wdiicb. 
is described by Dr. Heifer — and his description is accurate — as a semi-eir- 
ciilar pond "oO feet in circumferenee perfectly cairn except in one or two 
places where a slight ebullition occasionally takes place. The air 

above the spring was 97“ 50^ and the w’ater itself 147“ P. ; notwithstanding this 
^Giigh temperature the borders are deeply covered with vegetation and a species 
of ficus has aetually its roots in the water. The ground round the springs 

strongly impregoatkl with iron.-” In 1874-75 a partially successful ex- 
periment in potato "cultivation was made in the neighbourhood but beyond 
the reach of the beat of this spring. Between Nga-bye-ma and Re-hoo is the 
site of the ancient town of Attaran of which traces of the surrounding 
mound only exist. The Attaran is a deep rapid river flowing in places under 
cliffs of tree-clad limestone rocks and navigable by vessels of large draught 
for a considerable distance — Mr. Crawford in 1826 ascended in a steamer as 
far as old Attaran— but used only by boats as the country it taps has but 
a small population and no extensive areas of land under cultivation. 

For administrative purposes the township is divided into 15 circles and 
in 1876-77 produced a gross revenue of Es. 48,184 of which Es, 20,094 were 
derived from the capitation -tax and Es. 28,810 from the land. The popu- 
lation in that year numbered 20,496 souls. 

In the dry season parties of Shan cross the frontier at the Three Pagodas 
and come down the valley of the Attaran bringing ponies and cattle for sale. 

GYAING THAN-LWENG. — A township in the Amherst district form- 
ing a rectangular tract extending eastwards from the Salween to the Hlaing- 
bhwai and southwards from the Hpa-aii a tributary of the Salween and the 
Kha-zaing a tributary of the Hlaing-bhwai, the sources of which are close 
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to<>etIier and in tlie rains are connected by a small stream navigable by canoeSj 
to^’tbe Gyaingand including a small patch of country south of that river 
round about Gnyoung-beng-tshiep at the moiith of the Attamn on its 
bank just behind Maiilmain. It contains 16 revenue circles l ie head- 
quarters are at Za-tha-byeng on the right bank of the Gy am g twelve miles 
above Maulmain, The principal villages are Gnyoung-heng-tshicp^ Kado at 
the iunetion of the Gyaing and the Salween^ the Government rimber-revenue 
station a busy town where many rich foresters and timber traders reside^ 
Hpa-aa in the N.W. corner at the mouth of the Hpa-an stream the head- 
quarters of the Assistant Superintendent of Police in charge of the northern 
range where there is a Police station and anew market, Nonng-loon inhabited 
larc^^ely by Toungtboo on the main line of trafBc between the Shan States 
and Tha-htoon, and Kha-rai just above the junction of the Hlaing-bhwai and 
the Houng-tha-raw which^ united, foi'm the Gyaing. With the exception oi 
the three main rivers which bound the township on three sides the sti earns 
are of little or no importance ; the largest are the Kado with a bar at its naoiitb 
impassable at low water, the Hpai-ka-ta and the Hpa-an tributaiies of the 
Salween and the Kha-zaing which falls into the Hlaing-bhwai. Duiing the 
dry season numerous parties of Shan bringing cattle come in via Mya-waddy 
and Kaw-ka-riet in the Houng-tlia-raw township and crossing the Hlaing-bhwai 
at Kha-rai just above Gyaing pass westwards to Tha-htoon and on northwards 
into the Shwe-gyeng district and at the end of the season return by the same 
route. The halting-places and distances are Kha-rai to Moot- ka-do Smiles, 
Moot-ka-do to Kaw-ka-da 24 miles, Kaw-ka-da to Nonng-loon 15 miles, and 
Noung-loon to Hpa-an 12 miles. Here they cross the Salween and pass into 
the Hpa-gat township. More commonly the distance between Moot-ka-do 
and Noung4oon is divided into three and the halting-places and distances 
then are Kha-rai to Moot-ka-do 8 miles, Moot-ka-do to Noung-goon 10 miles, 
Noung-goon through Kaw-ka-da to Kwon-gnya 16 miles, Ewon-gnya to 
Noung-loon 13 miles, and Noung-loon to Hpa-an 12^miles. 

In the west and south-west the country consists of an extensive plain 
traversed by parallel lines of limestone rocks having a general north and 
south direction with intervening narrow and cultivated valleys. Portions are 
heavily inundated during the rains partly by the slow escape of the rain-fall 
and partly by the spill of the Salween which pours in at and above Hpa-an. 
and flows southward through the Noung-loon valley and over the plain 
country between the Salween and the Zwai-ka-beng hills passing out into the 
Salween again at and below Hpai-ka-ta. The eastern and north-eastern parts 
of the township are filled by low laterite hills, covered by open tree and 
bamboo forest, intersecting small grass plains with little patches of rice near 
the numerous Kareng villages scattered over this part of the country. These 
plains are so low that water remains in them in pools throughout the year. 
The southern tract is a long nanw rice-produciag plain between the 
.undulating ground on the north and the Gyaing on the south which on tlie 
west unites with the Noung-loon and Doon-reng valleys. The villages on the 
; bank of the Salween and Gyaing are inhabited chiefly by Taking with a 
few Burmans, those in the E. and N.E. by Kareng and those in the centre 
by Toungthoo. In the plain country rice is grown and exported, principally 
via Hpa-aa whence it comes down the Salween, and from the villages on the 
banks of the Gyaing. In the more hilly parts where water and fodder are 
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obtainable all tbe year round cattle are extensively bred and are sold to 
purchasers who come from Tha-htoon and from Pegu and other places 
west of the Tsittoung and move about from village to village collecting herds 
which they drive home by the ordinary trade route. In the dry weather 
the cattle wander over the low grass plains and in the rains through the 
forest on the higher ground. In 1876-77 the township had a population 
of 39,624 souls and produced a revenue of Es. 103,273 of which Es. 62,166 
were derived from the land revenue and Es. 41,117 from the capitation-tax. 

GYO-BENG. — A village in the Prome district in 18*^ 26^ 60" N. and 
96° 34' 25" E. on the Myolay creek and on the road from Ta-pwon in the 
Henzada district to Poungday about three miles south of its junction with 
the main road from Rangoon to the northern frontier. 

GYO-BENG-THA . — k village in the Prome district close to and to the 
north of the Wet-poot stream and about a quarter of a mile from the village 
of that name on the main road from Rangoon to the northern frontier. 

GYO-GOON.— In 19° 17' 46" N. Lat. and 94° 62' 60" E. Long. ; a village 
in the Ma-oo-daing circle, Mengdoon township^ Thayet district, on the bank 
of the Ma-htoon river. 

GYO-WA.- — A village in 19° 14' 25" N. Lat. and 94° 48^ 66" E. Long, 
in the Pai- my ouk circle, Mengdoon township, Thayet district, on the Hlo~wa 
stream a little above the villages of Myonk-pyeng and Kan-ma-naing. 

GYO-YA-THA. — A village in the Prome district six miles east of Prome 
town in the middle of large rice fields. 

GYWON-DOUNG. — A suburb of Kama in the Thayet district lying on 
the south bank of the Made. 

HAING-GYEE. — An island, better known as Negrais, in theBassein or 
Ngawon river near the western bank three and a half miles up from Pagoda 
Point and rendered conspicuous by a hill at its northern end which slopes away 
to the centre : a narrow belt of level ground skirts tbe shore almost all round. 
The channel between the island and the western bank of the river is one mile 
broad on the south and four and a half on the north opposite the abandoned 
station of Dalhousie. In 1686 A.D. the Governor of Madras, who was anxious 
to push his factories eastward and to open out trade with Burma, actuated by the 
reports of early travellers and by the knowledg’e that Negrais possessed the 
great advantage of being accessible both by sea and land at all seasons of 
the year, despatched an expedition to survey the island which was believed to 
be a portion of the Arakan dominions, but the vessel in which it sailed had 
to put back. In 1687 Captain Weldon, on his return from Mergui whither 
he had been sent to declare war with the Government of Siam, entered the 
river, landed and surveyed the island and took possession of it in the name of 
the British. The report states that he destroyed some Siamese huts that 
were on the island.’^ There is no trace in Taking or Eurman history of the 
Siamese ever having penetrated so far westward and unless the report is alto- 
gether wrong the huts were probably those of some Shan immigrants who 
were also called Siamese by old travellers and writers. Captain Weldon may 
possibly have confounded Shan with Siamese and have considered that as he 
had just declared war on the part of the British he was justified in seizing a 
portion of the enemy’s territory, yet it would be an extreme stretch of imagi- 
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flnt an island tliree miles up a river belonged to a kingdom 
nation to suppo®® eastward because a few subjects of that kingdom were found 
jnauV miles to ,,.as done until 1753 when the Governor of Madras sent 

L it. a trading settlement. Tlie fhllowi.ig 

a party undent' ^ ‘ the fort which had been erected was bnilr in 

year Ml*- Burk‘d ^ 1 3 v,„ tije tides and that the inhabitants were .suH'enng 
a swamp and want of food and attributed it to Mr. Hunt(‘r's 

severely from Hunter was retained in .charge and dying shortly afterwards 
incapacity. Burke. The factory had remained nndisturhed mainly 

.^as succeeded l^y |jg^.fpeen the Peguaus and the Burmans both of wlioiii 
on account of ^ to enlist the English on their side. Basseiii some 

endeavoured wi river, where an English out factory had been est ahlisiiod, 
severity miles np ^^^gd by tbe Burmans who, anxiou.s to obtain British 

was attacked iniuring the English inhabitants and after the eaiitnrc 

aid, carefully a Heorais to press for assistance : this was refused as the 
sent envoys to mixing himself up in the quarrel ol the two 

agent desired _ ^ (jgubtless, to be well thought of by tbe eventually snceossiiil 
kingdoms, hopmo’^^ of his not having aided, the unsiiecessfiil. During the 
Government '’^.Ourman envoys the Peguaus retook the town and the envoys 
absence of the i> Heo-rais. The Burmans having succeeded in annexing 
therefore retur»c ^ gent”in 1755 A.D. to the capital to emleavonr to obtain 
Pegtt a mission formal grant of Negrais : this the King revised. In 

amongst other . » sent for the same purpose under Ensign Jjister with 

1757 another m- -guards the island. In 1759 the establishment was with- 

ifa /\(* |)J*( 

iiptaiii ■ 


BO better resui ‘ ^ persons only were left iu charge of some property 

d-r.^?irweii as to hold possession of the island and Captain 
and timber a® assume command. The day after liis arrival — 5th Octoher 

Sonthbey was s attended Ensign Lister on his mission to Ava, 

1759 — Anton)^ ^ letter purporting to be from the King of Burma. Antony 



HxiSHWIE. — A elan of the Pwo Karen^ family of about 2^000 
souls living in some twenty-five to thirty villages on the hills between the 
Tsittoung and Thouk-re-kliat streams in the latitude of the northern boun- 
dary of the Province. They are a tallj slender, active and warlike race but 
their women are uglyj, ignorant and degraded. The caves in their country 
furnish the saltpetre from which they make their gunpowder : to the salt- 
petre^ charcoal and sulphur they add, under the impression that it increases 
the strength, alcoholic spirits and, since the advent of the Missionaries, Perry 
Davis^ '-*^^ painkiller” when they can get it. 

HENG-THA-GAN.— A village in the Prome district in 18° 27^ N. 
and 95° 34' 30" E. There are two villages of this name distinguished 
as North TIeng-tha-gan and South Pleng-tha-gan both so close to Poungday 
that they form almost the southern end of that town though thej^ are in a 
dilferent revenue circle. Both, like Poungday, are on the Myolay channel. 

HENG-THA-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Prome district immediately 
south of Poungday. Its largest village is Heng-tha-gan which forms 
the southern portion of Poungday itself. Kanoo further south on the 
Myolay and Thabhangoon, also on the Myolay close to its junction with the 
Kyat or Kan-tha, are populous places. This circle is traversed by the main 
road from Poungday to Ta-pwon in the Henzada district. It has of late 
years l)een placed under the- Thoogyee of Kook-ko-beng. 

HENZADA. — The bead-quarters of the Henzada district, supposed to 
have been founded in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy which opposite to the town is split into several chan- 
nels by large sandbanks. In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 15,307 souls of 
whom about two-thirds are Burmese, the remainder being chiefly Taking 
though Shan, Chinamen, Madrassees, Mahomedans, Indo-Europeans and 
Chin-Indo-Europeans are represented. It contains Court-houses, a Treasury, a 
Police Station, a Public Works Department Inspection Bungalow, a Telegraph 
Office, a Post Ofiice, a small masonry Gaol or Lock-up with w^ooden barracks 
in which an average of 72 prisoners were confined in 1876, a Charitable Dis- 
pensary in which during that year 202 in and 2,041 out patients were treated, 
a fine market place or bazaar and three schools, a Kareng normal, a State town 
school and one for Burmese established by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. In 1876-77 it had a gross Municipal revenue of Es. 45,648. Lat. 77° 
58^ Long. 95° 32' E. 

HENZADA. — A township in the district of the same name on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy extending westwards to the Arakan Eomas. The whole 
country, which is exceedingly fertile and produces much rice, was formerly 
liable to annual inundations on the rising of the Irrawaddy but has been very 
greatly protected by embankments thrown up along that river and the 
Bassein. The principal town is Henzada with a population of 15,307 
souls, the head-quarters of the district. In 1876-77 the land revenue was 
lis. 1,16,585, the capitation -tax Es. 54,830 and the gross revenue Es. 1,93,698 ; 
this includes Es. 6,518 local fund receipts credited to the district and cess 
funds and expended solely in the district in which raised. The population 
in the same year was 73,664. The township is divided into twelve circles. 

HENZADA. — A district in the Pegu division, covering an area of 4,047 
square miles, in the valley of the Irrawaddy at the head of the delta and 
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lying on both banks of that river. The northern boundary which separates 
it from the Prome district^ leaves the Pegu Roma mountains in about 18^ 
48^ N. and following generally natoal features runs about E. by S. 
down the Poondoimg spur and the Kyat river to the Myitmaklia or 
Hlaing and then on past the Irrawaddy and up theKyonk-piet-tlia stream to- 
wards the south to the Ta-zoung-gyee spur, thence westward along that S})ur 
to the Araban Roma mountains which it strikes in about 18*^ 28' N. The 
southern boundary which separates the district from Rangoon on the east and 
Bassein and Thoon-bhwa on the west is more irregular in its course ; starting 
from the Pegu Romas it follows the Mee-neng to its mouth in the Hlaing^ then 
turning south it follows the Hlaing for about a mile and a half to the Re-nck- 
khyouiig where it inclines west and strikes the Irrawaddy at a spot about 
eight or nine miles below Henzada ; following the Irrawaddy southwards for a 
few miles it turns west again along the Pantanaw creek to leave it almost imme- 
diately and trend north-west, almost parallel to and not far from the Irrawaddy, 
to the Bassein river which it crosses and then inclines more to the west to the 
Arakan mountains. From the north to about the latitude of Henzada the district 
stretches right across the valley but below this the Bassein district running 
up north along the Arakan Romas and the Rangoon district along' the Pegu 
Romas give the lower portion the form of a truncated cone lying partly ou 
one bank of the Irrawaddy and partly on the other, with the newly-formed 
Thoon-khwa district closing it in on the south. The eastern and western 
boundaries are farmed by the two ranges of mountains which enclose the 
valley of the Irrawaddy : here the face of the country has a nigged 
character which subsides into undulations and finally into a dead flat in the 
more central parts near the riven In 1861 Henzada on tho west of 
the Irrawaddy and Tliarrawaddy on the east, which shortly after the occupa- 
tion of Pegu had been separated and had since then formed two independent 
jurisdictions, were re-united and the head-quarters were moved from Henzada 
to Myanoung further north. In 1870 the head-quarters were re -transferred 
to Henzada where they now are. In 1872-73 the Thoon-tshay circle of 
Rangoon was added to it from Rangoon, and in 1875 the greater part of the 
Donabyoo township was taken from it and added to others to form the Thoon- 
khwa district. 

The Arakan Romas forming the western boundary and stretching from 
far beyond the frontier of Pegu to the Bay of Bengal have 
Mountains. nowhere in this district a greater elevation than in the 
latitude of Myanoung where one of the peaks rises to 4,003 
feet above the sea-level: from this point southwards the height rapidly 
diminishes. Towards the north the spurs stretch down to the Irrawaddy 
and one, just within the district, ends at Akouk-toung in a precipitous cliff 
800 feet high, its feet bathed by the river and its face caverned artificially 
to contain statues of Gaudama, the only instance in this distiict in which a hiil 
abuts on the river. Towards the south the course of the Irrawaddy trends 
away from these mountains and leaves room for vast plains. The ascents 
of the range are steep though not generally rocky and the entire surface of the 
tract covered by the main range and its spurs is clothed with dense forest the 
summits of the highest peaks being the only points destitute of tree Jangle. 

The Pegu Romas on the east are further removed from the river and 
their spurs do not extend down so far into the valley. The highest point 
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(2,000 feet above the sea) in the whole chain is in this district in 17° 55 ' 
where it branches ont southward into several radiating spurs which form the 
valleys of the Pegu and the Poo-zwon-doung rivers and their tributaries. 
The slopes are extremely steep and the valle^’^s sharply excavated^ the result 
of the soft character of the shales and earthy sandstone constituting the range 
and partly also of the heavy rain-fall of Pegu. The country here as in the 
west is densely wooded and in the hot season is dry and parched. 

The plains are extensive and to some extent cultivated and are almost 
everywhere suited for the production of rice but were^ till 
Plains, a few years ago, annually inundated over a considerable 

area. To the east of the Irrawaddy these plains stretch 
from north to south throughout the whole length of the district reaching on 
the one hand from the Hlaing to the Pegu Komas and on the other to the 
Irrawaddy, It is these latter which are most subject to inundation. The 
plains on the western hank of the Irrawaddy extend from ^ Akouktoung in 
the north to the southern limit of the district and widening out in their 
lower portion stretch inland from the Irrawaddy towards the Arakan Romas. 
A great part of this country was subject to extensive inundation but has been 
greatly protected by embankments constructed along the right bank of the 
river so that almost the whole area is suitable for rice cultivation except 
where, here and there, patches of sandy and gravelly soil or lakes and marshes 
occur. 

From the two bounding mountain ranges numerous torrents pour down 
and on reaching the plain Country unite to form large 
Eivers. streams which fall into the Hlaing, the Irrawaddy 




aa imperfeci^lateritic appearance superficially. The last appear 


auee of tke south-west monsoou Jt’ the freshets which 

miles above their mouths and pH ^ ® jj.,cend with case until 

prevail at that season boats of considerable biuden !jP f V 

many small tributaries lu its course. Ihe isauda, t ie ^ ^ 

Pidaw rise in the Aralcan mountains and unite to foim the i ata s lU » 

S^reoeiving the waters of the Sliwe-naing and the Tsheng-boon 

the Bassein river about 13 miles from its northern mouth. It communicates 

with the Irrawaddy by the Thamhhaya-daing creek ^ 

formed bv the sudden bend which it makes S.S.\A. when onl} .yniie i oni 

the Irrawaddy. It traverses a highly-cultivated country, ihe Mamya lists 

in the ArakS mountains and for 80 miles flows south-east when, turning 
• north 1 ^ falls into the Htoo lake five miles further on, the surplus wateis of 
which used to find their way to the Irrawaddy. The Nan-p-thoo is foinuHl 
by two streams of this name which have their sources in the Arakaii moiintains 
and unite a little above Kweng-gouk, and falls Bassein river about twt 

mi\^ west of the mouth of the Ka-gnyeng. The Bassein river is m reality 
a branch of the Irrawaddy recruited by the drainage of the coptry tlnoug i 
which it flows. It leaves the Irrawaddy about inue miles abpe Heiizada 
Ind flows south-west to the sea through the Bassein district. At its entrance 
it is about 300 yards' wide but is choked by a sandbank rising a.bo\etbe 
level of the water of the Irrawaddy during the dry season. In the rams the 
largest boats can enter it and river steamm have passed through it. 

“ Recent alluvium, that is the deposit thrown down by the wateis ol 
the existing Irrawadi {IrraivacUij) occupies a very small 
Geology- area ” and from the northern limit of tp district a ^ 

little above P^intaiHaw follows very closely the bed. ot 
“ the river nowhere attaining a greater breadth than six miles. The older 
" alluvium * * » may be divided into an upper and a lower portion ; 

« the latter of irregular development pd consisting of eom-se gravels 
“ transported from a distance, with large included masses of silicificd wood 
“ derived from the neighbourhood, whilst the former consists of a very Imnio- 
‘‘ geneous clay. This clay deposit comprises the entire level plains of 1 egm 
“In constitution it is very homogeneous, somewhat arenaceous * 

“ and of a uniform yellowish colour, in places assuming a more reddish 


ance is- usually seen in the sides ot wells and is iiidicaxiea oy unt ptouuui 
mottled appearance tlie rock presents from the irregular manner in whnui 
'' the peroxide of iron arranges itself. The whole deposit is very homogeneous^ 
a little more sandy in some spots than in others, and with occasional thin 
^ layers of sand irregularly and sparingly interspersed through it ; the only 
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'' mity of mineral character would seem to indicate community of origio. In "" 
colour it varies somewhat from a pale to a rather dark but not^ dull green ; 
‘"and it wmuld yield an ornamental stone, but tor the iataJ deieet of being 
"" everywhere seamed by cracks which traverse the rock irregularly in every 
"" direction, the largest and soundesUooking blocks falling into numerous'' 
polygonal or slabby fragments under a few smart taps from a hammer. 
Soapstone which is used by the Burmese for writing on parabaik, a material 
still used in many places instead of paper, is largely imported from Upper 
Burma but is found almost everywhere where serpentine occip, though not 
in such a form as to furnish the ordinary pencils in use, some six inches long*. 
It is in all localities "" essentially the same though it varies in colour from a 
pale grey to nearly black/’ 

Petroleum was discovered some years ago about twelve miles from Myan- 
oung, but the well that w^as sunk was almost immediately abandoned. Gold 
occurs in the bed of the Irrawaddy but in too small a quantity to render its 
extraction worth the labour. At a village called Shwe-gyeng just above 
Mo-gnyo a little is occasionally obtained in a coarse gravel bank left dry on 
tlie subsidence of the river ; but the outturu is insignilicaiit and the metal is 
obtained in the finest possible state of division. 

The forests in tins district comprise every variety except the mangrove. 

West of the Irrawaddy in the north, in the tract drain- 
Fomts. ed by the Alooii, the Tsanda and the Padaw which 

unite to form the Patasheng, the hills are steep but the 
top of the ridges is frequently level and here teak of fine and regular 
growth occurs, whilst in the plains it is widely dispersed often alter- 
nating with Eng {DipterocarpuB tuherculatus) , but mature teak of largo 
girth does not now abound. The forests hereabouts were extensively 
worked in the Burmese time and the most valuable timber brought away. 
In addition to Eng which grows on the lower slopes of the spurs of the 
Arakan range stretching for miles southward from the northern boundary 
parallel to the bank of the Irrawaddy, Pyengkado {Xylia dolabriformis) used 
for house-posts and bridge-piles, ploughs and boat anchors, and with, a heart 
wood as durable as teak and equally safe from the attacks of white ants, 
litouk-kyan (Terminalia macrocarpa), Pyengma {LagerstrCBmia Reginm)^ 
Eeudaik (Dalbergia sp,) furnishing a heavy wood with a red heart used for 
plough and cart poles, Ka-gnyeng, furnishing an excellent oil used as a 
varnish in situations unexposed to the weather, Blian-bhwe (Carey a arhorca) 
and other valuable trees are numerous ; the Sha (Acacia catechu) from 
which is extracted cutcli is by no means uncommon. To the cast of 
the Irrawaddy are large areas of lower mixed forest stretching from the 
upper limit of the land subject to inundation from the annual overflow 
of the main river and the Hlaing to the Eng forest. This latter extends 
throughout the district from north to south and here are patclies of 
mixed forest with a considerable proportion of teak, especially near the 
margin.^^ Bast of this extending to the foot of the range is a region of low 
undulating hills, varying in breadth from one to ten miles, rich in teak, 
whilst the forests on the spurs and ridges still further east are the finest and 
by far the most extensive* In the north the Toung-gnyo and the Meng-boo 
streams, and further south the Toung, Meng-hla, Mok-kha and Bheeleng 
traverse a rich forest country. The principal timber trees are 
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Description of wood. 


Name, 


Too Bard to Be easily worked. Used 
for house-posts, bridge-piles, 
boat anchors, railway sleepers. 

Excellent for every purpose of 
house-building, especially for 
posts. ... 


hard 

strong 


Dark-coloured, 
and dense, 
and durable. 
Light brown . 


Xyiia dolabriformis 


Dipteroearpus tuberculatus 


Dark brown 


Terminalia maerocarpa 
Lagerstroemia reginse 


Sap wood readily decays 


Dalbergia sp. 


but the heartwood 
is durable. Heavy ; 
wiU not float. ^ Black, 
sometimes with red 
and white streaks. 


Eumishing cutch. Round growing 
in abundance in places easy of 
access and considerably worked. 

Timber of great size and strength ; 
much used in hoat-building ; 
plentiful, furnishing a useful oil. 

I Plentiful. Timber large, used for 
carts, &c. 

Plentiful east of the Irrawaddy; 
wood hard and of fine grain. 
Used for carts. 


Acacia catechu 


Light brown 


Dipteroearpus alatus 


Bed-coloured 


Oareya arhorea 
Barringtonia. . 


wliicli are of some worth on account of their products. A species ot 
Bio'iioaia is plentiful, from the inner bark of which is obtmned a material 
much used locally for ropes. Msehynomene pedudosa springs up sponta- 
neously in the rice-fields and affords an excellent fibre. Bomhax pentandm 
and B. lieterophylla yield an astringent gum resin. Sterculia, of which thefe 
are several species, yields a gum probably analogous to Tragacanth. From e 
bark of the Odina loodicr, which forms a larger proportion of the forests than 
any other tree, is obtained a gum which may be galbanum, the plant aiiord- 
inw which is not well known. Dipteroearpus turlinatus already noticed, which 
iiAhe south takes the place of Acacia catechu the two never being foun 
too-etber, furnishes an oil which answers excellently as a varnish in unexposed 
situations. These and other trees of considerable value are spread over the 
face of the country but with the exception of Acacia catechu have never been 
extensively used teak having absorbed the attention both of traders and o le 
Government. This was far from being the case in the time of the Burmese 
rule when, here as elsewhere, no tree which famished a wo^ or an extract 
of general use could be feUed or tapped without payment. The object then, 



The rapidity of the increase in the early years was undoubtedly due to 
immigration consequent on the gradual settlement of the country, whilst the 
fertility of the soil with its proximity to a ready market and the construction 
of protecting bunds along the Irrawaddy, have kept up the flow. These 
embankments were commenced not many years ago and the balance of immi« 
gration over emigration during the last 10 years has been : — 


* See Introductory Chapter on Forests, 
t In this year Donabyoo was transferred to Thoon-khwa, 
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however, was not forest conservancy but the realization of the largest possible 
revenue for the grantee of the Myo, that is the ofBcial at Mandalay or the member 
of the Eoyal fomily to whom the tract had been allotted as a strictly personal 
source of income, or for the ofBcials who were in executive charge. 

The unauthorized felling of teak has always been strictly prohibited and 
in 1878 Thitkha {Peiitace Burmanica) and Thit-kado (Schisochitoii grandi- 
fioTum) were reserved and in 1877 Padouk {Pteroccvi'pus vuio'ocai'jnis). In 
the early part of 1876 the State set apart a large area as Government lbrc.sts 
in which unauthorized felling of several other kinds of trees was prohibihHl*' 
and the whole of this district west of the Irrawaddy is included, whilst the 
country east of that river has formed a portion of the Government forest 
tracts for many years. 

The changes in the area of the district render it impossible to give any 
accurate statistics shewing the increase in the number of 
Population. inhabitants in the tracts now included in Henzada. The 

figures below shew the population in Henzada and Tharra- 
waddy from 1855 to 1874-75, and in Henzada as it now exists from that 
date onwards. There are no statistics available which shew the population oi 
the Donabyoo township in 1855 : in 1876-77, when it formed a portion ot 
Thoon-khwa, it had 36,122 inhabitants. In 1872-78 the Thoon-tshay circle 
was transferred from Rangoon to Henzada and in 1876-77 it had a population 
of 11, 268:- 


1855 


• ♦ 


171,601 

1866 



. 303,817 

1856 


■ 9 


204,747 

1867 

.. 


380,505 

1857 




219,620 

1868 


■, % 9 

393 , 627 ,./;; 

1858 




239,432 

1869 


. * * 

423,998 

1859 




239,348 

1870 

t « 


435,323 

1860 




246,862 

1871 

♦ 9 


444,750 

1861 * 




302,819 

1872 

# • 


460,020 

1862 

• * 



300,831 

1873 



475,839 

1863 




307,260 

1874 

• « 


504,321 

1864 

A. « 

' ■ 


313,999 

18751 

# • 


490,234 

1865 


•• 


347,615 

1876 



501,213 
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I Difference in 

Emigrants. Immigi'ants. favour of 
tiie district. 


Still the inhabitants are only 127 to the square mile whilst there are l;,730j,399 
acres of culturable waste. 

Comparing 1856 with 1876^ the. former year being selected as the first 
for which statistics of this kind even moderately accurate are available, the 
races composing the population of the district were : — 


Biirmans 
Talaing . . 
Kareng , . 
Shan 

ArakaneBe 
Khyeng . . 
Yabaing . . 
Chinese . . 
Hindoos . . 
Mahomedans 
Other races 


Total 


According to the latest official returns now available (1876) females, 
slightly exceed the males, the former numbering 250,883 the latter 250,330, 
whereas in the province as a whole exclusive of the two Hill Tract districts, 
the males exceed the females, and this was the condition of this district when 
the special census was taken in 1872. The change cannot reasonably be 
ascribed to the transfer of Donabyoo to Thoon-khwa or to the addition of the 
Thoon-tshay circle from Rangoon and it is impossible with the information 
now obtainable to account for it satisfactorily. 

The register of births and deaths for 1876 shew the former at 5,607 or 
10-98 per mfile, and of the latter 3,980 or 7*94 per mille, which would give a 
rate of increase from natural causes of 3*04 per mille. The registration of 
vital statistics is of late introduction, and amongst a widely scattered people 
with no regular local registrars whose duty it is to attend to this alone the 

* Included among Burmaiis, supra. 
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returns cannot be taken as accurate. It is not at all probable, however, that 
any greater difficulty occurs in the registration ol the births of boys tlian ol 
girls or of girls than of boys and the proportion of one to the other whudi 
the return^ give may be accepted as fairly acein-ate and these shew that 
whilst the births of boys numbered 2,936 those of girls were 2,671. simi- 
larly the proportion of deaths of males to deaths of femdes may be taken as 
fairly giyen in the returns and these shew that in 1876 2,121 males died aiid 
1 859 females, so that the proportion of births of females to that of males is 
considerably greater than the proportion of deaths : an examination of the 
figures giving the number of males and females at various ages shews 
that the Ws and old men are but slightly more numerous than the girls 
and old women whilst the adult males, comparatively, greatly outnumber ttie 

adult females. „ , „ , . , , 

No returns of diseases later than those of the census of 18 1 2 are available 
and according to these there were, except possibly m the Salween and in 
Northern Arakan where the returns cannot from the nature oi the couutiy 
and the wildness of the inhabitants be made out with any approach even to 
accuracy, fewer insane persons than in any part ot the^ province, U UJ 
percent, whilst the number of deaf and dumb, 0*17 percent., is larg'O, the 
number of blind, 0*32, only exceeded in the upper portion ot the valley ot the 
Tsittoung; of lepers there were 0*12 per cent., principally males. ^ 

Although situated south of the limits of the ancient Burmese kingdom 
the Burmese here as everywhere else in Pegu largely outnumber the lahung. 
After the conquest of the lower country by Aloungbhoora a steady endeavour 
was made to destroy the Taking nationality ; the use of the language was tor- 
bidden and Burmans were encouraged to immigrate, large bodies corning down 

and settling, as at Kyankheng. ^ ^ ^ -o 

After the first Burmese war when the British troops retired the Burmans 
by their cruelties still farther reduced the numbers, already dwindling, of the 
Taking people who had generally assisted us against their fornier inastcis 
and who fled in numbers to Tenasserim to escape the fury of their oppressors 
under which many succumbed. This diminution has continued but undoubt- 
edly both before and since the annexation it is not due to emigration solely 
but also to absorption amongst the Burmans. The few in this district are an 
exemplification of Sir Arthur PhayiVs remark that — scarcely any one oi 
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they were during and immediately after the Burmese rule. The increase 
in the number of Khyeng is partly due to the same cause and partly to immi- 
gration from Arahan and the north. The number of Yabaing also has lately 
increased : this is the only district in the Pegu division in which they are 
found. Sir Arthur Phayre states that the term Yahaingor Zahaing is rather 
the description of an occupation than the distinctive name of a race. The 
people so called are breeders of silkworms in the hill districts. The term is 
probably a Shan word^ applied to those who first introduced the worm from 
the eastward, and the meaning of it is not now understood.” 

Situated at the head of the delta of the Irrawaddy and containing 
much fertile land the district has always been extensively 
Agricnltiire. cultivated with rice which has found a ready sale in the 
Eangoon and Bassein inarkets communication with both 
being easy by the numerous creeks which intersect the country. In former 
years large tracts were subject to inundation from the periodical overflowing of 
the 'Irrawaddy and this is still case with the country to the east. On 
the west for many years endeavours were made to afford a remedy but there 
was no systematic effort till about ten years after we had occupied Pegu. 
The Civil Officers had constructed petty embankments in various places to 
protect towns or existing cultivation : in 1862-63 these were at 


1. 

Kyan-kheng, 

5. 

Anouk-bhet. 

2. 

Myan-oung. 

6. 

Tham-bo-ta-ra. 

3. 

Kan-oung. 

7. 

Doo-ra. 

4. 

Henzada. 

8. 

Za-lwon. 


In 1862 the country was carefully and scientifically examined and it was 
proposed to take over these embankments from the Civil Officers and run a 
line along the right bank of the Irrawaddy from Akouktoung to Paiitanaw 
closing up the mouths of nearly all the rivers and leaving only sluices for the 
necessary exit of the drainage of the country. There was considerable doubt asto 
the extent to which erosion of the river bank was taking place and it was deter- 
mined that the line should run some distance inland and not near the river 
bank so as to avoid all risk of its being gradually cut away. The first four- 
teen miles from Akouktoung were to be and are really are only a road, and^do 
not reclaim any land. The question of closing the Tham-bha-ya-daing 
creek and the Bassein river was finally settled in the negative and in conse- 
quence extensive embankments along the left bank of the latter have 
become necessary. In 1868-69 an embankment along the eastern bank of the 
river was recommended so as to protect the valley of the Hlaing and the 
intervening country which almost every year is turned into a vast sheet of 
water. 

The Kyan-kheng emhankment/excluding the northern fourteen miles 
which, as has been said, is a road and protects no land, is nine miles long, the 
last five running westward along the left bank of the Pa-ta-sheng and protecting 
the country to the north of it from the overflow of that river which extended 
up behind the first four miles running parallel to the Irrawaddy. ^ The 
whole country protected does not exceed five square miles, and it is the 
opinion of very competent authorities that north of the Pa-ta-sheng the con- 
struction of expensive protecting works was at least hardly necessary, as the 
profits from extended cultivation do not nearly cover the cost. The next section 
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it So«.«j 

west along' the ‘ • ^ exclude the large town of Myauouug, 

along the ‘ „;gti,i,T embanianent was improved) to the mouth 

lin front of Avhich the cxisti » i .ilonii- the Irrawaddy between 

of the Tham-bha-ya-daing ; ^ river. But”as the mouths of these 

the Tham-hha-ya-damg „^W,a^enb north of the Thain-bha-ya- 

two streams remain open and as „L.uQt ending large m-assos ot water 

daingstopsatthe 45th mile proposed fjn- 

find their W into f ® countay yie Bassein river another embank- 

this will be alluded to g^^hes as far as Re-lai village below Henzada 

ment was carried on which no fxrther From the northern end ot 

and is to_ be carried on f has been carried along the 
this section and joined to ‘ , t as far as Shwe-gnyonng-beiig 

left bank of the Bassein “^®\P'-’'®‘-i®-,,Ji,hvoun<>-and is to be carried farther, 
in the Beesein district nl.ent 

Some miles inland an embankment Tra-o-nveug or Oot-hpo stream 

N.W. and S.E. along the bank JX 

from Myeng-goon to Ma-gyee-goon of this with the southorn 

It is now proposed t^o„ Uaw-tsoo village; and thus alfiml 

end of the Myanoung section _ , . necessary by the spaces wlvicli exist 

that protection to *<■ BLcin riVes. Wher, tho 

for the passage of the lln ^ ,2,cT,oc?pd" thev will thus consist ol : 1. An 

works are completed as X^'’'Xbov6 Kvan-kheno' and turning round west- 
embankment emending rom , , „ stretebin* along the right bank oi the 

ward along the Ba-ta-sheng. 2. “ n to Loo-daw-tsoo, thence 

Pa-ta.sheng to the Irrawaddy then ^wn tfiat iivu to 
about W.^l. W. to Magyee-goon and horn ^bat 

Oot-hpo or ^nhfn thc'irniwodd, and down ttst 

Shwe-myeng-aeng to Its no account of the general cnltreation 

river to below Zalwon. .Betor . g » . results of the protective works 

of the district it may be as well to ^ 

already constructed on tlie „ klieno- section has increased since 
are. ot land onit, rated “fj 1.690 to 9,360 and 
1867-08 the yea.r before tb s rernmns The Myanoung embankment 

no more ciiltarable Xttbe Kiou“ tUwn up the acreage 

was made in sections : befoic the I .. ^rluch in tw'O years rose to 

„f cnltivation to the land rAtoh .t p 

1,898 : m 1864-65 the My anoun ^1^^ previous year 13,044 acres 

which, including t la 14 54,3. The following year the 8 rd and last 

had increased in 1868- enltiVation in the ai-ea protected by the two 

section became P^techve ; by bifono w .4 in 1868-69 16,897, 

upper sections ^rii i^creW to 82,504. The large increase (in 1872-73 
acres 1 JSleres) was due to the ten years settlement expiring, during 

7.f ton years. The incre»e „p 

trisTSs mnresented therefore increased cultivation by new comcm 0 by 
tL fir^o S refused the settlement ; whereas the figures for 1873^4 
L real Screase the whole cultivated land being measured, dbe 
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Basseiii river embaaknieiat bow protects 519 acres in tliis district^ wliere 
before only 427 were cultivated ; and the Hen^ada embankment wliieh unites 
with this protects 65^750 acres where only 22,468 exclusive of those added 
to their lands by settlement holders existed before. In the Burmese time 
the export of rice was prohibited and the inhabitants had but little induee- 
ment to extend the area under cultivation : after the annexation a biisk 
demand arose and prices went up from four to six times the rate before the 

The progressive increase in the price of rice together with a better 
government under which the cultivator has greater security against arbitiaiy 
demands and enhancement of rates, ^ the increase in the population and 
the extensive protective works described above have borne fruit in the 
increased area brought under the plough and planted with fruit trees, 
vegetables and other crops. An excellent rice country producing a nee 
which is better suited for long sea voyages than that grovm further north 
and possessing in the Iri’awaddy and the creeks and livers which join 
it an easy means of communicating with the two seaports of Rangoon and 
Bassein,"the crops find a ready sale and the area under cultivation with this 
cereal has largely increased whilst miscellaneous cultivation — as vegetables, 
cotton, tobacco &c. — has not by any means remained stationary. The fol- 
lowing table shews the increase up to 1863 : — 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Total. 

Rice land. 

Garden and or- 
cliard land. 

Miscellaneous 

cultivation. 

1855 .. 

104,700 

2,921 

7,718 

115,429 

1856 

120,156 

3,854 

12,007 

142,017 

1857 

133,574 

4,351 

13,189 

151,114 

1858 . . . . 

143,565 

4,939 

17,529 

106,033 

1859 . . . . 

144,552 

5,382 

13,804 

103,738 

1860 

140,391 

5,212 

18,893 

164,496 

1801 . . - 

141,108 

5,886 

15,241 

162,235 

1802 

165,371 

6,611 

23,042 

195,024 

1863 

172,928 

6,837 

19,713 

199,478 


1860 and 1861 were bad years and 1860 especially so as regards rice- 
lands : this was due to the breaking of the Henzada embankment whereby a 
large extent of country was seriously damaged from^ the overflow ot the 
Irrawaddy. This disaster was not without good for it led to the construc- 
tion of those extensive protective works already alluded to. 



TLe cotton is inferior to that grown in the north and tl^o "pr7d^e is 
locally consumed. The soil of the country has been reported on as in many 
places well suited for this crop, and several endeavours have been made 
to improve the growth but with little or no success. In 1873 a farther 
experiment was tried and some Egyptian seed was given to the cultivators 
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The area under cultivation from 1868 to 1876 was : — 


Bice land. 


Oarden land. 


Bfiscellaneotis, 


Total. 


.Bela arks. 


Since Pegu was annexed there has, therefore, beeiran increase in the 
total cultivated area, excluding of no less than 247,619 acres and 

this notwithstanding that a whole township has been tafem. fr()m the district • 
an increase greater than the most sanguine could have hoped for. 

The crops under cultivation in 1875-76 were :— 


8 , 822 '. 


18,729 


282,040 


24,486 

243,451 

29,040 

253,870 

30,212 

259,861 

28,337 

262,390 

30,108 

323,386 

25,859 

375,768 

14,716 

313,305 

28,518 

363,048 


204,495 


209,725 

215,406 

220,103 

224,381 

278,661 

333,841 

314,673 

320,300 


9,240 

9,424 

9,480 

9,722 

14,617 

16,068 

13,916 

14,230 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 
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but with no better success than formerly ; the soil rapidly cakes round the 
^ems in the dry season and the plants are dwarfed and bear but little seed. 
Tobacco is carefully planted and well taken care of but the cheapness of 
Indian tobacco and the extensive areas of good and unoccupied waste rice 
land have tended to prevent any extensive cultivation of this plant which 
is grown principally on sand banks left dry by the falling of the Irra- 
waddy. Sessamum is, next after rice, the most important agricultural 
product. 

The average rent of land has not materially varied during the last 
ten years as the vast culturable waste and the favourable terms upon which 
grants are made tend to keep it at about one Eupee eight annas an acre. 
Its fertility is remarkable, exceeding that in any other part of the pro- 
vince, an acre producing on an average 2,5001bs. of rice or 4001bs. of indigo : 
the ground sown with cotton and sessamum however yields a comparatiTCly 
much smaller return 2301bs. of the former per acre and 5601bs. of the latter. 
The price of rice is mainly regulated by the price in the Rangoon and Bas- 
sein markets the latter of which ag'ain is greatly dependent upon the former. 
The rates at which the principal products were selling in the local market 
during the ten years was, per maund of SOlbs. : — ■ 



Eice. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Sessamum, 



Es. 

A. 

P. 

Es. A. 

P. 

1 Es. A. 

P. 

Es. A. P. 


1867 

2 

8 

0 

5 

14 

0 

9 

12 

0 

3 

2 0 


1868 

2 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

9 

12 

0 

3 

2 6 


1869 

2 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

9 

12 

0 

3 

2 0 


1870 

2 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

9 

12 

0 

3 

2 0 


1871 

2 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 1 


1872 

2 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

8 0 


1873 

3 

2 

0 

4 

14 

0 

7 

5 

0 

3 

12 0 


1874 ■ 

3 

2 

0 

4 

14 

0 

7 

5 

0 

3 

12 0 


1875 

„ 2 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

7 

5 

0 

3 

12 0 


1876 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

5 

12 0 



DUO iabecs leuiameu sraiionary, nur auring tne next year 
there was a sudden rise in rice and sessamum and a fall in cotton and tobacco 
The cause of these changes is to be found in the state of trade at the ports : in 
that year there was a very large falling off in the export of cotton, the 
import of tobacco increased, whilst rice was in great demand not only for 
Europe but for Bengal, large stocks being purchased by the State. Owing 
to the large exports in 1876-77 and the high prices given by the merchants 
the stocks usually kept for home consumption were nearly exhausted and 
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cliiriDg the rains of 1877 unliusked rice was selling in the local market at 
from iis. 40 to Es. 160 per luintlred baskets. 

As might be expected in a district having such an extensive culturable 
area the agriculturists are exceedingly numerous, numbering at the last regular 
census IGOyOdS souls ; and amongst these are included only those actively 
engaged in agriculture and with animals, as labourers and dealers in poniivs, cattle, 
pigSj&e.jOf whom there arc very few; but of these only 67,980 are malcKS over 
20 years of age and though doubtless many younger males are so eui})Ioyed 
yet a great proportion of the agriculturists are women who do much of the 
planting in the rice-fields and generally^ as in Italy and some other European 
countries^ do a great deal of what is generally supposed to be almost 
exclusively man^s work. The proportion of agriculturists to those otherwise 
employed was 33*7 5 per cent; of persons having no ostensible means of livelihood^ 
women not having special occupations, children, male and femalej &c.j 41*684 
and of persons engaged in mechanical arts, manufactures, and in the sale of 
articles prepared for consumption about 2*00 per cant., the remainder being 
principally Government servants, merchants and traders, of whom there were 
some 5,000, and professional persons. 

Nearly all the large towns are on the right bank of the Irrawaddy though 
many important places are in Tharrawaddy, that is (lie 
Towns and viUages. country east of the river: here, however, the great 
extent of the annual inundations and tlic smaller extent 
of country fitted for the cultivation of rice, the great staple produce of the 
province, though perhaps favourable to the existence of numerous small 
villages retard the formation of the large trading towns and nearly all large 
towns in this district owe their magnitude if not their very existence to trade 
in the products of the surrounding country. 

Kyan-lcheng which is not far south of the frontier of the district in 
18^ 19^ N. and 95^ 50'^ E. is a long straggling town stretching' for a 

considerable distance along the bank of the Irrawaddy just above the mouth 
of the Pa-ta-sheng river. It is the head-quarter town of a township under an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner and contains a Court-house, Police station and 
a good market place. Of but small importance prior to the first Burmese war 
it rapidly increased after the annexation of Pegu and now exports a consider- 
able quantity of rice grown in the neighbourhood. In 1863 it had less tlian 
6,000 inhabitants and in 1876 8,761 a result principally due to its 
increasing trade which again, depending almost entirely as it does upon rice 
export, is the result of the increased cultivation of the country in the interior. 
The inhabitants are almost entirely Barmans with a small sprinkling of 
Hindoos and Maliomedans. 

Myan-oung, once the head-quarters of the Pegu Light Inhintry, a local 
corps disbanded on the formation of tlie existing Police force, andsubsc(|uently 
the head-quarters of the district till 1870, is some distance below Kyan-klien;.^ 
and stretches along the bank of the river for two miles whilst its breadtli inluiid 
is not much over 200 yards. It is now the head-quarter station of a sub-’di vi- 
sion and contains a Court-house and Treasury, a Police station, Lock-up, 
Telegraph Office, Post Office, Hospital and Dispensary, Circuit-house and Pub- 
lic Works Department Inspection Bungalow. Though an old Talaing town 
inhabitants are mainly Barmans with a very few Hindoos, Maliomedans, 
Europeans, Indo-Europeans and Chin- Indo-Europeans. Of some imporiauec 
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in the Burmese time its progress of late years has not been great and it 
has been eclipsed by its northern neighbour Kyan-kheng notwithstanding 
advantages which it long had as a military and civil station. In 1864 it had 
a population of 5^125 and in 1876 of 5,859 only. 

Jlan-oting^ Beveii miles below Myanoung, founded by Aloungbhoom, the 
Biirman conqueror, circa 17 53 A.D.j is the head-quarter station of a township. It 
possesses a Court-house, a market-place or bazaar, a Police station and a Pub- 
lic B%'ks Department Inspection Bungalow. Its small population of 3,191 
souls is composed mainly of Burmans, with a few Hindoos and about 100 
Mahomedans. ■. 

'■ Mmzadah considerably to the south in 17®58' N. and 95°32^ E. now 
the head-quarters of the district, with a gross municipal revenue in 1876-77 of 
Es. 45,648 larger than that of any town except the three principal seaports of 
the province, the military station of Thayetmyo and Prome which has double the 
population. It contains Court-houses, a Gaol, fine market-places, a Telegraph 
Office, Post Office, Circuit- house and a Public Works Department Inspection 
Bungalow. Always of some importance it has increased considerably of late 
years and during the last ten its population has risen from 14,551 souls to 
15,307. The streets have been raised and the town generally much improved 
out of its large revenue. The inhabitants are principjally Burmans, with a few 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, Europeans (mainly officials), Indo-Europeans, and Ohin- 
Indo -Europeans. 

Zadivon is a rising town farther tothesouth, which has a population of 4,784 
souls, a large increase since 1868 when its inhabitants numbered 2,989 only. 
It has a Court-house used by the Extra Assistant Gommisssioner in charge 
of the township, and a Police station. 

Meng-gyee on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in 18® 6^ 35" N. and 95° 30' E,, 
which includes Ee-kheng, was at one time, after the second Burmese war, 
of considerable importance and the head-quarter station of Tharrawaddy or 
the country east of the Irrawaddy now included in Henzada, in which was 
quartered a detachment of Native Infantry. The Assistant Commissioner 
was withdrawn some years after the occupation, but it has of late years been 
found necessary to reconstitute the town into the head-quarter station 
of a sub-divisiou. It contains a Court-house, bazaar or market-place and 
a Police station, and has a population of 15,770 souls, largely engaged in trade. 

In addition to these towns there are others in different parts of the 
country which are gradually and steadily rising in importance as Mo-gnyo, 
Ta-pwon and Tsan-rwe, where Extra Assistant Commissioners hold their 
Courts, and a large number of villages of various sizes. In villages and in 
small hamlets of less than 200 inhabitants Henzada may be said to be par- 
ticularly rich no other district in the province having so many. The larger 
number of these are along the banks of the Irrawaddy and on the banks of 
the tributary streams to the west of that river. It may safely be asserted 
that the embankments along the Irrawaddy which protect such an exten- 
sive tract of fertile rice country from the inundations to which it was ammally 
subject will not only produce a steady increase in the size of villages now 
existing and occu]oied by cultivators of the neighbouring plains but will cause 
the establishment of many new ones in spots hitherto waste and waiting only 
for relief from the superabundant waters of the river and for labour to 
become valuable and fruitful fields. 
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Once a portion of tlae Taking* kingdom of Pegu and annexed to tbe 
Burman Empire in 1758 A.D. by Aloungblioora, tlie dis- 
History. trict lias no special history : it never seems to have been 

the scene of much fighting nor to have had at any period 
an independent existence. Its towns were occasionally attacked and defended 
but the inhabitants would appear to have taken no special part in any of the 
wars. Kyan-kheiig; Myan-oung, Oot-hpo and Henzada claim to have been 
founded by Taking princes in the early days of Taking history, whilst 
Kan-oung does not go further back than the days of Aloungbhoora. It pos« 
sesses no extensive ruins like Thare-khet-tara near Proine or Twan-te in Ean- 
goon. When Colonel Symes .visited Ava at the end of the last century he 
found at Henzada evident signs of wealth but little cultivation, whilst the 
neigh boiirliood of Myan-oung he described as exceedingly fruitful, exporting 
a considerable quantity of rice upcountry. Tharrawaddy or the country on 
the east of the Irrawaddy was given as an appanage to a prince of royal 
blood who became famous, or perhaps rather infamous, under the name of 
Prince Tharrawaddy^’ : clever, open hearted and liberal but ambitious, cruel 
and vindictive, he turned his grant into a nest of robbers who were thoroughly 
devoted to him and of whom he made use in 1837 to dethrone his brother 
in his own favour. During the first Burmese war no resistance was 
offered to the British Army in this district as it now exists. After the 
fall of Donahyoo Sir Archibald Oampbell continued his advance up the 
valley of the Irrawaddy and was met at Taroop-hmaw by Burman Envoys 
who wished him to halt and enter into negotiations, a sii^^ which, 

warned by experience, he declined to entertain hut offered to treat for peace 
when in Prome. Soon after the taking of Eangoon and Bassein during 
the second Burmese war, the Phlegethon was sent up the river to reconnoitre 
and found that the Governor of Dalk had evacuated Donabyoo and had 
crossed the river to Tsaga, a few miles higher up. On the Phlegethon opening 
fire the force, which consisted of some 6,000 men, retired to Thara-waw (Sara- 
wa), some of them recrossing to Henzada. 

In the beginning of July 1852 Commodore Tarleton moved up towards 
Promeand found a large body of men at Kan-oung who replied to a shell from 
the flotilla of which he was in command by a vigorous fire from guns and mus- 
ketry from their defences to which they retreated : as the expedition had 
been specially despatched to reconnoitre the river it proceeded after shelling 
the works for an hour and on its return sometime later the place was found 
to have been abandoned. At Myan-oung all was found quiet but at Akouk- 
toung extensive fortifications were observed crowning the bluff and completely 
commanding the western channel leaving the eastern undefended ; through 
this the vessels passed onwards to Prome. 

The Burmese, on receiving information of the capture of Prome by the 
flotilla, abandoned the works at Akouk-toung and were discovered crossing 
the river; they were immediately attacked and five brass field pieces captured, 
and a few days later the works and some of the 28 guns which they were 
found to contain were destroyed, the remainder being brought away. The 
Burmese general in command, a grandson of the great Bandook who had 
been killed at Donabyoo during the first war, subsequently surrendered. 
The whole of the delta was, however, not entirely cleared of Burmese troops 
and many marauders remained who were only waiting for a favourable 
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opportunity to collect together and to carry on a guerilla war with the British 
and with all who had in any way helped them. After Bandoola had retired to 
Prome on the advance of Commander Tarleton just related no attempts 
were made by the British to occupy Akouk-toung as General Godwin passed it 
and captured and occupied Prome. A force of Burmans took advantage of this 
and rebuilt the stockades in these they mounted five guns and seriously 
threatened our communications: the stockades were stormed by Captain 
Loeli E.N. with a small force of 82 marines and seamen on the 4th 
November and captured without the loss of a single man. The Burmese 
rapidly reassembled and on the 9th of November Captain Loch again attack- 
ed and captured the heights with less difficulty than before. To prevent 
any recurrence of this danger a small force under Major Gardner was 
stationed off Akouk-toung, in the Enterprize^ and directed to patrol the hills 
regularly. Early on the morning of the 19th, whilst thus employed, he was 
surprized and he himself and a Havildar killed and six sepoys wounded. A 
force was at once despatched from Prome under Colonel Handseomb and 
Captain Loch E.N. who attacked and drove off the enemy from the two 
positions which they occupied, one north and one south of Akouk-toung, the 
latter a few miles from Kyan-kheng, after which Akouk-toung was occupied 
and no further serious disturbances occurred on the right bank of the Irra- 
w'addy in this neighbourhood. In the meanwhile Bassein and the southern 
part of Henzada had been, if possible, in a still more disturbed state. In 
Bassein there had been several risings, not of the people generally but of 
the disbanded Barman Police, of which each Thoogyee even had several 
hundreds. The conquest of the country by the English deprived them of 
all occupation and, encouraged and led by men holding commissions from 
the Court at Ava, they kept the whole country below the Akouk-toung hills 
in a continual ferment. The principal leader in this district was one Myat- 
htoon the hereditary Thoogyee of a small circle, a man of daring who 
had more than once been treated as a rebel by the Burmese Government, 
who collected a large body of marauders. He was attacked south of Dona- 
byoo by a force under Sir John Cheape with which a Kareng levy under Captain 
Fytche in civil charge of Bassein co-operated and liis force dispersed. He 
himself escaped but gave no more trouble. In Tharrawaddy a man named 
Goung-gyee caused much disorder. He was the hereditary Thoogyee of a circle 
and before the outbreak of the war had refused to furnish his quota of tax or to 
supply the produce which was due from him to the Burmese Government ^ he 
was therefore deposed and a relation of his own appointed to succeed him ; this 
relative he forcibly expelled and when the war broke out, siding with neither 
army, he established a sort of petty government of his own. The Burmese 
Governor of the district had marched with a contingent from his province 
tojoin the Burmese army before Eangoon and after its defeat he retired to his 
government. Here, in the rainy season of 1852, Goung-gyee attacked him, 
upon which a force from the Burman army then at Prome was detached 
against him but the rapid advance of the British enabled Goung-gyee to elude 
his opponents. In 1853 he refused to obey a summons from Captain Smith 
who had been placed in charge and the Burmese Government now secretly 
supported him, and fora considerable period he was enabled to keep the country 
in a very disturbed state. '' By dint of terror inspired by ruthless cruelties 
^^to those of his countrymen who accepted service from the British Govern- 
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ment be deterred many from submitting and from supplying information 
regarding bis movements. Their villages were attacked^ plundered and 
burnt ; their wives and children driven oJff into the mountains, and the men 
forced to decide between joining him and death/ ^ Not only had Goiing- 
gyee no intention of acknowledging any master but he was determined 
that during his life no one should occupy the post which he had so long 
held. No sooner was a Myooke appointed by the British Government than 
Goung-gyee killed him. It was not until the early part of 1855 that he 
was got rid of when, owing to the energetic measures taken by Captain 
d^Oyley in Prome and Captain (now Colonel) David Brown in Tharrawaddy, 
he was so closely pursued and harassed that at last^ almost deserted by his 
followers^ he acknowledged himself beaten and escaped into Burmese terri- 
tory. 

The defeat of these two leaders and the dispersion of their gangs 
together with the energetic and firm but conciliatory policy pursued by the 
Civil Officers in charge relieved the whole country and no serious disturbances 
have occurred since. 

On the annexation of Pegu the present Henzada district was called Sarawa 
(Tha-ra<vaiv) and very shortly afterwards was divided 

Revenue. into two called Henzada and Tharrawaddy to be subse- 

quently united and called Myanoiing, a name which a few 
years ago was changed to Henzada on the removal of the head-quarters from 
Myanoung back to Henzada : since then the Thoon-tshay circle has been added 
from Eangoon and Donabyoo has been taken from it. The revenue derived 
from Tharrawadddy was comparatively small. Under the Burmese rule 
the two tracts east and west of the Irrawaddy including Donabyoo 
remitted annually to the central Government at Ava^ or to the Myo-tsa to 
whom they had been allotted, the revenue shewn in the following table : — 


Henzada, 


Than’awaddy, 


i. House family tax, Biirmans and 
Kareng . . 


3, Fisheries 


4. Transit duties 

5. Betel-nut and palm plantations 

6. Licensed brokers and miscel- 

laneous . . 

7. One townsbip ten per cent, in kind 

after the rice crop had been 
, threshed . . 

8. 3651bs. honey, 3651bs. wax and 100 

mats # . 


Unknown 


Onknown 


Total 
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The small revenue derived from rice land and the comparatively larg’e 
amount derived from transit duties was due to the small area of rice and the 
comparatively large area of garden and vegetable cultivation ; the two latter 
were not taxed but duties were levied on the produce when carried into 
another township. 

On the British occupation the transit duties and duties on licensed brokers 
were abolished but the other imposts were retained slightly altered, whilst some 
other indirect taxes, notably excise, were imposed. In 1855-56 the demand was : 


Henzada, 


Tharrawaddy. 


1. Band 

2. Capitation . . 

3 . Fisheries . . 

4. Salt .. .0 

5. Excise 

6. Timber revenue 

7. Sale of unclaimed property 

8. Bazaar rent . . 

9. Fines and fees 

10. Ferries 

11. Postage stamps 

12. Miscellaneous .. 


148,590 

61,770 

210,360 

127,960 

75,030 

202,990 

33,500 

7,500 

41,000 

120 

• • • • 

120 

16,980 

2,000 

18,980 

50 

100 

150 

550 

« • ■ • 

550 

1,460 

90 

1,550 

10,470 

5,640 

16,110 


40 

40 


170 

170 

‘ 4,850 

3,080 

7,930 

344,530 

155,420 

499,950 


At the end of the decade the total revenue had increased to Es. 829,510 
or had nearly doubled, exclusive of hazaar rent and other items which were 
now credited to local revenue. The increase was under every head except 
excise which had greatly fallen off. 


1855-66. 


1864-65, 


1. Land . , 

2. Capitation 

3. Fisheries 
:4.. '-Excise. . 

5. Other items 


210,360 

202,990 


338,280 

355,030 


Total 


499,950 


829,510 
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Ten years later, in 1874-75, the gross revenue was Rs. 1,356,193, but 
owing to the rapid growth in the population the rate per head had fallen iiom 
about Bs. 2-14 to about Rs. 2-9. _ _ 

The gross revenue for the year 1876-77 divided into its mam heads was : — 


I. Land KeYemie ,, 


Bs.' 

575,893 

2. Cax)itatioii tax 



460,001 

3. Fislieries, leases & net lieenses 


; . , ■ ' Jf.a 

79,498 

4. Salt tax 


■ • „ . . 

43 

177 

5. Forest Produce 

A Other items— 


. » yr 

Bs. 89,727 

a. Excise OB spirits and drugs , . 



&. Fines and forfeitures 


„ 24,843 


c. Unclaimed property sold 


„ 634 

„ 12,739 


d. Miscellaneous . . * . 



e. Postage and Telegraph stamps . . 


a, 7,695 


/. Law stamps . . 


,, 45,332 

1 an QW 


7. Local taxes 




Geanb Total 


1,296,642 

130,692 

1,327,334 


The local revenues are derived from Municipal and Town taxes, Market 
stall rents, contributions to the dispensaries, fines and the five per cent cess, 
which are credited either to the town in which they are levied or where levied 
out of any town to the district generally. The amounts thus received in 
1876-77 were — 

Municipal Fund .* .. .* Bs. 45,648 

District Fund .. .. .• ,, 40,875 

Five per cent, cess .. .. ,, 41,662 

Dispensary .. .* .. ,, 2,507 

Total .. „ 130,692 

Before tlie annexation of Pegu tlie country now forming the Henzada 
... .. district was divided into numerous small tracts ruled by 

Admimstration. though not of liigh rank, communicated 

direct with the Government at Ava. Those in the country south of Akouk- 
toung on the right bank and south of Taroop-limaw on the left, as far as 
the Eangoon and Bassein districts, were incorporated into one district and 
called Sarawa (Thara-tvaw), Very shortly, however, it was found necessary to 
divide Tha-ra-waw into two and the Irrawaddy was taken as the dividing line ; 
Henzada to the west with its head-quarters at the town of that name was 
made one district and Tharrawaddy on the east, the old historical name of 
that part of the Province, with its head- quarters at Meng-gyee, the other ; 
at the same time the small township of Taroop-hmaw in the north was taken 
from Prome and added to the latter. 

Each township was placed under a Burmese officer under the designa- 
tion of Myo-ook and he was entrusted with moderate judicial, fiscal and 
police power. Immediately under the Myo-ook were the Thoogyee, or 
revenue and police officers placed over circles, each circle containing several 
village tracts. These officers held the same general position which they 
held under the Burmese rule. The area of their jurisdiction varied from 
three or four to twenty square miles. Each Thoogyee had two peons. 
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Subordinate to tbe Tliooygee were appointed goung (literally ^ beads 0* These 
officers existed under the Burmese Government by no fixed rule but were 
placed at the caprice of each Thoogyee or other officer wherever a new 
hamlet sprung up or a few families congregated. They were now appointed 
ovei% on the average, every hundred families throughout the several circles 
and placed under the immediate orders of the Thoogyee, whom they assisted 
in the revenue and police duties. They received a salary of ten rupees a 
month each. They constituted the village constabulary and, with the Thoo- 
gyee, the detective police. At the same time the goung and ook (or rulers’”) 
over traders, over fishermen, over ploughmen of the royal lands, over 
brokers, over silver assayers &c. were reduced and these classes, which had 
hitherto formed distinct bodies each under its own head, were brought 
tinder the general laws of the country and any crimes and offences of which 
their members might be accused made primarily cognizable by the Thoogyee 
and goung, who at first seemed hardly able to understand that all persons 
within the limits of the tracts of which they had been placed in charge were 
within their jurisdiction. It was soon found that the Thoogyee and goung 
with their two peons each were not able to maintain order in a country lately 
the seat of war and overrun with men who had hitherto lived upon the land. 
The Burmese system was to exact a definite and fixed revenue from the 
various divisions and to allow the officials in charge thereof no defined salary 
hut the criminal fines and the fees on the administration of justice and such other 
sums as they could squeeze from the inhabitants without causing so much 
discontent that appeals were made to Ava : at the same time the local officials 
were held strictly and personally responsible for their quota of revenue in 
money or in kind as the case might be and the supply of fighting men and 
war boats in ease of necessity. Each official kept as many followers as he 
could support or as could support themselves without driving the long-suf- 
fering inhabitants, who had and have a great awe for constituted authority, 
into venturing into rebellion or flight. The result of the war was to throw 
these men loose upon the country and it required vigorous efforts and strong 
measures to restore confidence. 

A local regiment was raised and called the Pegu Light Infantry :itwas com- 
posed ofa commandant, second in command, adjutant, four subalterns, one assist- 
ant surgeon, seven native commissioned and seventy-eight non-commissioned 
officers and 495 rank and file, with their head-quarters at Myanoung ; whilst 
in Tharrawaddy a local police corps of 546 strong, officers and men, was 
formed by Captain Brown, to which two European non-commissioned officers 
were attached. At the same time the Deputy Commissioners were authorized 
to carry out at once any sentence of death which they might pass on persons 
taken in open and armed insurrection, an authority subsequently withdrawn as 
the country settled down. The general result of the measures adopted was 
that in two years the district, except in Tharrawaddy where Goung-gyee 
caused considerable trouble, was quiet but murders and gang-robberies still 
continued; of the former there were no less than ten in Henzada in 1855 and 
six in Tharrawaddy during the same year. Gradually the state of the country- 
improved and more especially was this the case in the once turbulent district 
east of the Irrawaddy owing to the indefatigable energy and well directed 
exertions of Captain (now Colonel) Brown ” who had been in charge 
since 1853. The inhabitants returned to their homes and, as far as it is 
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iDossible to iuclffe from their conduct and their general statements, gladly 
“lecmited the change of rulers, population increased and _ the revenue rose 
in amount whilst its incidence per head fell. The raising of the Pegu 
Li'rht Infantry was attended with some difficulty as it was found at hmt that 
Burmese and Taking would not enlist; an endeavour was made, with but 
little success, to get Malay recruits from the Straits but m a few years the 
corps was raised to its full sanctioned strength, mainly by an accession of 
Burmansfrom Tharrawaddy, and in 1858 it furnished detachments wluch 

relieved the troops ofthe line on the detached frontier posts in the irome 

district. In 1861 on the formation ofthe existing provincial police the corps 
was disbanded, most of the officers and many of the men joining the new 
body and at the same time the police battalion raised by Captain Brown 

was similarly reduced. , £. i • u „„„ 

In 1861 Tharrawaddy and Henzada were muted and formed into one 
district^ the head-quarters being removed north to Myanonng thence- 

forward for several years gave its name to the district. In 1870 the head- 
quarters were transferred to Henzada and the district was re-named. In 
1873 the Thoon-tshay circle of the Rangoon district was added^ and in April 
1875 the Donabyoo township was taken away and added to others from 
Bassein and Rangoon to form the new Thoon-khwa district. Henzada is now 
divided into three sub-divisions, Henzada, Myanonng and Tharrawaddy and 
these again into nine townships in charge of each of which is an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, and into eighty -one revenue circles. a j . 

In 1876 the police force consisted of one Superintendent, one Assistant 
superintendent, 44 subordinate officers and 354 men, ot whom 45 were 
employed for municipal purposes and nine as river police ; the total cost was 
Es. 93,473, Rs. 8,994 being defrayed from local sources. 

Almost the last buildings constructed were the gaols and lock-ups. 1 or the 
first few years the prisoners were confined in temporary mat buildings, except at 
Meng-gyee in Tharrawaddy where Captain Brown turned an old and abandoned 
brick building into an efficient place of confinement for his prisoners. In 
1856 two outbreaks occurred : twenty-four prisoners endeavoured to escape, 
fourteen succeeded, six were killed and four re-captured. In 1859 an 
enclosure wall of masonry was constructed by convict labour round the Meng- 
gyee gaol under the superintendence of Lieutenant Lloyd. In 1861 the 
gaols at Meng-gyee and at Henzada were abolished, though retained as 
lock-ups in which prisoners were confined pending trial and when sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment. The plan then under consideration was to 
have a gaol in each district in which pidsoners sentenced to not more than 
three years imprisonment should be confined but this was subsequently 
altered and it was determined that all prisoners undergoing a longer term than 
six months should be sent to Rangoon. In 1864 the lock-up at Myanonng was 
a wooden building standing in open country on the banks of tbe Irrawaddy 
without enclosure of any sort in which, were confined ^ only under-trial 
prisoners and those sentenced to not more than a month^s imprisonment, the 
remainder being sent to Rangoon. In 1868-69 masonry lock-ups were con- 
structed at Henzada and at Myanoung and some years later it was proposed 
to build a district gaol at the former station but the plan was abandoned. 

The gaol at Henzada though classed as a district gaol is in reality but 
a lock-up and is inadequate for the wants of the district. It and the lock-up 




Excluding tbe cost of new buildings and repairs, the total cost of each 
prisoner during the four years ending with 1876 was Es. 56-13-6, Ks. 69-12-7. 
Es. 75-2-1, and Es. 56-3-6. 

In Myanoung where eighteen convicts were employed on manufactures the 
cash receipts were larger and the nett cost proportionately reduced. In 1876 
the gross expenditure on the lock-up was Es. 6,653 and deducting 
Es. 2,785, the profit from the sale of manufactured articles, &e., the nett out- 
lay was Es. 3,868 or Es. 47-2-9 per head. The total cp,st ( exclusive of that 
for buildings ) per head of average strength during eaihi of the four years 
ending with 1876 was Es. 63-8-6, Ks. 76-1-4, Es. 53-8-0 and Es. 62-9-9. 

This district has from the first received considerable attention as regards 
the education of its inhabitants but beyond making grants-in-aid to the 
missionary societies the State did not interfere for some years. As early as 
1855 schools had been established by the American Baptist missionaries and 
in 1856 a Kareng Normal school w^as opened in Henzada, in 1867 the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel started a school in the same town, and in 1873 
and 1874 the Government formed cess schools in Henzada and Myanoung 
and in 1875 in Kyan-kheng. In the meanwhile the Baptist missionaries, 
had started numerous village schools amongst the Kareng to which the State 
for some time afforded aid. 

The average daily attendance in the cess schools in 1876 was : — in Henzada 
52, Myanoung 36, and Kyan-kheng 20. In Henzada almost all the pupils are 
Booddhists whereas in Myanoung there were 13 Christians, Mahomedans and 
Hindoos out of a total of 34 on the rolls on the 31st March 1876, and in Kyan- 
kheng three o'ut of a total of 31 on the rolls. The total number on the rolls of the 
S. P. G. Mission School, to which the State made a grant of Es. 960, was 58 and 
the average daily attendance 47. In Henzada there are two schools for Bur- 
mese girls to each of which the State makes a small grant. The total number 
of pupils on the rolls in 1876 was 67 and the average daily attendance was 51. 


at Myanoung are of similar construction, both consisting of masonry buildings 
with wooden barracks raised 10 feet off the ground in which, during 1875 and 
1876, an average number of 83 and 67 prisoners, respectively, were confined. _ 
At Henzada the average daily number of convicts employed on labour 
outside the gaol walls was ten, eight were employed on the gaol garden, 
twenty on manufactures, seven on the gaol buildings, six as gaol servants and 
four as prison ofBeers. Es. 992 were realized by the sale of gaol manufac- 
tures and Es. 980 for the extramural labour. The expenditure during the 
year was— . 

On gaol buildings by Gaol Department 

Ditto by Public Works Department 


Maintaining and guarding prisoners 


Cash receipts from maniifacttires 
Expenditure for sand, mortar, &c. 


Nett cost 

Nett cost per bead . . 


Bs. 

A. 

p. 




43 

0 

0 




.. 5,888 

0 

0 

Es. 

A. 

P. 



■— 

6,931 

0 

0 


•• 


5,792 

0 

0 




11,723 

0 

0 

.. 2,223 

0 

0 




.. 1,090 

0 

0 






— . 

1,133 

0 

0 

,, 

.. 


10,590 

0 

0 


.. 


102 

13 

0 
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All these are more or less under the supervision of Europeans or Americans. 
At Henzada and at Meng-gyee there are lay schools^ one at each, in which 
both boys and girls are taught^ kept by Bnrmans who receive small grants and 
are also assisted by a master paid by the State, whilst at Re-keiig the Gov- 
ernment employs a master who teaches in a large monastery with the 
consent and on the application of the head hpoongyee. Numerous monas- 
teries and lay schools are annually inspected and prizes distributed and in 
1875-76 the Director of Public Instruction reported that in this district indigen- 
ous fey education was founded on a permanently sound and steadily broaden- 
ing basis. 

HENZADA ANOUK-BHET. — A revenue circle in the Henzada town- 
ship, Henzada district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy south of Plenzada 
town, partially cultivated in fields which would be a swamp were it not for 
the protecting embankment on the Irrawaddy. In 1876 the land revenue was 
Es. 5,431, the capitation tax Es. 3,900, the gross revenue Es. 10,420 and the 
population 4,725. 

HENZADA MYOMA. — ^A revenue circle in the Henzada township of 
the Henzada district round and including a portion of Henzada the bead- 
quarters of the district. In 1876 including the inhabitants of the town the 
population was 16,886, and in the same year the land revenue was Es. 4,035, 
the capitation tax lis. 977 and the gross revenue, excluding that of the 
municipality, Es. 14,030. 

HEXJMA. — A tribe inhabiting the hill country of Arakan. — See Shandoo, 

HIEN-TSAI. — The native name for the north Mosco island, q.v. 

HIBN-TSAI. — A fresh water basin in the Tavoy district lying on the 
coast about half way between Re in Amherst and Tavoy. The country slopes 
from all sides towards a central point, forming the semi-circle of a great 
cone, in the lower part- of which the basin about fifteen miles long by six to eight 
broad formed by the 'Confluence of all the streams between Re and Tavoy (except 
the Hangan and the Za-dee) descending from the westernmost ranges, and 
surrounded by land on all sides except an opening of about half a mile in 
width through which it communicates with the sea. The entrance is 
closed by a sand bar. Within the basin and towards its northern end is an 
extensive island containing land suited for rice cultivation. Wood-oil trees 
grow in abundance in the neighbourhood. 

HLAI-GA-TOUNG-, — A small imnavigable river in the Prome district 
that rises in the hills on the north-east of the Irrawaddy and flows 
southward in a narrow ravine for some five miles when it receives the waters 
of the Bho-ra, which has emerged from a still narrower ravine immediately 
to the west, and three miles further on it joins the North Naweng a mile 
below the village of Tham-ba-ya-goon. 

HLAING . — A township occupying the extreme north-west of the Rangoon 
district and lying on both banks of the Hlaing river. 

The boundary leaves the Pegu Romas near the source of the Mee-neng 
and following that river to its mouth in the Hlaing, turns southward to the 
mouth of the Re-nat-eng Khyoung ; here turning west it follows that creek to 
the Re-nat-eng and the northern border of the swamp and then continues west 
along an imaginary line to the A-lap-tshen-eng ; here it inclines south-east to 
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aMa -00 tree {Sarcocejphalus cadamia} ia about the latitude ofBhiet-aaw on the 
Hlaing : inclining again south-south-east it strikes the Pa-khwon stream and, 
following this in a generally southerly direction to its mouth in the Bhaw-lay, 
it runs with that creek at first south and gradually round east to its southern 
mouth in the Hlaing. Turning abruptly north along that river it bends round 
west again and follows a spur in an east-north-easterly direction to the 
Pegu Romas ; these form the eastern boundary of the township. The area 
within these limits is 678 square miles. To the north and west lie Henzada; south 
and east the Hmaw-bhee and the Hpoung-leng townships of Rangoon. The 
head-quarters are at Taw-la-tai on the southern bank of the Bhaw-lay creek at 
its northern junction with the Hlaing. In 1873 the northern circle, Thoon- 
tshay, was joined to the Henzada district and in 1875-76 other circles on the 
west were taken from the township when the Thoon-khwa district was 
formed. The township is divided into four revenue circles, w., Ook-kan in the 
north-east, Myoung-ta-nga in the south-east, Aing-ka-loung in the north-west 
and Bhaw-lay in the south-west. The two first are fully described under their 
own names but it is desirable to add to the account already given of the two l^t. 

Aing-ka-loung occupies the whole of that portion of the township which 
lies west of the Hlaing and north of the Bhaw-lay. There are but few 
spots high enough to escape, during the rains, from the spill of the Hlaing, 
the Pa-khwon and the Bhaw-lay, supplemented as these are by the waters of 
the Irrawaddy which find their way over the country by numerous 
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further down and opposite Hlaing with 214 inhabitants j pd Taw-ta-ree, 
stillfurther south and about half a mile inland from the river bank, with 
oni inhabitants. In 1876 there were 4,152 acres of rice land under culti- 
viion and none fallow, 79 acres of garden and 292 ^res 
cultivation; 1,259 buffaloes, 188 cows, bulls and bullocks, 189 carte, 240 
plono-hs and 18 boats. The inhabitants of all the villages on the Hlamg 
eke out their means by cutting and selling grass for thatch and in buying, 
bamboos from the forest workers at the head waters of the Ook-kan 
which they stack on the river bank till an opportunity offers of sending 
or taking them to Eangoon for sale in the market there. 

The Bhaw-lay circle occupies the whole of the township west of the Hlaing 
below Aing-ka-loung. Like its northern neighbour it is highly intersect- 
ed by small creeks which form an irregular network with each other and 
wit/ the Bhaw-lay and the Hlaing. The greater portion of its area is 
flooded twice during the year on the high rises of the Irrawaddy 
the Hlaing and is thereby rendered unculturable and is covered with 
open tree forest and elephant grass. The places most free from ’ 

though not exempt in high rises, are (a) along the bank of the northern 
nortion of the Bhaw-lay ; here there is an annual spill frona the creek but 
not suflSeient in ordinary years to damage cultivation : (6) in the extreme 
south-eastern corner : and (c) a stretch of slightly higher ground extending, 
with intervals, southwards from Gnyoung-waing at the junction of the 
Hlaing with the northern mouth of the Bhaw-lay along the ei^t cential 
tract to rather more than half way down the circle. In 1876 there were 
5 706 acres under rice, 112 acres left fallow, 187 acres of garden land 
and 30 acres of miscellaneous cultivation. In the same year there were 
1 263 buffaloes, 107 cows, bulls and bullocks distributed amongst three 
villages, viz., Tha-bhaw-khyoung, Hlay-tshiep and Taw-la-tai, 103 pigs, 
13 goats, 118 carts, 244 ploughs and 16 boats. r i 

The villages, of which in that year there were 25, are almost entirely 
on the banks of the main streams. The most important are B^^aw-lay on 
the stream of the same name a little to the south of the mouth of the 
Kha-noung-pe creek with 472 inhabitants who are principally workers of 
lake and stream fisheries ; Hlay-tshiep at the junction of Hlamg and the 
northern mouth of the Bhaw-lay where a small Police force is stationed, 
with 420 inhabitants, agriculturists and raftsmen; A-lien-a-lay on the 
bank of the Hlaing at the mouth of the stream of the same naine with 
541 inhabitants, agriculturists and raftsmen; and Taw-la-tai, with its 
north-eastern and semi-detached quarter Gnyoung-waing, with 626 
inhabitants, those living in the former agriculturists and raftsmen and 
those in the latter traders and rice brokers. 

The total number of the inhabitants of the circle in 1877 was ; — 
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Taladng * 

,, Kareng ••• ••• •” 

Chinese ... ••• — — ' 
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odorata) and Pyeog-ga-do {Xylia dolabriformis), A considerable portioB ot tms 
tract has been demarcated as a State forest reserve. Below this the country 
gradually subsides into a plain, the eastern borders of which in the north are 
lower than the banks of the Hlaing. In consequence, as that river annually 
overflows the country in its immediate neighbourhood, it is not euiturable 
except, perhaps, in the extreme south. West of the Hlaing the country is 
one vast flat with a few places high enough to escape the annual floods where 
rice is grown ; elsewhere it is covered with grass and with tree torest ot little 

^°The principal rivers are the Hlaing, the Bhaw-lay creek and the Ook-kan and 
the Ma-ga-ree, tributaries of the Hlaing from the eastward : much timber is 
brought down the two last, and down the Odk-kan bamboos also, and conveyed 

to Bangoon down the Hlaing. ' , , , T>t. i 

The principal villages are Taw-la-tai, the head-quarters, on the Bhaw-lay 
with a population of 626 souls in 1877. Pouk-koon where is the Ook-kan station 
ofthe Irrawaddy Valley (State) Railway which traverses the township from south 
to north, with 494 inhabitants ; and Myoung-ta-nga in the north ot the circle ot 
the same name with 802 inhabitants. A little to the south of Hlaing, on the lett 
bank of the river of that name, are the remains of an old city said to have been 
founded in the time of Rahzadhierit, the great king of the Taking. The rums of 
three pagodas and of the walls are standing ; these latter form a square each 
side facing one ofthe cardinal points of the compass and with a gateway in the 
centre. North of the Dhat, a small mountain tributary of the Ook-kan which 
it ioins from the south-east, are the ruins of another town called Htan-bhoo 
the crambling walls only remaining : it is said to have been founded by Meng- 
ran-ga a son of Rahzadhierit, who, rebelling against his father, was killed in 
his own camp at a spot now called La-ha-ma-ngay close to Htan-bhoo. 

In 1876 the area actually under rice was 28,469 acres, the lai^ 
was Es. 48,621, the capitation-tax Es. 26,123, the gross revenue Es. 96,206 
and the population 19,996 souls, 

HLAING-. — A river in the valley of the Irrawaddy which flows past the 
town of Rangoon whence to its mouth it is universally known as the Bangoon 
river. It rises in the marshy grounds east of Prome and, flowing south over 
a sandy and muddy bed between low banks in a channel which is only just 
defined and no more even in the dry season, falls into the Enpma lake, alter 
having received the waters of numerous small streams, all like itselt m this por- 
tion of its course unnavigable by boats. It has been supposed that it acts as a 
sort of escape channel for the flood waters of the Naweng when back 

by an unusual rise of the Irrawaddy and even that it is an old channel 
of the Irrawaddy itself but now cut off by an alluvial ba,r, but there is a 
sufficient rise in the intervening country to form a watershed between this 
sluggish river and the eddying volume of the Naweng in flood which 
sweeps past it a few miles to the north. On leaving the Engma lake, which 
it enters as the ‘Zay’, it continues its southward course as the Myit-ma- 
kha\ traverses the Henzada district east of and almost paraliel to the 
Irrawaddy and enters the Rangoon district at Eyit-kyo. In the north it is 
separated from the Irrawaddy by a line of low hills eovemd with Eng 
forest (Dipteroearpus tuberculatus) which ends a little above the latitude ot 
Mvanoun^. Below this it is connected with the Irrawaddy by numerous creeks 



which increase in size and importance towards the south. From Tsjin-rwe, 
where it receives the Thoon-tshay from the east, it is navigable 
seasons as far as Ta-pwon, the water heing never less than three eet deep but 
the channel is in many places choked with jungle. Sma boa s ^ ‘ 

far as En^-ma witli cargoes of salt, ngapee and other goods. 

numerous shoals it is impracticable for steamers even bed tandy and 

Tsan-rwe where its width is 180 yards, its depth four feet, tl e bed sandy 
the tidal rise 2| feet. Below Tsau-rwe it continues between high sau^ banks 
to about 17° 15' N., where the Bhaw-lay, with a mouth about 120 yaids bioad, 
leanest to the west. A little lower its hanks gradimlly sink and assume the 
appearance characteristic of those of a tidal stream in the delta, ^brapt and steep 
fora few feet from the top and below high water inark shelving and “a"^yi 
crest either hare or hidden by overhanging shrubs with their lower biane . 
andhranehlets washed by the tide and covered with brown slime which, ^ the 
water falls, dries into a dirty grey. Large trees such as the Mango and Htien 
disappear and are succeeded by Lamoo and other timber which thiivcs 
in brackish water. The waters have no longer a semblance even of trans- 
parency but are thick and muddy every stroke of the oar sending the eaithy 
Sides swirling in distinct eddies. A very little north of the 17th parallel 
the Bhaw-lay, here called the Kook-ko, joins it again and it then widens con- 
siderahly. Three miles lower it suddenly spreads out to a breadth ot several 
miles and its course is divided by two main islands into three channels ; ot 
these the eastern is the deepest and the one most generally used by boats aud 
always by the river steamers which reach the Irrawaddy during the rams 
tbroueh the Kook-ko. Up to 1874 the route was through the Pan-hlaing, 
further south, hut this is gradually silting up. The western channel is 
shallow and considerably larger whilst the central is still shallower and so failed 
with sand banks that, except at high water, it is barely navigable even by a 
canoe. The two main islands, one on each side of this central channel, are 
gradually enlarging by accretion : that on the east now contains about sixty 
acres and that on the west about eighty. Above there is a small round island 
formerly containing from fifteen to twenty acres, but the hanks are steep and 
fall in every year and its area is now only about five. Below the two mam 
islands is another, larger than either, which has increased and is still increasing 
in the same way as they are. J ust above Rangoon the river is joined by the 
Pan-hlaing from the westward and sweeping round the town towards the east it 
is joined by the Pegu and the Poo-zwon-doung when, tiuming south agai^ it 
flows on for 21 miles through an ever-widening channel and falls into the Gulf 
of Martaban in Lat. 16° 28' N. Long. 96° 20' E. through a mouth three miles 
broad. The land at the entrance is low and for the most part covered woth 
jungle to the water’s edge forming dense mangrove and tidal forests. Owing 
to the great rise and fall of the tide and to the velocity of the tidal stream the 
water’, even far out to seaward, is charged with a large quantity ol deposit, caus- 
' ing the river to present a deep yellow hue. At the mouth it is high water, 
, at full and change of the moon, at 8 hrs. 16 mins. : the springs rise 21 feet 
and neaps 18 feet. It is navigable to Rangoon by large ships, which, however, 
have to wait for flood tide to cross the Hastings, a* shoal formed just above 
tbe united mouths of the Pegu and Poo-zwon-doung rivers. In the rams 
it is navigable for 30 miles above Rangoon by ships of 500 tons burden. 
The channel up to Rangoon is winding and difiScult. 
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HLAING.— A village in the Eangoon district at a re-entering angle on the 
left bank of the Hlaing river about 11 miles above the mouth of the Bhaw-lay. 
The village, the seat of the Governor of the Hlaing province in the Burmese 
timey was occupied without resistance by the British troops under Sir Archibald 
Campbell on the 23rd February 1825. In 1877 it had a population of 293 souls. 
It occupies the site of the river face suburb of the ancient town of Hlaing, 
which is mentioned in Taking and Burman histories as early as the latter half 
of the fourteenth century. The walls and three pagodas only, now all in 
ruins, remain and the land within, once the scene of busy life, is almost 
entirely under the plough : the walls are of brick and of earth, the bricks 
broad, long and flat and exceedingly well burned but without a trace of 
vitreous glaze, and are about 15 feet high and SO feet broad at the 
base; they form a square, each side facing one of the cardinal points of the 
compass and about one thousand yards long with a gateway in the centre. 
The northern wall is now about three hundred yards from the river, 
but judging from the erosion taking place must originally have been con- 
siderably farther. Near the village are the ruins of a pagoda called Hpoung- 
daw-kan and on the opposite bank of the Hlaing, just above Hpo-khoung 
village, another, in better repair with its htee still in place but with the gilding 
worn off, called Hpoung-daw-oo both said to have been built by the Prince 
of Tharawaddy, who afterwards came to the throne as Koon-boung-meng, 
on a visit he paid to Pegu in 1820 when he followed the route generally taken 
by the Burman armies in the wars with Pegu and leaving the Irrawaddy a little 
below the latitude of Myanoung entered the Hlaing and thus escaped the 
the waves of lower portion of the former river. 

HLAING-BHOON.- — A tidal creek in the Bassein district running 
nearly due north and south from the Bassein river to the Shwe-doung which it 
joins a short distance from its mouth. It has an average depth of from two to 
four fathoms at low water and is navigated by large country boats. 

HL AING-BHOON-GALE . — A creek in the Bassein^district. S^e Oot-hpo. 

HLAING-BHWAI. — A village on the left bank of the river of the same 
name, 108 miles from Maulmain, the head-quarters of the Than-lweng 
Hlaing-bhwai township of the Amherst district, containing, in 1876, a popula- 
tion of 680 souls. To the south of the village are the Court-house and Police 
station and between these and the village a very fine monastery, remarkable 
for the large size of the posts on which it stands. During the dry season a 
stream of trade passes through this village between the Shan States on the 
east and the plain country on the west and south. Parties of Shan come in, 
bringing principally silk piece-goods, menk plaids and women’s petticoats 
which they carry down for sale to Maulmain and towards Tha-htoon returning in 
a few months with cotton piece-goods and twist. At the same season parties of 
Shan and Toungthoo from Tha-htoon and the neighbourhood go to the 
Shan States, carrying principally coin, and purchase large numbers of cattle 
which they sell in the plain country to the westward. The local trade consists 
in piece-goods and twist brought up by natives of India, and oil, salt, dried 
vegetables, salt fish, &c. brought up by Barmans and Taking, and in fowls, 
ducks and pigs bred by the Kareng who occupy the surrounding ^ country, 
especially towards and on the Dawna range to the eastward, and carried down 
to the Maulmain market, principally by natives of India and Chinamen. 
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Ill the rains the current of the river is so rapid that the ascent is tedious 
and long*, but in the diy season the spring* tides extend for some two miles above 
the village and boats can come up rapidly and can then get over the rocky 
ledge which is about two hundred yards below the village. 

HLAING-BHWAI.— A river in the Amherst district which has its sources 
in the northern portion of the Dawna range and flowing southwards for about 
120 miles unites with the Houng-tha-raw at Gyaing to flow almost due west, 
as the Gyaing, and to fall into the Salween at Maulmaiu: At its junction 
with the Da-gyaing, a stream which joins it from the eastwax'd about 24 miles 
south of Hlaing-hhwai and by the river 42 above Gyaing and is of equal 
size, it is in the rains about 70 yards wide ; below this it rapidly broadens and 
and at Gyaing cannot be much less than 400 yards broad. In the rains the 
water is muddy and the current strong and rapid and boats ascend with diffi- 
culty but in the dry season, when the spinng tides extend up for 70 miles, 
boats of five hundred baskets burden go up to Hlaing-bhwai : except at springs, 
however, they cannot get over the reef of rocks which stretches across the river 
about two hundred yards below that village. As far as the mouth of the Da- 
gyaing the banks are high and well defined, lower down they are, in places, low 
and the bordering scrub forest comes down to the water’s edge even in the dry 
season, the larger tree forest lying more inland and marking the limit of the 
river at its highest. The usual halting-places on the way up are Khazaing 
where there is a Police station 26 miles from Gyaing, andj in the wet weather, 
Khyoung-wa, a small village on the right bank a little above the mouth of the 
Da-gyaing 16 miles higher up. 

HLAY-GOO. — A village on the Eangoon and Pegu road where it crosses 
the Poo-zwon-doung — whence the name which means a ford for carts — with 
S57 inhabitants in 1877. It is the head-quarters of the Hpoung-leng 
township and contains a Court-house and a Police station. 

HLAT-THAY . — .k revenue circle in the Prome district about seven miles 
E. N. E. of Prome near the Naweng river, containing six of the old village 
tracts. In 1876 it had a population of 1,505 souls; the land revenue was 
Rs. 1,916, the capitation- tax Es. 1,713 and the gross I’evenue Rs. 3,652. 

HLAY-TSHIEP.— A revenue circle on the right bank of the Irrawaddy 
in the north-east corner of the Henzada township, Henzada district, the 
cultivated part of which lies principally to the south-east. In 1876 the popu- 
lation was 2,269, the land revenue Es. 3,596, the capitation tax Es. 2,275 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 7,799. 

HLAY-TSHIEP. — A village in the Bhaw-lay circle of the Hlaing town- 
ship, Rangoon district, on the right bank of the Hlaing just below the 
northern mouth of the Bhaw-lay creek and close to Taw-la-tai the head- 
quarters of the township. The houses are in two rows along the banks of the 
river with a road between them. The Police station, the only public building, 
is behind the centre of the village. In 1877 it had 470 inhabitants. 
The village was founded about twenty years ago by Moung Shwe Tha, the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner of the township, who was aftex'wards burned to 
death near Zee-goon, on the opposite bank of the Hlaing, in a patch of 
elephant grass which he had caused to be set on fire to drive out the deer 
which he had gone to shoot. 
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HLWA. — A river in the Thayet district which rises in the eastern slopes 
of the Arakan hills near the strange and lofty Shwe-doung peak and after 
an easterly course of about thirty miles falls into the Ma-htoon river in the 
Meng-doon township. In the dry season this stream is a trickling brooklet 
but during the rains small boats can ascend for some miles as far as the 
village of Gwa-thit : towards the source the bed is very rocky. It has 
numerous tributaries none of which are of any importance. 

HLWA.TSENG.— A village in the Prome district in 19° 0^ 25" N. and 
95° 30' 55" E. on the left bank of the north Naweng nine miles from its mouth, 
measured in a direct line, and at the junction of the Hlwa-tseng streamlet 
with that river. On the opposite side of the North Naweng is a small patch of 
rice cultivation. The inhabitants are mainly gardeners and rice cultivators. 

HLAW-GA-TA. — A creek in the Bassein district. See Mai-za-lee. 

HMAN-DENG. — A village in the Re-byoo circle, Thayet township, 
Thayet district, some three miles west of the river bank, and about six 
north-west of Thayet town, containing from eighty ^ to ninety houses : 
the inhabitants are mostly employed in cultivating hill gardens and the 
narrow strip of rice land about half a mile broad which stretches in a 
north-western direction towards Oot-shit-goon. 

HMAW-BHEE.— A revenue circle in the north of the township of the 
same name in the Rangoon district, extending from the Pegu Romas on the 
east to the Hlaing on the west and separated from Myoung-ta-nga on the 
north by the little Myo Khyoung and other insignificant streams and towards 
the east by a cart track, and from Lien-goon on the south by the Hmaw-bhee 
stream. On the east the country is hilly and covered with tree forest but in 
the centre of the circle there is a good deal of rice cultivation though the 
soil is poor ; towards the west shrub and brush forest appear and the face 
of the country is broken here and there by marshy ground. ^ The area under 
cultivation and the agricultural stock and population during each of the 
last five years were : — 
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general occupied this fort in his retreat northward before the main British 
column under Sir Archibald Campbell, but after firing a few shots evacuated 
it without waiting for the attack of the English troops. The inhabitants are 
mainly employed in rice cultivation. 

HMAW-BHEE. — A sub-division of the Eangoon district occupying the 
country north of the town of Rangoon and of the Angyee township of the 
Syriam division and lying to the westward of the Pegu Romas. The 
Rangoon and Irrawaddy Valley (State) Railway traverses the sub-division 
from south to north, and from Hmaw-bhee station— a few miles north-east of 
Hmaw-bhee village — occupies the great northern military road. The prin- 
cipal river is the Hlaing which flows from north to south and, joined by the 
Pan-hlaing in the south, forms the Rangoon river. In the rains 
steamers can ascend for some distance and boats of 400 bushels burden 
can at all seasons go up as high as the mouth of the Re-nek. In the rains large 
boats can traverse the whole extent of the river in this sub-division. The sub- 
division is divided into two townships, Hlaing contaihing four revenue circles 
in the north and Hmaw-bhee containing eleven revenue circles in the south; 
the bead-quarters are at Hmaw-bhee. In 187 6 the population numbered 7 0,433 
souls, the land revenue was Rs. 228,503, the capitation-tax Rs. 80,730 and the 
gross revenue Rs. 83J,421. 

HMAW-BHEE. — ^A township in the suh-di vision of the same name in the 
Eangoon district with the Hlaing township on the north, the Thoon-khwa 
district on the west, the An-gyee and the Than-lyeng townships on the south 
and the Hpoung-leng township on the east. It extends from the town of 
Rangoon northwards along the western slopes of the Pegu Romas and north-west 
beyond the Hlaing river to the Pan-hlaing, and east and south-east across the 
Poo-zwon-doung into the valley of the Pegu and along the bank of that river 
as far as the Ma-tso stream, and consists of three portions each differing 
considerably from the others, (a) West of the Hlaing are the Htan-ta-beng, 
Ka-tseng, Pa-dan and Kyoon-oo circles ; here the country on the west is tra- 
versed by a large number of intercommunicating tidal creeks through which 
the tide and the waters of the Irrawaddy find their way over the land 
and every second or third year, since the construction of the embankments 
along the west hank of the Irrawaddy, flood the fields and destroy the crops. 
There is but little cultivation and the country is to a great extent 
covered with open tree forest and elephant grass, (b) In the tract north 
of Eangoon the country loses the flat appearance which it has near the sea 
coast and gradually passes Jnto undulating ground which, towards the 
north-east, rises into hills covered with tree forest. The soil is poor but, 
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everywhere below the high ground, is cultivated with rice which is exported 
through the creeks which communicate with the Hlaing and up which the 
tide extends almost to the foot of the hills. Towards the south the country 
has been denuded of wood for fuel for Eangoon and the streams are no 
longer fringed with brushwood which afforded shade ior the spawning fish 
and the fry? (c) East of Eangoon the country is open, level and highly cul- 
tivated, and the soil is rich and productive, but is beginning to suffer from 
the exhaustion caused by continued cultivation with no rest and no rotation 

of ..crops. ■ ■ ■■ . . , . . 

The area under cultivation, the agricultural stock and the population 

during the last five years vrere : — 


The revenue during the same period was 
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272,594 
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1872.. 

; 46,062 

65,747 

5,8?'6 

505 

72,128 

12,757 

5,689 

949 

2,357 

5,223 

1,033 


1873.. 

52,810 

73,922 

6,273 

615 

80,710 

11,928 

6,111 

1,052 

2,596 

5,342 

1,326 


1874.. 

50,612 

82,573 

6,957 

635 

90,165 

11,725 

5,802 

1,461 

2,261 

1 5,227 

944 


1875.. 

51,620 

95,990 

6,840 

665 

103,495 

9,602 

5,400 

1,265 

2,059 

4,410 

963 


1876.. 

50,487 

90,840 

6,200 

819 

97,919 

11,726 

j 5,772 

1 

1,232 

2,264 

5,124 

1,051 
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Tioals of silver equal to about 

Es. 

250 

ditto 

325 

250 

ditto 

325 

260 

ditto 

.. 325 

250 

ditto 

325 

300 

ditto 

.. 390 

.. 1,300 


.. 1,690 


The head-quarters are at present at Lien-goon hut it is proposed to move 
them to Eng-tsienonthe Irrawaddy Valley (State) Kailway which traverses 
the^ownship from south to north. The stations, in th^ township are at 
Thamaing (ateut to be moved to Eng-tsien), Hlaw-ga and Hmaw-bhee (about 
to be moved some two miles south from sW-tsoo where it now is too near 

^“^Dmdng^he Burmese rule the Hmaw-bhee ‘^Myo^’ included only the 
Hmaw-bhee, Lien-goon and Kyoung-goon circles and was bounded on ^le 
west by the Hlaing, on the north by the Myo, on the south by the laoOO- 
kvaw, whilst towards the west the official boundary is given as the Kyaik- 
ka-loot pagoda. The Myo-thoo-gyee resided at Wa-hta-ya where there were 


Fisheries 
Tomigya 

Land •• •• 

Charges for taking the revenue to 
the Myo-tsa at Amarapoora . . 

Capitation and other taxes 

Total 

In addition a tax equalling Rs. 1-8-0 was levied on each plough aud sent 
to the Governor at Eangoon^ and 25 baskets of unbusked rice for each plwigli 
were paid to the local 6-overnmentand stored in the public granary in Ean- 
ffoon. The Myo-thoo-gyee got 15 baskets of unhusked rice for each plough. 
The taxes paid in kind were carried at the expense of the cultivators. 

HMAW-BHEE.— A small river in the township of the same name in the 
Rangoon district which rises in the lower slopes of the Pegu Romas aud 
flowing southwards past Hmaw-bhee turns west and falls into the Hlaing at 
Hmaw-bhee-wa-rwa, a few miles below A-lien-a-lay on the opposite bank. In 
the rains boats of considerable burden can go up to Hmaw-bhee. Where it 
turns west, near Kyee-beng-tsbiep and Mo-gyo-pyit villages, the Lieu-goon 
leaves it and falls into the Hlaing at Wa-hta-ya. Of late years the Lien-goon 
has become the main outlet, the lower portion of the Hmaw-bhee having 
silted up. 

HMAW-DAW. — A village of 536 inhabitants in 1877 in the len-da- 
poo-ra circle, Anygee township, Rangoon district, on the edge of the Twan-te 
Taw-gyee. 

HMAW-KAN. — A village in the Prome district eleven miles in a direct 
line south-east of Prome, in 18° 43' 50" N. and 95° 25' 40" E. on the ba,nk of 
the Zay stream, six miles north of the Engma lake, on the western portion of 
the large rice tract which extends from the Naweng river southwards to the 
limit of the district. 

HMAW-THE.— A stream in the Bassein district which rises in the Kyoon- 
la-ha lake and after flowing for some distance eastwards turns north and joius 
the Ee-gyee. It is about one hundred feet wide near its mouth and four or 
five feet deep. In the rains it is navigable by boats about 30 feet long but in 
the dry season it consists of a series of lakes fringed with scrab forest. 
The banks are in some parts high and there is much rice cultivation in the 
country on both sides. 
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HMAW-WON. — A stream in the Than-lyeag or Syriam township of the 
Rangoon district formed by the junction of numerous rivulets which rise in 
the plains towards the north and, fed by several creeks which communicate 
with the Pegu river and with each other, it falls into the Hlaing or Ran- 
goon river not far from its mouth. It is tidal beyond Re-bhaw-gan where it is 
joined by the Bhaw from the west ; through this channel communication can 
be kept up with the Pegu river which that creek joins just above Syriam or 
Than-lyeng. The banks are steep and muddy and free of tree forest. At hood 
tides large boats can ascend for a considerable _ distance but at and below 
Kyouktan, the head-quarters of the Syriam sub-division of the district, about 
seven miles from the mouth, rocks render the passage difficult and dangerous 
at other seasons. Traversing a rich rice-producing country the stream flows 
past numerous villages of some size and importance. ' 

HMAW-WON. — ^A revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township of the 
Rangoon district at the mouth of the Rangoon river. The aspect of the 
southern portion of the country is that of an extensive plain richly cultivated, 
the uncultivated parts being low and subject to inundation : the northern por- 
tion has a good deal of tree forest. In the extreme south is a masonry 
pillar which marks the entrance to the Rangoon river. The inhabitants, who 
are principally agriculturists, numbered 7,740 in 1876 when the land i-evenue 
was Rs. 68,606, the capitation-tax Rs. 8,415 and the gross revenue Rs. 67,167. 

HMAW-ZA.— A village about five and a_ half miles E. S. E. of the 
town of Prome on the edge of a large tract of rice country. There is here a 
station of the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Railway. 

HNAI-GTO. — A revenue circle in the north-western portion of the 
Donabyoo township of the Thoon-khwa district, forming a level tract at one time 
covered with tree and grass forest but now coming under cultivation owing to 
the construction of protecting embankments. The inhabitants are principally 
traders, gardeners and rice cultivators. It now includes the once independent 
circle of Kan-goo. In 1876 it had 5,828 inhabitants, a land revenue of 
Rs. 11,267 and a gross revenue of Rs. 19,382 of which Rs. 5,765 were derived 
from the capitation-tax, 

HNA-MOUNG-GYA. — A small revenue circle in the Mye-boon township, 
Kyouk-hpyoo district, half a square mile in extent and with a population of 
159 souls in 1876. It is a tract of country given as a grant under the waste 
land rules and being by the effect of these rules independent of any Thoogyee, 
the grantee dealing directly with the State, it is shewn in the returns as a 
circle. 

HNGET-KHOUNG. — A conspicuous pagoda-crowned rock at the mouth 
of Kyouk-hpyoo harbour, called Pagoda rock in the charts. 

HNGET-KYOON. — A creek in the Nga-poo-taw township, Basseia dis- 
trict. See Thoung-gale. 

HNGET-PYAW. — A tidal creek in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon-khwa 
district, about 14 miles in length connecting the Re-zoo-daing and the Tha- 
rwot creeks. It is navigable throughout by river steamers. 

HNGET-THAIK. — A small island off Tavoy Point, at the mouth of the 
Tavov river, called Cap Island in the charts. 



TTN’TT KAING —A revenue circle in the Wa-kha-roo township, A mliust 

e»t Ld we.tl2 miles ^long: the whole length ot the 
Wo. kha-roo rivei^from its source in tlie Toung-gnyo range to its yinction 
wi?h the Salween with an area of 25,715 acres. It has the Pa-gna circle and 

the sea on the^ J^^^^^^^^ seen from an eminence the wliole surface ot the 

circle appears to consist of an almost '^^broken extent of uplands ^ 

tree forSt, with several lofty hills Joil^ 

lotul is in a narrow plain along the Wa-kha-roo nver. The soil ot tlie upianu 

irgenerSly poirandinthe dry weather waterless, there being ^o , wells or 
other arti/eial means of obtaining water bnt as the the 

mation it is to some extent used for garden cultivation ^h^ f 
sea shore contain ores which are extracted m S?o?the vih^^^ 

of the residents in the vicinity. The majority of the^^^^^^ 

of Wa-kha-roo cultivate land on the other side of the 'f* inis^ 

Zaya to'wnship. The inhabitants of the other villages are most y B»iimmd 
Taiaing who Ltled here when there was n sugar 
In 1868 the inhabitants numbered 1,523, the 

capitation-tax Es. 1,610 and the gross ^ 6 g? 

numbers and amounts were 2,357, Es. 4,022, Es. 2,595, and Es. b,fal7 

respectively. 

HOON.— A river in Eamree (Earah^ai) which falls into the sea on the 
eastern shore of that island near the southern extremity. 

Trnn'N MYOTIK-BHET. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, 
in thfsonthern portion of Eamree island, about 24 square 
which rice suwar-cane and indigo are cultivated. The population lu 18/6 
nSered’2,6'68 souls, the land revenue was Es. 2,770, the capitation-tax 
Es. 2,920 and the gross revenue Es. 5,885. 

HOON-TOUNG-BHET. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district 
in the south of Eamree island and on its western coast, 

29 square miles, in which sugar-cane is largely cultivated. It had, m 1876, an 

riese population ot 1,802 »al.. In that ym the 

Es, 2,327, the capitation-tax Es. 1,950 and the gross revenue Es. 45413. 

HOUNG-THA-EAW.— A river in the Amherst district which rises in 
Siamese territory east of the province and flows through the mountains whici 
mark the boundary between the two countries. _ Crossing the frontiei i 
15° 41' 19" N. and 98° 36' E., where the demarcating lme_ traverses a broaa 
den , it rushes with great velocity amongst a mass of mountains densely clothed 
with thick and heavy tree forest, here passing between high and scarped banks, 
there washing the feet of the spurs sent down by the dark walls which shut 
in its valley on the east and on the west, now silent and still, now white and 
foaming as it dashes over rocky steeps from one table-land to another. Cn-a- 
dually the hills recede, feathery bamboos waving over the reflecting waters are 
seen mixed with the dense forest ; these gives place to elephant grass and 
at last near Gyaing, where it joins the Hlaing-hhwai from the north, patches 
of cultivation appear on the gradually sinking banks. It is navigable by boats 
for SOU 16 distaucc beyond Aleet^n, 80 miles trom. !Maulinain, 

HOTJNG-THA-EAW. — A township in the extreme south-eastern comer of 
the Amherst district, hounded on the east by Thoung-yeng and on the west by 
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the Hounff-tha-raw. Highly mountainous and densely wwded it produces 
much valuable timber but is sparsely inhabited, chiefly by Kareng, and con- 
tains but little cultivation and that principally in hill-gardens or fcoungya. it 
is divided into five revenue circles and m 1876 fiad a population ot 11625 
souls and produced only Rs. 6,902 as land revenue and Es. 9,o7b as eapita- 
tion-tax. One of the most important trade routes traverses the tovrnship. 
Siamese cattle-dealers annually bring in large numbers of beasts via ^ya-wad- 
dee— an ancient town of some celebrity now a small village on the Ihoung- 
yencf— to Kaw-ka-riet, the head-quarters of the township, where theie is a 
LttTe market, and thence to Gyaing and on through the Gyaing Than-lweng 
township towards Tha-htoon, Shwe-gyeng and Pegu. . -r 

HP A- AN. — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township, Amherst 
district, on the left bank of the Salween but lying south of the Hpa -an stream 
and inhabited mainly by Toungthoo. In 1876 it had ^ ° , 

souls, a land revenue of Es. 2,245 and a gross revenue of Es. 5,0o6, of which 
Es. 2,810 were from the capitation-tax. 

HP A- AN. — A village in the Amherst district on the left bank of the 
Salween at the mouth of the Hpa-an stream, which separates the Gyaing 
Than-lweng from the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai township 
a detachment of regular police. A bazaar has lately been built. The vi la 
is divided into two portions ; in the north on the bank of i p ^ 
inhabitants are principally Burmans and numbered 573 souls m 18 1 6 t 
south are Toungthoo gardeners who in the same year numbered 718 ibis 
villao-e is on the main trade route with Siam and immediately belo i 
publfc ferry by which large numbers of Shan and home-bmd cattle a e 
Sually taken to Tha-htooS and thence to Shwe-gyeng and Pegu and the 
Eangoon district generally. _ _ , . , ^ . 

HPA-AN.— A small tidal stream in the Amherst district which falls into 
the Salween at the village of the same name about 34 miles above Maulmain. 
It rises in the plain between the Salween and the HMng-bhwai near the source 
of the Kha-zaing, a tributary of the latter, the two intercommunicating duimo 
the rains. It is navigable only by canoes or small boats. 

HPk-BYOUK. — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, 
Amherst district lying in the centre of the country between the Houng-tha-iaw 

on the east and ZTi 

and the Gvaing on the north and south. It was inhabited in 18/b by dbU 
persons mostly Taking, but contains hardly any culBvated spots. The land 
revenue that year was Es. 138 and the capitation-tax Es. 33 . 

HPA-GAT. — A village in the Amherst district, the head-quarters of tie 

by the natives of India and others who resort to the cave to 

the bats’ dun 2 : for manure. . 1 

HPA-GAT —A township in the Amherst district oecuppng the country 
betwSn th^Salween on the eLt and the Doon-tha-mee and Bheng-laing on the 
west. It is divided into three revenue circles, Myaing-gyee, Myaing-ga e 



HPAI-KHA-TA. — A small stream in the Amherst district which falls 
into the Salween river and helps to carry off from the Doon-reng plain the 
natural rainfall and the spill of the Salween which comes in at and above 
Hpa-au. 

HPAI-KHA-TA. — A small villag*e, of 551 inhabitants in 1876, in the 
circle of the same name in the Amherst district, lying on both banks of the 
Hpai-kha-ta at its mouth in the Salween. 

HPA-LAT. — A village in the Martaban township^ Amherst district, at 
the foot of the Koo-la-ma peak of the Martaban hills, a little north of 
Martaban. In 1876 it had 1,086 inhabitants. 

HPA-TENG. — A village of 661 inhabitants in 1876 on the east bank 
of the Salween north of Htoon-aing, in the Htoon-aing circle of the Gyaing 
Than-lweng township, Amherst district. 

HPAN-HPA. — A village with 818 inhabitants in 1876 on Bheeloo island^ 
Amherst district. In 1868 it had 616 inhabitants, 

HPAN-KHA-BENG. — A revenue circle in the Taroop-hmaw township, 
Henzada district, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, south ofTaroop-hmaw 
Myoma, containing but little cultivation. In the centre of the circle is a 
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Bhene-lain®, tlie last in the south and the most cultivated. In the north the 
country is hilly and densely wooded and in the south it is undulating with low 
marshy tracts here and there. In the southern circle tobacco is extensively 
erown on the sand hanks left dry after the waters of the Bheng-laing and Sal- 
ween fall. The head-quarters are at Hpa-gat, a small village on the Salween 
30 miles from Maulmain. In 1876 the inha^bitants numbered 9,192 souls, the 
land revenue was Es. 5,376 and the capitation-tax Es. 8,114. township 

together with Tha-htoon and Martaban were transferred from Martaban (now 
Shwe-gyeng) to Amherst in 1864-65. 

HPA-GOO.— A large village in the Hpa-goo west circle, Rangoon district, 
on the left bank of the Pegu river iu 16° 64' N. and 96° 26' E., inhabited by 
Taking and Burmans who are mainly engaged in rice cultivation. In 1876 
the inhabitants numbered 1,956 souls. 

HPA-GOO ANOUK. — A revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township, 
Rangoon district, extending eastwards from the left bank of the Pegu river 
north of and adjoining the Poo-gan-doung circle. In 1876 the population 
was 4,830, the land revenue Rs. 26,060, the capitatiou-tax Bs. 5,648 and the 
gross revenue Es. 31,698. 

HPA-GOO ASHE. — A revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township, 
Rangoon district, at the mouth of the Tsit-touug river, lying on the north of 
the A-dwon creek. In 1876 the population was 8,020, the land revenue 
Rs. 20,464, the capitatiou-tax Rs. 8,743, and the gross revenue Es. 30,907. 
Until 1874 Hpa-goo Ashe and Hpa-goo Anouk formed one circle. 

HPAI-KHA-TA. — ^A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township, 
Amherst district, on the left bank of the Salween river, extending for some 
distance northward from the Hpa-won stream. It has a large population of 
Taking and is well cultivated. In 1876 the population was 2,253, the land 
revenue Rs. 3,110 and the capitatiou-tax Rs. 2,372. 
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narrow stretch, of water called the Hpan-tha-beng lake, valuable as a fishery. 
In 1876 the population numbered 7,049, the land revenue was Rs. 2,855, the 
capitation-tax Es. 6,588 and the gross revenue Rs. 18,473. 

HPA-NOON.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, Amherst 
district, on the lower slopes of the hills which cover the face of the southern 
part of the district, and lying between the Houng-tha-raw on the east and the 
Attaran on the west, immediately above the junction of the Zamee and the 
■Weno--raw which form the latter river. It is inhabited by Kareng and con- 
tains but little cultivation. In 1876 the land revenue was Rs, 865, the capi- 
tation-tax Rs. 1,442 and the population 1,510. 

HPA-OXJK. — A revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst district, 
between the Toung-gnyo hills and the Salween below the town of Maulmain, 
lying between the Kaw-kha-nee and Kyouk-tan circles. It is divided into 
five distinct longitudinal belts of country : (a) the slopes of the range, 
unadapted for cultivation ; (b) the upland tract at the foot of the range, suit- 
able for gardens ; (c) undulating ground, fitted for gardens and in some places 
for rice but with poor soil ; (d) the alluvial plain ; (e) swampy land, where the 
dhanee palm is grown. The population, composed mainly of Taking, in 1868 
numbered 2,144, and in 1876, 2,847 souls. The land revenue in these years was 
Rs. 7,860 and Rs. 8,018 and the capitation-tax Es. 2,247 and Es. 2,585 
respectively. 

HPA-OUK. — A village of 1,583 inhabitants in the circle of the same 
name, Zaya township, Amherst district. 

HPAEO-TSIEN.— A revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai 
township, Amherst district, on the left bank of the Thoung-yeng, stretch- 
ino> from its mouth south-eastwards. It is inhabited by a few Kareng, 
who in 1876 numbered 340 souls, and may be said to be without any 
cultivation. The land revenue in 1876 was Rs. 92 and the eapitation-tax 
Rs. 126. 

HPA-THIEN.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, 
Amherst district, on the Zamee a little above the junction of that river with 
the Weii<^-raw, It is a hilly and forest-covered tract^, thinly cultivated and 
inhabited by Kareng. In 1876 the population numbered 1,319 souls, the 
land revenue was Rs. 860 and the capitation-tax Rs. 1,497. 
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HPOUNG-LBNG. — The most northern township of the Eangoou district, 
now including A-kha-reug and Daw-boon and extending from the bank of the 
Peo-u river northward along the valley of the Poo-zwon-donng into the hills 
winch form the lower slopes of the Pegu Eomas. It has an area of about 
880 square miles and is divided into seven revenue circles. Powards the 
south the country is well cultivated with rice which is brought down the 
Poo-zwon-doung and Pegu rivers to Eangoon. In the north the hills are 
covered with dense forest amongst which teak, Pyeug-gado, Pyeng-ma, Eng, 
and other valuable timber are found. The most important and largest villages 
are in the rice plains to the south where the country is intersected by numer- 
ous creeks which fall into the Poo-zwon-doung and Pegu rivers and aflord 
the inhabitants a ready means of conveying their crops to Eangoon. ihe 
township is also traversed by the road to Pegu, constructed and kept in repair 
by the Public Works Department. The Poo-zwon-doung is navipble by large 
boats as far as Bhoora-gyee and the Pegu river throughout its length in 
this township. In 1876 the population was 84,477, the l^d revenue 
Es. 169,546, the capitation-tax Es. 41,842 and the gross revenue Es. 212,610. 
The head-quarters are at Hlay-goo on the Poo-zwon-doung river and the 
Eangoon and Pegu road 28 miles from Eangoon. 

HPYOO. — river in the Toung-ngoo district which rises in the eastern 
slopes of the Pegu Eomas and after a south-easterly course of about seventy 
miles falls into the Tsit-toung 28 miles south of louiig-ngoo. Ihe fast 5b 
miles tire through £1 HcUtow valley ^ almost a ravinej intersected by bubsidi^aiy 
spurs and with numerous mountain torrents bringing down the drainage, ihe 
last five or six miles before it enters the plains are blocked by rapids and 
in some places the water rushes through narrow channels dug out between 
high walls of rock that once opposed themselves to the torrent. The 
ncn-thern slopes of the hills amongst which the riveiv winds are covered 
with dry open forest of Pyeng-gado {Xylid doluhTj^OTMis), Myouk-khyaw 
{Hoinalium tome7itosuni) and Teak {Tectofia grandis)^ whilst the southern 
are seen covered with large heavy climbing bamboos, Theng-gan (Hopca 
odorata)^ Kn.-gnyerig {Dipterocarpiis alatus) n>nd. other species (as D. turhina- 
tus, dc.)j Oak {Quercus BrandiBwia) md other gxeen forest^’ trees. 
During the rains boats can ascend for some 16 miles as far as Meng-lan 
village where the plain country ceases and the hills commence, and at this 
season a considerable quantity of. timber and of raw silk (the worm is 
extensively bred by the inhabitants) are brought down to the Tsit-toung for 
conveyance to the local markets. According to Mason it derives its name 
from a colony of Pyoo having settled on its banks. See Prome, 

HPYOUK-TSHIEP.— The southern portion of the large town of Shwe- 
donng in the Prome district seven miles below Prome on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy at the mouth of the little Koo-la stream, forming a separate 
revenue circle. In 1876 the population numbered 8,356. 

HPYOUK-TSHIEP-GOON.— A tiny village in the Meng-dai circle, 
Thayet township, Thayet distinct, about six miles south-west from Thayet- 
myo ; in the neighbourhood are two salt wells which were worked in the 
Burmese time and yielded a small quantity of bfine. 

"HTAN-BENG-GYO. — A revenue circle in the Ee-gyee township, Bas- 
sein district, on the left bank of the Bassein river which forms its northern 
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boundary. It has an area of about eleven square miles and is fairly well 
populated and cultivated^ the villages being more numerous than further south 
in the township. The inhabitants are engaged in agriculture and in fisbing. 
In the -west of the circle is the Myit-kyo lake, which w^as once a portion of 
the Bassein river and has been formed by the current cutting a channel through 
the narrow neck of a bend. There are good fair-weather cart roads throughout 
the circle. In 1876 the population numbered 1,315 souls, the land revenue 
was Es. 3,505, the capitation-tax Es. 4,220 and the gross revenue Es. 8,636. 

HTAN-BOUK. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township of the 
Prome district just to the east of Prome and on the left bank of the Na-weng 
river, containing five village tracts. In 1876 the population numbered 1,784, 
the land revenue was Es. 2,092, the capitation-tax Es. 1,780 and the gross 
revenue Es. 8,997. 
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HTAN-DAW-GYEE.— A revenue circle in the Pegu township of the 
Eangoon district, lying in the hilly country at the source of the Pegu river 
along which it extends south-south-east, and but very little cultivated. The 
principal trees are Teak {Tectona grandis)) Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolahriformis')) 
Pyeng-rna [LagerstYoeinia regince)^ Ka-gnyeng {Dipteroearpus^ alatiis), the 
two last in abundance, and bamboos. Wild elephants, deer, tiger and hog 
are met with. It contains no large villages. In 1876 the population w"as 
3,844, the land revenue Es. 3,530 and the capitation -tax Es. 4,248. 

HTAN-GOUK.— A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet dis- 
trict, lying between the Made stream on the north and the boundary of 
the district on the south. It has an area of 25,600 acres of which 21,879 
are unculturable waste and about 1,750 only cultivated. In 1872 the revenue 
wasEs. 3,240, about twm-thirds of which were derived from the capitation-tax, 
and the population was found by the census to number 1,827 souls. This 
circle now contains Kyouk-mai and Pyen-doung, the first of which was added 
in 1862 when its Thoogyee resigned, and the second in 1864 when its Thoo- 
gyee was dismissed for harbouring dacoits. In 1876 the population numbered 
1,387 souls, tbe land revenue was Es. 1,497; the capitation-tax Es. 1,708 
and the gross revenue Es. 8,301. 

HTAN-LE-BENG. — A revenue circle in theZa-lwon township, Henzada 
district, with a large area under rice cultivation. In 1876 the popula- 
tion numbered 2,791 souls, the land revenue was Es. 4,902, the capitation-tax 
Es. 2,377 and the gross revenue Es. 7;589. 

HTAN-LE-BENG.— A revenue circle in the Thee-kweng township, 
Bassein district, enclosed between the Pan-ma- wad-dee and the Myoung-mya 
rivers on the east, west and south and joining the Thee-kweng circle of the 
same township on the north. It has an estimated area of 109 square miles. 
The country generally is low and much intersected by creeks none ot which 
are of much importance ; the Kyoon-toon, a tributary of the Myoung-rnya 
which it joins near Kwe-le, is perhaps the most worthy of notice but 
it is navigable by boats 40 feet in length for ten miles only from its mouth. 
The largest village is Kan-gyee in 16° 44' N. and 95° 5' E. in the centre of a 
patch of rice cultivation, inhabited mainly by Burmese.^ In 1876 tbe popula- 
tion was 6,662, the land revenue Es. 22,602, the capitation-tax Es. 6,900 and 
the gross revenue Es. 31,970, 
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.,1: in the Langoon district which 
the centre of the Angyee township 
It is fed by the tide and 
burden can ascend as 
-producing tract : at the 


HTAN-MA-NAING.—A tidal creek 
has its source in the marshy ground in u 
and falls into the Bassein or Tha-khwot-beng creek 
at all seasons during the flood boats of 400 paske 
far as the village of Htan-ma-naiug, situated in a r. 

ebb it is almost dry. t , ■ j. • irooorw 

TTTAN-MA-1S[AING. — ^A village in the Eangoon district m p o-j in. 
and 96° 12' E. about four miles W the mouth of the 

wliieli at the Yilla^-e is still a considerable stream. In 18oJ it was tiio itsi 
deuce of the Extra Assistant Commissioner of the Angyee township and con- 
tained about 1,250 inhabitants, almost all Taking, 

to 1 162 They are nearly all engaged m the manufacture of salt oi in tiaUe 
Sthouol; the village is surrounded by fertile land wed adapted for the cultiv- 
ation of rice. This village is noted for its unhealthiness for all who are not 
natives of the place. _ , r +i 

HTAN-MA-NAING. — A revenue circle in the Angyee township ot the 
Ean«-oon district, bounded on the north by the A-hpa-roon stream which 
separates it from the Ko-doung circle ; on the south by the Tha-khwot-peiig ; 
and on the south-east by the To. On the west it is separated from Livwa-dee, 

bvthe Taw-kha-ran and Taw-dwon streams, and from Kaw-hmoo by the law- 

koo stream. Its greatest length from north to south is about 14 ds 

greatest breadth about eight miles and the area 92 miles. In 18o.) it 
had 4,286 inhabitants, and in 1876, 2,678. In the former year but little 

cultivation was carried on, the energies of the people being entirely tin own 

into the manufacture of salt, the pans occupying 1,580 acres of ground. _ borne 
parts of the circle are very fertile and in 1876 the land revenue had risen to 
Es. 13,515, whilst the amount realized on account of the capitation-tax was 
Es. 8,473 and the gross revenue Es. 23,7 03. 

HTAN-PA-BAING.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng town- 
ship, Amherst district, which in 
land revenue was Es. / 
includes the lendoo circle. 

HTAN-TA-BENG. — A long straggling and poor village built in three 
rows of houses, in the circle of the same name in the Eangoon district on the 
rio-ht bank of the Hlaing river a few miles south of the Kook-ko, or southern 
mouth of the Bhaw-lay stream. Annually under water there are no roads, 
but hero and there are patches of bricked footpaths and elsewhere logs ol. 
trees to keep the pedestrian’s feet from getting wet. At high rises of the 
Hlaing this is not sufficient and the logs themselves arc somethnes, as in 1877, 
one or two feet under water. At the lower end of the village there is a 
monastery, a zayat or public rest-house and a good well. In the centre 
of the village there is an old tank, the water green and muddy, and behind 
the village a larger one, dug a few years ago. _ Stretching away westward are 
• rice fields hut the soil is poor and they are liable to be submerged on any 
; high ris6 of the river. The iuhabifcautSy who ate rice cultivators^ fasherinou 
and raftsmen, numbered 1,012 in 1877. In the first Burmese war a body 
of some 3,000 Burmese being strongly stockaded near this village a force 
under Colonel Godwin was sent to disperse it. The British were received 
bv a brisk fire from 86 nieces of artilldvy of various calibres but the stockade 


1876 had 4,178 inhabitants. In tb 

4,250 and the capitation-tax Es. 4,157 
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was carried by storm with little difficulty or loss whilst the Burmese suffered 
' severely, 

HTAN-TA-BENG.— A revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhee township of the 
Bangoon clistrict south of the junction of the Bhaw-lay creek and the Hlaing 
river, A part of the circle is under rice cultivation and the rest of the 
country is covered with tree and grass forest subject to inundation during the 
rains. The inhabitants of some of the villages are largely engagedin fishing. 
In 1876 the land revenue was Rs, 11,707, the capitation-tax Bs. 4,180 and the 
gross revenue Rs. 17,027. The only villages of any importance are Htan-ta- 
beng and Htien-nhit-peng. In 1876 there were 5,442 acres under rice and 
714 acres fallow. The agricultural stock consisted of 1,111 buffaloes, 61 cows 
bulls and bullocks, 230 pigs, 131 carts, 838 ploughs and 54 boats. The 
population in 1877 was — 

Btirmans .. .. .. .. 1,760 

Talamg . , . . . . * . 657 

Kareng .. .. .. 1,491 

Chinese . . . , . . . . 4= 

natives of India .. 1 

Total .. 3,913 


HTAN-THOON-BENG. — A large village in the Henzada district, nine 
or ten miles inland, west of Kanouiig, in an extensive rice tract. 

HTAN-THOON-BENG. — A revenue circle in the Myanoung township of 
the Henzada district south of the town of Hyanoung, very largely cultivated 
with rice. In 1876 it had 6,080 inhabitants, the land revenue was Rs, 12,735, 
the capitation- tax Rs. 5,565 and the gross revenue Rs. 18,968. 

HTAN-THOON-KHWA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district well 
cultivated with rice, lying to the westward of Poungday and about a mile south 
of the high road to the north. Its largest village, Htan-thoon-khwa, is in the 
north. It now includes three village tracts. In 1876 it had 849 inhabitants, 
the land revenue was Rs, 884 and the capitation-tax Rs. 813. 

HTAN-THOON-KHWA.— A village in the Prome district in 18^^ 28' N. 
and 95° 32' 10" E. about two and a half miles west of Poungday and a mile 
south of the military road from Rangoon to the northern frontier. It is 
inhabited principally by rice growers. 

HTAN-ZENG-HLA. — A revenue circle in theRe-gyee township, Bassein 
district, occupying a long narrow strip of country on the left bank of the 
Htan-zeng-hla from the Kyaik-pee to the Tshat-poo on the north. Its area is 
about 27 square miles. The country is, generally, flat and open, but on the 
north there is a ridge of elevated land. This circle is fairly well cultivated 
but the inhabitants are largely employed in fishing. In 1876 it had 2,856 
inhabitants, the land revenue was Es. 5,528, the capitation-tax Rs. 2,950 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 14,342. 

HTAW-KA-NO. — A village in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon-khwa 
district, about 13 miles W. S. W. from Shwe-loung, as the crow flies. It has 
a population of about 600 souls, 

HTEE-LOON. — A revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlalng-bliwai town- 
ship, Amherst district, with a small population of Toungthoo engaged in 
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noriculture. In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 1,197, the land rcYenuo was 
Bs. 1,628 and the capitation-tax Bs. 1,355. 

TTn’TFl'Pl-TjOON A village in the circle of the same name in tlie 

Amherst district on the road between, and about eqiudistant irom, Hpa-au 
and Hlaino-.bhwai inhabited by Toung-thoo. The low forest-covered lulls 
south of this village were up to 1870 the resort of gangs ol robbers who 
liarriGd tliG iiihsibittiiits far «Mid wide. ^ ^ 

TTT'T^.’F.-TRH'WAI. — A revenue circle in the Ila-tliai-doung township, 
Akyab district. In 1876 the land revenue was Bs. 4,801, 

Es. 3,537, the gross revenue Es. 8,698 and the number ot inhabitants 3 ,.j, 
HTIEN-DAW. — A large village of some 2,000 inhabitants in the Henzada 
district in 17° 51' 40" N. and 95° 34' E. on a backwater of the Irrawaddy and 
about two miles east of the main channel. The inhabita,nts J 

traders and cultivators of miscellaneous products. It contams a Police statiom 
HTIEN-DAW — A revenue circle in the Henzada district on the east 
hank of the Irrawaddy and south of Mo-gnyo ; the centre is under rme cultiv- 
ation. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 5,642, the capitation-tax Es. b,ao, 
the gross revenue Es. 14,258 and the population 8,191. 

HTIEE-HNIT-PENG-. — A village in the Htan-ta-beng circle of the 
Hmaw-bhee township, Eangoon district, which in 1876 had 681 inhabitants. ^ 
HTIEN-POUK-HYO-GOON. — A village in the Promo district in 31° 10' 
N. and 95° 28' 40* E. in the Engma township, to the east of the Myit-ma-klia 
river and inhabited mainly by agriculturists. 

HTOO.— A small stream in the Henzada district which has its source m 
the Pegu mountains and after a south-westerly course of aboiib 35 miles lails 
into the Myit-ma-kha near Bhoora-ngoo, having received numerous additions 
in its course from mountain torrents and streams of the same character ns its 
own. In the rains small boats can ascend for a considerable distance, ihe 
higher part of its course is roeky and the banks are steep. It trarerses a 
valuable teak tract in which other important forest trees are found, as rjreng- 
gado {Xylia dolabriformis),Eng {Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) and Htouk-kyan 
iTermmalia macrocarpa) which are floated down during the rains. 

HTOO. — A lake in the Henzada district, a little north of the 18th 
parallel of latitude and, in a direct line, about ten miles west of the Irrawaddy. 
It is bounded on the north and west by low hills and trickling down trom 
these numerous small springs keep up the supply of vt^ater which is augmented 
durino" the rains by the Ma-inya stream with the drainage froni .the Arakan 
hills. ° The banks are low and marshy and shew that at one time this lake 
was much larger than it is now. The a,verage depth in the dry weather is 
not more than three or four feet and at this season the water is clear. In the 
centre of the lake is a small island. 

HTOON-AING.— -A village on the left hank of the Salween river 
’ opposite the month of the Bheng-laing with 1,174 inhabitants in 1870. 
In 1827 a large body of Taking emigrants from Pegu settled here and in the 
surrounding country which is now well cultivated. 

HTOON-AIEG.— A revenue circle in the Gya,ing Than-lweng township, _ 
Amherst district, on the left bank of the Salween river opposite the mouth ot 






the Bheng-king ; it is well cultivated and inhabited mainly by Taking of 
whom some 6,000 settled hereabouts in 1827_under the “ Syriam Eaja/' who 
had escaped from Pegu after attempting to drive out the Burmese and re-esta- 
blish the Peguan kingdom. In 1876 it had 3,806 inhabitants, the land revenue 
was Es. 4,919 and the eapitation-tax Es. 3,940. It now includes the Kaw- 
gaik and the Kaw-hlaik circles. 

HTOON-BHO. — A large village in the Padoung township, Prome district, 
also called Toung-ngoo, in 18° 30' 16" N. and 95° 10' 15" E. on the right bank 
of tliG Iri'a-Wtiddy tit tlio nioutli of the K-ha-wa stroani a inilo and a half abovo 
the southern boundary of the district. It has acquired the name of Htoon-bho 
from the fact that limestone is brought hither from the Kyouk-htoon hill some 
six miles off and burned on the banks of the river. The inhabitants are cul- 
tivators, lime burners and petty merchants who carry on trade with the inland 
villages. 

HTOON-BHO. — revenue circle in the south of the Padoung township 
of the Prome district lying on the bank of the Irrawaddy between the Kha-wa 
stream on the east and the Henzada district on the west. A little rice 
cultivation is carried on near the river. Htoon-bho at the mouth of the 
Kha-wa is the largest village. In 1876 the population numbered 4,185, the 
land revenue was Es. 3,611, the capitation-tax Es. 4,70 d and the grosa^ieveniie 
Es, 8,992. It now includes the Tha-bye-hla and the Kweng-hla circles. 

HTOON-BHO. — A small hamlet in the centre of the Kya-gan circle, 
Myoung-mya township, Bassein district ; the few inhabitants are employed 
in burning the lime quarried in the neighbourhood. 

HTOON-MAN. — A revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst district, 
which extends westwards from the Toung-gnyo range towards the Salween, 
from whieli it is cut off by a portion of the Kwon-hla circle. It has the 
Wa-kha-roo river and the Kwon-hla circle on the south and the Ka-law-thaw 
circle on the north, and contains a total area of about 14,000 acres most of 
which is fertile plain land. It was originally called the Kwon-ka-moo circle 
(pronoimced Kivan-ha-moo). Htoon-man was separated from Kwon-ka-moo as 
a police measure but the Thoogyee having been relieved of police duties the 
two circles were again united as Htoon-man where the Kwon-ka-moo Ihoogyee 
died. In 1868 the population, all Taking, numbered 764 souls, the land 
revenue was Es. 5,107 and the eapitation-tax Es. 777. In 1876 these were 
1,043, Es. 8,315 and Es. 1,077 respectively. 

HTOON-TA-LOOT.— A revenue circle, now including A-byeng, in the 

south-east of that portion of the Za-lwon township lying on the right bank 

of the Irrawaddy. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 7,946, the eapitation-tax 
Es. 8,742, the gross revenue Es. 15,161 and the population 4,458. 

HTOUK-MA. — A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet district, on 
the bank of the Irrawaddy, shut in on the north and west by the Kyouk-poon 
hill and on the south by the Touug-mouk-theng-gan spur, the boundary ot 
the district. In 1872 it furnished as revenue Es. 1,880 from a population ot 
1 225 souls. Its largest village is Tsit-ta-ran on the bank of the Irrawaddy 
containing some 120 houses. It now includes the Tsit-ta-ran circle which was 
united with it in 1868. Subsequently Mya-wad-dee, Myoma and Toun^tsa- 
gaino- were ioined to it. In 1876 the population numbered 3,812 souls, the 
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land revenue was Es. 2,245, the capitation -tax Es. 4,057 and the gross 
revenue Es. 6,889. 

lEIvI-MAI. — A revenue circle in the Bassein district, adjoining the 
Thoon-ldiwa district. In 1876, the population was Es. 4,222, the land revenue 
Es. 8,276, the capitation-tax Es. 5,290 and the gross revenue Es. 13,982. 

lEM-MAI. — A large village in the extreme north of the circle of the 
same name and of the Bassein distinct, at the junction of the Meng-ma-hnaing 
and the lem-mai Ee-gyaw. In 1877 it had a population of 1,230 souls. 




lEM-MAI EE-GYAW.— A creek, partly in the Bassein and partly in the 
Thoon-khwa district, joining the Meng-ma-hnaing and the Keng-bhet streams. 
Boats of 50 or 60 feet in length can pass through with the flood tide in the 
dry weather and in the rains at all times. 

lEH-BA-POO-EA. — A revenue circle on the western borders of the 
Angyee township of the Eangoon district. It is separated from the La-wa-dee 
circle on the north by the Kyoon-ka-lway creek, on the west it is bounded by the 
To, on the north by the Kha-doon creek which divides it from the Twau-te 
circle and on the east by an imaginary line drawn through the Twan-te Taw- 
gyee : the area comprised within these limits is 73 square miles. The greater 
portion consists of high undulating ground. In 1876 the population numbered 
6,741 souls, the land revenue was Es. 14,782, the capitation-tax Es. 6,083 and 
the gross revenue Es. 21,775. 

lEEAWADDY.— The principal river in the province ; traversing the 
Pegu division from north to south. Its sources have never been explored. 
d’Anville, in the middle of the eighteenth century, considered it as identical 
with the Tsanpoo which flows through Thibet from west to east, and in 
Dalrymple’s map which accompanies Symes’ “ Embassy to Ava” the Tsanpoo 
is shewn as one of its sources, but the junction of the two is indicated by a 
dotted line to mark that the connection between them is uncertain. In 
1825 Klaproth adopted another idea, viz., that the Irrawaddy was a continu- 
ation of the Pinlaing-kiang which, after flowing through Western Yuuan, 
entered the valley of the Irrawaddy at Ba-mhaw. Even as late as 1854 
Dr. McClelland, in a note on the discharge of water by this river, wrote that 
“ makingall allowance for the extravagance ofBurmesehistoriaus there is enough 
in the authenticated history of the country to shew that great armies have 
‘‘passed and repassed to and from China. Besides which the Chinese 
“ characters of the boats and houses of Burma, together with some of the 
“ ceremonies of the people, suggest a more immediate and direct intercourse 
“ with China on the part of the Burmese than any other nation on the 
“western side of the Himalayas, so much so that I have often heard it 
“surmised by our oflBcers at Prome, as one way of accounting for the 
resemblances, that the IiTawaddy probably flows from China, not that 
“it was supposed to be navigable to that extent, but that its valleys may 
’“afford comparatively easy passes between the two countries." After 
noticing the discoveries of Lieutenant Wilcox and that geographer’s opinion 
' that the source of the Irrawaddy is in theKhamtee country, three hundred 
and sixty miles above Ava, he adds “ there can scarcely be a doubt that it 
“ must necessarily have a more extended course, more especially as it has been 
“ traced two hundred miles above Ava without observing any perceptible 
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diflPerenee or diminution of size/’ In 1827^ Lieutenants Wilcox and 
Burlton made a determined attempt to react the sources of the Irrawaddy 
and they satisfactorily proved that the Tsanpoo was the upper portion of the 
Dihong and was not connected with the Irrawaddy at all. The result of the 
explorations of these officers and of others has been to shew^ as conclusively as 
can be shewn until the river is traced to its source, that it rises in the southern 
slopes of the Patkoi mountains, one branch in 28° N. Lat. and 97° 30' E. 
Long, and another in the same mountains a few days’ journey further eastward^ 
the two, that to the west called by the Burmese Myit-gyee or ''Large river” and 
that to the east Myit-nge or " Small river”, uniting to form the Irrawaddy in 
about 26° N. Lat/^ Drs. Griffith and Bayfield and Captain Hannay shewed 
that Klaproth’s idea was erroneous, for they personally visited Ba-mhaw and 
found that the Ta-peng, the stream which enters the Irrawaddy at that town, 
was navigable only for small boats and was but an insignificant tributary of 
the great river which flows herej 250 miles above Ava, in a broad stream inter- 
seeted by islands (one channel alone between Ba-mhaw and the island lying 
opposite to it being 800 yards across) and navigable for steamers of light 
draught. If anything further was necessary it was furnished by the party 
under Major Sladen which visited Yunan in 1868 and followed the Ta-peng 
through a great portion of its course. 

Dr. Griffith found that the Irrawaddy where it receives the waters of the 
Mogoung stream above the first defile was about 600 yards broad. If 
Lieutenant Wilcox is right this point is 200 miles from the source and the 
area of country drained by the river here about five and a half square degrees ; 
at Ava 13|- square degrees ; at Prome 31 square degrees ; and at the head of 
the delta 82|- square degrees. 

The principal affluents are the Mogoung from the westward, which throws 
its waters into the main stream in 24° 50', the Shwe-lee which joins it from 
the east in 23° 40', and the Kyeng-dweng which unites with it from the west in 
21° 30'. 

The general course of the river is north and south. Shortly after leaving 
the mouth of the Mogoung where, as has already been stated, it is 
600 yards broad, it enters the first or upper defile. Here the greatest 
" breadth of the river does not exceed 250 yards and in all the bad places is 
“ contracted to within 100 and even 50. In the places above referred to the 
river rushes by with great velocity while the return waters, caused on 
either side by the surrounding rocks, occasion violent eddies and whirlpools 
"so as to render” a " boat unmanageable and if upset the best swimmer 
could not live in these places.” When the river is at its lowest no bottom is 
found in many places even at 40 fathoms. 

At Ba-mhaw, a short distance below the defile, it receives the waters of the 
Ta-peng from the east and then, after a long bend to the westward, turns south 
again and enters the second defile. This though not so grand as the first is 
exceedingly picturesque ; the stream, greatly contracted, winding in deathlike 
stillness under high bare rocks rising sheer out of the water. Still lower 
down, and not far from Mandalay, is the third or lowest defile. In this there 


are none of the dangers of the first and none of the rugged beauty of the 


^ Wilcox liimself placed the jiiuction in about 25° but Captain Hannay fixed it, and probably 
more correctly, in 2G°. 
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second, but the banks are covered with dense vegetation sloping down to the 
stream and with occasional almost perpendicular but wooded heights, aiford 
a pleasing picture, its softness contrasting with the grand and striking 
scenery of the first and second defiles. Except when the river is at its 
highest and the current consequently rapid and strong the navigation of the 
two lower defiles is easy and safe for all but very long steamers. Below 
this third defile the valley of Ava may be said to commence. It lies 
'^entirely on the east side of the Irrawaddy, the range of hiUs which 
"terminates at Sagain opposite Ava hemming the river closely in on the 
west. At the lower end of the valley comes in the fine stream of the Myit- 
nge. Just above this the great river contracts from a mile and more in 
width to about 800 yards, in passing between the rocky roots of the Sagain 
hills, and an isolated temple-crowned eminence on the left bank.”'^* At a 
very short distance below Tsa-gaing the river takes a sharp turn to the 
westw^ard and, after flowing in this direction for about 40 miles, to Tseng-dat, 
it gradually comes round to the south again, receiving the waters of the 
Kyeng-dweng from the -westward near the southern extremity of the sweep. 
Prom this point its course is due south for a considerable distance 
when, deflecting, it rims about soiith-w^est to Tsa-lay-myo. From this point 
its course is, roughly, east-south-east to the British frontier which 
it crosses in 19*^ 29' 3" N. and 95° 15' E., having then a breadth of throe 
quarters of a mile. Continuing east-south-east it rapidly widens and opposite 
Thayetmyo, about eleven miles lower down, is nearly three miles broad. 
Below this it contracts and flowing between bold and densely wooded banks 
it passes Prome48 miles further south and takes a great bend round to the west 
and then east-south-east again, the hills receding on both banks and the stream 
broadening considerably till, at Akouk-toung, a few miles above Myan-oung, a 
spur of the Arakan hills juts down to the river and ends abruptly in a preci- 
pice some three hundred feet high. Here the river enters the delta the hills 
finally receding and giving place to low alluvial plains formerly inundated for 
miles on both banks every year on the rise of the river but now protected on 
the west by extensive embankments. In about 17° 19' N. it takes another and 
sharper bend to the west, almost immediately returning to its former course 
and as it does so throwing off to the westward its first branch, the Basseiii 
river. Gradually trending round westward, it a little north of 17° sends off 
a branch eastward, the Panhlaing creek, which joins the Hlaing just above 
liangoon/the two forming the Rangoon river. In 17° the Pan-ta-naw leaves 
it to the west, and from this point the main river runs due south till, a few 
miles further on, it throws off a stream, which eventually reaches the sea as 
the To or China Bakir, and inclining westward breaks into numerous creeks. 
Prom 17° N. it divides and sub-divides, recommunicating on each side 
with the streams which have already left it, and converts the whole of the 
lower portion of its” valley into a network of anastomosing tidal creeks till it 
reaches the sea by nine principal mouths including on the west tlie Bassein 
river and its eastern entrance the Thek-ngay-thoung and on the east the Ilan- 
goon, the others and intervening ones being, from east to west, the To or China 
Bakir, the Pya-poon, the Kyoon-toon, the Irrawaddy, the Pya-ma-Iaw and its 
western branch the Pyeng-tha-loo, and the Rwe, all of which, as already stated, 

* Yufe’s Mission to Ava.*' 
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iiiteroommutiicate by uumerous cbannels. Tlie eastern and western are the 
• only ones used by seagoing ships, but a portion of the To or China Bakir is 
used by river steamers and large boats going from Eangoon to the Irrawaddy 
during the dry season when the route used during the rains, vid the Pan-hlaing 
or ufa the Kook-ko, is closed for want of water, and others are traversed in 
places by boats and river steamers passing inland between Rangoon and 
Bassein. This maritime delta, the protuberance of which has been caused by 
the deposition of the immense quantity of silt brought down by the river and 
which in this manner is still encroaching on the sea, is, especially in its lower 
part, cut up into an infinity of islands by a vast labyrinth of tidal creeks and 
channels. Within the full tidal influence these are lined with mangrove 
thicket and forest of Htien and other brackish-water loving trees, or a fringe 
of gigantic grasses, and for a considerable distance inland bear the peculiar 
and unmistakeable appearance of ail tidal creeks : the banks steep for a few 
feet from the top, then shelving and muddy, the top either bare or covered 
with grass or tall black-stemmed trees with no undergrowth, or with low 
shrubs, the lower branches bearing, in their mud-covered leaves, evidence of 
the rise and fall of the tide. Scattered along the channels and sheets of 
water in the extreme south, are, during the dry season, temporary villages 
occupied by salt boilers and makers of nga-pee or fish paste. A little more 
inland, patches of cultivation appear gradually passing into extensive tracts. 

The total length of the Irrawaddy from its sources to the sea is about 900 
miles, the last 240 of which are in British territory, and considering its few 
windings its development in this latter distance may be about 60 miles. As 
far down as Akouk-toung in the Henzada district its bed is rocky but below this 
sandy and muddy. It is full of islands and sandbanks, many of the former and 
all the latter submerged daring the rains. New sandbanks are continually 
forming and old ones being removed, and the deep channel changes in many 
places every season and in some places even oftener but the course of the 
river, flowing as it does everywhere except in the delta between high banks, 
alters inappreciably. Its waters are extremely muddy and the mud is carried 
far out to sea. It commences to rise in March, some months before the rains 
set in, but whether owing to the melting of the snows in the mountains in which 
it takes its rise or to heavy rains at that season in the extreme northern portion 
of the country which it drains, or to both causes, is nob yet known. Certain 
it is that as high as Ba-mhaw it rises before any rain has fallen there. It rises 
and falls several times till about June and then rising pretty steadily it attains 
its maximum height about September at which time it is, at Prome, from 33 
to 34 feet above its dry season level, and at this period, below the latitude of 
Myan-oung inundates a vast tract of country on the east and unprotected bank. 
Several and differing calculations have been made of its discharge : those by 
Lieutenant Heathcote from data obtained near Tsa-gaing in October gave 
816,580 cubic feet per second ; those by Dr. McClelland from data obtained 
at Prome in April 1853 when the river was about five inches above its lowest 
gave 105,794 per second ; Mr. Login ealcidated it at 75,000 cubic feet per 
second at the head of the delta ; whilst from careful observations and calcula- 
tions made at Myan-oung by Mr. Gordon the flood maximum discharge in 
August 1872 was 1,442,007 feet and the mean velocity 6,451 feet. 

The following table gives the result, in metre-tons, of 37 cubic feet, of 
Mr. Gordon^s observations : — 
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Tlip river is iiaviL^able at all seasons by steamers ot‘ light dranglit as bigli 
as and probably beyond, Ba-mbaw, and during the diy season for steamers 
draC- six feet as far at least as the frontier. In the rams steamers and 
ki-T boats enter the main river from Eangoon by the Pan-hlaing or the 
Bhaw-lay creeks, but during the dry season they have to descend the Ean- 
aoon river for some distance and, passing through the Bassem creek (not to 
breorrfounded with the Bassein river), enter the Irrawaddy throngh the lo or 
rbina Baldr. At this season the entrance of the Bassem river fioni the 
Irrawaddy is entirely closed by a large sandbank but in tire rams steamer 
can pass up and down by this channel. The tide is felt as far op as Henzada 

and at Poo-zwon-doung it rises 18 J feet at springs. 

Its -principal affluents in British territory are the Ma-htoon (or M^g-doon) , 
the Ma-de and the Tha-lai-dan from the west, and the Kye-nee, the Lhwnt-iay 
and the Na-weng from the east. Below Akouk-tonng on the west and Prome 
on the east it has no tributaries of any importance. 

KA BAING — A revenue circle in the Henzada township, Henzada district, 
on the left bank oi the Nga-won river. The land revenue in 1876 was Es. 
4j055y the capitation-tax Ks. 4^647? the gross revenue Ks. 9,462, and the 
population 5,340 souls. 

KA"BBNG. A revenue circle in the Mergui district north of the northern 

mouth of the Tenasserim river. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 5,258, the 
capitatioU’tax Es. 2,011 and the population 3,277» 

KA DAING-TBE.— A revenue circle on the Ewon-za-lcng river below 
Pa-nwon in the Salween Hill Tracts. In 1876 it had a population of 5,570 
souls and produced as land revenue — principally from hill gardens Es. 2,4 j 0 
and as capitation-tax Es. 2,211. 

KA-DAN-G-YIE.— A tidal creek in the Myoung-mya township, Bassein 
district ioining the Ewe and Pya-ma-law rivers, its western entrance being about 
four mil4 below La-bwot-ta. It is navigable by river steamers. 

KA-DAT. — A stream which has its source in the hills north of Kyaik-hto 
and flowino" through that town, where it is spanned by a wooden bridge, it 
enters the plains and during the rains unites* with the numerous creeks then 
intersecting that part of the country, which is to a great extent under water at 
that season. It falls into the Tsit-toung near its mouth and is navigable for 
laige boats as far as Kyaik-hto during the monsoon. 

KA-DA-WA.— A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab district, 
to which is now joined Loo-leng-byo. The population of the united circles in 
1876 was 1,672, the laud revenue Es. 5,561, the capitatiou-tax Es. 1,993 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 7,832. 

— A small creek in the Amherst district which at both ends com- 
municates with the Salween north of Maulmain. Its southern mouth like that 
of all similar streams affected by the tide is large and forms the Ka-do timber 
' ' station where the Forest Office is located and where all timber coming down the 
Salween the Gyaing and the Attaran is collected and registered. _ A sand bar 
stretches across the southern entrance impassable except at Hood tides. 

KA-DO.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township, Amherst 
district, opposite Maulmain at the junction of the Gyaing, the Attaran and the 
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Salween. It has a large population of Talaing^ and is pretty w^ell cultivated. 
Ill 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 4^372, the capitation-tax Rs. 3,692 and the 
population 8,672. It now includes Kaw-lila. 

KA-DO. — A village on the bank of the Gyaing at the mouth of the creek 
of the same name and close to the junction of the Gyaing and the Salween. 
It is well laid out with briekdaid streets shaded by trees. The inhabitants 
are principally timber traders and their followers. It is the Government tim- 
ber station at which all logs brought down the Salween are collected and 
taken by the owners after payment of duty. _ . _ _ . , „ 

Tim whole of the village lies within the jurisdiction ot the Judge and ot 
the Magistrate of Maulmain. The number of inhabitants in 1877 was 2,282. 

KA-DWAL — A sparsely cultivated, hilly revenue circle in the south- 
eastern township, Tavoy district, to which is now joined its southern neigh- 
bour Pa-aw. The united circles occupy the extreme southern portion ot 
the district on the coast and adjoin Mergui. In 1876 the population number- 
ed 1^561, the land revenue was Rs, 473, the capitation-tax Rs. 614 and the 
gross revenue Rs. IjllS. The principal products are sessamum and carda- 
moms. 

KA-GrNYENG. — A river in the Bassein district, which rises in the Aratan 
Romas and after a south-easterly course of some twelve miles falls into the 
Bassein. river about two and a half miles above the mouth of the Shwe-gnyoung- 
bent>-. The breadth at the mouth is about 100 feet and the depth about 
12.° The bed is sandy and muddy. Large boats can ascend for a little over a 
mile only. The banks are covered with fine and valuable timber, Ka-gnyeng 
(Dipterocarptis alatus), Pjmngma (Ijag&rstrcemia JEtegin^z), Byeng-gado (Xylici 
Dolahiformis) , Rengdaik {Dalbergia cidtrata) and Shaw {Sterciilia sp). 

KA-GNYENG-DAING.— A revenue circle in the Le-myet-hua township, 
Bassein district, on the eastern slopes of the Arakan Romas, The country is 
mountainous, except towards the east where the ground is level and the ^il suit- 
able for rice. Pyeugma {Lagerstrosmia Regincs), Pyeng-ga-do (Xyha, Dolaori- 
fomis), Reng-daik [Dalhergia ciiltrata) 

are abundant, and a little teak is found on the banks of the Mai-za-lee river. 
The inhabitants in 1876 numbered 8,238, and in that year the land revenue was 
Rs. 3,330, the capitation-tax Rs. 3,530 and the gross revenue Rs. 7,027. 

KA-GNYENG-GOON.— A village in the Zlie-pa-thway circle, Angyee 
township, Rangoon district, about a mile from the seaeoast, a few miles east of 
the mouth of the To river, at the head of the Meng-ga-loon, a small tributary of 
the former. The inhabitants, who are chiefly Barman and Talaing agricul- 
turists, numbered 1,121 in 1877 . In the Burman time tlie population was 
very small: the village has increased principally owing to an influx of the 
inhabitants of To at the mouth of the river of the same name. The culturable 
land in the neighbourhood is extensive and fertile. Near the village is the 
old ruined pagoda of Meng-galoon, known as the Kyouk-tshoo Bhoora. It is 
built upon the spot where the vessel carrying the holy relic, now enshrined 
under the Shwe-tshau-daw at Twan-te, first cast anchor, hence the name 
Rvoiik'-tshoo.’ an anchor). It is, therefore, one of the most famous of the 
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TT A -fi-NYENG-EWA. — ^A small village of 503 inhabitants in 1877 in the 
Bhoot-khjoung circlej Re-gyee township, on the western bank of the Re-nouk, 
towards the north“east of the Bassein district. 



KA-GNYOON-KYWON.— An island forming a revenue circle in the south- 
eastern township of the Tavoy district, thinly populated but very largely culti- 
vated. Its principal products are rice, dhanee leaves and dhanee sugar. 
The fishery and net tax is large; In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 5,934, the 
capitation-tax Es. 292, the gross revenue Es. 7,150, and the population 421. 

KA-HGNYAW. — A revenue circle in the north-east corner of Bhee-loo- 
gywon in the Amherst district, having the Salween river on the north and 
east the circle of Ka-1 wee on the west and that of Thek-kaw on the south. 
Its ’total area is 4,766 acres, all _ plain land, and almost all nnder 
cultivation. Its eastern portion consists of some extensive^ islands in the 
Salween, immediately opposite to Maulmain, the soil of which is well adapted 
both for gardens and for rice cultivation. It comprises the two old. circles of 
KahgnyM and Douk-yat, which were united in 1865. A small area is to some 
extent damaged by the overflow from hot salt springs at a spot known as theNga- 
raikywon or Hell Island. There is a large and constant flow of very hot 
saline water and the whole of the land near them is more or less impregnated 
with salt. The crystalized produce has a distinct bitter taste. The “ garden^^ 
cultivation consists principally of the dhanee and eocoanut palms. In 1860 
the land revenue was Rs. 8,663, the capitation-tax Es. 1,547 and the gross 
revenue Rs. 10,220. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 10,057, the capita- 
tion-tax Es. 1,827 and the population 1,757. 

KA-HGNYAW. — A village in the circle of the same name on the west of 
Bhee-loo-gywon in the Amherst district near the Ka-gnyoung stream. The 
inhabitants are principally Talaing and in 1867 numbered 928 souls and 966 
in 1877. 

RA T. — A sub-tribe of the Pwo division of Kareng so called by the 
Bghai. See Oaikho. 

KAI-LENG. — A revenue circle in the south-eastern corner of the Tha-ga-ra 
township, Toung-ngoo -district, on the right bank of the Tsit-toung river. 
In this circle is the Pouk-aing lake nine feet deep during the rains and five only 
in the dry season. In 1876 the population numbered 2,683, the land revenue 
was Es. 1,003, the capitation-tax Es. 2,006 and the gross revenue Es. 3,300. 

KAING-GYBE. — A village in the Padoung township, Prome district, on 
the bank of the Bhoo-ro stream, just above its mouth. The inhabitants are 
chiefly rice cultivators, gardeners and coolies. 

KAING-EHYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, on 
the north-eastern coast of Ramree island, north of and adjoining the Ramree 
township, having an area of 11 square miles which are not much cultivated. 

, The inhabitants, who are mainly Arakanese, numbered 1,994 in 1876 and are 
; extensively engaged in fishing and in manufacturing salt. The land revenue 
in 1876 was Es. 1,116, the capitation-tax Rs. 2,237 and the gross revenue 
5 , 074 - ;., 

KA-KA-EAN . — A tidal creek in the lower portion of the Sh we-loung town- 
ship, Thoon-khwa district, connecting the Irrawaddy with the Pya-ma-law, 
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haviag a general N. N- E. and S. S. W. direction : its nortliern entrance is about 
eight miles below Kywon-pya-that village. It is navigable at all times by the 

largest boats. 

KA-LA-BE. — A revenue circle on Bhee4oo-gywon in tlie Amberst district, 
■wMcli extends from the Salween westwards across the central range of hills 
to the Tsai-ba-la kh young. It has Kharaik-thit on the north and Kwon-taw and 
Ka-ma-ke on the south. In the Burmese time Ka-la-be comprised only that 
portion of the present circle which lies between the Salween and the hills ; 
the other portion, to the west of the hills, was called Pan-hpa and was under 
a Kareng Tsaw-kai. When Captain Phayre (then Deputy Commissioner) 
visited the locality he found that the Taking Thoogyee of Ka-la-be collected 
tax from the Taking both in Ka-k-be and in Pan-hpa and the Kareng 
Tsaw-kai in the same way had charge of the Kareng in both circles. He 
made arrangements for the amalgamation of the two circles which were shortly 
afterwards carried out. The united circles comprise an area of 4,674 acres, of 
which almost the whole is under eultiyation. In 1868 the population num- 
bered 2,091 souls (congregated principally in the villages of Ka-k-be 
Moo-rit-gale, Rwa-thit, Pan-hpa and Kaw-ka-dai), the land revenue was 
Rs. 7,016, the capitation -tax Rs. 2,585 and the gross revenue Rs. 9,627. 
In 1876 there were 2,890 inhabitants, the land revenue was Es. 7,136 and the 
capitation-tax Es. 3,057. 

KA-LAING-OUNG. — A revenue circle in tbe north-eastern township, 
Tavoy district, with a small population of 719 souls in 1876. The face of the 
country k mountainous and forest-clad and hut little cultivation is earned on. 
In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 257^ the capitation-tax Rs. 321 and the gross 
revenue Rs. 590. 

KA-LAI-TO. — A village in the Kha-raik-thit circle of the Bhee-loo-gywon 
township, Amherst district, south of Khyoung-tshoon and west of Kha-raik-thit. 
The population in 1867 numbered 576 souls and 854 in 1877. 

KA-LAW. A village in the Rwa-lwot circle of the Bhee-loo-gywon town- 

ship of the Amherst district, on the south bank of the A-byaing stream. In 
1867, when the surrounding country formed the Ka-law circle, the inhabitants, 
who are principally Talaing, numbered 588 and 614 in 1877. 

KA-LAW — A pagoda on Bheeloo island supposed to have been founded 
during the reign of Asoka in the third century B. C., to enshrine a relic of 
Gaudama. 

EA-LAW-THWOT. — A village in the centre of the circle of the same 
name in the Zaya township of the Amherst district south of Ka-ma-wek and 
near the Ka-law-thwot stream. The name in Talaing means Betel-nut 
tree. ” In 1868 it had 691 inhabitants and 1,076 in 1877. 

KA-LAW-THWOT.— A narrow and irregularly shaped revenue circle in the 
Zaya township, Amherst district, reaching from tbe Toung-gnyo range nearly to 
the Salween, having Ka-ma-wek on the north and Htoon-man on the south, 
with an area of 8,914 acres, the greater part of which is plain land. Ihe 
nresent limits of the circle comprise three old Thoogyeeships, vzs., Ka-law-thwot, 
Ka-ma-ta-ke and Mai-bouk. In 1868 the inhabitants, who are 
Talaing, numbered 1,074 and the gross revenue was Rs. 4,150, of which Rs. 6,000 
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was derived from the land. In 1876 the population was 1,600, the laud revenue 
Es. 8,302 and the capitation-tax Es. 1,592. 

EA -TjEE-TAW — A villageinthe Ma-hoo-ra circle, Hpoung-leng township, 
Eano-oou district, on the Poo-zwon-dourig river about fifteen miles below 
Hpoung-gyee. In 1877 'it had 516 inhabitants. 

KA-LE-GrOUK. — An island off the coast of the Amherst district, 50 miles 
l,„gand runnmg noift bj and south by bast with ite 
thirty miles from Cape Amherst. Its woodiest part which is at the noith end 
is about a mile in extent, whilst towards the south the island runs to a point. 
According to Dr. Maepherson the ^‘northern half, on the 
“ ed of a long granite ridge with an average perpendicular drop to the sea. 1 
» eastern side descends to the shore in gentle or abrupt slopes, while the west is 
“ broken into abrupthills with level, well-raised, intervening spaces foimin^ tl co 
hays.’^ From one of these, Quarry Bay, the stones were dug tor the A gmidoX 
Eeef light-house. The entire island is clothed with fine trees and vvatci of a 
good qinility is found at a depth of fifteen feet from the surface, ^ 

nial s})ring of sweet water flows tlirough the centre of the island. The centre 

of the island is in 15° 33' North. 


KA-LIBT-PAT. — A small stream which rises in the Arakan^ mountains and 

falls into the Thee-da or Eyouk-khyoung-gale river in the Basseiu district. The 
banks are composed of sandy loam and are fringed with tree forest. After 
leaving the hills its banks spread out forming in various places, m the Hot 
season when this river is dry, separate lakes leased out as fisheries. 

KA-LOUNG-TOUNGr.— A village in the Pan-ta-naw township, Thoon- 
khwadistrict, inl6°58' North and 95° East at the mouth of the Bhaw-dee stream 
a short distance above Pan-ta-naw. It has a population of about 600 souls. 

KA-LWEl. — A revenue circle in the Amherst district at the northern 
end of Bheeloo island having the northern entrance of the Salween,^known as 
the Daray-bouk, on the north and bordering on the circles of Ka-hgnyaw, 
Ka-ma-mo and Daray on the other side. The total area is 2,675 acres, neai ly 
the whole of which is cnlturahle plain land. At the northern extremity of 
the circle is a detached hill, round which Kar-lwee and other vill^es are built. 
It includes the formerly distinct circle of Moon-aing. It is inhabited chiefly by 
Talaino- and is well cultivated. In 1868 the inhabitants numbered 1,758 and the 
gross revenue was Rs. 6,899. In 1876 the population was 3,255, the land 
revenue Es. 7,118 and the capitation-tax Es. 3,525. 

KA-LWEE. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Amherst 
district in the extreme north of Bhee-loo-gywon on the bank of the Daray-bouk 
or northern mouth of the Salween, lying on the side of a detached hill connect- 
ed with the main Bhee-loo-gywon range by a road across the rice plain. 
In 1860 it had 931 inhabitants and 1,138 in 1876. The neighhoiiriug pic- 
turesquely situated pagodas and zayat, embosomed amongst trees and ovei- 
looking the Salween river, are a favourite resort of the European inhabitants 
of Maulmain. 

KA-LWEN.— A revenue circle in the Mergui district north of Mergui, to 
the south of the northern mouth of the Tenasserim river. lu 1876 the land 
revenue was Es. 2,883, the capitation tax Es. 1,074 and, the population 1,839. 
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KA-MA.— A village of about 600 inhabitants on the western coast of 
Cheduba. 

KA-MA. — The head-quarters of the township of the same name in the 
Thayet district on the right bank of the Irrawaddy river, prettily situated 
on low hills, most of them crowmed by a pagoda or a monasterj^. According 
to the census taken in 1872, it had a population of 2,943 souls and according 
to the Thoogyee’s rolls of 2,829 in 1877. The Ma-de stream flows through 
the town, that portion lying to the south being known as Gywon-doung. A 
shoi’t distance above the village is the mouth of the Ma-htoon river and all 
the surplus produce of the valley of that stream, consisting of tobacco, chillies, 
onions, euteh and cotton, that does not go down straight to Prome is disposed 
of here. 

Two legends are current as to the manner in which the place obtained its 
name. According to one it was an important and flourishing town in the days 
of Rek-kan, king of Prome (250 B.C.,) paying much revenue to the king who, 
therefore, named it Marha-ga-ma, Ma-ha meaning ' great’ and ‘ ga-ma ’ being 
the designation in Pali of a second class city, that is one with a market but 
without walls. This name it bore until the time of the great Barman king 
Alouugbhoora. This conqueror of Pegu, finding it compare unfavourably with 
the other cities of that country such as Prome and Eangoon, considered it 
unworthy of the name of Ma-ha-ga-ma, and with prurient pleasantry suggested 
that henceforth it should be called Kama {sensual desire) . The second legend 
derives the name from a more reverend source. King Na-ra-pa-dee- 
tsee-thoo (A.D. 1167) when rebuilding the _ Bhoora-baw pagoda on the 
ruins of an old one wished to make an offering of a piece of fine cotton 
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Name of Circle 
1783 A.D. 


ViUago, 


YUlago. 


Name of circle 
1783 A.D. 


Alat“lay, 

Tha-byeiig-tshoung. 

Tslian-doon. 

Nga-hlaing, 

Nat-mee. 

Poon. 

Ponk-oo-ga. 

Oot-hi)o. 

IVeng-lay. 

Ran-goon. 

Kyap. 

Pa-bwot- 

Tba-man-byeng, 


Toung-dee. 

Fa-yeng-niem. • 

Meiig-dai. 

Pa-yeiig-myeng. 

Oot-sbit-goon. 

Tbi'fc-ugoop. 

Re-nan-tlia. 

Tham-ba-ya. 

Taw-nia. 

Kyonk-tsouiig. 

Kyee-myce, 

Myo-iila. 

Ouk-nia-niem. 

Ouk-nia-myeng. 

Kat«tswon-myoung. 


Kan-gyee, now Poon-na. 
Shaw-doung, 

Rwa“ma. 

Gnyonng-won, 

Tha-ra-poo. 

Kyouk-pa-doimg. 

Tha-gnya. 

Zee-daw. 

l’*Hheng-taway-inyonDg, 

TKa-bay-khyoon. 

Ka-btoo-bycng. 

ICywai-goiing. 

Peng"ga.-damg. 

Kyonk-pyoot, 

Pya-oiing. 

Brxan-bong. 

Plia-tsee. 


Poon-na 


Tshoon-goon. 

Oot-bpo. 

Htoon-gyee. 

Won-lo-gaing. 

Toung-rwa. 

Kyouk-o. 

Tha-ret-taw. 

Gnyan-lay, 

Kbyeng-tsouk. 

Alay-rwa, 

Pya-re. 

Pietha-lien, 

Ko-nee. 

Poo-hto 


Myit-gyoung 


Ma-do 


Afc the gi-eafc settlement of 1145 b.e. (1783), five Talk Tlioogyee and 
fifty -nine village Tlioogyee were appointed under the Myo-thoogyee of Kama, 
with hereditary succession to all the appointments. The hereditary sj^stem, 
however, was not of long duration, except in the case of the officials ot the low- 
est rank, the village Thoogyee. Forty-five years later the hereditary Talk 
Tlioogyee had all disappeared and the family of the first Myo-thoogyee having 
kept the ofiice for three generations, during a period of 50 years, was ousted in 
1837 A.D. 

To the small division of Mya-wadee one Myo-thoogyee and fourteen 
village Thoogyee were appointed in 1145 b.e. The Myo-thoogyee of Mya- 
wadee did not rank high amongst his class. He was notentitled to carry a gold 
umbrella as most of them were. Neitherthe Myo-thoogyee of Ka-manor of Mya- 
wa-dee had the power of life and death, but there is in the river just off the 
town of Ka-ma a whirlpool of a dangerous character into which criminals, or 
others whom it was desirable to get rid of, were not nnfrequently dropped. 

At the time when the Doomsday Book was prepared, 1783 a.d., the Myo- 
thoogyeeship of Ka-raa is said to have contained 142 villages. These were 
divided into five circles and 59 village Thoogyeeships. Any village, however 
small, which contained an inhabitant of means sufficient to enable him to pur- 
chase the headship was registered. The five circles, named generally after 
the streams on which they were situated, were Mah-toon, Myit-gyouug, Pa- 
nee, Poon-na and Ma-de. The registered villages contained in each of these 
five circles wei'e as follows ; — 
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Mya-wadee does not appear to have been divided into circles in the 
Burmese time : the Myo being a small one was managed by the Myo-thoogyee 
without the intervention of the Thoogyee ofTaik as in other Myo* ^ j i. 

The annual tribute which Ka-ma had to remit to the capital was hxed at 
60 viss of silver or Es. 8,571 and Mya-wa-dee had to send 30 viss or Es. 
4 285. The Myo-thoogvee decided annually how much should be paid by each 
circle. The heads of the circles decided in like manner what amount should 
be borne bv each village and the heads of villages then proceeded to collect the 
amount, and as much more as they could get, in whatever manner they chose. 

The incomes of the Myo-thoogyee seem to have _ depended mainly upon 
the fees derived from suitors. Justice was dispensed in the verandahs ot the 
Myo-thoogvees^ houses by deputies appointed by them for that purpose 
The heads of fiscal circles (Talk Thoogyee) had, also, the power of disposing of 
petty civil cases, accounting for a portion of the fees received o t e yo- 
thoogyee. The heads of villages (Rwa Thoogyee), likewise, were permitted to 
dispose of such petty cases as were voluntarily brought before them. A either 
Ka-ma nor Mya-wadee were required to furnish any soldiers for the service oi 
the State 

The township is now divided into seventeen revenue circles. In 1876 the 
population was 30,363, the land revenue Es. 29,n6, the capitation-tax 
Es. 33,029 and the gross revenue Es. 69,848. The head-f^uarters are at 
Ka-ma. 


KA-MA. — A revenue circle in the Ka-ma township, Thayet district, lying 
on the rio'ht bank of the Irrawaddy to the immediate north of the Gaw-beng hills 
and roundabout the town of Ka-ma, with an area of three square miles and 
a population of 3,319 souls in 1876, nestling amongst the hills which stretch 
down to the bank of the Irrawaddy ; the area under cultivation is small. The 
once independent circle of Htoon-gyee has of late years been placed under the 
same Thoogyee. The land revenue in 1876 was Es. 2,711, the capitation-tax 
Es. 3,270 and the gross revenue, including the local revenue raised m the town, 

Es. 10,875. „ 

KA-MA.— A revenue circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo district on the western 
coast of Cheduba, about 36 square miles in extent and with a population of 
2581 souls in 1876. Eice and tobacco are the principal crops raised. At the 
north-western point is a round hill 200 feet in height from which are evolutions 
ofmarsh gas which have led to its being considered a volcano. The land 
revenue in 1876 was Es. 1,979, the capitation-tax Es. 2,515 and the gross 

revenue Es. 4,615. i, 

KA-MA-GA-LE.-^A village of about sixty houses m the Gnyoimg-beng- 
tshiep circle, Myedai township, Thayet district, on the left bank of the river 
opposite to the town of Ka-ma, of which it is an off-shoot. 

KA-MA-KA-EOOT.— A village in the Hmaw-won circle, Than-lyeng town- 
ship, Eangoon district, on a stream of the same name about nine miles froin 
its iunction with the Hmaw-won river, a little be ow Kyouk-tan and about 
three miles from the seacoast. The majority of the inhabitants, who in 1876 
numbered 1,373, are Taking agriculturists who ealtiva,te the eyeusive pimns 
-Knf.K nf t.hft stream. The name is Taking, and is derived from kam 


on both’sides of the stream. “ The name is Taking, and is derived from ' kam 
a tank and “ karoot ” a mango tree, a tank with mango trees near it having 
formerly existed in the neighbourhood. 


■ 
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KA-MA-EE. — A revenue circle occupying tlie extreme soutliern point of 
Bheeloo island in the Amherst district^ opposite to the town of Amherst ; 
having* the sea on the south and east, the Kwon-taw (pronoimced Kivantivw) 
circle on the west and Ka-la-be on the north. To the south and^ east are 
detached hills on which are situated the villages. The rest of the circle con- 
sists of extensive alluvial plains, but much is damaged by salt water. 

In the Burmese time this circle extended over what now forms the two 
circles of Ka-ma-ke (exclusive of Abyit) and K’won-taw. When the circle was 
re-peopledj after the cession of Tenasserim, three Thoogyee settled down in this 
tract at Ka-ma-ke, Ewon-hla and Kwon-taw respectively, and collected tax each 
from his own followers. When Captain Phay re re-arranged the boundaries in 
1848 he placed Ka-ma~ke and Kwon-hla under one Thoogyee and gave him 
also superintendence over Abyit which joined Ka-ma-ke, Kwon-taw being made 
a separate Thoogyeeship. In 1876 the land revenue amounted to Rs; and 
the capitation- tax to Rs. 2,113 ; the population in the same year was 2,112. 
In 1868 the population was 1,684, and the gross revenue Rs. 7,764. 

KA-MA-EE. — A village in the circle of the same name in the south of Bhee- 
loo-gywon in the Amherst district. The population in 1868 numbered 794 souls 
including the inhabitants of the adjoining village of Toung-tsoungand 812 in 
1877. 

EA-MA-MO. — A village in the Ka-lwee circle on the western slopes 
of the main Bhee-loo-gywon range, a short distance south of Ka-lwee. The 
inhabitants, who are principally Talaing with a few Chinese, numbered 693 
souls in 1867 and 796 in 1877. 

EA-MA-NAT. — A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, Rangoon 
district, about two miles east of Pegu. In 1877 the inhabitants numbered 
1,168 souls, 

KA-MA-WEK.— A village in the circle of the same name in the Zaya 
township of the Amherst district, 14 miles from Maulmain on the great south- 
ern road which now extends to Kwon-hla, and is being constructed as far as Re, 
a little to the south of Moo-doon, the head-quarters of the township. There is 
a government rest house in this village. In 1877 it had 989 inhabitants. 

EA-MA-WEE, — small and unimportant river in the Amherst district 
which rises in the Toung-gnyo range, and after a westerly course of 16 or 18 
miles falls into the sea a few miles above Amherst. 

KA-MAW-EA-NENG. — A village in the Ke-la-tha circle, Re La-maing 
township, Amherst district, east of Ke-la-tha and near the source of the 
La-maing river. In 1877 it had 680 inhabitants. The name is l\ilaing and 
means Rock village. 

EAM-BAI — A village in the Rangoon district to the north-east of Rangoon 
about one and a half miles east of Ko-kaing (q, t?.) close to a small lake. The 
inhabitants are engaged in rice cultivation and in fisheries. Tlicrc is ti 
Police station in the village. In 1877 it had 877 inhabitants. 

KAMrBAI. — A revenue circle in the Tha-boung township, Bassein distn<4^, 
on the left bank of the Bassein river, bounded on the oast hy the Ta-^seng-hla 
stream and immediately north of the Tay-goon circle. It has an area of about 
29 square miles which are but partially cultivated and are for the most part 
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covered wi til forest. Tlie inhabitants, who are mainly Burmese, are lar 0*617 
engaged 111 fishing, and some of them in cultivating. There is a fair-weather 

cart-road through almost every village. In 1876 the population was 2.363, 
the land revenue Rs. 2,366, the eapitation-tas Rs. 2,397 and the o-ross 
revenue Rs. 9,434. ® 

KAM-BAI. A village of 841 inhabitants in 1877, principally Kareng and 
bhan, ui the Kaw-hmoo circle, Angyee township, Rangoon district, on the 
Moo-Ia-man creek about half a mile west of Kha-heng. In some of the old 
village registers it is called Kambhet. 

R.A]\I-BE[Ehj-3jA. A river in theRrome district. Ssb l^ouh^^wci^. 

KAM-BHEE-LA. — A revenue circle in the Rrome district on the ri^lit 
bank of the Na-weng, traversed by the Kouk-gway, here called the Kam-bhee- 
la, a tributary of the Na-weng ; in the rains small boats can go up as high as the 
village which gives its name to the circle, that is for rather over a mile. In 
1876 the population was 430, the land revenue Rs. 812, the eapitatioii-tax 
Es. 468 and the gross revenue Rs. 1,425. 

KAM-BHET. — A village in the Angyee township, Rangoon district. See 
lum-bai. 

KA-MEE-GYWAI. — A revenue circle in the Meng-hra township, Akyab 
district. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 1,987, the capitation tax Rs. 662, 
the gross revenue Rs. 2,748 and the number of the inhabitants 603. 

_ KAMIE.— A bill tribe in Arakan. A branch of the Khamie (q. v.), but 
having some differences in their language (see appendix) ; e. g . — 


English 

Khamie. 

Kamie. 

Air 

Gra-lee 

A-lee 

Ant 

Ba-leng 

Pa-leng 

Boat 

Mloixng 

Ploimg 

Mother 

Na-oo-ee 

Am-noo 

He 

Ha-na-ee 

Hoo 


In manners, customs, religion and dress they are the same as the Khamie and 
are of the same stock, living with and amongst them. 

_KA-NAING-TA.— -A large village in the Moo-htee circle of the Tavoy 
district on the eastern bank of the Tavoy river. In 1877 it had 685 
inhabitants. 

KA-MYAW-ICENG. — A revenue circle in the western township of the 
Tavoy district, close to Tavoy, with an area of twelve square miles of which 
about one-sixth is cultivated, mostly with rice. In 1876 the population was 
2,280, the laud revenue Rs. 1,902, the capitation-tax Rs. 1,872 and the ffross 
revenue Rs. 3,869. 

KA-MYIT. — A large, hut to a great extent unculturahle, revenue circle 
extending eastwards from the seacoast in the southern part of the central 
township of the Sandoway district. Its inhabitants, who are mainly Burmese, 
nuraborod 3,488 souls in 1876. The principal pi'oduets are rice, sessamum 
and tobacco. Tlie laud revenue in 1876 was Rs. 3,762, the capitation- tax 
Rs. 2,944 and the gross revenue Rs. 6,802. This circle was formerly in the 
southern or Kyien-ta-lee township and, with Toung-ma-gyee, was transferred to 
the central township in 1876 as it was too far from Khwa, the head-quarters. 
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for effective supervision and as it was easier for suitors to come to Sandoway 

than to go south to Khwa. , i • 

KAN-BAING.— A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung East township, 

Akyab district, to which is now joined Toung-khyoung. og^^^the 

o£ the united circles in 1876 was Bs. 8,921, the eapitation-tax Bs. 3,095, the 
gross revenue Bs. 12,596 and the population 2,433 souls. 

BAB-BYENG —A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung Ea,st township, 
Al, ^ 1876 

of Rs. 3;951 and a gross revenue of Rs. OjSoT oi wnicn ns. 

from the capitation4ax. _ _ 

KAN-AING “A revenue circle in the Ramree township of the liyou v- 
hpyo?isti4t on the left bank of the Ban-bouk stream, ^'^^ther over 18 square 
Ss in extent. Coarse sugar and indigo are the mam products Ihe 
neighbouring circle of Kyouk-twe has of late years been joined to it In 1876 
the population of the two was 4,068, the land revenue Bs. 3,339 and the gros^ 
rCTenue Bs. 7,811 of which Bs, 4,062 were derived from the eapitation-tax. 

ElAN-GAW — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, north of the 
Ba-ba-teng river in the Bamree township, 11 square miles in extent, with n 
population of 2,728 souls in 1876. In that year the land i^en^e 
2,770, the capitation-tax Bs. 2,837 and the gross revenue Bs. 5,792. me 

Ra-ba-teng circle is now joined to it. 

ELAB-GYEB.— A village in the Htan-le-beng circle of the Thee-kweng 
township, Bassein district, on the western bank of the Kyon-toon creek opposite 
to Goon-gnyeng-dan. In 1877 it had 775 inhabitants. 

EIAN-GYEE-DOUNG.— The head-quarter town of the Thee-kweng town- 
ship, Bassein district, in 16° 54' 30" N.and 64° 58' _E. with a population of 
2 851 souls, situated on the right bank of the Daga river about 15 miles fiom 
ite junction with the Nga-won. The inhabitants are prmcipally engaged ui 
agriculture. The town contains a court-house _and a police station. 

KAN-HL A. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township, Proine district, 
which now includes the Ma-oo-daing, Rwa-thit-gyee,Mai-daw, Sha-daing, Rwa- 
bai-hla, Hmek-ka-ra, Tsheng-ra and Kyouk-taw-ga circles and extends from 
the Shwe-nat-toung'hills on the west to the Prome hills or Engdaing on the 
east across the valley of the Kyoon stream just north of Poung-khyoot. The 
centre of the circle is well cultivated with riee but the extreme eastern and 
western portions consist of undulating ground and low hills covered TOth 
forest and drained by numerous small streams — affluents of the Kyoon. The 
main road from Rangoon to the north traverses this circle which it enters at 
Kan-goon and leaves in the Engdaing or great belt of Eng forest which extends 
away far south into the Henzada district, a little to the south of the source 
oftheLek-pan-khoon rivulet. In 1876 the population of the united circles was 
1,891, the land revenue Bs. 2,285, and the gross revenue Bs, 4,439 of which 
Bs. 2,027 were derived from the capitation-tax. 

- KAN-KOO.— A village in the Padoung township, Promo district, in 
18° 87' 40" N. and 95° 4' 35" B. on the Kan-koo stream just above its junction 
with the Kyouk-hhoo. The name is derived from the soapstone (Kan-koo-kyouk) 
found on the banks of the Kan-koo. 
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KAN-KOO.— A small and unnavigable mountain stream which rises in 
one of the spurs of the Arakan Koma mountains and after a short easterly 
course falls into the Kyoiik-bhoo. Its name is derived from Kan-koo (Burmese 
for soapstone) which is found at various places on its hanks. 

KAN-LAY. — A village in the Ma-oo-daing circle, Meng-doon township, 
Thayet district, on the bank of the Ma-htoon river a short distance above the 
mouth of the Det-Shwe one of its aflduents from the north. Tins village 
which has about seventy-five houses, is in 19° 18' 50" North Lat. and 94° 47' 
E. Long. It formerly gave its name to a separate circle, which, in 1860 on 
the death of the hereditary Thoogyeoj was joined to Ma-oo-daing. 

KAN-LET. — A small revenue circle, rather more than one square mile in 
extent, on the northern coast of Cheduba to the west of Kyet-ro. Eice and 
tobacco are the principal products. In 1876 the land revenue wasKs. 642, the 
capitation-tax Rs. 513, the gross revenue Es. 1,187 and the population 481 souls. 

KAN -NEE. —A revenue circle in the Nga-poo-taw township, Bassein dis- 
trict, having an approximate area of 237 square miles, extending northwards 
between the Arakan hills and the Bassein river from the Tha-man-de-wa circle 
to the Than-dwai river, which divides itfroin the former Kyouk-khyoung-gyee 
township. The north-eastern corner of the circle, above Oot-hpo, is flat but 
the rest is hilly and covered with forest. An outcrop of sandstone appears 
to the north of the Shwe-doiing stream and another a few miles inland to the 
west. Bamboos and iron- wood are found in abundance on the western side of 
the circle at the foot of the Arakan mountains. The inhabitants, who are 
chiefly Kareng, and who are occupied in cultivation, numbered 2,620 in 1876 
when the land revenue was Es. 4,560, the capitation-tax Rs. 3,030 and the gross 
revenue Rs. 7,709. 

KAN-NEE. — A revenue circle in the Bhoom-ma- wad-dee township, Toung- 
ngoo district, on the left bank of the Tsit-toung river, extending from theThit- 
nan-tha stream on the north to the Pa-thee on the south. To the eastward the 
country is hilly and covered with tree, brush wood and grass forest. Within 
the limits of this circle is the Eng-won lake with fifteen feet of water in the 
rains and from six to eight in the dry season, and one or two other smaller 
ones. The principal timber is teak, Pyeng-gado {Xylict Dolabriformis) and 
Pyeng-ma {Lag^fstroeniia RegiiKs) ; bamboos are plentiful. In 1876 the popu- 
lation numbered 4,684, the land revenue was Rs. 1,560, the capitation- tax 
Rs. 2,258 and the gross revenue Es. 5,753. 

KAN-NEE. — A river in theToung-ngoo district which rises in the Poung- 
louno* range and after a westerly course of about 20 miles falls into the 
Tsit-toung five miles north of Toung-ngoo. During the rains it is navigable tor 
boats of about 30 feet in length for some distance. ^ From its mouth to the 
villao’C of Kwon-beng, a distance about four or fi.ve miles, its bed is sandy, above 
that^^very rocky. A moderate quantity of teak, bamboos and sessamum are 
brought down this stream to the Toung-ngoo market. 

KAN-NBE.— A village in the circle of the same name in the Nga-poo-taw 
township of the Bassein district on the right hank of the Than-dwai about four 
miles above its mouth in the Bassein, a little above Ta-man-khyoung ; it is the 
residence of the Thoogyee of the circle. In 1877 it had 526 inhabitant. 
The trade is mainly in salt, nee and nga-pee. Lat. 16 37 N. Long. 94 43 E. 
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\./vio ir» ProHic district nortli-Ccist of 

KAN-NGAY.-A revenue .its i^^gest village is Toung-bo- 

Poung-clav and on the left bank of the ^7 mko.ya-Wig-zee, lleng-ma-hla, 

Lo.”«.e\W«ee™. “uXrf 1 382, «.e tad 

Jetr* Z'wis: Sp“fE.. 1.8^3 -8 

M-OO.-A ,U.a,e i. ft. 

KAN OUNG — A town in the Henzada disfcuci on the 11^,1 ^ 

I„Wdy about ««u S°p”tly” >'«df ■ » 

tain, a Police “ M'' Kk.TTSgSeaL a » wVlpooF’ 

:ti« ft r »7r cs “.SiS-r r 

Slta ol ™ S fcrt Tb. W .evcuu. ft 1877 wa. Ea. 1,617. Loug. 
18°10'50"E.Lat. 95°28'N. _ , , , cn t... 

TTAN OUNG— A well cultivated revenue circle on the 1^“'^ 

.addy ft ft. Souug towabipof ft. Hentaa teft ^ ' .'islS" 

11 RTnmi-f *1-1 oon and Kvet-tshoo-daw circles fill bhcL uoitb,. li lb/ 

^*^nnktionniimberedl0,542,the land revenue was Rs. 9;259, the ea}>itatum-tax 
r 9 sTo -7 21 208. These figures are exclusive of 

the populatiou and revenue of the town of Kan-oung. ^ ^ ^ , 

■RAN-OUNG.— A township in the Henzada district divided into eight 
revenue circles, extending westwards from the Irrawaddy to the AraU“ 

Eoma mountains, with Myanoung on the north and 7hn?towar(ls the 
To the westward the country is mountainous and forest-clad hut ton aids tlit 
west Caird at one time subject to annual inundations from the overflow 
of the Irrawaddy ; extensive embankments along that river have of late } oai,s 
afforded almost complete protection and rice cultivation 

in the fertile country thus rendered fit for the production of th is eoieal. Ii t - 

lowland between the hills and the Iirawaddy are several lakes of whicli 

the largest and most important is the Htoo, fed during the rains by t e 
Ma-myf which comes down from the Arakau mountains. Owing to the 
Irrawaddy embankments and the want of scape-way the lake is giadua y 
being silted up by the sand brought down by the ]\Ia-mya. ^ 1 Jj 

country contains some valuable timber such as teak, htouk-kyan and pj en^- 

gado. whilst further eastward eng is found in some (piantity. 

^ The principal town is Kan-oung, on the hank of the Irrawaddy in tlu- 
north-eastern part of the township, where the Extra Assistant (.ommissioner 
in charge resides and bolds his court and where there is a good market and a 
police station. In 1876 the land revenue was lls. 27,881, the capitation-tax 
Bs. 84,000 and the gross revenue Rs. 71,802. In the same year the popula- 
tinn and asrricultural stock was 
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Population. 

Animals. 

Carts. 

02 

£(0 

S' 

Sugar mills. 

Oil mills. 

m ■■ ' 

"cl . 

O'' ■ 

pq 

Ponies. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, Bulls and 
Bullocks. 

Goats and Sheep. 

. 

m, 

to 

36,386 

145 

8,790 

6,950 

185 

2,264 

6,277 

4,018 

1 

73 

109 


and the land under cultivation ir 


Aeea en Acres under 


Rice, 

' ' 

Cultivated. 

Fallow. 

Total, 

Garden, 

Miscellaneous. 

f 

; Total. 

( 

17,080 

476 

17,556 

1,304 

1,228 . 

2,532 


KAN-EWA. — A revenue circle with an area of about 41 square miles in 
the Thee-kweng township, Bassein district, lying between the Pe-beng and the 
Pan-ina- wad-dee rivers. The country consists of level and well cultivated plains, 
more especially between the Pe-beng and the Moung-dee I’ivers. East of the 
Mouug-dee the country is low and portions are occasionally inundated. The 
plains on either side of the Moung-dee are relieved by patches of forest and the 
creeks and streams are fringed with trees, none, however, of any value. In 
1876 the inhabitants numbered 3,657, the land revenue was Ks. 14,427, the 
capitation-tax Rs. 3,762 and the gross revenue Rs. 18,935. 

KKE-TKk.— See Toung-gnyo river. ^ ^ 

KAN-THOON-TSENG-.— A village in the Prome district between the 
Irrawaddy and the Shwe-nat-toung hills, a mile and a half west of the latter, 
eight miles south, as the crow flies, from Shwe-doung and rather more than 
seven E. S. E. from Kyee-thay, with which, as with most of the neighbouring 
villages it is connected by a good dry- weather cart road. 

KAN-TSHIEP. — A tidal creek near the sea in the Bassein district 
running from the Daray-bhyoo creek, about five miles from its southern mouth, 
in a north-easterly dire“ction to the Pya-ma-law. River steamers have passed 
through it. 

KA-RENG. — A small stream in the Toung-ngoo district, which rises in 
the Poung-loung range and, after a westerly course of about 20 miles, falls 
into the Tsit-toung nearly opposite Toung-ngoo. It is navigable for boats for 
about two miles only from its mouth. 
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Tfi PFNft —A race scattered throughout the provinee from Mergui in 
lipvond TouacT-no-oo iu the extreme north and from the Salween Hdl 

ilie soiitli to beyona ioung fAnnd t)rmcioany ux the Toiuig- 

Tracts in the east as far west - Sassein and Rangoon districts, 

ngoo, Shwe-gyeng, ' thev^are deawnated by the Burmese and which 

Karencj is tlie name by they are called Gariainers and by 

has been adopted by the Bnghsh (by it is unknown and 

later writers Garians and Karlens) , o ^ , Ka-ra by which the Kareng-nee 

but not of them, timid and suspicious the natuiai lesuicoi » 

oppression under the Burmese, and with manners 'X®stunidit7 

hSre in the opinion of the casual observer, the appearance of stolid stnp dig. 

Owing partly to distrust and partly, perhaps, to *^5 

toev are often treated they affect an ignorance which, far fiom being leal, is 
wL Lans imp^^^^^^^^ for, wildland uncultivated to a degree as they 
il^fni'pllv are thev are hio'bly susceptible of social, moral and religious 
inti« Sn on^ been won and their sympatlues 
awakened. The results of the labours amongst them_ of the members of the 
American Baptist Mission have the appearance of being almost 
and it is not going too far to state that the cessation of blood feuds and the 
neaeeable way in which the various tribes are living together, and have live 
too-ether since they came under British rule, is far more due to the 
exercised over them by the Missionaries than to the measures adopted by t 
Eno-lish Government, beneficial as these haye,_ doubtless, been. 

The Kareng people, who have no one distinctive name for themselves, ate 
composed of three tribes differing somewhat in their customs 
Tribal pd sub- traditions and considerably in their language 

tribal divisions. Each tribe is siib-divided 

into septs or clans which*also differ from each other in some of their customs 
and idioms and particularly in their dress. Considerable confusion has been 
caused by the numerous names given to each elan some having no less than 
four or five: speaking of themselves each sept calls itself by its own name tor 
man, and were these terms for man adopted in English the clans would be 
mucli more accurately distinguished than they are at present. 

The three tribes are thus sub-divided : — 

I, — Sgaw. So called by themselves. 

^ ' (a) called Myit-tlio by the Burmese, 

(?;) ,, Shan ,, Pwo. 

• , ■ ' ^ (<?) ,, Ba-koo „ Kareng-nce. 

' ‘ { 4 ) „ Burmese Kareng by some English writers and by Bunamia 

in Rangoon and Bassciu. 

(e) „ White Kareng by some English writers. 

‘ . . 1. Ma-nie-pgha clan, 

.. 2, Pa-koo „ 

3. We-wa ,, 
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n,— Pwo. So called by the Sgaw, the name by which they are generally known ; 
sometimes wiitten 

(a) called Sho by themselves. 

(&) ,, Myit Khyeng by some Burmese. 

(c) ,, Talaing Eareng ,, ,, and by some Eiiglisll 

writers. 

1. Mo-pgha elan. So called by the Missionaries, the name l)y which they 
are generally known. 

(a) called Taw-pya by Burmese. 

(b) ,, Pie-do by some of themselves. 

(c) „ Pie-zaw „ ,, 

,, Plaw ft ji 

2. Ta-roo clan. So called by the Kareng-nee, the name by which timy 
are generally known. 

(n) called Koo.hta by themselves. 

(b) „ Padoung by the Gai-kho. 

(c) ,, Bhee-loo by the Burmese. 

3. Shoiing clan. 

4. Hashwie clan. So called by the Bghai, the name by which they n re 
generally known. 

(n) called Ha-shoo by themselves. 

5. Gai-kho clan. So called by the Bghai, the name by which they are 
generally known. 

(n) called Ka-roon by themselves. 

(b) ,, Pra-ka-young by themselves. 

(c) Padoung by the Kareng-nee. 

III. -- Bghai. So called by the Sgaw, the name by. which they are generally kno wn . 
(a) called Pye-ya by themselves. 

1. Kareng-nee clan. So called by the Burmese. 

(a) called Red Kareng by the English, 

(5) ,, Yang-aing ,, Shan. 

(c) ,, Ka-ra by themselves. 

(d) „ Pra-ka-ra ,, 

{e) „ Bghai-moo-hte by the other Bghai. 

(f) ,, The-pya „ Gai-kho. 

2. Bghai-ka-tew clan. 

(a) called Tunic Bghai by the English. 

(b) „ Liep-pya-gyee ,, Bm-mese. 

Bghai -ka-hta clan. 

(a) called Pant Bghai by the English 

(b) ,, Kareng-a-yaing „ Burmese. 

(o) „ Liep-pya-ngay „ „ 

Bay-may. 

(a) called Brec by the Kareng-nee. 

(b) „ Pray „ „ 

Man-oo-man-aw. 

Tshaw-kho. 

lliore tire iluis tliree clans of Sgaw, five clans of Pwo and six clans of 
hJo-hai, but these only include those tribes and sub-tribes representatives (>f 
which are found in the province : in the Shan districts beyond our frontier 
are the Ran-lang, Reng-han, Reng-tsaik, Reng, Ta-lya vel Reng-ka-la vel 
Reug-da-laing (of Mr. O’Riley) and others. , -n 

The Kareng are undoubtedly of a different family from the Burmese 
and Taking and as certainly they are not the aboriginal 
Origin. inhabitants of the country. Their own tradition is that 

tlicy came from the north across a " river of running sand,” a name given hy 
b’a Ilian to the desert between China and Thibet, and the account of it given 
by this Chinese pilgrim agrees with the traditionary account of the^ Kaieng. 
He says, There are evil spirits in this river of sand and such scorching winds 
^Hhat whoso encoimtereth them dies and none escape. Neither birds are 
■ seen in the air nor quadrupeds on the ground. On every side as tar as the 


B. 


5. 

6 . 
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«,7onrseemTo ’iadicate the route.” The Kareag _ account as given by 
T)r Mason is That was a fearful trackless 

Sailed before the winds like the waves of the sea.” The first historical 
notice of the Kareng was that of Marco Polo, following whorn Ma,lte Biun 

S^vs ‘‘Thus the country of Caride is the south-eastern point of ihibet, and 

“ mrhans the country of the nation of the Cariaines, which is spread ovei 
« Ava ” • Bo-hai traditions allude to a town called Bha-maw whither they 
wfnt to purdiase axes. The Sgaw account is t^at they 
north of the Shan, whilst the Kareng-nee say that they were 
nhce north of Ava sixteen or seventeen generations ago and aie a poi tio 
rChinese ^-my : this would carry us back to about 1400 A n., ^ 

that time the Chinese three times invaded Burma and were twice defeated. 
It iay be taken, therefore, until more materials for the formation of a soimd 
conclusion are obtained, that the Kareng emigrated smne centuries ^ 

commencement of the Christian era from the north of China and were followed 
much later by the Kareng-nee who had formed a portion of an invadii o 

^^“^^ose”^'o live in the plains are a muscular people with large limbs 
whilst the mountaineers are a weaker people with smaller 
Physical character, magdes and with small limbs. The average height is 
low • of the men about five feet four or five feet five and of the women not 
more than four feet nine. The unexposed portions of the body are as fair as 
those of the Chinese and on many is to be seen the yellow tinge of that laco , 
the hair is straight, coarse and, usually, like the eyes, J®* 
north brownish hair and hazel eyes are sometimes found. The head is 
pyramidal^ wider across tlie clieek bones than across the temples and tiie 
bridge of the nose rises only slightly above the face.’’ 

The houses vary in shapej size and construction ; some living in 

paratively permanent housesj, some in temporary snedfoj 
Dwellings, domes- some having separate structures for each family^ others one 
tic animals and food, foj; the whole village. {See Bcjhai and Pwo,) The only- 
domestic animals which they have are fowls, dogs and of the small 
Chinese breed ; the dogs are eaten by the Bghai only. Ihey keep no 

cats because they do not eat them, whilst the eats would eat the rats 
which the Kareng want for themselves. With this exception they are 
omnivorous ; every animal from a rat to an elephant, every reptile from a 
sand-Hzard to a serpent, ants, grubs, every bird, every fish and the whole 
vegetable kingdom adorn their tables. But, curiously, they will eat none 
of the monkey tribe except the White Eyelid Monkey,” 

The dress varies with each clan, those in the north 
wearing trowsers, those towards the south tunics : 


Dress. 


T. Ma-nie-pglia clan., „ „ . t « i 

25, Pa-koo clan.— Tunics, white without stripes and with a narrow border of einbrouu'ry 
at the bottom, the patterns of which differ for every village. 

3. We-wa clan. — Dress of all kinds. 


II,—Pwo 


1. Mo-pgha clan.— Same as the Bghai-ka-tew, i.c., tunics white with red papendicuJar 
lines : reason of similarity unknown. 
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2* Ta-i*oo elan. — Trowsers, 

8. Siioxmg clan, — Trowsers, white with radiating red lines at the bottom, like the Gai- 

kho blit not so handsomely embroidered. 

4. Ha-shwie clan.—Trowsers. 

5. Gai-kho clan. — Trowsers, often of silk and handsomely embroidered ; red lines at 

the bottom radiating like the beams of the rising sun. 

III.-— Bghai. 

1. Kareng-nee clan. — Trowsers, red with perpendicular, very narrow black or white 

stripes, sometimes black with red or white stripes : bright red turban. 

2, Bghai-ka-tew clan. — Timics, white with perpendicular red stripes : same as Mo-pgha. 

8. Bghai-ka-hta clan. — Trowsers, white with red radiating lines worked in them at the 

bottom ; same as Gai-kho but not of silk nor so handsomely embroidered. 

4. Lay-may clan. — Go almost naked. 

5. Ma-noo-ma-naw clan. . 

6. Tshaw-kho clan. — Trowsers, white ornamented with red and black vertical stripes. 

Like all races they have customs peculiar to themselves- The cei'emouies 

Ceremonies at performed at the birth of a child are the same amongst 
births. all the clans except the Kareng-nee (q. t\) 

The navel string having been cut (the knife is carefully kept as the child’s 
life is supposed to be connected with its preservation) the placenta are placed 
in a bamboo and hung on a tree by the father, who deals in a similar way 
with an abortion, in this case, however, selecting the Eugenia. On his 
return to the house he pounds rice and goes through other woman^s labour if 
the child is a girl or spears a hog if a boy. When the navel string sloughs 
away the father goes out hunting and fishing and his success or want of 
success is held to be indicative of the chikTs future prosperity. On his return 
a feast is given and the child is purified and named. “ An elder takes a 
thin splint of bamboo and, tying a fowl’s feathers at one end, he fans it down 
the child’s arm, saying — 

‘ Ban away ill luck, fan away ill success : 

Ban away inability, fan away unskilfulness : 

Ban away slow growth, fan away difficulty of growth : 

Fan away stimtedness, fan away puniness : 

Ban away drowsiness, fan away stupidity : 

Ban away dehasedness, fan away wretchedness : 

Ban away the whole completely.’ 

The elder now changes his motion and fans up the child’s arm, saying-r- 

‘ Ban on power, fan on influence : 

Ban on the paddy bin, fan on the paddy barn ; 

Fan on flowers, fan on dependants : 

Ban on good things, fan on appropriate things. ’ 

“ He next takes a bit of thread, that has been prepared for the purpose, 
" and tying it round the child’s wrist says ^ I name thee A. B.’ using the 
“name that the parents had previously determined upon.” 

The names are sometimes those of ancestors, sometimes descriptive of 
the parent’s feelings, as “Joy,” “ Hope often those of the 

Names. seasons during which the child was born as “ Harvest;” in 

many cases the child is named from some circumstance that occurred about 
the time of its birth as “ Father returued,” * or from some peculiarity in its 
appearance as “ White” or “ JBlaek.” On other occasions it is named after some 

♦ Ivhyeiig-li.ran (Klij-eng-bran aocording to Araltanese pronimciatioii) tie Arakanese, com- 
TOonlv called Kiug-licrvihg wbo rebelled against the Barmans in tke beginning of tbis century and 
was duo of the causes of tlio first Burmese war (vide sub-tit. AKrAu IIisTor.Y) was so named 
because he was boni when Ms father Mouug Khyeng came back from Ava. Fyan-thee. is 
“ to return” and the p is softened into b for euphony. 
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” “ Cotton.” Those 
kind of nick-name 


bird beast, mineral or tree as “ Heron,” “ Tiger,” “ Tin, 
the custom of changing the paienrs^ “Elephant” or 

?Ztr b« 1” »d “" Motto o(a”: oo .“Fatto of 

Kwa-W’ and “Mother of Kwa-la.” This practice, however, is not uni- 

""'''Infantieide is rarely practised but sometimes if amother dies her infant 
intantieiae ^ y y ^ Ka-khyeng east of Ba-mhaw have 

luJantioide. similar custom ; with them, if a mother dies within seven 

dnvs of the birth of her child, the house, dead body, living infant and every 
ticifin fto honoe «ro burnt, but thoold a strangor be pt»»t 1? ‘be '‘I »|» 
he may save the child’s life by adopting it and carrying it away, no 
Ka-kh:^iig will on any account have anything to say to it, nor may it lemam 

“ ^VeauTntly but never amongst the Kareng-nee, infants are betrothed by 
their parents, owing to a prevalent idea that the two 
Betrothals. children are by this means physically connected so that the 
cpood health of the one neutralises the ill-health of the other ; special resort 
fs had to this custom when the child is weak and sickly : a ol noithein 

Sghai sLm to prefer selling a sickly child into slavery When an iniant s 
Srothal is dkred matters are first arranged by the parents and the 
inevitable fowl’s bones are consulted and only if they give _a fa vouiabk 
rSnse is the ceremony proceeded with. A feast is given by the parents ol 
the^oy at which the betrothal is completed by an elder praying : Lord of the 
“ land and water, Mokhie of the land and water, these two are now engaged to 
“be united together in marriage. May they have long lile, may they 
“produce seed, may their shoots sprout forth, may they grow old together. 
If%n arriving at a marriageable age, they <ie<dine to carry out the oo^tract 
mUe for them, the parents of the girl pay half the expenses of the betiothal 

feasMnd^he^i^^^ man chooses his own wife he commences by obtaining the 
sanction of the girl’s parents to his paying his addresses, not to the girl 
herself but through them. He then selects a go-between who first consults 
a chicken’s bones ; if they give an unfavourable reply the matter is allowed to 
drop if on the other hand the answer is favourable the go-between arranges 
the match, and when this is done a feast is given by the young man s 
friends to those of the girl, when the gall of the aaimal kil ed is examined , 
if it is flaccid it is a bad omen and sometimes leads to the breaking ott the 
match, but if plump it is favourable. The marriage sometimes takes place 
in a few days but is often delayed. If a girl breaks her engagement she has 
to pay the expenses of the feast, but she is at liberty to receive the addresses 
of Mother suitor if her betrothed declares publicly that he desims to fodeit 
_ all tbat has been spent, which is the recognized way of breaking ott the matcii. 

The marriage ceremony is simple : the bride is conducted to^ the house 
. of the bridegroom’s parents in a procession with music, 

Marnage, ascends the ladder she is drenched fo the 

skin with water. Before the company leave two elders, one on behalf ot 
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the bride and one on behalf of the bridegroom^ take, each, a cup of spirits, 
the first repeats the duties of the husband in case of his wife’s death and 
the latter replies acknowleging that such are his duties (one of which is that 
should she be killed in a foray or carried into captivity, he must purchase 
her freedom or obtain the price of her blood). Each elder then gives to the 
other to drink and says : Be faithful to your covenant/’ This concludes 
the ceremony. The Kareng-nee forms are very diiferent. 

The southern Kareng, differing in this respect from the Kareng-nee, are 
chaste, but lapses among the married are not uncommon, 
Chastity and divoree. although adultery is considered as particulaidy offensive 
to Grod. Polygamy is not permitted, but is practised by 
some of those who live near the Burmese. Divorces are not infrequent; if 
the man leaves the woman he forfeits all property which he does not take 
with him ; if the woman leaves the man she receives only what her husband 
chooses to allow her. Widows retain their husband’s houses 
Widows. and endeavour to gain their own livelihood; if they are‘ 

young they often marry again, but if old are dependent 
on their relations for support and are not infrequently much neglected. 

Without vigour of constitution the Kareng often succumb to diseases 
which the stronger European can resist, such as measles 
Sickness. which are nearly as fatal in their villages as small-pox is 
amongst western nations. They suffer from small-pox, 
cholera, dysentery, dropsy, consumption and fevers and in some places in the 
hills goitre is common. In ordinary illnesses they treat the sick with a fair 
amount of kindness, but decline to afford any assistance to an individual 
attacked by one considered infectious. An outbreak of cholera or small-pox 
will temporarily depopulate the villages in large tracts of country, the 
inhabitants flying from the disease with terror and living in the forests till 
they think that they can return to their homes without danger of contagion. 
The individual who has, or is supposed to have, imported the disease is held 
responsible for all the deaths and must pay the price of the lives lost ; if he 
dies himself or is unable to pay the debt remains for his children and descend- 
ants to wipe off. Every illness is looked upon as inflicted by the spirits and 
though the Kareng have some knowledge of medicine resort is not had to it 
till ineantations have been tried and the spirits have declined to be propitious, 
thus reversing the usual order amongst uncivilized nations. 

Some of the tribes bury and some burn their dead, but all those who 
Disposal of tlie dead, to cremation state that it is, comparatively, a new 

practice and that formerly they buried. 

Individuals often form covenants of friendship of which there are three 
Bonds of friendship, viz:—Mglie, Tho and i)o, the last being the strongest, 

one Do helping the other in seasons of scarcity and 
defending his character against attacks. The ceremony connected with the 
formation of this tie is as follows. The host cuts off the snout of a hog or 
the bill of a fowl and rubs the blood on the shins of his guest, fowl bones 
are then consulted and if they are propitious the guest repeats the ceremony 
and again turns to fowl bones ; if the answer is unfavourable all that has 
preceded goes for nothing and the affair drops, but if it is satisfactory the 
two are thenceforth Do and so call each other dropping, as regards them- 
selves, their proper names. 
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..Dngovemca u„jove* 

one who had known them for over a f tTie lorth-east 

affairs, however, is rapidly dying ^ Jf Touno--ngoo and Shwe-gyeng 

fronfe, and in the recesses ot the into nearly if not 

the Kareng of the Tenasserim brethren in Bassein and Rangoon, with 

quite as peaceable cultivators as their ^ ^ selected from amongst 

L collekrs, village police dfrectly the reverse of 

themselves. The policy of the has bee/ to deal gently 

that of its predecessors, the ^iSenee wherever possible select- 

withthe Kareng and inspire them with confijn^ officials^who live 

iug from amongst them. Shy and 

with them and a.re in eontinnal forms of our laws; they 

• retiring and utterly tl^eiriselves but do occasionally resort 

SfSigIumen”ko penetrate everjwtae, eometimos, periape, w.tlr more 

aU over the Tenasserim division before its cession to 
gstthe Arakan hill tribes and the Ka-khyeng 
Jzr on the weaker, seizing their property, 
4ose who resist and selling their ^wretched 
These attacks goaded the most 
bitter blood feuds, and at the same 

» th© tcrnis of tlic e11i9jB.C6. 

iKPd are crossbows with poisoned arrows, spears, and javelins 
matchlocks and old muskets : round their 

• declare war. The great principle J 

tie tUeir ».», 

war, on whose account the war 

general but never goes to the fight himself 

• be kills a hog or a fowl, and 

a bit of the liver and a bit of the entrails he mixes 
with salt and roils the mixture up in a Jhis he cahsj^mg 
After finishing his preparations, he prays. 


Tshaw-kho and the Kareng-n^ 
common now as they were a- - . 
the British, and as they are amonj 
near Bha-maw; the stronger prey 
burning their villages, slaying 
prisoners into a state of endless slavery, 
timid to retaliate whence followed most 
time treaties offensive and defensive L-- 

huffaloe is 1 - 

which the elders arra,nge 
The weapons — - 
for throwing at an enemy 
houses and ^ 
few inches above 
made of hide. 

The Kareng never 
to 1 

Mode of Warfare, ostensibly between one 
always an individual at the head, of every 
is made and who acts as ^ i • 

he deems it a favourable time for his purpose 
taking a bit of the heart, 

them up ’ 

heads of his enemies, 
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of the heaveosj Lord of the earthy Lord of the mountains, Lord of the 
^‘^hills;, mayest thou pot down the inhabitants of the village. Make them 
'' forgetful, make them to forget themselves, help us, we beseecli thee/’ 

He then gives the roll to two men, who have been engaged for the 
service, and says to them : 1 send you to spy out the road ; go look. Is 

^Hhe village easy or difficult to attack? Has it caltrops planted around it or 
^^not? Look accurate! 3^ Go up into the village and sleep with the ])eople ; 
and if any one invites you to sit with him, take out this roll and mix up 
its contents privately with their rice and curiy. It will tie their heads, I 
will tie their heads with it; when they eat, they will forget themselves ; 
'‘and then we will go and attack them. And because the\" have eaten 
that which ties their heads they will forget to seize their swords and spears 
“ and before they can recover themselves we will grasp their arms andover- 
‘‘ come them and kill them/’ 

When the spies return, they probably say: “These people have not 
planted a single caltrop. There is no difficulty about the village whatever. 
If we go and attack it, we shall take it, and kill all the people/’ 

Then the head of the war sends out his people to collect volunteers 
for his foray. The matter having been arranged beforehand 40 or 50 
come from one village and 40 or 50 from another, and if when all the 
fighting men assemble together they amount to a couple of hundred, it 
is quite satisfactory, and they are feasted at the village to which they have 
been called. 

Before handing round the whiskey, the head of the war pours out some 
slowly on the ground and prays : Lord of the seven heavens and the seven 
earths, Lord of the rivers and streams, of the mountains and hills, we 
^'give thee whiskey to drink and rice to eat. Help us, we entreat thee, 
will now go and attack that village. We have tied the heads of 
the inhabitants. Help us. Make their minds forgetful ; make them to 
'^‘forget themselves. That they may sleep heavily, that their sleep may be 
‘‘ unbroken, let not a dog bark at us, let not a hog grunt at us. Let them 
not seize a bow, a sword or a spear. And may the Lord help my children 
and grandchildren that are going to attack this village and deliver them 
from all harm. May they overcome their enemies and not be lost. May 
‘^they be delivered from the bow, the sword and the spear /^ After the 
prayer, the elders drink part of the whiskey and it is then circulated freely 
among the company. 

The head of the war next takes a fowl and after killing it consults its 
bones as to the success of the war if commenced then. Before the examina- 
tion he says: “ Fowl, possessor of superhuman powers, fore-endued with 
divine intelligence, thou scratchest with thy feet, thou peckest wdth thy bill, 
tliou goest unto Khoo-hte (king of death), thou goes t unto iha-ma (monarch 
of death), thou goest to Shie-woo, (the brother of God), thou goest into the 
‘‘presence of God; thou seest unto the verge of heaven, thou seest unto the 
edge of the horizon. I now purpose to go and attack that village. Shall 
“ we be hit, shall we be obstructed? If we go shall we sufier shall we die by 
the bow, shall we be pierced by the spear, shall we weary ourselves, shall 
“we exhaust ourselves? If so, reveal thyself unfavourable/^ ' ■ 

If the omens are unfavourable he dismisses the troops and each one 
returns to his home to wait for a more auspicious opportunity. hen he 



I go to war, I am employed, 

I go to fight, I am employed. 
Bmployer gave mo whiskey to drink 
I drink till 1 am dizxy. 

We march in order, like white ants ; 

We cross a streana, and trample it dry : 
We arrive at the foot of the house, 

We reach the foot of the ladder : 

We go up into the bed-rooms. 

Blood fiows like a stream of water, 

The blood flows down under the house. 
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rails them affain he proceeds as before and on consulting the fowPs bones, 
■nravs * We wiil and attack that house. Shall we overeomej shall ^ o 
« utterly destroy? Shall we escape being hit by the bow, and speared by the 
snear ? Shall we not stumble on anything? If they will not resist us, hu 
“theii- lives be destroyed, their village come to utter destruction, then, fowl, 

reveaUhjseU^fa^i^^ the desired response, the elder who j 

« The bones are good. If we go, we shall meet with ^ 

“seize and kill the whole, and if any should remain, they will not be able 

Tbet the head of the war leaps up and calls 
troops that they will certainly he victorious. He says : Soldieis, Itai 
“ not nor be anxious. Go fight and be strong. If two or three of pu a 
“ killed, I am your Lord. If m the battle a spear is broken biin^ me _ 
“ handle ; if the barrel of your musket drops out bring me the stock. JL will 
“ replace everything. If one or two are killed bring their bodies to me, I will 
“clothe them, I will give them shrouds and pay their value. • - .1,,, 

He calls for two to volunteer to be first to go up the ladder into the 
first house and these he addresses : Yon are a hunting dog, you are a wild 
“ boar. If you succeed, you are worthy of a buffalo, and you sha I have it. 
“ If you cannot succeed, if you are killed let not those you leave behind ask 
buffalo of me, let tliem ask a fowl. Let them not ask oi me a siik 
“ garment on account of your death. You say you are bold, you say you are 
" fearless. You go the first, you return the last. Therelore,_ il our enemies 
“ follow and you run away and become terrified_ and anything happens to 
“ the people you are responsible.” He closes with the-declaration that he 
will prosecute the war till he overcomes whatever may be the resistance tliey 

The troops then go off singing war songs, of which the following is 

I go to "war, I am sent. 

I go to fight, I am sent. 

Clothe me with the iron breastplate, 

Give me the iron shield. 

I am not strong, may I make myself strong ? 

I am weak, may I make myself powerful 2 

I go with a multitude, many persons. 

We will go to the house, the foot of steps. 

We will fire musket and holloa. 

The people come with wives and children. 

Unsheath the spear, draw the sword, 

Smite the neck, spear the side 
Till blood flows purple. 


a specimen 
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Tlie mother clies herself to death. 

The great hawk flies over the house, 

Pounces down on the Chiefs red cock. 

The great hawk sweeps around the house, 

Carries off its prey at the foot of the steps. 

Seizes the Chief s white cock. 

The great hawk flies away 
Leaving the Chief behind weeping. 

When the expedition reaches the house to be attacked a party rushes 
into the house killing all the men they meet, while the rest surround the 
house from below. These intercept all that endeavour to escape _aud receive 
in charge such women and children as they wish to bring away alive and hind 
them. If the inmates resist the house is fired and the people who leap 
out to escape the flames are killed or taken prisoners. They kill without 
regard to age or sex. Infants are always killed as they say they would die 
if carried away. Children are often massacred with the utmost barbarity. 
Their hands and feet are cut off and their bodies hacked iuto small pieces. 
Adults are often emhowelled, split in two, their ears cut olf and put in their 
mouths and it is not uncommon to bring away the jaws of their victims as 
trophies, as the North American Indians bring away scalps. Sometimes, 
after the house has been burnt up, they sow the seeds of vegetables on the 
ashes to indicate the utter destruction they have wrought. 

Ou the return of the expedition with their captives, when they come 
within hearing of the village from which they were sent, they blow their 
war trumpets and the villagers know by the peculiar call that they are 
returning victors. Ou their arrival they place all the captives in the 
hands of the head of the war, who feasts his troops and then dismisses them 
to their several homes. 

The head of the war keeps the captives a considerable time vrhen, if 
none of their friends come to redeem them, he sells them off to other districts, 
for oxen or buffaloes if practicable, that he may have an ox or a buffalo to 
give to each village that came to his aid. 

Captives, except those taken in satisfaction of a debt, are often illtreated, 
beaten, wounded and occasionally killed. When they are 
Treatment of brought in bound and fettered to the head of the war, he 

prisoners. sometimes addresses them thus : I did not begin this war. 

You killed my father, you killed my mother ; you have cut off my head, made 
my tongue to protrude. You have made the blood to flow to the handle of 
^Hhe cleaver, to the sheath of the spear; you snapped the bowstring, you 
have broken the spear. You have made my father come to corruption, my 
mother to rottenness. You have exasperated me, you have made my anger 
'Ho rise. I have not attacked you without reason; there was a righteous 
cause. You have dried up the waters, you have made the land barren, the 
grain unproductive, the barns emptyi. You have angered the Grod oi heaven, 
yon have provoked the Lord of the earth. You have stopped the rains and 
" made the dry season irregular. You must now redeem yourselves, you must 
" pay money, you must give kyee-zee. If you do not furnish your price you 
" must become slaves and die slaves.*’ 

When part of a village attacked escapes they usually endeavour to redeem 
the prisoners that have been taken before they are sold 
Bedeemmg captives, st^^angers. For this purpose an elder belonging 

to a neutral village is hired to go and buy off the captives. 
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Wiieu the messenger comes to the head of tlie jar and explains his 

obiect the latter, if favourable, takes a hog and cuts oft its snout and with 

the blood that flows from it he besmears the legs ot the messenger which is 
the si»n that he makes him his friend, and he says he will receive him as an 
ambassador of peace and he shall make peace between the belligerent paities 

and they will become brethren again. ^ ^ j 

After being well entertained that day he is disntiissed the next moimn 
with the leo-s and head of the hog that had been killed, and the sight ot 
these, when he returns, is regarded as legal proof 

accented in o-ood faith and that definite arrangements may be made foi the 
S^tii^of each captive, if they do not quarrel about the Pn-, wh^ 
they sometimes do. When everything has Ijen an-anged 
filings are made from a sword, a spear, a musket hajel and a 
do«-"is killed, these filings are then mixed with a part of its blood and J t 
the blood of a hog and a fowl and the whole is put m o a cup of water. 
This is called the peace-making water.” Then the skull of the dog_ is 
chopped in two and one takes th Jlower jaw and suspends it with a stung 
aroind his neck, the other party ‘takes the part of the skull containing the 
nnoer iaw and hangs it around his neck in like manner. They next take in 
haifdthecup of “ peaee-making water” and say; “We will nw 
» end of the feud. Hereafter, we will not attack each other ; we will not 
“devour each other’s property any more, we will become brethren, we wi 
“marry into each other’s families. We will entertain no hatred, no malice ; 

“ we will not backbite each other, but we will be happy m each other down to 
“the generations of our children and grandchildren ; and our cliildieu 
“ shall not quarrel, but live in harmony. If you agree to this, says each 

party addressing the other, “and will agree to live m accordance Jiffi ^ 

“ agreement for ever, into the generations of our children and grandoliildicii, 

“ then drink of the peace-making water.” 

After driiikino- they say : “ Now that we have made peace, it any one 
“breaks the engagement, if he does not act truly, but goes to war apiu ami 
“ stirs up the feud again, may the spear eat his breast, the musket his bowels, 

“ the sword his head ; may the dog devour him, may the hog devour bun, inay 
“the stone devour him! When he drinks whiskey, may it become in him the 
‘‘ water that oozes from a dead body. When he eats the flesh of a hog may 
“ that hog become the hog of his funeral rites.” 

After these imprecations they drink again and the captives are 

dismissed. . k, , r 

As they go away a salute of muskets is fired and a shower ot arrows is 

sent after them, typical of the power of the dismissing party. 

Sometimes when there have been feuds between different villages and 
the inhabitants have settled their ^difficulties both villages 
Treaty of peace. assemble together and enter into a treaty of peace. 

Having selected a large and durable tree for a witness, 
they assemble around it and each party cuts a deep notch in the tree. When 
the “ peace-making water ” is prepared and drunk and the imprecation 
spoken, two elders rise up, spear in hand, and address the people saying ; 
“ The cause of action is finished this day. Hereafter act in harmony, associate 
“ with each other as brethren. Hereafter if any one brings up a cause of 
“ contention, this tree is witness against him. If the elders die, the notches 
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this tree will remain as evidence against him ; and let this spear spear him. 
He shall be fined a chatty (jpot-Zzill) of silver and a cup of gold.’^ Beyond 
this notch in a tree no monuments of peace or war are known to exist. 

Slavery is common amongst ail the tribes and a elan of the Bghai 
SlaTery often sell their relations. Defaulting debtors, captives in 

forays, confirmed thieves, widows and widowers who 
cannot pay the price of the deceased, those who introduce or are supposed to 
have introduced contagious diseases and possessors of poison, are all sold into 
slavery. The prices vary, elderly people find no buyer, men and women 
from 80 to 40 sometimes fetch as much as Es, *200 or Es. 800, but girls and 
boys between 12 and 15 Es. 400, whilst children of three or four sell for Es. 800 
or Es.'400 each. ^ . 

The Kareng having no written language, or rather having a language 
Laws various dialects of which were first reduced into 

* writing by the American Missionaries, have no written 

laws nor have they any tradition of a lawgiver, their rules having gradually 
grown up and being passed down from elder to elder and believed to be so 
perfect as to require no change. Indolence, covetousness, partiality, backbiting, 
hatred, falsehood, quarrelling, oppression, theft (the punishment for which is 
being sold into slavery), adultery and fornication are forbidden; peace, love, 
charity to the poor and to widows and orphans, industry and respect and 
obedience to parents inculcated. Suicide is not prohibited but is looked 
upon, as indeed it is, a cowardly mode of escaping from difficulties or dangers, 
and yet it is very common and almost invarialfiy by hanging : a taunt or a 
headache are sufficient inducements to self-destruction. The precepts of the 
the elders are excellent but little attention is in reality paid to them ; forays 
are forbidden and yet were of weekly oeciuTence, lying is spoken against 
strongly yet Dr. Mason states I have never yet met with a Kareng in the 
church or out of it, that, when he had committed a wrong, would not tell 
a falsehood to cover it notwithstanding their command of do not steal 
they will abstract any small article which they think will not be missed, but 
as theft amongst themselves is severely punished, they are in other respects 
honest. The general principle of their criminal law is the lex talionis and 
they are implacable and vindictive. Bor a first theft a man is forgiven on 
making restoration, an habitual thief is sold into slavery. A suspected thief 
is tried by ordeal, the accuser and the accused trying* which can keep his 
head longest under water, and the one who fails must pay a fine or is put to 
death ; another, but rarely used, method is to strip the bark from a Btei'culici 
tree which is then exceedingly slippery and which the suspected man must 
attempt to ascend. In cases of adultery or fornication, the transgressor buys 
a hog, and the man and woman take hold each one of a foot with which 
they scrape furrows in the ground to receive the blood. If they are 
unmarried no other fine is paid, but if one or both parties are mairied, they 
must pay a fine to the injured hus])and or wife, or both, who is then ijyso facto 
divorced and can marry again, the adulterers being allowed to live together 
if they choose. Eeputed witches and wizards are killed, as are poisoners, 
whilst the punishment for the mei’e possession of poison is slavery. 

The father’s property passes by will to his children and it is the custom to 
share it nearly equally among them, but always giving 
Law of Inheritance. largest share and sometimes giving a 
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lii tlo more to tlie youiiffest than to those between. Notliing is given to the 
w bw bnt^m is luti&d to the use of the property ti 1 her death. 

AVhen a Kareng of property made his will, belore letters were introdnu.d 
he killed an ox or a buffalo and made a feast at which eveiy inhabitiuit o 
the villami w'as invited to attend. At the toast he declared his , 

the disposal of his property, and prayed that the disposition he had made 

BiiMit be ctirricd.out after liis dCiXtlu tg i i t j of luvt» 

The mother has no property of her own. If she brought prope. t} .it -i 

marriage it became her husband’s; but at her 1 ' 1, er 

his place, the Kareng say, and the property is 

which it goes to the children, according to, the ivill of the iathu. bhe ... 
no power to make any other disposition of it. .,™,, t.,!-,. 

^ In the event of a second marriage the children of a in.itiuc .i„.,. t.ik , 
possession of the property their ffither left them : the second husband iMiot 
Slowed to approph-iate to himself any part ot the property ot the irst bH“>bai d. 
nor can the children of the second marriage share in it, though in the t.isc 
of minors it may remain in the mother’s hands. 

Formerly, and occasionally even in the present day, when a Kareng, h.n 
been repeatedly to One that owes him money, withonf. 

CRtI Sixit. , obtaining it, and has perhaps been treateil uncivilly, he 
calls out the posse comitatus, so ffir as his friends constitute it, and when a^ 
favourite opportunity occurs, they go and seize the debtor in jus him>e oi 
field and bring him off; sometimes taking also one or two oi his laimy <n 
friends. When the debtor is set down bound belore his creditor the laWii 
will say to him “ I have no feud with' thee. On the contrary 1 eoinpus- 
“ siouate thee. But then borrowedst money of me, thou horrowovlst kyce-zee 
“ of me. The money was in my wallet, and I tmik it out and gave it to tnee ; 

‘‘ my kyee-zee was in my room, and I tied a string to it, and slung it. on ij 
“ head, and caused thee to hear it away. Therefore I went and iis ceil thee liU- 
“the return of my money ; I went and rccpiestwl thee the price ot the kyoc-zcc. 
“ But thou wouldst not pay me; thou wert abusive to me ; thou ^tin-cdst up 
“ strife. Thy language was contentious ; thy words were not. peucealile. 1 lou 
“ didst not give mo food to eat ; thou didst not give me wat er to drink. I huu 
“ wast angry rvith me, thou didst hate me. I went after thee ; and retiuned 
« huno-ry and thirsty. I ascended mountains and descended into valleys; i, 
“ safFercui from boat, and I sulfered from cold. Thou didst not repay me my 
“ money; thou didst not pay me for my kyeo-zoe. Many yiNirs have tuaj'sed ; 
“ many months have passed over. So now I have eaminencod an action ag.iuist. 
“ thee ; now I have made an attack on thee. Thou didst borrow one kyee-zee. 
''of me ; now thou must pay me two. Thou didst borrow one share ot me ; 
“ now thou must pay me two. Thou didst borrow one hundred rupees j 
‘'now thou must repay me two hundred. If thou dost, nut pay me 1 will sell 
« thee to repay me for my money to pay me for my kyee-zee. And when 1 
“ sell thee, I shall do that which is right and proper.” (lasus have licen tnod 
in our Courts in which the debtor prosecuted the creditor i'or lus lorcihlu 
seizure and exaction of the kyee-zee. . , i 

The Kareng are remarkable for behoving itv one liiteriial utjU, t.rcalor 
Hanoi™ of things, called by the Sgaw and Two Ywa and by 
iieagipn. u jg tPg mid lives m the 

*' sky as does the wind and like the wind goes everywhere,” but who has no 
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place in tlieir paradise, and who originally dwelt amongst them and only left 
them after fruitless endeavours to draw them to himself, f 
idolatry and having the greatest contempt for Booddhism they yet credit the 
most childish myths regarding this Supreme Being, as that he had a 
called Shie-icoo, who, according to one tribe had three eyes, with ^ 

fought and, proving the strongest, threw under the earth. The n^me Shie-iooo 
and the tradition of his having had three eyes would seem to point to Shiva, 
and, consequently, to a Hindu origin for this belief. 

It lias been asserted that there is a t 

religion of the Kareng-nee and that ot the n 
having arrived at the monotheistic idea/’ 
straggling with the crude I’eligious 
in ghosts or spirits/’’ This is an error ^ 
family j do not differ at all from their brethren in 

in ceremonies. Excluding those - ^ - 

whole race invokes the aid and deprecates the wr 
spirits but never sacrifice or pray to the Supreme Eemg, 
equally acknowledged by all. To a non-christian Kareng, 
or Bghai ; Pakoo, Kareng-nee or Hasliwie, the world is 
spirits : every li ving being be it man or beast or creeping t 
mountain peak, tree, cataract and river has i 
number of attendants^ agents to carry out his will, who 

who have died violent deaths. ^ --- - 

which tliey protect, seated on the mossy crag, 
foaming torrent. Their attendants, the ghosts, smoking 
silver kerns and armed with swords and spears, lurk 
cranny, and should a luckless Kareng ignorantly 
«»’uaixlians or step upon their attendants unseen 
and afflict him with sore diseases and must b( 
sacrifiees. 

The principal lords are he of the earth and s 
T w f-i . appropriate offerings ar 

Lord of the oaitli. ^,,,^^g^tl,e\outhern Sgaw t 

offered annually in January, whilst amongst the 
once in three years in July : thoiigli ostensibi, 
the prayers and ceremonies sliew that all the lo 
well, are included. {See Bghai and Sgaw). 

The goddess of the harvest, called Bie-yaw, 
crops are sown. Two differe 

Goddess of the origin of the custom; ac< 

Harvest. surrounded by rich neighho 

them, and they would give him only three gran 
crop. An old woman named Bie-yaw, who had b( 
opulent, was kindly received by the poor man ; s 
in return for the treatment which she had i 
rain to destroy the wealthy and theu; possession 


considerable difference between the 
■est of the race, the former 

, whilst the latter “ are still 

ideas connected with the primitive belief 
the K areng-nee, a clan of the Sgaw 
’ L relierion, and but little 

Jl UJLX\p/JU«, *- ^ ^ # • 1 

who have been converted to Christianity^ the 
‘ath of innumerable unseen 
sr. whose existence is 
be he Sgaw, Pwo 
filled with invisible 
thing, has its La ; every 
its lordj and every lord a 

' > are the La of those 

These lords reside' near the physical object 
under the forest tree, or in the 
pipes with gold and 
in every nook and 
one of these powerful 
ns they rise in anger 
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the pile of iinliusked riee which thereupon meveased enonnotisly, but, tlu:? 
owner ignorantly killed the male snake on, which the feinaU' cursings 

him and eventual ly, owing to the curse, he was sohl as a, slaves When tlu' 
rice plants arc a, few inches high a small hut is built in the lield, sun! in it 
are placed two ropes, whilst the following prayer is ullercHl, (Jraiitkinulluu' 
thou guard, est my ,field, tliou watchest over my plant, aiion, l,ii>ok out, for 
'*'men entering; look sharp for people coming in, if they come, biml thciu 
with this string, tie them with this rope, do not let them gtK It tlnw will 
pay fines of money, do not let them go ; if they will pay flues ot silv<‘i\ do 
let them go ; but if they will pay fines in barns of ruy, dismiss them. 
Eat, grand-moLher, guard my field, watch over my phmt.ati«)m ^ Pour ihnvii 
thy cliildreids rice, grand-mother, or thy childreiPs fn^lds will^ <*ome lo 
^Wnmght, sweep it off with thy hand, hriug it down eoutinuaily/'’ Eianu 
the time of sowing’ until the completion of this ceremony Bie-yaw has been 
sitting on the chained stumps, so that unlike the other tleitit‘s, slu‘ is siipfiosed 
to be ubiquitous. “\¥heii the crop is gathered and being threshed Bie ’\a\v is 
again prayed to to give a good out-turn. 

The ghosts and their masters, the lords, are not the only enemies whom 
the Kureng dreads ; in fonmn times they say that (uhI made 
a mixture of the flesh of everj animal and diret'ied them 
to eat the whole, fur if they omitted to eat any that aaiimal would Ini'cailor 
become invisible and cat them ; acitideuially they neglected to eat, of the flesh 
of the xVa since which time it preys upon them causing sickness am! death 
and is incarnate in tigers, serpents and other wild aninnds and reptiles, and 
must bo driven away frotn their fields and their houses. Bui, perhaps, t he !uosi 
formidable danger to whitdi he is exposed is that of tluj 
AdvorBo La. attacks of seven spirits who arc always on the waieh io kill 
him and who are pledged to destroy him : one by the mi)ui,h of a tigin% iuie by 
old age, one by sickness, one by drowning, one by the luuid of unui, one by 
a fall and the last by every other means. 

Though in continual fear of assaults whicdi he can neither foresee nor rcjsisty 
he is not left unprotected, his guardian spirit', his ,La, 
accompanies him seated on Ids neck or head, a.iid ub lonsr 


ProtectingLa. 


as he so remains the Kareng is safe from all attacks ; hut the La, may Im 
enticed away by others, or in ay jump down, or wander away during the hudy^B 
sleep, and then follows sickness and death. If a man, |uiies away his La is 
supposed to be wandering* and must he called back with an offering of fu^iL 
The Kareng ideas of a future state are confused and indcliniio. S»>nm 
believe tiuit the next world will be prethsely like this. But 
nritros a e. reversed. Day here will he night there, north here suulh 
there, and that its inhabitants will be employed precisely as now. Another 
belief is that at death when the La loaves the body, it is judginl by a Minos ; 
those who have done good goto paradise, whence they exendse liWuUdiful 
care over their descendants,' presiding especially over births unci rmrrriageH^ niMi 
are worshipped by their doscendants ; those who have done cvilgii to the 
place of punishment ; whilst those who have done neither good nor cwil are 
sent to Hades ; those only being excluded from eutaring any of thcHc three 
(<») whose bodies are unburied or unhurned, these become ghosts ; (h) who have 
died violent 'deaths, these become the invisible servants of tlm mimcrous earthly 
gods and (c) those who have been unjust rulers or who have bean put to death 
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to, thoir cime, ,vho tot. the forms of bWs md boasts .ad are propitiated witb 

prayers and saorifices. and wizards, unlike those of 

The belief in witchcraft IS strong, ompact with the devil, 

WMraO. wt are tb<S“X' ba« obtained possession ot a »«. 

alinded to : they b “tbe power of prod^in, 

foreign substances into the notice in Tavoy in which a Kareng 

records a ease which came viscera and having been supiiosed to 

died from water in the cavity _ . .mitness the post mortem in order 

be bewitched his friends different was 

to convince them that he hi^ die ^ ‘ « before we only suspected it, 

the effect produced, for the Kmengexcla^ Y i 

“ but now we know that hedxed which, however, 

“was put into him by appear^ befoi 4 a petty 

occurred more than 2 o years of ha-nao^^ Na. The reply which 

ofEcialj also a Kareog, accusing^^^^^^ killed the unfortunate man 

they received was such that they, m open day, Aiueu 

whom they suspected. Pa-koo clan of the Sgaw 

Almostalllbarmg«f*eB=b sLes to which thy moire ofForrnp 

Stone worsHF. blood, because if they do not give i 

“ will eat them.” Some of tj^®®® "S'thXLwevev, sometimes 

others to be the embodiment o ei ^ those whom their owners dislike, 

turn out malevolent and they are mere hits of 

These stones have nothing sandstone m stratified rock. 

rock eiystal, chalcedony 01 somctim commencing with January 

The year is ivn. « ^^^th December, jherea^^^the^ ^AsTesSS 

Divisions of tha and Taking years > the tenth ‘ October,’ 

the year. ninth month IS «f that the 

the eleventh ‘ November,’ tieo'an in March, so the Kareng 

Broil tbs must have been named whei y ^ the'^niath the eighth month;* 

eighth month is called ‘‘seventh month and B%oembor as it 

and must have been so called t. searching month” ‘ when the 

does at Asadakh in lliibe • their fields-’Auo’Ust, the “ month of gladness,” 

Kareng go out to hunt or sites for 

because the nee is in the ear , f® the annual offerings to 

and December the “month of shades becausejn^^^ differences 

the 7nanes of their ancestors are “.^^®:, ^^?fthr«geventh month,” whilst 
lugSis not £;» month’of gMne^ but AWoo on account of a feast which 
is described in the nlains have adopted the same 

o, Pehn, ary the horae-owncr goes out to i,is°pi"'". 

one which suits him he J^a if uufavomahle he must renew his 

“ SutvrauTo'r “aS^ ffl >“ «■>* » 
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omens to bim in his sleep. He tlion goes out with his (amily an<l cuts down 
the trees on the patch. The operation is commenced by cutting a slight 
note hin the largest trees at the bottom and proceeding upwards^ leaving 
the smaller trees untouched but increasing the depth of the incision in 
the larger trees as the top of the patch, always on the side of a hill, is 
reached ; here the largest trees arc cut quite through and tJius fall ow 
those below ; an impetus is created which increases as it moves steadily 
^'down the hill side, and with one lengthened crash prostrates ilu' whole 
forest vegetation,”'^' All is then left till April when the a<Kmmnlat(Hl mass 
is dry enough to burn, a new house of bamboos being built in the inenn- 
while in some secluded spot close by : then the dry timber is lighted and (-ho 
ashes serve as manure whilst the heat of the firebreaks up the ground to 
the depth of a few inches. In May, after the first rains, the rice is sown, 
holes being dibbled into the ground and the grains dropped in. When the 
rice is well up, cotton, capsicums and Indian-corn are planted between the 
ridges. Near the house arc sugar-cane, yams (near dry logs over wlucdi i-heir 
tendrils creep), and piper betel near some tall trees up which the plant can 
wind. A small hut is built in the patch in which a boy or a girl is placed 
to frighten away the birds and wild hogs, and, after two or three weedings, 
the crop is reaped in October and threshed by the men heating tlio ears 
against a beam or treading the grains out with their toes, for they have no 
bulfaloes like their lowland neighbours. Whilst the plants are in the ground 
the men are employed in fishing and arc aided by the women wlu^ go t-o* iho 
banks of streams with small hand nets. Animals are trapped, or shot with 
bows and arrows and food thus provided. In some places they have pernmneni 
gardens of the Areca palm, the nuts of which are chewed with the 
leaf of the piper betel, lime aud tobacco, by all races, llurman, Tabling 
and Kareng. These gardens arc generally on tlie margins of mountain 
streams and are irrigated by water conducted in artiiicial channels from 
the parent streams at spots above the level of the plantation. When 
the rice crops have been gathered the Kareng visit the villages in the plains 
bringing in betel-nuts, rice, fowls, wild honey, bces-wax, and in some places 
cardamoms (found growing wild), and thus obtain funds wherewith to support 
tliemselves and to pay their taxes. Often, however, they dispose of Uudr 
produce to Barmans and others who at this season visit the hills taking with 
them cotton goods and other articles to exchange. 

Population. Kareng population aeeordiug to the census in 

1872 numbered 331,255 souls. 

KAEBNG-AXAING. — The Burmese name of a clan of Bghai Kareng. 
See Bghcd-ka-hta, ^ 

KAEENG-NEE. — Called by themselves by Slums YmifHimg, hyilm 

Gaikho The-py md Bghai-moo*hte ov embemBghiithj ilm rest of the' family. 
They occupy the country north of the province but some have emigrated into 
British territory. They arc divided into Eastern and Western Kareng nee, of 
whom the former are by far tlie more numerous. They are the most civilixcul 
and at tlie same time ^the most ferocious of all the ICareng tribes, preying 
without mercy on their weaker southern neighbours, a practice wlsieli tho 
western branch has, liowcver, to a great extent given up. They belong to the 

*Beport by Mr. O’Biley, Assistant Uomnussionor in iio Toung-ngoo dittkk4,iHfirK 
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Bghai tribe ancl^ like the majority of that clan, wear trowsers. The men 
weal’ short red pants with perpendicular, very narrow, black or white stripes. 
Sometimes the pants have a black ground and the stripes are red or white. 
" Below the knee are black bands formed of twisted thread and varnished 
with the black varnish that abounds in this country obtained from the Melan- 
mrrlima usitatissima. A wrapper of white with a few red or black stripes is 
wrapped around the body, and many wear Shan jackets which seem to be an 
addition to the Kareng dress. A bright red turban is worn on the head and an 

ornamented bag ishung across the shoulder.,,...,.. The female dress is 

peculiarly picturesque, though every garment is only a rectangular piece of 
cloth. The head dress is a large red or black turban, wound up to form a 
small tower on the top of the head. There is no gown but a cloth like the 
Homan toga, tied by two corners on the right shoulder, and the left arm 
is sometimes kept covered, but more often it is drawn out above the garment. 
A. second piece of cloth, like the first, is kept on the hand like a loose shawl 
or tied around the waist. One of these garments is usually red and the 
other black, though occasionally both are red. For a petticoat another 
rectangular piece of cloth is wrapped two or three times around the person, 
and is kept in its place by a wampum belt, some half a dozen inches in 
diameter. Another enormous band of beads is worn below the knee and on 
the ankles large silver bangles. Both sexes wear bangles on the wrists, and 
the women a profusion of silver necklaces formed of ingots of silver, or coins, 
to which are added a dozen or more strings of beads. Ear-drops are worn by 
both men and women, and the latter add silver ear-plugs an inch or more in 
diameter.’^^ The men have the rising sun tattooed in red across the small 
of the back. 

The majority of their customs are the same as those of the rest of the 
Bghai family but in some points they differ. At the birth of a child, when 
the mother is able to move about, which is generally in about three days, a 
feast is given by the father to all who choose to come, and the mother, 
taking the child on her back, goes down out of the ^ house and, digging the 
ground a little, pulls up a few weeds, thus symbolizing her undertaking to 
support her infant (for she is supposed to have gone to the rice field and 
worked therein) and then returns ; after this presents are made to the 
child (of silver or of iron if a boy and of beads or of a fowl or of a pig if a girl) 
and it is named after some relation or after some one who has given large 
presents. 

They never betroth their children in infancy and their marriage ceremony 
is peculiar. The two young people having made up their minds to marry and 
the parents having given their consent (which they rarely refuse) the bride- 
groom makes a feast in his house to which the bride and some female 
companions come. During the feast the bridegroom presents a cup of 
spirits to the bride asking Is it agreeable This she takes, replying It is’’ 
^^agreeablc."'^ She and her companions remain all night and returning home 
next morning prepare a feast to which the bridegroom and his friends come 
and the ceremony of presenting the cup of spirits is again gone through, 
this time the bride being the questioner ; occasionally^ the reply, given play- 
fully, is Not agreeable,’' when the spirits must be offered and the question 


* Biirmaf liy Pr. Mason ; pp. 89,00. 
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asked till a favourable auswer is received* The feast in ilic bride^s lioitso 
■completes the whole ceremotiy. 

The names of their montlus are slightly diherent irom those (nnployed 
by other Kareug. Though their year conimeiujiys iii January, dune is the 
seventh nioutlif^ but July is not called the eighth/^ aiul Augiist instead 
of being called the month of gladness” is named AislooA alkr a. least 
peculiar to themselves, the origin of which is unknown ; hogs, fowls and 
oxen are killed and all the villagers feast together and send food and spirits 
to theii’ friends elsewhere. Drums arc beaten^ muBkeis loaded oyily with 
powder fired oiT, and the whole is a three days saturnalia during wliioh 
accidents often happen and houses are set on lire. In another poiid. an* their 
customs different from those of the rest of the Dghal : they never oiler a 
hog to the spirits of their ancestors. 

KA-EEE-THENG.— A small village, of S90 inhabitants in 1877, on the 
eastern bank of the Ka-rwa-dai river, tlie liead-tiuarters of the Mek-ka-ki-gyu 
circle, Oo-rit-toung west township, Akyab district. 

KAEENG-LE-KHYENG.— A small village in the Tounguigoo district 
on the bank of the Re-n we stream, at the foot of the western s!o])es of t!u 3 
Kek-kan-tseiig spur, about seven miles due west of the Tsii-toung and live 
south of Upper Burma : there is here one of the frontier police posls. 

KA-ROOP-PEB. — A small river in the Amherst district, formed by the 
Junction of numerous mountain streams which rise in the western Blopt*.s of 
the Toung*gnyo range. It falls into the sea nearly opposite Double IstuutL 

KA-EOOP-PEE. — Arevonue circle in the Wa-kha-roo towiiBliip, Amherst 
district^ situated between the Toung-gnyo hills on the oast, the sea m\ tho 
west, the Pa-nga circle on the north, and the Tsam«ba«*ni cindo on the south. 
The eastern portion is hilly, producing valuable timber Bueli as Ka-gnyeng 
and Pyeug-gado. The remainder consists of sandy hillocks wiili intervoidug 
plains of considerable extent and the whole is intersected by tidal creekH ui' 
large size. Communication with other places is difficult except in lluUiue 
season, when boats can venture out of the creeks into the open sea.. Hidt is 
made near the sea coast. The population, who are principally d\i!aiug, 
numbered 1,219 in 1868 and 1,844 in 1876^ when tlie laud revenue was 
Rs. 2,692 and the capitation tax Rs. 1,732, 

KA-EOOP-PEE. — A lai’ge village in the WaJdiu-nio towmship of t ho 
Amherst district, in the circle of the same name, on the loft bank of the 
Ka-roop*^pee stream near its mouth. In 1861), when an AHsishiiit 
Commissioner was placed in charge of the Bub-division, the Extra Assislant 
Commissioner in charge of the towiishi|> was t^nmsferred !iit:h«*r from 
Amherst. A few years later, when the Assistant Oomiuissimicr was removed^ 
Amherst again became the head^quarters of tho fcownship. In 1868 it 
had 865 and in 1877 1,297 inhabitants. The immo is falaiiig and is 
derived from a tradition of its having been originally fomuled by three 
Chinamen. 

KA-TA-WA.-^^-A revenue circle in the Mro-hoiing t^owuship of the 
Akyab district on the KooJa^an river. In 1876 the population was 2,020, 
the land revenue R$, 7,080, the capitation tax Rs. 2,464 aiici the gross 
revenue Es. 9,898. The Thoogyae resides itt a small village of tho wanic 
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name ^ situated on the eastern bank of the Koo-Ia-dan^ which had 252 
inhabitants in, 1877. 

KA-TIiA-HPA-KARENGr. — A village in the Kyaik-kaw circle, Tha»htoon 
township, Amherst district, at the foot of the western slopes of the Martaban 
hills* In 1877 the inhabitants numbered 529 souls. 

^ KATOO-BYENG. — A revenue circle in the Ka-ma township, Thayet 
district, to which have been added Tha-gnyan, Tsheng-tshway-myoung, Zee- 
daw, Kywai-goimg, Goon-meng-myoung and Tsam-bay-khyoon. The Tha- 
gnyan Thoogyee resigned in 1868; when his circle was joined to Zee-daw, and 
the Zee-daw Thoo-gyee in 1872, and the united circles were added to Tsam- 
bay-khyoon. In 1870 the Goon-myeng-myoung Thoogyee resigned and the 
circle was added to Ky wai-goung. Subsequently Tsam-hay-khyoon (with 
Tha-gnyan and Zee-daw) and Kywai-goung (with Goon-myeng-myoung) were 
joined to Katoo-byeng. In 1872 these circles had a population of 1,608 
souls and in 1876 of 1,626 : in 1872 the land revenue was Rs. 1,768 and in 
1876 Es. 2,425 ; in the latter year the capitation tax was Rs* 1,812 and the 
gross revenue Rs. 4,379. The Thoogyeeship of Katoo-byeng was held heredi; 
tarily, but in 1826, before the annexation of Pegu, the then Thoogyee, 
Mouiig Oung Tsee, sold his birthright to one Mouug Khat. The principal 
products are rice, sessamum, plantains, maize, thatch -grass and cutch, the 
last principally in the old Kywai-goung circle. In the Zee-daw circle was an 
irrigation reservoir known as the Zee-daw -kan’^ or Zee-daw tank, but the 
embankment gave way several years ago. 

KATOO-BYENG. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Ka-ma township, Thayet district, on the left hank of the Ma-de stream, con- 
taining rather over fifty houses. 

KA-TSENG.— A circle in the BEmaw-bhee township, Rangoon district, 
added to it, with Htan-ta-heng, Pa-dan and Kyoon-oo, in 1874, from the 
Eng-ga-bhoo township which was then broken up. In shape it is an irregular 
triangle with the apex towards the west and the base formed by the Hlaing 
river. On the north it is separated from the Htan-ta-beng circle by the 
Ilta-ka-loung creek, on the west from Kyoou-oo by the Eng-ka-laing,^ and on 
the south from Pa-dan by the Tsoo-Ia-gan. The area comprised within these 
limits is about 20 square miles. The country is a vast flat plain, treeless, 
except near the villages which are thinly shrouded in bamboos of inferior 
growth and cocoanut trees, and highly intersected by tidal creeks, most of them 
navigable by large boats at the flood and in many cases spanned at the 
villages by high wooden foot bridges. The whole area is subject to inunda- 
tion during the rains and the soil is poor, producing only from 30 to 40 
baskets of unhusked rice per acre. 

In 1876 there were 17;788 acres of rice (excluding 1,579 acres left fallow), 
two acres of clhanee, five acres of garden and seven acres of miscellaneous 
cultivation. 

In 1877 the agricultural stock was : — 


BiiiTaloos . . 
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CowH, bulls* and bullocks 


* . 
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Pigs 
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Ploughs . . 


« . 
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. . 
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The buffaloes are owned prmeipally by tbe Talaing and 

auts^ tlic eowSj bulls and bullocks by the Talaiug and Biinuaus^ and tlio pig^ 

by the Barmans and Chinese* ^ 

In the same year the inhabitants were : — • 


Talaing .. 


* % ' 



Burmans .. . . 

« • 




Shan .. 


» ft 

. . 

872 

Kareng . , ... 

'• % 


« . 

44 

Cliinese . . . . 

t « 


. . . 

4 

Natives oi India . * 


ft « . 


: 11 


■ "■ S,4t0 '■ 

living ill ten villages, of which the largest was Pouktan on the stream ot the 
same name rather more than a mile from its mouth, with 604 inluibiiants, 
and Bakhaing-yo, where the Thoogyee lives, on the Bakluiing^-y() creek 
about a mile and a half south of Pouktan, with 611 inabitauts. By far the 
larger portion of the population are agiiculturists and coolies. 

■ In 1876 ' the land revenue was Bs. 19^408, the capitation tax Es 8,858 
and the gross revenue Rs. 23,371. 

KA-WA. — ^A largo village in the Eangoon district, with 1,053 inhabit- 
ants in 1877, on the right bank of the Pegu river in 17' 30' N. and 

96^^ 81^ lOVl., inhabited principally by Taking agriculturists and pciiy 
traders. In 1878 a considerable portion of the village was burnt^d down, the 
result of the spreading of a jungle lire. 

KA-WA, — ^A tidal creek in the Shwedoitng township, Basseiu disirik^ 
joining the Irrawaddy on the east to the Kyoon-pa-dooi on the west, which at 
the floods can be traversed by boats fifty feet in length. In the rains it 
unites with the Moung-dee, another tidal creek running north and south. 

KA-WAI. — A small river which rises amongst tlie eastern slopes of the 
Arakan mountains and, flowing eastwards, falls into the Irrawaddy just al>ova 
the town of Thayet, It is of no importanco, is not navigable, and in tlie hot 
weather is almost dry, 

KAW-BHIBN. — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran townshi|), 
Amherst district, extending southwards from the left bank of the Gyaing* 
east of Maulmain from which it is separated by the Kyaik-paran tfircle. in 
1876 the land revenue was Rs. 5,642^ the capitation tax Rs, 1,878, the 
gross revenue Rs. 7,520 and the population 2,888. 

KAW-BHIBN, — A village in the circle of the same name in the Gyaing 
Attaran township of the Amherst districtj on the east or right Inink id' the 
Attaran and south of the Kaw-bhien, one of its trilnitaries, a stream of little 
or no importance. In 1877 it had 1,400 inhabitants. 

KAW-BOTJK. — village in the Kaw-bhieii circle, Gyaing Attaran 
township^ Amherst district, to the north of and near Kaw-blueiu In 1877 
it had a population of 670 souls. 

KAW-DWON.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Thandweng township, 
Amherst district, formed of the islands opposite Maulmain on the smith ant! 
Kado on the east, at the junction of the Salween, the Gyaing and the Attaran 
rivers* These islands are fertile and are well cultivated by fclicir Talaliig 
inhabitants who in 1876 numbered 777; that year the land rovoiiuo was 
Es, 4,428 and the capitation tax Rs. 972.^ 

IP 
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KAW-DWOT . — A village in the Ewa-lwot circle of the Bhee-Ioo-gywon 
towushipj Amherst district, east of Ka-law. In 1867, this village had a 
population of 343 souls, principally Taking, and in 1877 of 682. 

KAW-BWOT. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Re La-maing township of the Amhemt district, on the left hank of the La-maing 
river, near its mouth. In 1877 it had 975 inhabitants. The name is Taking 
and means “ island ” village. 

KAW-BWOT. — A revenue circle on the sea coast in the Re La-maing 
township of the Amherst district, well cultivated by the inhabitants who are 
mostly Taking and who in 1876 numbered 1,600 souls. The land revenue 
in that year was Rs. 4,820 and the capitation tax Rs. 1,653. 

KA-WEK. — A revenue circle, about 15 square miles in extent, in the 
Myoung-mya township, Bassein district, in the delta of the Irrawaddy, between 
the Poo-loo' and the Tha-yaw-boon channels on the south, east and west, and 
bounded on the north by the small Ka-wek creek which flows between these 
two. The north-western and western portion of the circle only are cultivated. 
It has no roads. The only stream of any importance is the Poo-loo which 
is navigable by river steamers at all times •, the banks are densely wooded, 
but the timber is of no value. In 1876 the population was 2,211, the 

land revenue Es. 4,778, the capitation tax Rs. 2,210 and the gross 

revenue Es. 7,292. 

KA-WEK. — A tidal creek in the Than-lyeng township, Rangoon district, 
which falls into the Pegu live or six miles above Hpa-goo village. The 
banks are sandy and shelving and fringed in places with tree forest ; with the 
flood tide boats of 500 bushels burden can ascend for a considerable distance, 
as ftir .'IS A-htoon vilLage. In the rains, when the plains are flooded, boats 
can pass through from the Pegu river to the sea. 

KAW-HLA. — A village in the Kado circle, Gyaing Than-lweng town- 
ship, Amherst district, on the right bank of the Gyaing a little to the 

north of Kado from which it is separated by a rice plain. In 1877 the 

inhabitants numberod 620 souls. 

KAW-HMOO. — A village in the Rangoon district, in 16° 31' 30" N. and 
96° 8' E. near the source of the Lek-khaik, divided into two or three parts. 
The inhabitants who are mainly Burmese and Kareng numbered 476 in 
1877 and are engaged principally in agriculture, but some are fishermen 
working the neighbouring A-twot lake and some are salt workers. 

KAW-HMOO.— A revenue circle in the centre of the lower half of the 
Angyee township, Rangoon district, lying between Pyaw-bhway, Ko-doung 
and Htan-ma-uaing on the east, La-wa-dee on the south, Twan-te and len-da- 
poora on the west and Ma-hking and Pan-bking on the north. Its extreme 
length is about fifteen miles and its extreme breadth about nine. The western 
portion of the circle consists of high undulating ground covered with forest, 
whilst the eastern consists of low swampy ground or extensive sheets of 
water— the Bhoora-gyee, A-hpyouk and A-twot Eng. In the centre is a strip 
of rice land where most of the villages are found. During the _ last five 
years the population, area under cultivation and the revenue realized have 
been: — 
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3,334 

44 

■ a, 378 

1S,S75 
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1873-74 

4,554 
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51 

. ■; 5,477 
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■ 
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1874-75 
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3,560 

53 
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■ 2,520 

21,115 

1876-77 

7,012 
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and the agricultural stock diiriog ilie same period was : — 
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29 
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35 
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45 
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Informer years the fisheries constituted the riches of the circle, hut* in 1B70 
the land revenue was Ils. 16,550^ the capitation tax Rs. 7;,928 ami i!ic gross 
revenue Rs. 26^543. 

KAW-PINAT. — A village in the Kado circle of the Gyaing Than-Iwciig 
township^ Amherst district^ north of and close to Kado, In 1877 it had 
523 inhabitants. 

KAW-KA-D'W'OT. — A village in the Zoot-thoot circle, Bhceleng K yaik- 
hto township, Shwe-gyeng district, on the high road from llhecleugto Kyaik- 
hto where it crosses the Thai-hpyoo river at the elbow formed by its sudden 
bend westward. In 1877 it had 1,S83 inhabitants ; agriculiurists and fisher- 
men who work the numerous fisheries in the neighbourhood. Hicre is a police 
station in this village and a cattle market is held twice a week in the dry seasoin 

KAW-KA-LEE.^ — A smallj^ but high and remarkable, island inside the 
mouth of the Tavoy river, called Reef Island in the charts, 

KAW-ILA*MAY* — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Tsit^tonng sub-division of the Shwa-gyang districfci in tlm southern portion of 
the plains stretching southward to the sea from Kyaik*hto, and mi the bank 
of the Thai-hpyoo, a tributary of the Tsit-touug, In 1877 it had 966 
inhabitants. 
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KAW-KA-MAY. — A revenue circle in. the Tsit-toung siib»di vision of the 
Shwo-gyeiig district, about 112 square miles in area, which extends from 
Kyaik-hto southwards to the coast along both banks of the Thai-hpyoo creek. 
In 1876 it had a population of 4,723 souls, of whom the majority are Talaing 
and a few Kareng. The river and sea fisheries furnish a small proportion of 
the revenue. The land revenue in 1876 was Es. 12,480, the capitation tax 
' Es. 44^5 ‘ind the gross revenue Es. 19,787. 

KAW-KA-EIET. — A small stream in the Amherst district, which has its 
soitrc?e in the western slopes of the Dawna spur and after a W.S.W. course 
of a few miles flows past the village^of Kaw-ka-riet and a mile or two lower down, 
whore it receives from the eastward the waters of the Hlaing, another moun- 
tain torrent, it turns westward and with a winding but generally westerly 
coarse between high banks dotted herewith long grass, there with open tree 
forest, with occasional clumps of feathery bamboos hanging over the^ dark 
waters, it falls into the Houng-tha-raw a few miles above Eya-eng village. 
In the rains it is navigable by boats as far as Kaw-ka-riet village, but in 
the dry season it is impracticable above the mouth of the Hlaing: even in 
September it is little else than a shallow mountain torrent, depositing 
pebbles, coarse sand and gravel at the salient angles of the banks. At Kaw- 
ka-riet it is spanned by a wooden bridge connecting the two quarters of the 
village. 

KAW-KA-EIET. — The head-quarters of the Houng-tha-raw township, 
Avuherst district. It is a straggling village on both banks of the Kaw-ka-riet 
stream, which is here spanned by a wooden bridge. Kareng live on the left 
and Barmans and Touiigthoo on the right bank where are the Court-house 
of the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of the township, the police 
station and the Government market. In 1876 the population numbered 
2,135 souls and the land revenue was Es. 2,318. There is here a cattle market 
held once a week. 

KAW-KA-EIET. — A revenue circle in the Houng-tha-raw township, 
Amherst district, between the crest of the Dawna spur and the Houng-tha-raw 
river. It is inhabited mainly by Kareng and is not extensively cultivated. 
In 1870 the population was 8,240, the land revenue Es. 2,803 and the 
capitation .tax Es. 3,700. 

KAW-KA-EIT. — A revenue circle in the extreme south of the Salween 
Hill Tracts on the Ewon-za-leng river, near its mouth in the Salween, and 
adjoining the Amherst district. In 1876 the number of inhabitants was 
3,601, the land revenue Es. 1,483 and the capitation tax Es. 1,539. 

KAW-KHA-NEE.— A revenue circle in^ the Zaya township, Amherst 
district, south of and adjoining Kyouk-tan, which separates it from Manlmain, 
cut off from the Salween by a narrow strip of land which separates it from the 
Kyouk-tan and Hpa-ouk circles. Its total area is about 4,260 acres of which 
about two-thirds are upland adapted for garden cultivation. The tracts just 
below the liigh land are very poor, some yielding not more than from 15 to 
20 baskets an acre ; the lands nearer the Salween are good. ^ Its inhabitants 
are principally Talaing and in 1876 numbered 1,406 souls; in that year the 
laud revenue was Es. 3,154 and the capitation tax Es. 1,415. 

KAW-LEE-YA.~A revenue circle lately added to the Shwe-gyeng 
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towuship of llio Sliwo-gyciig district from Eangoon, 192 square miles, abont, in 
extent, lying west of Thoo-yai-tba-mee, with a population, in 187(1, of djjn'i 
souls, mainly Talaing. At the end of the rains the mhabitauts are largtdy 
engaged in working the numerous lake and pond lislieries in (he eireUu 
from which the State derives a large revenue. In 1870 tlio land revenue 
was lls. 1,93S, the capitation tax lls. 3,510 and the gross revenue Es. 17,502. 

KAW-LOO-DO. — A hloek-lxouse and Police post in the Salween Ilill Traets, 
four marches north of Pa-pwon, constructed in 1861 for the protection of (ho 
surrounding wild and mountainous country. In 1878 it was attacked and 
burned down by a marauding party of Kareng-nee. 

KAW-LOO-DO. — A mountainous and forest-elad revenue circle in tbc north 
of the Salween hilltracts. In 1876 the population, _ Kareug, numbered 4,07-1 
souls, the land revenue was lls. 905 and the capitation tax Ks. 1,378. 

KAW-LOON.— A revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlaing-hhwai town- 
ship, Amherst d istrict. In 1876 the land revenue was lls. 834, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,784 and the population 2,215 souls. 

KAW-PA-EAN. — A revenue circle in the Zaya township of the Amherst 
district, which now includes Paiug-ka-raa and extends from the Touug-gnyo 
spur westwards to the sea coast immediately south of the Moo-doou and 
north of the Kwon-te circles. The old Paiug-ka-ma circle consisted of two 
portions, one at the foot of the Toung-gnyo hills and the other on the bank 
of the Salween, Kaw-pa-ran lying between them. Included witliin (he 
limits of old Kaw-pa-ran is Bha-louk, once an independent circle, added to 
Kaw-pa-ran about 25 yearn ago. The iiihabitauls are ehieiiy Tukiing 
agriculturists, who numbered 2,844 in 1876, when the laud revenue was 
Bs. 6,095 and the capitation tax lls. 2,462. 

KAW-EAN-GYEE. — A small island off the western coast ol’tho Baasoin 
district, near the mouth of the Nga-root-khoung river ; the “ Coriiigee ” of t lie 
old charts. Limestone is found on the island #ud is brought to the muiulaud 
and burned. 

KAW-THAT. — A village in the Ta-ra-na circle of the Gyaiug Th;ui-lweng 
township, Amherst district, on the left bank of the Gyaiug, west of Ta-i’a-na. 
In 1877 the iuhabitants numbered 756 souls. 

KA-ZEE. — A revenue circle in the south-eastern lownsliip of the 'ifavoy 
district inhabited by a few Kareng and with very little cultivation, priiH-iiwilly 
of sessamum and cardamoms. It now includes Tha-hpyuo-khyouiig aud 'I'saw- 
bhoora. In 1876 there were otdy 845 inhabitants, the laud revenue was 
Es. 365, the capitation tax Es. 782 aud the gross revenue Bs. 1,116. 

KE-LA-THA. — The highest peak in the hills innnediately north of 
Keng-rwa, the end of the mass of mountains between the Tsit-louug uiid the 
Bhee-leng rivers. A large and conspicuous pagoda caps the hill and was 
formerly much resorted to by pilgrims. The site is traditionally said to Imvu 
hem selected by Gaudaraa as the place in which to (hjposit one of his hairs 
which he had given to the hermit living on Kc-la-tha. At the fool of the 
pagoda is a large slab of stone, unfortunately broken, with an inscription in 
Talaing the meaning of which is not known. Near the summit of the hill 
there is a noted well containing excellent water. 
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^ KE-LA-THA.— A revenue circle in fche ReLa-maing* townsbip, Ambersfc 
district, on the western slopes of the Toung-gnyo chain. It is inhabited prin- 
cipally by Takings and is to some extent under cultivation. In 1876 the 
population minibered 1,358 souls, the land revenue was Rs. 2,011 and the 
capitation tax Rs. 1,620/ 


ICE-LA-THA. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Re Lama- 
ing township of the Amherst district on the left bank of the La-maing river 
where a small Police force is stationed. In 1877 it had 826 inhabitants. 


KENG. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, lying in the south- 
west corner of the township of that name on the west coast of Ramree island, to 
the north of the mouth of the Ran-bouk stream. It has an area of seven square 
miles and in 1876 had a population of 3,668 souls. In that year the land 
revenue was Rs. 3,503, the capitation tax Rs. 3,979 and the gross revenue 
Es. 7,767. This circle now includes Moo-reng. In addition to rice the 
principal products are coarse sugar and indigo. 

KENG-DAT.— A revenue circle in the Tha-boung township of the Bassein 
•district, about 30 square miles in extent, occupying the corner formed by the 
junction of the Nga-won and Daga rivers. The country on the west is 
uiululating but on the east it is flat and cultivated with rice. In 1876 the 
land revenue was Rs. 8,579, the capitation tax Rs. 4,477, the gross revenue 
Rs. 13,488 and the number of inhabitants 4,602. 

KENG-KHYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst 
district, extending from the Toixng-gnyo hills on the east to the Salween on 
the west. It now includes Kwon-ta and a portion of Ka-ma-pa-tai. Towards 
the east is high forest-land, in the centre poor land and towards the west 
fertile soil with a fringe of dhanee plantations on the bank of the river. In 1868 
tlie population, who are principally Taking agriculturists, numbered 979, the 
the land revenue was Rs. 3,212 and the capitation tax Rs. 985. In 1876 
these were 3,267, Rs. 7,215 and Rs. 3,177 respectively. 

KENG-RWA.— A large village in the Henzada district, with a population 
of about 800 souls in 1878, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy in 18° 25' 30"^ N. 
and 95° 16' 40" E. near the northern frontier of the district. The inhabitants, 
who are mainly Burmese, are principally engaged in trading. 

KENG-RWA.— A revenue circle in the Tsit-toung sub-division of the 
Shwe-gyeng district between the town of Kyaik-hto and the upper course of 
the Thai-hpyoo. It has an area of about 220 square miles, and in 1876 had a 
population of 4,865 souls. It is but slightly cultivated and the revenue 
derived from leasing out the pond and lake fisheries is larger than that derived 
from the land which, in 1876, was Rs. 1,676 ; the capitation tax that year 
was Rs. 3,870 and the gross revenue Rs. 10,031. 

KENG-RWA.— A village in the circle of the same name, containing 1,349 
inhabitants in 1877, six miles to the south of Kyaik-hto, between that town and 
Kaw-kuKlwot, at the foot of the hills which bound to the north the plain country 
of the Tsit-tonng sub-division and on the high road from Tsit-toung to 
Maulmain. There is here a Government rest-house and a small Police force. 
The inhabitants, many of whom are Toungthoo, are largely engaged in orchard 
cultivation, growing mangoes, oranges and doorians of notedly pure flavour. 
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DuiMiig' tlio Bormcsc time a small military force was siationed in^ tliis village^ 
wheuee the name — a military post’^ a.nd nva a village. 

KENG-TIIAN.— A village in the Promo districMn W Sf/WPN. aiul 
25° 27' 0" E. on the inght bank of the Alyit^ina^vlni, seven miles from iissomve 
in the Engtna lake : from this village a narrow tract oi rii’c c()untrv (extends 
southwards along the bank of tlxe Myit-nia-klia into the llenzada disi^rici. 

KENG-WA.— A tidal creek which traverses the united Zuyafdila axul 
Kyoon-ta-nai circles of the Pan-ta-naw township, llioon-khwa district, in mi 
north to sou thj, nearly parallel to, and a tew miles to the west oi^ the IrrawaAldy 
into which it falls at Keng«wa; after this the river has taken a hciul eastwards: 
at its northern end it eommunieates with numerous creeks, of whi<*h the principal 
is the Nga-raii ; its total length is from 18 to 20 miles. It is open for laigv 
boats with masts at all times and seasons. The banks are fringed with valu- 
able timber. 

KHA-BENG.— A village in the An-gyee township of the Rangoon district 
on the Moo-la-mau creek with 125 inhabitants only in 1877, chiefly Tabling and 
Shan gardeners. It is the site of an ancient city where reipied the King » 
Tlia-mieii"htaw-byeen-ran and his queen Mien *da*cle- wee, the louiiders^ of the 
Shwe Tshan-daw pagoda at Twan-te. The ruins of both the iuterior^ and 
exterior cities are still visible. On the opposite bank oi the ]\Ioo-la“inan isflie 
Kyaik-keng pagoda ; to the south is a large ruined pagoiia known ns the 
Aloimg Tee. Mouiig Tee is said to have been the Imsl^and of a celebrated 
princess of Kha-beng. 

KHA-BOUNG. — A river in the Toimg-gnoo district which rises in the 
Pegu Roma range and after a south-westerly course of 08 miles falls info the 
Tsit-toung about two miles south of Tonug-gnoo. It is navignl)le for scniu.^ 
25 miles. Rather more than twelve miles from its mouth it flows past 
the ancient site of Tonng-ngoo. Towards its source the banks are steep and 
its bed rocky. Teak, Theng-gan for boat-buildings sessamum and a considerable 
quantity of betel-nut are brought down this stream for the Toung-ngoo market, 

KHA-BOIING-GAN.— A village in the Prome district E. S, E. of the 
town of Prome from which it is about eight miles distant. 

KHA-DA. — A village in the Poung circle of the Jrarluhau (ownship^ 
Amherst district, south oi' Poung the hcad-<puirters of the t-owmship. In 1870 it 
had 823 inhabitants. 

KHA-LA. — A village in the Mergui district of the Tenasserim division, 
in 12° 0' 53'' N. Lat. and 98° 33' E. Long, with a small populat ion (*f al>out 
souls. Before the conquest by Aloungbhoora it was a nourishing village. 
The American Baptist and a Roman Catholic Mission formerly had st id ions 
hero but the former has been abandoned and a native catechist left in cliarge 
of the latter. The population is mixed Kareug ami Bunuam 

KHA-I)AIIL — A village in the Kyaik-kaw cireie, Tha-htomi iownship, 
Amherst district^ on the bank of the Bheodong river not tar from its iiioul!i. 
In 1877 it had 539 inhabitants. 

EHA-DAING. — A highly-cultivated revenue circle in the southern portion 
of the Martaban township,. Amherst dietrietj on the west of the Martaban liiils. 
In 1876 the land revenue, derived almost entirely from the riee biml, wm 
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Es. 13,907, the capitation tax Es. 690 and the population 683. Some of the 
lands are owned and worked by inhabitants of the neighbouring circles. 

KHA-DAT-GYEE. — A revenue circle in the western township of the 
Tavoy district about 16 square miles in extent which in 1876 had a population 
of 1,175 souls, and a land revenue ofB.s. 2,895 ; in that year the capitation tax 
was Rs. 902 and the gross revenue Es. 4,049. The principal products are 
rice and salt. 

KHA-DAT-NGAY. — A revenue circle in the western township, Tavoy 
district, about 14 square miles in extent. In 1876 the land revenue was 
Es. 2,179, the capitation tax Rs. 1,604, the gross revenue Es. 4,388 and the 
number of inhabitants 2,045. The principal products are rice, dhanee palms 
and salt. • 

KHA-DWON. — A village in the Gaw circle, Martaban township, Amherst 
district. In 1867 the population of this village numbered 762 souls, and 646 
in 1877. 

KHA-LOUK-THAIK.— A village, of 659 inhabitants in_ 1877, in the 
Kyoon-ka-nee circle of the Myoung-niya township, Bassein district, on the 
eastern bank of the Kha-louk-thaik stream, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Myoung'-mya. 

KHAMIE. — Sometimes written Ivhoomi, Koomi or Kummi. A hill- 
tribo in Arakan, of the Toungtha class, inhabiting the hills bordering the 
Koo-la-dau and numbering aho\it 7,000 souls. Of this race of people there 
are two divisions, called by tliemsclves Khumie and Khamie but generally 
known under the common appellation of Khamie. They are the most warlike 
tribe living within the tribute-paying limits. It is probable that they have 
not boon settled in their present seat for more than five or six generations but 
have Imeu driven down from the distant hills by the more warlike and stronger 
Shandoo, and Iiave in their turn driven the Mro to the foot of the hills and 
even to the plains. When questioned about the country occupied by their 
ancestors they point to the highest range of the Roma mountains and say 
that formerly their tribe was very numerous and had strongly stockaded 
villages in tho.se hills, which are now occupied by Kbyeng and Shandoo : 
indeed portions of the tribe have been driven out by the former within the 
memory of man. To this enforced immigration is probably due the gradual 
increase in their numhors. The language of the Khamie portion was reduced 
to w'riting by Mr. Stilson of the American Baptist Mission. They are 
divided into seventeen clans, each having a distinctive name viz., Eek-kha, 
Htcug-too-dza, Kray, Loon-loo, Tshit-too, Kan-lwe, Lien-kran, A-houng, 
Hpa-broo, Lien-khoop, Nhan-lay, Bha-leng, Kho-be, Louug-ta, Toung-too, 
Tsam-bale and Lee-loo. Each elan is under a separate Toimg-meng, or “ Hill 
Chief.” Their religious system is very vague and consists in Nat, or spirit, 
wov.ship. They adore the earth, the sun and every object that strikes their fancy, 
to each of which they accord a separate spirit, “Each peak in their native hills 
“ they hold to he the numutaiu watchtower of a god . Nothing could better 
“ illustrate tins than the accompanying translation of part of a Kliamio’s prayer. 
“ Previous to an undertaking or an expedition, he lots loose a fowl, as an 
“ oHeringto the spirits, and utters the following : — ‘Oh spirit of the day-sun ; 
“ ‘oh spu-it of the rock-ledged gate ; oh spirit of the streams of thelloo-tsa-loon ; 
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-f' ' oh spirit of the surges of the Kalak ; oh lords of the moinitain peaks; 
“'one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight times; take ye this iiiy 

“ ' offering.’ ” , . . 

Every object which is in motion they conceive to be so in virtue ol a 
spirit. They have no religions superiors, but pay a certain amount ol respect 
to those who pretend to be in communication with the spirits ami the iiitm-- 
preters of their will. Their only visible objects of worship arc the trunks ol 
three or four trees, which have been cut down in clearing a .space for the 
village, and a similar number of pillar-liko stones. These are lixed in ike 
earth together, in the middle of a, large shed, which is also used as tlic pkuic 
of re-innon and festivity of the village. 

They have no marriage ceremony : the bridegroom gives as much .as he can 
to the father of the bride and takes her home. The women wear a short 
petticoat kept on by numerous brass rings round the waist ; the men are 
almost naked, but have a small cloth round the loins the end,s hanging in 
front and behind, whence the Burmese corruption of the name into Khwe- 
myee or “dog’s tail.” 

They have no regular cultivation but clear and pkant tonngya or lull- 
gardens with a species of indigenous rice called hill or red rice. As soon a.s 
the available soil near a village is exhausted, which on an average takes place 
in about three years, the whole village migrates to another spot and new 
houses are built. Wandering thus every three years and in eoutinnal dread 
of being massacred by their relentless foes, the Khamie do not know what 
comfort or security is and all their valuables are secreted in some hidden 
cave ; yet they are a merry and laughter-loving race and loud to a degree of 
beads with which they ornament everything they possess. 

They pay a tribute to the British Government and, since the appointment 
of a Superintendent of Hill Tracts, are gradually learning what peace and 
protection ai’e. 

KHA-MOUNG-imyOUNG.— A revenue circle in the _ TCyonk-hpyoo 
district, about 14 square miles in extent in the southern portion of Ramn'o 
island and on its eastern coast, in which sugarcane is largely cultivated. The 
population, who are mainly Arakanese, mimhered 1,224 in 1876. In that 
year the land revenue was Rs, 1,741, the capitation tax Es. l,lo6and the gims 
revenue Rs. 3,000. 

KHA-MOUNG-THWAY. — A revenue circle in the north-ea.siern town- 
ship of the Tavoy district, sparsely cultivated and inhabited by a lew Kareng. 
Sessaraum and cardamoms are the principal produeLs, but the area under 
cultivation, entirely hill gardens, is very small. In 1876 Uie populution \va.s 
only 333 and the gross revenue Rs, 226, of which Rs. 48 was lierived from the 
land and Rs. 176 from the capitation tax. 

KHA-NOtJNG-TO. — A village in the Kha-noung-to circle, Angyeo 
township, Rangoon district, on the stream of the same name whieh lluw's 
between the Rangoon river and the Ka-ma-oung. It is divided into two portions 
distinguished as “ north” and “south.” In 1876 it. Inul 1.380 inlinliifiKifu 


distinguished as “north” and “south.” In 1876 it had 1,382 inhuhilantH. 

KHA-NOUNG-TO.— -A revenue circle in the Angyee township, Hangoon 
district, west of and adjoining Dalla and north of the Kii-ma-oung stream. 
In 1876 the population numbered fj,844, the land revenue was R.s. 24,035, 




were 


the eapitation tax Rs. 6,715 and the gross revenue Rs. 30,750. It was 
separated from, Ma-hlaing in 1875. Since then the population has been : — 


Year. 

bo 

•i 

Barmans. 

Kareng. 

C8 

QQ 

Chinese, 

Natives of 
India. 

Total. 

1875 

4,032 

792 

131 

106 

11 

53 

5,125 

',1876 .. - 

1,633 

3,690 

103 

123 

16 

109 

5,674 

,1877 

1,633 

8,710 

110 

129 

10 

136 

5,728 


and the area under cultivation and the stock 


Year. 

Rice, including 
fallow. 

Garden. 

§ 

1 

“o 

o 

m 

S 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls and 
bullocks. 

Pigs, 

Carts. 

i Ploughs, 

i . ‘ j 

i Boats. i 

1875 

11,641 

• . 

• . 

11,644 529 937 70 228 671 226 

1876 

12,554 

.. 


12,565 641 821 116 262 640 254 

1877 

12,501 

.. 

•• 

12,502 799 799 63 263 596 195 

1 


KIIA-NWAI-KHA-BHO. — A revenue circle in the south-west of the 
Pau-ta-iuiw townslup, Thoon-khwa district, now including Myeng-ga-doung 
and extending along the left bank of the Irrawaddy southwards from the 
raU“ta-naw river. The Re-baw-hlee, a shallow winding creek, traverses it in 
a general north and south direction. The face of the country is flat and 
covered, except where under cultivation, with grass and tree forest. In 1876 
the land revenue was lls. 6,592, the capitation tax Rs. 5,923, the gross 
revenue, to a considerable extent derived from fisheries, Rs. 18,321 and 
the population 5,654. The principal village is Kha-nwai-kha-hbo. 

KHA-NWAI-KHA-HBO. — A village in the Pan-ta-naw township, Thoon- 
khwa district, in 16° N. and 95° 25'E.,on the left bank of the Irrawaddy. 
The inhabitants are principally fishermen. 

KHA-EAI. — A village on the right bank of the Hlaing at its junction 
with the Houng-tha-raw, in the Gyaing circle, Gyaing Than-lweng township, 
Amherst district, divided into two portions distinguished as North Kha-rai 
and South Kha-rai. In 1877 the two had 1,057 inhabitants. It lies on the 
edge of a small rice plain and is connected with the undulating ground 
belnnd it by a raised road constructed a few years ago by the inhabitants. 
It is one of the halting places for the Shan caravans which bring in cattle 
every year, and close by a cattle-market is regularly held. 

KHA-EAIK-THIT. — A highly populated and well cultivated revenue 
circle in the Amherst district, extending*, from the Salween on the east to the 
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iu the Burmese time tlien Weng-tsien ami Moo-vit-gyee 

was cut off from it and divided ^ Heiig-tlia-kywou or lleug-t ha 

(since united by Captaui Pliayr-e,!^^ small circle of Niit-maw 

Island in tlie Salween, wbicli loimei y o . . ^ ^.iip in the 

since abolished, has hj^onist trees the village of Kbyouiig- 

centralline of bills where lies lands on the west of Hm 

tshoon, the °t^;"rtSsroi the east. A cousiderable men, 

SKruS 

tux Its. B^690» • ii • fliA c;unic I>lico* 

JfflA-BAIK-THIT -AviH^ fc W»d, ..o« ll>« s.n.r« 

ah tl .0 easto" a"'™* 

of the Iv.liu-rUii V \ . 10177 ’ 1 1 Q 7 iohubituots* 

in 1876 contained 815 and m 1877 an island 

itooi-ihung.goopto^^^^^^^ 

in 1877 the inhabitants numbered 487 souls. _ . , . , j 

tt-tta t> a trYWAM A very largely cultivated revenue cim • 

KHA-RA'Ex \VOei. hiutviot px.teiidiiK’’ from the I oo-zuon- 

Hpouug-leng township of inhabited mainly by 

doung to the Pegu river X,^“tnSv rice land with but very 

Taking. The whole aim co^isteaW^ 3 y ,^41 the 

little grass or tree J avenue Bs. 42,558 and the iiopiiktion 

ihtl/gesf Sg* s ia tU so.tU-.ast come- ol fl.« ; 

• the inhabitants in 1877 numbered 1,821. ^ on tbe 

KHA-EA-TSOO.--A small village m £i,,l.ra-tsoo creek 

right bank of the Tsit-fo^ng rivei a - _ rivers and was the old 

which runs between the Isit-touug and ^ ^ i,ody 

water route from Raiigoou to Toung-ngoo aud Slnie-gicii^. sin j 

of police is stationed here. ^ . 

^ KHA-EENG.— Two circles in the Amherst district. Sec l)oo-ti>,-!ja 

Kha-reng and Pa-ta-ma Kha-reng. _ . r, 

■RTTA PbENG — A village in the Doo-tio-ya l\ha-rcng cue t, 0* <-« 

Atta.m tw2®: Aml.o,st fistrict. ab.«t l»v .f- f™". ll.o mouth ol Ih. 
httle Kha-rcug Streamlet. In 1877 it had 541 inhabitants. ^ 

KHA-EWAI.-A village in tlie Sliwe-gycng 
4agoc£«^ an OKOeednigly p.eL.iu-es,ue 

appearance. It is noted for its knives, choppers aud swords. _ 

" KHA-TENG-MA-THA.— A small village in the Tham-boo-k circle, 

Mye-dai township, Thayet district, amongst the western spurs ot the l egu 
* R<La range. For some years after the close of the second Burmese wai , 
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occupied by a small police force. . , , i. • 1077 ,•« the Thee- 

Oo-tsl.it-bveng villa». BoaU fiO leet Ion. c advantage « 

Sir^ssg%?;;rdoisn« «“ t w„k«o, on. in 

' toITtOO — a sm^l river in the Bassein district which rises _ in _the 

lower'easter; slopes of the Arakmr -XltsO '^Vw^etd 

at Le-myet-hna ; near its mouth it is f no Ltev in it ; the bed is 

higher up Pyengma {Lagerstrcemia recjincs) 

KIIA-TA.— A roienne circle in *’"• 

S-toS, ttc'ca^Mon Es. 1,637 anl- die pcpnlaticn 

KBA-YA.— A yi"“S' °l tv!'evStt\Sot'tlil'*a3S?g a"t 

the mouth of the Kha-ya Hlaing-bhwai town- 

IfflA-ZAING.-A revenue circle m &e ihan wen,^^ Kha-zaing 

ship, Aniberst thstncb, ii^t m “g beyond the 

sireara with the Hlauig-b ^ * ;„nc,hitauts who are principally Kareng, 

tt£eif;S7rSi 

'' KHA-ZAIfia.— A small amfflowT^gebtwSd?^^^^ 

lowlands between tke Salween It forms the 

into the latter about half a mi and the Gvaiug Attaran 
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1 1 ^ fi,. mo-1 river opposite the town of Kyooii-pyaw. It was 

western bnnk of the 3 Px lrh*i-nitiTi 


In A.D. 1406 


aeeordin^' to 


invaded 


i bUVCltH 

reign of Badza-dhie-rit, king of legu.^ p^^^^'^M^Zro-lWaw-tswa 
?e”rwt^ foiled ^ ltl8® hotewr'’ Ktlon^ wS 

u,eB— a>«, .v,™ a„vc„ 

out in 1414. in the Poungdav township, Promo 

KHE-MAN.— A small revenue well cultivated with vice but. 

district, east of the northern t/ave the formerly separate village 

containing no large villages. _ Included^ 1876 the land revenue was 

tracts of Stwe-ban-daw and Kyoop^^^^^^^ J 

Bs. 992, the capitation tax Bs 69« ana ^ homularv between the 

KBWA.-A small mer for^ng ap t .^estorn ‘ slopes of the 

Arakan and Pegu divisions. It 2 ,) miles it turns to 

Arakan Boma range and aftei a S-SAY. e _ aisemliogucs 

L we.tf«r.b.»t 10 7f“ Ll or 88' 0- E. L..„s., . ..b.rt 

in the Bay of ,, name. Its mouth torms a good 

distance below the villag , intricate and ditUeuit by a bar of .sand 

harbour but the entrance during the ebh there are not 

whioli stretches across its mouth a g ^ 1 the tiihi as tar asThan-ga- 
more than 2^ fathoms of water "^spring tides, and small boats 

-The W-rinai-teit. oE tlis »<itl.er» tw.«lii j. "f Hie . Siu.aew.y 
I'Wit bank oE to Kb™ river « ■»>' 


mile from its month. 


district, on the right Years and is welUaid out with good broad, 

It bar bMn mrich improved 

.traight roads otorsm. “E ‘i. „ig.„o’oii Tlie one or two Udiil creoka wliioli 
the .iei?bb.ur,»g .0^ p iU ,,,i,.„ipally 

run up into the village aie y Yillage is bunod m a grove ol 

by the people who, also, made Tpi,, p,,,ns are gmicrnlly 

fruit trees ; mango, tamai jf and thatclicd roofs. A little trade 
large and good, with timbei h' if!, ‘ ‘ nai-rieti on by sea with parts of the 

during the favourable seasons . ' iunks'arc oeeasiumilly seen 

Bassein Sifonly public buildhigs are .a (lonrt-housc and 

fp£“dLt7T.;or„u{.bi.« 

Srrd1S.n?;Sli“.™'v K^yoSg m) .nd tauvor oE India iiild only «ia 
^'“kSS“Ia.-T,™««o oirolo in «io B...cin di.lriol, on tl.o loft 

SSrSon of to ..to«t o’onnirt. for to ,r“‘ °f » P"[ { 

» .t»rot7iriX- Stbrilpt 
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saud and rock to the 
I • further south a sandy beach is 
close do-wn to the water^s edge, 
m with dense forest, with 

fields’ towards thrseaeoast and elsewhere on the 
- .Kuv.ag. In 1867 the population was 

71^1 In 1876 the population was Z,%W, 
e capitation tax Bs. 2,012 and the gross 
e is derived from its position on the left 
hwa. See Khioa-lek-wai. 

renue circle in the extreme 
)way district, with an area of 194 
1.1 • 1 4- aF the Khwa river to the seacoast and 

the right b -p^^aino* To the south is the Basseia 
c independent cue e ^^ poplation 

i SswIrein the old Khwa-lek-wai mrele, 
souls, ot Khyengs, and 621, almost entiroly 

in le same yea^r the’ capitation tax amounted to 
ion was 2,389, the land revenue ’ 

Bs' 2’214 and the gross revenue, largely derived 
Bs. 2,214_ h pnucipal village, a load 

the Eomas to Henzada, used ^and 

,nhio. of the name is literally, l^ett naiia 
iele”on the left bank of the Khwa, as Barmans 
the English call the “ right ” bank of a iivei. _ 

r A vilko-e in the Kyoon-taw circle, Ba-thai-doung 
1. — A Miinge in hu *^,1 f u.p Ra-moLiu^~doon 

“ ■ ■ • rah district, on the western bank ^ e ^ ^ residence of 

rp , ,guo-.bwa and Koo-la-pan-zan. _ m is yuc 

,«-.d i. 

ofMartaban, with funds se « g;iia-ha means the 

el'‘ ««a « supposed to be derived 

of the waters of a neighbouring tank. 

-A revenue circle in 

Tha-houns:, a short distance t-— 

lumhered 1,661 souls, are mar 

Bs. 2,586, the capitation 

souls living in one village 
u They are a fine strong 
,ough living amongst the 
and dress : they can hardly 


for some distance j this is succeeded by alternating 
Oon stream where a rocky headland projects 
ao-aih found, with forest-clad hills coming ' 

K whole of the circle is a mountain tract covered 

patches of rice cultivation, m tt, 

hill slopes. The principal treejs the Ka-s y __ 

1,769 and the land revenue 
the laud revenue Bs. 1,01( 
revenue Bs. 3,496. 

' {Burnianice I’igbt) bank oft 

KHWA-LEK-WAL-J 

southern township of 
miles, extending alon: 
including the once i 
district and on 
numbered 2,319 
almost entiroly Barmans 
Arakanese, in Baliaing : i- -'T. 

Bs. 2,160. In 1876 the populatn 
the capitation tax , 

net and fishery tax, Bs. 8, 681. 

leads nici Bahaing-bya a 

Burmese traders. The 
Khwa,'"* that is the K 

call “left” bank what 

KHWA-TSHOON 
township, 
stream 

1877 it 

KHWA-TSHOON 
township, Akya. - 


khyan-tpia-gyee 
1299 A. D.by King " 

Bathee, Governor c. — 

Ava by King Bhodaw^ 
same as the Burmese ot 
from the coolness oi the 
KSYA-EA-GOON 
including 

ants, who in 1877 n — 

year the land revenue was 

gross revenue Bs. 4,522. 

is a marked dissimilarity in 


tbe Trome district, 

south-east of Engma. The i_n 
lhIv agriculturists. ii 

tax Bs. 1,880 ar 



bedistinguised from the lower class _ol Bengali peasantry of (.luii. gong 
tliey are dark with large leatiires and the men wear their hair m a- Lno ,t 
the back of the head, like the Khyoung-thn, but shave a ow inehes Imn, ho 
forehead and wear no head dress : they most probably^ belong to Uu' Koolcio 
family but tbey have no traditions regarding their origin norol how hoy .■ainr 
amongst the Kha-mie in Arakan. They worship upright si ones which they 
erect 'in different parts of their villages and consecrate to the Tsat.. I hou 
language is unwritten : it is _ monosyllabic and presents marked snmlant.ics 
with tile other dialects of Chin-India. 

KHYENG*. — A race of monntaineera scattered over all the hilly 
country between Eastern Bengal, the western provinces of China and the 
borders of Anuam and Cambodia but inbabiiing more espoeinUj the iiuuii 
of lulls wliicli stretches southwards trom the Himalayas to (.ape lu 

the north they are said to be wild and lieree, and those on i-he western s1o|h\h 
of the Arakan mountains are described as the least civilisci! ot the wild tnbos 
living in the Hill Tracts. In British territory they are <\nwt and harmless. 
They have develoi>ed no form of government higher than the painanduil ami 
have no written language. Almost their only occupation is agricult ure of the 
kind called toungya, the eultivation of patches on the mountain sli>pes abaiw 
doned after the crop is gathered, but luuler Britisli rule iluy are gradually 
taking to ordinary rice cultivation and, with the acquisition i>f tieids in the 
plains, lose much of their propensity for roving. The immber ut this trihe iu 
British Burma according to the census of 187ti was 51,117 siuds, spread gtau*r» 
ally all over the Pegu division, but most numerous in the northern portion of 
the valley of the Irrawaddy ; a few inhabit the sauthorn ami wt»Ht,orn slopos af 
the Arakan mountains and the eastern slopes of the Pegu Homas. Byrnes, 
who visited Ava at the end of the last century, describes them us children 
“ of nature, delighting in their wild and native freedom, for the most part 
insuperably averse to hold any communication with the people of the 
plains/^ 

Colonel Yule describes them as of Indo-Chinese race and rtdated to ilic 
Kookios, Nagas, &e. ; Sir Arthur Phayre appears to eon- 
sider that their own tradition of their origin — that tlioy are 
of the same lineage as the Arakanese and Burmese the stragglers from annit^s 
or moving hordes left in the moiuitains — is correct, whilst i)r. ’Mason would 
class them with the Kareng. They call themsidves Skijoa. Burmese 

name for the Pwo Kareng is Myit-khyenfi or river Klmmg, which wouhlseem 
to support Dr. Mason's view, more especially as the Pwo Kareng cull lluunstdves 
SkomU as the alphabet made by the Baptist Missionaries for the Pwo Kartmg 
language can, with very slight modilicutinns, be enqiloved h* (‘xpress nmsi of 
the Khyeng sounds. By this means a version of the <ios]>ol, neconling to 
S. John, has been prepared which, though not without defeids, cun he umler- 
stood by Khyeng who have been taught to reiuL A few hymns also luivo 
been translated and printed. 

The Khyeng tradition as to the origin of the various raei‘H cd' man is ihaf. 
in the beginning of the world, after the sun and moon hud 1 hh‘U tavatetl, Urn 
earth by its own powers of produotiveness brought forth a wimian wlm was 

.■y ' Ixlraeted mwaly from Liautenant-Coionel Horaoo Browtw’i aeeomii of tho Thiiyot^ 
myo district, published at Bangoou in 1874. 
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called Hlee-neu. Hlee-iieu laid one hundred eggs* which slie hatched in cotton- 
wool aiid from which sprang one hundred human beings, the progenitors of 
the different races of man. She then laid another egg which was beautifully 
coloured as If by the hand of some skilful artist. In her affection for this egg 
she placed it in a metal vessel instead of in cotton wool. As it failed to hatch 
she thought that it was addled and throwing it on to the roof of her house 
she exclaimed -‘ if it is destined to be hatched let it go and take its chance of 
^Minding a protector. The egg fell from the roof on to some rubbish in the 
gutter and with it was carried away by the waters of a stream down which it 
floated till lodged in a Yan-laik tree. Here it was seen by a bird called Aslia-eum 
{Gucidiis iiaradismicm^ Linn*), who sat upon it and hatched it. It produced a 
male and a female, who from the moment of their birth w^ere separated. When 
the girl had grown up she was carried off hj a bear who kept her confined 
in a tree. From this captivity she was delivered by a bee who directed 
her to tie a piece of cotton to his tail and by this means guided her to 
the male who, the bee informed her, was her brother, then living in the 
valley of the Khyeng-dweng, a tributary of the Irrawaddy. In commemoration 
of this a piece of cotton is tied to the hand of new-born infants. The male 
had taken to himself a dog as wife, but he now wished to marry his sistei% to 
which she objected on the ground of their affinity. Hlee-neu was appealed to 
and she decided that the dog-wife should be sacrificed and the young man 
and maiden should marry ; that their sons and daughters should intermarry, 
but tliat after that the brother's daughters should marry the sister^s sons. 
From tliis marriage sprang the Khyeng race, who still ofier up a dog as a 
sacrifice to the household spirits and give the daughters of brothers in 
marriage to tlie sister’s sons. Hlee-nen loved her youngest born son, but 
beibre she found him she had already partitioned off the world among her other 
children and had nothing left but inhospitable mountain ranges ; these she 
gave him and added elephants, horses, cattle, goats, pigs and fowls, and 
directed his Burman brother to look after his education. The Burman turned 
out to be a very wicked and unscrupulous guardian, he pretended to educate 
the Khyeng but he shewed him only the blank side of his slate, so that he 
never learnt a single letter. Before he put him on an elephant he rubbed the 
animal’s back with eowhage, which so sorely tickled the poor Khyeng’s bare 
skin that he refused to have anything more to do with such animals and gave 
them all to the Barmans, The buffalo too the Burman managed to deprive 
him of : when he tried to ride it the Burman^s wife got in the way and was 
knocked down ; the Burman complained to Hlee-neu who decided that the 
buffalo should be given to the Burman in compensation for the injury done. 
Ultimately of all the animals which had been given to him, goats, pigs and 
fowls alone remained in his possession. The grasping Burman did not even 
allow the Khyeng to remain in undisturbed occupation of his mountains ; 
when the boundaries of the different countries were marked out the Burman 
took care to mark his with permanent objects but the Kliyeng set up no 
marks save tufts of twisted grass which were burned up by the jungle fires, 
on which the Khyeng had to live wherever the Burman told him. Thus his 

* Tlie tradition of Hke-nou having laid 101 eggs from which all human races have sprung 
corresponds with the Burman idea of the existence of 101 races of men in the world, amongst 
whom the Khyeng and Koo-la are includod ; under the latter designation are grouped all Euro- 
peans and natives of India. 
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race has never had a eoimfciT of its own but wanders over the mountain ranges 
of Burma. These traditions point clearly to long-contmiied and systematic 

oppression on the part of the Burmese. ... , . tti 

The origin of every law and custoiii is religiously assigned to Mlee-neu, 
who is said to have laid down a complete code of laws for the guidance of her 
Khyeng descendants before she died and departed to the happy land where she 
still lives in eternal happiness. ^ _ 

If a Khyeng is able to speak a little Burmese and is asked as to ins 
religion, he will probably answer that, Ibllowing tlic eus- 
Beiigion. ancestors, he worships the most excellent lord 

Gaudama, but in saying this he is only repeating the lormiila that he 
has often heard from his Burmese neighbours. Ail he means is that lie 
chiefly venerates the pagodas, and on certain occasions, such as the annual 
pagoda festivals, follows the multitude and conforms somewhat to the 
Burmese customs. They acknowledge one God, a spirit, the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, who is so good that they have nothing to 
fear from him and so need not worship him, but they worship, wdtli propitia- 
tory offerings of khoung and sacrificial meats, the demons or nut who are 
looked upon as the authors of all evil, and of whom there is an innumerahle 
body— of the trees, of the streams, of the hills, of the houses— and^ the 
worship of two of these, the Oo-yoo-khoon and Mo-goung nat (uat of the 
heavens) was specially ordered by Hlee-neu, The olierings to the latter of 
these two consist of cotton tassels, stones amd the liowers of the Tha-hye tree 
(Eugenia sp.), in obedience to the precept of Hlee-neu who said * ' Earth is the 
flesh and stones are the bones of the world. Let tlie nat of heaven be 
‘^worshipped with the flowers of the Tha-bye tree and with a stoned’ These 
sacrifices and offerings are made not only to ensure safety in this world but 
to ensure admission into heaven after death ; to the happy land called Nga- 
thien, where the spirits of good Khyeng join those of their aucestors and live 
in perpetual enjoyment of the khoung and baked meats which they have 
offered during life. 

This “ Khoung”^ is a fermented drink, an essential in Khyeng nat 
oblation and indeed of Khyeng life generally, the excessive 
drinking of which converts their feasts into scenes of dis- 
gusting drunkenness. For their knowledge of khoung they consider themseives 
indebted to their great mother Hlee-neu. During the infancy of her numerous 
progeny Hlee-neu made a tank of milk for their sustenauco, nciir which lived a 
porcupine who drank some of the milk and, as a result, became covered with 
quills instead of hairs. When the contents of the tank were exlumstetl there 
sprang up the rice plant, popper, brinjal (Solanmn 7n elongi' na) , guvlie^ the pui- 
tek-nee (a gigantic bean with red seeds) and the thit-khyo plant. Tlic Khyeng, 
fearing that the strength which they had derived from tlie milk would now 
decrease, applied to Hlee-neu who directed them to prepare from the plante 
growing in the tank a decoction to resemble the milk it had contained. Take 
“ the bark of the thit-khyo, the root of the brinjal, the bean of the pui-tek-neo, 
^'peppercorns, garlic and the entrails of a porcupine, mix them up iu rice flour 

* Khoung is also made by the Ka-khyong north anti oast of Bha-inaw in Upper Burma 
and of a better quality. It has been described as like creaming champagne anti was drunk by the 
Europeans of the Mission to Yunan under Colonel Horace Browne in l874'-75. Frc^bably it was# 
not prepared in precisely the same way as that supposed to resemble Hleo-uetrs milk. 
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and make balls. Cover these up for three days and then expose them to the 
sun until they become wort ; mix the wort with parboiled rice, put it into a 


Kliyeng 
Marriage. 


girls are 


pot and bury it for several days in a heap of unhusked rice; then add water 
"according to taste and the divine khoung is ready to be sucked up through 
tubes. In taste it resembles Hlee-neu’s milk and by it is man’s strength 
increased. On account of its excellence it must always be offered to the nat/” 
given in marriage by their brothers not by their 
parents. When a girl is born she is especially assigned to 
one of her brothers or, if she has none, to one of her 
father’s sister’s sons whose consent has to he obtained by any one who aspires 
to her hand and who, after her marriage, must be treated with the greatest 
respect by her husband. If the husband visits the brother he must take with 
him a present of khoung, and should the brother visit him he must present to 
him khoung and pork, or, if his circumstances are such that he cannot do 
this, he must make profound apologies. As a rule girls are affianced early to 
one of their cousins, but the match is not seldom broken off and in such a case 
the defaulter, if the man, has to give to the girl five pots of khoung, a bullock 
worth Es. 30, a pig three feet in girth, a spear, a fork, a bag and 
a piece of ornamented cloth ; if the girl, she has to give to the man a brass 
dish worth about Rs. 15, a silk cloth and a silk belt each worth about Rs. 5 
and a silk turban worth about eight annas. 

When a marriage is contemplated, whether the parties have been pre- 
viously affianced or not, their friends are invited to drink khoung at the man’s 
house. A pig is slaughtered and the liver placed on a brass dish for inspection 
by the wise men.^ It there are any marks upon the liver the marriage is post- 
poned and the ceremony has to be repeated on a subsequent occasion; if the 
signs are unpropitious on three successive occasions the match is finally broken 
otf and the intended bridegroom receives from the girl’s parents a present 
of a turban, a dress and a girdle to wipe away tears.” Marriages are cele- 
brated in the bride^s house : the bridegroom provides the pot of khoung over 
which the ceremony takes place and his friends bring pork, thebride^s friends 
producing fowls. A bamboo is neatly peeled and slit at the top, a cross 
stick is inserted and the whole fastened into the pot of khoung, on each side 
of which sit, and must remain, the party, the bridegroom and his friends on 
one side and the bride and her friends on the other. Should any one cross 
from one side to the other he has to provide a pot of khoung. An elder on 
the bridegroom’s side rises and proposes that the marriage ceremony be per- 
formed according to the commands of Hlee-neu, An elder on the bidder’s side 
then recites Hlee-neu's decision on the application made to her by the first 
parents of the tribe. The bridegroom makes presents to the bride’s brother 
and receives his consent to the marriage (if the brother is not satisfied the 
points in dispute are then and there decided by the elders) and the brother 
signifies his assent by eating of the bridegroom’s pork ; the celebration 
of the marriage is then complete and the bride belongs to the bridegroom. 
The marriage presents are then given. None of the bride’s party are allowed 
to touch the pork, nor of the bridegroom’s to touch the fowls ; if this rule is 
broken more khoung has to be given and pork if the offender is of the bride- 
groom’s party and fowls if of the binders. 


Of. Kareng ciistomfi, page 2H0, line 40 ei aeq. 



Cf, Kareng custom, page 200, line 7 from 'bottom, 
t Of. Deuteronomy, chapter XXV, 
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Some clays later the newly married pair give security that tiiey will 
behave properly to each other and in evidence of the compact a notch is cut 
in a tree'^. The man’s agreement is that he will not heat his wife immoderately 
nr so severely as to break a bamboo over her^ to draw blood or to maim her, 
nor will he cut off her hair ; the woman\, that she will behave to her husband 
as a wife should do. If she misbehaves the husband can chastize her mmltn> 
ately^ hut should he do so immoderately he has to make peace with her 
brother, who can take her away if he is not satislied. If the wuic (leseris her 
husband her sureties have to find him another wife. If she commits adultery 
she forfeits the whole of her property to her husband and has also to give i\vo 
gongs, a bullock, a brass dish, a dha-lway or sword and a piece of biuc_ (doth. 
If a man wishes to take a second wife he must obtain the consent of his iirst 
wife’s brother who, if not satisfied, can deprive him of his first wife. When 
a man dies his widow belongs to his brotherf; she can marry no one else unless 
they refuse to marry her in which case her brother can give her 
to anyone else ; she can refuse to remarry only on takinga vow to remain 
unmarried and to worship her husband’s household nat. If after this vow she 
marries she has to pay Rs, 30 and her husband forfeits three bullocks and a 
cow. Divorces are obtainable and the sentence is pronoiuieed by the ciders, 
but they are rarely sought. 

A death is made an occasion for much feasSting. Bullo(dvs, buffaloes, pigs 
and fowls are slaughtered, according to the means of the 
family, to entertain the guests ami to propitiat<i the nat 
so that the deceased may safely reach the happy laud, Nga-thieu* The (‘orpst^, 
with a fowl tied to one of its big toes, is carried ou a stretcher to the l>urumg 
place and, together with the fowl, is burned. The lames of the dtausased, 
plucked from the embers, are washed in khoung, rubbed with turauadc mid 
placed in a pot, where they remain for a year or more till they can be taken 
to the family burying ground where they are finally deposited. These burial 
places are few in number and considerable reserve is shewn by the Khyeng 
with regard to their position : there is a very extensive one in Upper Burma 
to which are carried the relies of many Khyeng who die in British Burma. 
The ceremony of depositing the bones in the family place of burial is some- 
wdiat similar to an Irish wake; there is much eating and drinking and 
boisterous behaviour. One custom on such occasions is peculiar and would 
seem to shew that there is amongst the Khyeng some sense of a god as a 
present disposer of events, whether prosperous or untoward. A man, standing 
at the grave, brandishes a sword and raises the insolent cry Art thou 
satisfied now with the accomplishment of thy purpose in the death uf this 
** one of thy creatures ?” 

The chief peculiarities of the Khyeng law of inheritance are that as mmi 
Inheritance. as a woman is married she loses all claim to inherit her 

parents’ property, provided that her parcnlw have other 
children, and that when parents have several children the last marrie<l or the 
one who remains single cannot leave his or her parentH’ house, but is bouml 
to remain with, work lor, and feed them : on the parents’ death this child is 
entitled to three-fifths of the property* 



KHYIET-TOUNG-. — A village of 478 inhabitants in 1877, in the Kyien 
circle, Meng-bra township, Akyab district, on the western bank of the Thai-dan. 

KHYOUK-EWA. — A revenue circle in the Oot-hpo township of the 
Henzada district, west of the Irrawaddy and bordering on the Le-myet-hna 
township of the Bassein district, on the right bank of the Bassein river. 
Towards the west the country is hilly but elsewhere it is well suited for rice 
cultivation of which there is a good deal. In 1876 the land revenue was 
its. 7,615, the capitation tax Rs. 6,657, the gross revenue Rs. 15,525 and the 
population 7,776 souls. 
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In obedience to the commands of Hlee-neu Khyeng swear on the flower 
Oaths. of the Tha-bye tree and on a stone : . “ when disputes” 

“arise and oaths have to be taken let the swearer hold a” 
“ Tha-bye flower and let him take up a stone. Let him who ventures to” 
“ swear in this way gain his cause. ” 

It has hitherto been the custom with Khyeng young women, soon after 
Tattooing. they arrive at yeais of puberty, to tattoo the whole of 

their faces with vertical and closely adjoining narrow black 
lines which, as Symes very correctly observes, “ gives a most extraordinary 
appearance.” The origin of the custom is not known ; according to some it 
was prescribed by Hlee-neu with the object of preventing the young men of 
other tribes from falling in love with Khyeng maidens ; according to others 
it was adopted _with a view of preventing the Burmans from depriving them, 
as they once did, of their most comely females ; and according to others the 
object was that they might be able to trace their women when carried away 
by other tribes. The custom was lately universal but in British territory it 
is slowly dying out. 

The Khyeng in appearance resemble the Burmans much more than any 
Dress. cognate tribes, the Kareng for instance. A 

Khyeng man, when he abandons his natural dress which 
is nothing but _a narrow strip of cloth and adopts the Burman kilt or waist- 
cloth, is indistinguishable from a Burman save by the absence of tattooing 
on the legs and now that the custom of so marking the limbs is by no ma g n s 
universally followed amongst the Burmese this distinguishing mark is not a 
safe one : the women are naturally pretty and seem far less willing than the 
men to adopt the Burniese costume, generally wearing a dark blouse orna- 
mented with red and with white thread. 

Many centuries of oppression have made the Khyeng a timid and a retir- 
Charaotor. in g race though, perhaps, less so than the Kareng: they 
are seldom genial and communicative unless visited in 
their villages or under the influence of khoung. A Khyeng rarely takes to 
violent crime but when ho does he becomes and remains a most dangerous 
character, vindictive, wantonly and brutally cruel and merciless, exhibiting 
great boldness in attack and great skill in evading capture, 

KHYENG-GOON. — ^A village in 19° 7' 10" N. Lat. and 95° 25' 15* B. 
Long., containing about eighty houses, in the Tsheng-doop circle, Myedai town- 
ship, Thayeb district. It is close to Tsheng-doop, which gives its name to the 
circle, in a rice plain on one of the affluents of the Bhwot-lay. The inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture. 
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E’TTVATTK-TSHAY.— A revenue circle in tlic Le-myot-lma townsliip, 
Basse^dktrict, 30 square miles in extent, occupying the «o|ith-eastem coru« 
of the township, between the Bassem nver on the east ami the Hlaw-^.i .. , 
its affluent ou^tho south-east. It is only partially cu tivateil the gimnul 
beino> o-enerally low and subject to inundation. The inhabitants arc employee 
Syln cu&on, fishing a’^d toi'^^try. lu 1876 the " 

Rs. 1,051, the capitation tax Rs. 2,720, the gross revenue Rs. o,.3 - 

population 2,485 souls. . , i , 

KHYOUNG-BYA.— A small village in the Tha-loo eirelo, khyouk-hpyoo 
town5i^,Khyouk-hpyoo district, the head-quarters ot the thoo-gyec, locally 
noted for its pottery manufacture. ^ ^ i 011 r, i- 

¥‘PrYnTTN(4-BYA. — A lame revenue circle in tlie north oi tlie 
gyee township of the Shwe-gyeng district, lying along tl»o w«stem s opij 

^the low range running parallel to the rsit-toung gailm*' 

miles in exteSt. In 1876 the population, composed mainly ol A.iun , 
numbered 2,062j the capitation tax was Es. 837, the land revenue Eb. d 
and the gross revenue Rs. 2,155. 

KHYOUNG-DOUNG-GYIB.— A village in the Shwe-doung township, 
Prome district, in 18“ 38' 0" N. and 95° 16' 40” E., on the left bank ot ho 
Irrawaddy, immediately to the north of Kyec-thay and at the lower end oi 1 le 

Theng-byoo fen. ^ , j i • 

KHYOUNG-DOUNG-SHAN.“A village in the Shwe-doung bnvnslnp^ 
Prome district, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy above and adjoining Kyoe-timy. 

EHYOUNG-GOUHG-GYEE.— A river which rises in the western slope.s 
of the Pegu mountains and, flowing through the Thayet distrit^ ui a westerly 
direction, unites with the Pa-de and other streams to term the Bhwot-lay. 

KHYOUNG-GYBE. — A revenue circle in the Central township oi the 
Sandoway district, east of Sandoway, on the upper eourse of the Sandowiiy 
river with the Kyien-ta-lee-bya circle on the east, the Lek-wai-a-slio circle 
on the north and the Tsa-wa and Ka-myit circles on the south, separated from 
the last by the Pa-hoon spur of the main range. The principal villages, all on the 
banks of the Sandoway river, are Sbau-tonng,_ A-gnyit, Daing-baing aiul 
Kyoung-touiig. The greater portion of the circle is hilly and a groat deal ol it 
is uncnlturable. The most important product is tobacco. In 1876 the kind 
revenue was Rs. 1,087, the capitation tax Rs. 898, the gross revenue Rh. 1,985 
and the population 1,072 souls. 

KHYOUNG-KHWA. — A revenue circle in the Kyan-khcng township 
of the Henzada district, having the Rwa-thit circle on the west and north and 
the Bng-lat circle of the Kyan-kheng and the Pa-daw circle of the Myanoung 
township on the south and east, containing a good deal of kind under rice. 
In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 2,590, tho capitation tax Rs. 1,062, the 
gross revenue Rs. 8,962 and the population 1,826. 

EHYOUNG-THA.— “Literally ‘'children of tho stream”; n tribe of 
which in the hill tracts of Arakan there were 1,261 souls in 1876; 
they are found only on the banks of the Koo-la-daii river. They aro the least 
! tmemlized of all the hill tribes and dress better; some of them are able to 
read and write the old Burmese or Arakanese character. Tho men wear a 
cotton, or sometimes silk, clotli reaching from tho hips to below the kuee, a 
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short jacket with sleeves, fastening at the throat, and a turban : the hair hangs 
coiled into a knot towards the back of the head. The women wear the Bur- 
mese hta-mien or petticoat^ open in front but covering the breast and leaving 
the arms and shoulders exposed. The men tattoo themselves, but not so 
much as the Burmans, and the name of God is usually tattooed on the shoulder. 
They carry on most of the trafRc amongst the hill tribes, which is usually 
done by barter, and are the only tribe which understands the use of medicines. 
They appear to be a portion of the original inhabitants of Arakan driven up 
the river at the time of the occupation of the country by the Burmese. They 
are nominally Booddhists but their religion is mixed up with spirit worship. 
Their parent stream is looked upon with a holy love, not only as affording 
them sustenance but likewise a ready passage by which to flee from the 
attacks of their foes. At the northern outskirts of each village, from which 
quarter alone they dread the advent of any danger (all to the south being 
in possession of the English), in the direction of the forest, and under 
the shade of the comeliest tree, may be seen the shrine of their two NdtB^ 
‘‘'the one male the other female. They are represented by two pebbles 
“ picked from the banks of the river.^ The female is considered the most 
powerful, and is meant to represent the May oo Nat, or spirit which pre- 
sides over the mouth of the Myoo river ; she is believed to be a most 
powerful spirit, the guardian of Arracan from all the dangers of the 
sea... ... ...llie other, or male spirit, is called Rwatsoung Nat or ‘ the village ’ 

^ guardian \ to whom, as his name implies, is entrusted the care of the village. 
They believe, to use their identical words, that ‘ should he withdraw his 
‘ favour the evil eye would glare upon iiheir children; sickness would 
“ ‘ devastate their healths ; the floods would sweep away the foundations of 
“ ‘ their homes ; and their most favourite haunts would become the prowl of 
‘the tiger and wild cat o’mount.’ Whenever a new shrine is to be erected 
(c stones are chosen, the village is tabooed for seven days, sentinels are 
“ placed on all the surrounding heights to prevent the ingress or egress of 
“ any person, and sacrifices of fowls and pigs are made. Around each stone 
is wound some cotton thread coloured yellow with turmeric, t Before 
marriage intercourse between the sexes is unrestricted but after marriage 
chastity is insisted on : girls marry when about fifteen or sixteen, and the 
boys as young as nineteen. As might be expected from their greater 
civilization and Burmanised manners the marriage ceremony is not so simple 
as amongst the other hill tribes If the man has not selected his wife his 
parents choose one for him. A relation is sent to the parents of the girl and 
if they consent a day is fixed on which they meet in the house of the bride’s 
father and arrange the preliminaries | that night the bridegroom’s father and 
mother remain in the house of the woman^s parents. A favourable day is then 
fixed on and on that day the bridegroom, and bis relations go to the binders 
village and stay in a temporary shed built for them, receiving the visits of 
the villagers, the bride doing the same in her father’s house. ^ At sunset the 
bridegroom goes to bis future father-indaw’s house and the religions ceremony 
is performed. Rice, mango leaves and pots of water are placed on the floor 

* They arc placed lying down in a Hat position each having a sort of baby house erected to 
rocoivo it. 

f A note on some hill tribes on the Koo-la-daii river by Lieut. T. Latter, Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society: VoL XV. (1810) pp, 61, 02, 



^ * The iatemation of the Booddkst imeet aud hw mtumal autH. mo fimlniry l.. iiuro Di«.d- 

praotioe, ia»lt strongly, botb as regards tho pooplo and tiw iirlesllioud. the iulliii<ii«u of 
the ottstoms and hahits of the khabittttsof OUittag<'««. «‘«oou, i,uv iunui)n.e ot 
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between the bride and bridegroom, who face each other, and_ a newly-spun 
cotton thread is wound round the whole. A Booddhist priest then reads 
some sentences in Pali and taking cooked rice in each hand he foods tho 
couple seven times, alternately, crossing and reerossing his arms. Finally ho 
hooks the little finger of the bridegroom's right hand into that of the bride’s 
left hand, repeats some more Pali sentences and the ceremony is complete.* 

Their funerals, also, are conducted more like those of tho Burmese. Tho 
body is carried to the burning ground and, if of a man, laid on a pile of tbreo 
layers, if of a woman of four ; a priest repeats some Pali phrases and the pile 
is fired by the nearest relative, male or female : the ashes are afterwards 
collected and buried on the spot. 

Three times a year they feast the dead, but simiily by putting aside food 
and drink for them which after a few days are thrown away. 

KHYOUNG-THA. — A small river in the Bassein district, which rises in 
the western slopes of the Arakan mountains and falls into the Bay of Bengal 
near the village of Khyonng-tha : at the springs the tide reaches nearly to tlie 
source of the river. About five miles from the mouth there are five feet of 
water and boats of 600 baskets burden can ascend thus far. 

KHYOUNG-TSHOON. — A long village on Bhee-loo-gywon in the 
Amherst district, stretching in two lines of houses, one on each side of tho 
road, to and beyond a pass through the low hills which form the backbone, 
as it were, of the island. The western portion is called Weng-tsien aud tho 
eastern Kha-raik-thit. The village lies on the edge of tho low hills aud iti tho 
pass, partly in the plains and partly on the slightly and almost imporeoptihly 
rising ground. On tho west a valley extends up northwards between Wong- 
tsien and the rest of the village and advantage has been taken of this to form 
an artificial reservoir of water by throwing an embankment across tho valley. 
This embankment is traversed by a road and is lined on the north or reservoir 
side by a line of trees, the handsome purple-floworing Lagerstmmia regime 
predominating, with the Khyee-beng, with its insignificant bottle-brusli- 
looking, brick-red flowers, and other kinds interspersed. This embankment, 
on the south of the eastern approach to which is a handsome Tluen newly 
repaired and ornamented with scarlet and gold, retains a large volume of 
water; in the hot season the area is about one square mile and the depth ten 
feet and in the rains very nearly double this both in area aud izi deptlu 
This most useful work was constructed entirely by tho people, urged tliereto 
by a Booddhist priest whose monastery is in tho neighbourhood, and is kept 
in repair by them. The State has made a bridged opening at the western 
end as an escape to prevent tho water from overflowing the road. 

The village is connected with Nat-maw on the Salween, .about four miles 
off, by a good road across tho rice plains, coimneneed by Major Broadfoot, 
which is in repair. This road is much used and has done a grezit deal to attract 
population to the neighbourhood. The only puhlie buildings tiro a Court- 
house and a Police station. The number of iuhabitants of tho gronn of 
villages was 1,867 in 18C8 aud 1,958 in 1877. 
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KHYOUNG-TSOUK. — A village iu the Prome district, in 18° 58' 40^ 
N. and 19° 37* 45" E., amongst the hills in the northern portion of the 
district, on the bank of the Khyoung-tsouk stream, inhabited chiefly by 
hill garden cultivatoi’s. 

KHYOUNG-TSOUK. — A river in the Prome district, formed by the 
junction of two mountain-torrents both rising in the southern slopes of the 
Padouk spur four or five miles west of the main chain of the Pegu Roma 
mountains, a subsidiary olFshoot from which separates them from each other 
for the first six or seven miles of their course north-westward. After their 
junction the river turns south-west and, receiving numerous small and unim- 
portant tributaries on its way down, falls into the south Na-weng near the 
village of Khyoung-khwa, where the Eng-goon and the Gway meet it, all 
three discharging their waters by the same mouth. In the short portion of 
its course which lies in the valley of the south Na-weng the bed is sandy and 
nauddy and the steep banks are lined with elephant grass and bamboos, but 
higher up the bed is rocky. The hills amongst which it winds are covered 
with teak and other large forest trees which, when felled, are, in the rains, 
floated down it to the south Na-weng and to the Irrawaddy. The river is not 
navigable by boats at any season. At Ka-deng-hnit-tohay, well up amongst the 
hills, is a “ magnificent waterfall whicli in the dry season appears as an insuper- 
“ able obstruction to the floating down of timber but where, in the height of 
‘‘ the rains, to give the expression of the Burmese foresters of that district, it 
“ is awful to see how one log after the other takes the leap over the rocks 
“ into the abyss below and then quietly floats on in the smooth waters 
“ beneath.”* 

KING ISLAND. — An island of the Mergui Archipelago forming a por- 
tion of the Mergui district of the Tenasserim division, between 12° 19' and 
12° 42' N. Lat. and 98° 9' and 98“ 21' W. Long, about ten miles from the 
coast, west of the mouths of the Tenasserim river. Its length from north to 
south is twenty-six miles and its breadth from east to west ten miles. A 
high range of hills runs along its western side, leaving on the eastern side a 
rich alluvial plain twenty miles long and five broad. At the north end there 
is a fine bay forming an excellent well-sheltered harbour, and on the island at 
this spot is to be found plenty of good water. The bay is called “ French Bay” 
from having been used by the French ships of war during the wars between 
England and Prance, from whence they issued to capture British merchant 
vessels : the existence of this harbour was then unknown to the British. The 
island produces the largest timber found in the district, well fitted for masts 
and spars. It is spaisely inhabited by Burmese and Kareng. 

KISSERING. — An island in the Mergui Archipelago attached to the 
Mergui district of the Tenasserim division, and situated between 11° 32' and 
11°47' N. Lat. and 98° 15' and 98° 25' E. Long, off the mouth of the Le-gnya 
river. It is one of the most fertile and picturesque islands in the group, com- 
posed of undulating land of the richest description but now covered with 
douse forest. During the Siamese rule it was well cultivated, and there was 
on it a large town of the same name, of which only large heaps of bricks remain 
to attest that it must have been a place of some size. The town and island 
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were deserted by the inhabitants when the country was coiKiuercd f)y tlio 
Burmese in the time of Aloung-bhoora {Alomi)ra). 

EO-BENG. — A rising village of the Shwe-tshan-daw cireloj Myo-dai town- 
ship, Thayet district, situated on the Pa-do stream. Ten years ago it was 
entered in the returns as containing thirteen houses : it now has nearly one 
hundred. 

KO-DOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Angyee township, Rangoon district, 
separated on the north by the Khanoung and the A-gat creeks from Pya-w- 
bhway. On the east it is bounded by the Rangoon river, on the south by the 
Tha-khwot-peng and the A-hparoon rivers, the former .separating it from Moot- 
kywon and the latter from Htan-ma-naing. On the west is the Kaw-hmoo 
circle from which it is separated by a stream which forms a portion of (ho 
Lweng-gyee Eng. The greatest length from east to west is about nine miles 
and the greatest breadth about eight. In 1876 it had a population of 
souls, or about 103 to the square mile, the greater portion being Kar(ojg and 
almost the whole agricultural. The soil generally is exceedingly fertile. 1 u 
1876 the land revenue was Es. 46,728 the capitation tax Rs. 7,490 and the 
gross revenue Rs. 54,868. 

KO-GYEB-LOOP. — A small revenue circle iu the Promo district to the 
east of the Zay stream and west of the Tseedaing circle. In 1876 it had a ]>opu- 
lation of 251 souls, a land revenue of Rs. 281, capitation tax Rs. 273 and a 
gross revenue of Rs. 554. 

KO-KAING. — A small village of 877 inhabitants in 1877, north of and 
a few miles from Rangoon. During the first Burmese war this villages 
was the scene of some severe fighting. The Burraan general having erected 
entrenchments, Major-General Campbell moved out against him on the 15th 
December 1854 in two columns, the right, under Brigadier-General Cotton, 
of 640 men from the 13th, 18bh and the 84th regiment M. N. I. with GO of tho 
Governor-GeneraFs bodyguard, the left, under General Campbell himself, 800 
strong and composed of detachments of the 38th, 39th, and 41st regimeuf s, 
and of the 9th 13th 28th and 80th regiments N. I, with 100 men of ilic body 
guard. The works were found to consist of two large stockades eonnoeted by 
a central entrenchment ; each wing was about 400 yards long by 200 broad 
and projected considerably beyond the centre. The right column atlaiskcd 
the centrewhilst the left, forming into two divisions, attacked the Hanking stock- 
ades. In fifteen minutes the whole of the works were in the posses.sioii of l,ho 
assailants. The total number of killed was eighteen, including Lieutenants 
Darby, Petsy and Jones of the 13th and O’Hanlon of tlie Bengal Art illery, who 
died of his wounds, and the wounded to one hundred and fourteen, includinn- 
seven officers of the 13th. ^ 

EOO-BHTOO.— -A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township, in the norf lieru 
portion of the Henzada district, to the oast of the Irriiwiwhly, to which is now 
united Goon-gnyeng-dan. The circle contains a good deal of f,rco forest in which 
are found Eng {ZHpterocarpus tvhermUtm), Pyong-ma {Utgeuirn'mia mjme), 
rymg-g&ao{XyUa(klabnfornii8) and Rcng-daik {Dalbcnii'd aiUmta). Jii 1H7G 
population of 8,740 souls, and jirod need a gross rtwciuic 
of Rs, 16,489, of which Rs. 7,064 wore derived from the laud, lls, 8,235 from 
the capitation tax and tho rest from other sources. 
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KOO-BHYOO. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet- 

district, having an area of thirty-five square miles, a population in 1876 
of 3,345 souls of whom about some 200 are Khyeng and furnishing a revenue 
in that j^ear of Rs. 5,410, of which Rs. 2,841 were derived from land and Rs, 
2,361 from capitation tax. Rather more than eight square miles are cultur- 
able, and about half are actually cultivated. Eight of the old village tracts are 
now included within the limits of this circle, of which Koo-hbyoo, Tha-dwon- 
ngay, Pan-gnyo and Moo were united to it at the annexation and the 
others have been subsequently added ; Doo in 1856, and Oo-yeen»bo and 
Pazwon-myoung in 1858. The products are rice, sessamum, cotton,, plantains, 
maize, tobacco, chillies, onions, cutch, and thatch grass, and in the Burmese time 
salt, extracted from a brine spring in Pan-gnyo near the village of Tsan-gyee. 

KOOK-KO. — A tidal creek in the Myoug-mya township, navigable by 
river steamers, and flowing between the Ewe and Pya-ma-law rivers; its western 
mouth is about three miles below La-bwot-ta. 

KOOK-KO. — A revenue circle in the Myeboon township, Kyoub-hpyoo 
trict, on the shore of Comhermere Bay, composed of islands separated by tidal 
creeks. It has an area of 21 square miles and a population of 2,006 souls. 
In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 2,040, the capitation taxRs. 2,193 and the 
gross revenue Es. 4,535. 

KOOK-KO. — A village of 600 inhabitants in the revenue circle of the same 
name in the Mye-boon township, Khyouk-hpyoo district. 

KOOK-KO-BENG. — A revenue circle in the Prome district, now formed of 
several united village tracts, about four miles south-west ofPoungday. It has 
no large villages ; the most populous one is Gnyoung-bhyoo-gyee, containing 
somewhat over throe hundred inhabitants. 

KOO-LA-DAN. — A river in Arakan which has its sources in the moun- 
tainous country in the north, somewhere, it is supposed, in the neighbourhood 
of the Blue Mountain, and with a general N. and S. direction falls into the 
Bay of Bengal at Akyab, where it is called by Europeans the Arakan river 
but by the inhabitants of the country Ga-tsha-bha. Before it leaves the 
hills it is fed hy numerous streams, the two largest of which are the Mee 
from the east and the Pee from the west, and its banks are inhabited by 
hillmen. It is navigable by vessels of from SOO to 400 tons burden for 
nearly fifty miles from its mouth, which forms a large harbour with good 
holding ground, protected from the violence of the S. W. monsoon by the 
Borongo islands and at its entrance by a rocky islet, called Savage Island, 
on which stands a light-house erected in 1842 and supplied with more per 
feet reflecting apparatus in 1871. The entrance is, however, somewhat dan- 
gerous and difficult and very shallow at low tide, there being then barely 3i 
fathoms, necessarily much reduced when a rolling swell sets in. 

KOO-LA-DAN. — A township in the north of the Akyab district, adjoin- 
ing the Hill Tracts and having Mro-hoimg on the south and east and Oo-rit- 
toung West on the west. It is divided into eight revenue circles. Except 
to the south, on the banks of the Koo-la-dan and of its tributary the Pee, 
the country is hilly and forest-clad. The township contains no large towns 
and not much cultivation. The head-quarters are on the right bank of 
the Koo-la-dan river not far from the Maha-moo-nee temple : g. v. The name 
Koo-la-dan’^ is derived from Koo-la/' a western foreigner, and ^^dan’^ 
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or “tan" wMcli, when used in this connection, means a locality or 
quarter, because the captives made by the Arakanese in their raids in 
Chittagong were settled here : to the present day the tract contains many 
Musulmans of mixed descent, especially along the right bank of the Koo-la- 
dan. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 47 , 636 , the capitation tax Es. 18,392 
the gross revenue Es. 68,408 and the population 15,406 souls. 

KOO-LA-PAN-ZENG-. — A revenue circle in the north of the Ea-thai- 
doung township, Akyab district, to which has been added Tsaing-dau. In 
1874-75 7,199 acres of land were under cultivation and the land revenue 
realized was Es. 10 , 644 . The population in 1876-77 numbered 12,048 
souls, the capitation tax amounted to Es. 8 , 216 , the land revenue to 
Es . 10,983 and the gross revenue to Es. 19 , 806 . 

KOON-DAN. — ^A revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhee township, Eangoon 
district, lying to the west of the low terminal ridge of the Eoma mountains, 
adjoining and north of the town of Eangoon and stretching eastwards to 
the Poo-zwon-doung river which separates it from the Kyonk-ldiyoung and 
Tsit-peng circles of the same township. To the west is the Meng-ga-la- 
doon circle and to the north Ee-tho. The eastern portion of the circle is hilly 
and unfitted for rice cultivation. Sldrtingtho rice plains on the western side 
is the Meng-lan or old “ Eoyal road.” The circle is traversed by the road 
from Eangoon towards Prome, running northward j the prmcipal villages arc 
Pouk-taw with 756 inhabitants in 1876 , Kam-bai, where there is a police 
guard, with 877 inhabitants, Ee-goo with 448 , and Ta-da-ga-lo on tlie Poo- 
zwon-doung river with 526 . In that year the population of the whole circle 
was 8 , 253 , the land revenue Es. 18,117 and the amount of the capitation 
tax Es. 7 , 308 . 

KOON-DAW.— A _ revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayot 
district, within the limits of which are what were, at the preparation of tho 
great register nearly one hundred years ago, the two registered village 
circles of Kook-ko-hla and Eyet-roon-gyee. It has an area of 80,720 acres 
of which about 27,000 are unculturable and about 1,900 are cultivated. 
The principal villages are Goon-daw about a mile and a half inland from 
the Irrawaddy and Eyet-roon-gyee, on the stream of the same name whieli 
unites with other rivulets to form the Eetshoon a tributary of the Kyo-nco. 
The principal products are rice, sessamum, cotton, idantaiiis, custard' apples 
and maize. In 1876 the population numbered 2,174 souls, the land 
revenue was Es. 1 , 160 , the capitation tax Es. 2,260 and tho gross rcveuuo 
Es. 3 , 503 . 

KOON-LAY. — A village of seventy houses in the Tham-boo-la circle, 
Mye-dai township, Thayet district. 

KOON-PYENG.— -A revenue circle in the Kyouk-khyoung-galotownslrip 
~now joined to Le-myet-hna— Bassoin district, 101 square milos in extent 
and stretching eastward from the Axakan mountains on the north of tlio Kwon 
stream with lie Thoung-dan circle on the west and tho Kan-nee circle on tho 
south. In the eastern part there is a fair amount of rice cultivation, but 
towwds the west the country is a mass of forest-covered hills gradually rising 
^to the Arakan mountains. The inhabitants of tho circle are engaged 
m agricultural pursuits and in forestry. In 1876 the population was 6,613 
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souls, the land revenue Es. 9,787, the capitation tax Es. 7,312 and the 
gross revenue Es. 17,641. 

KOON-EO. — village in the Prome district six miles east of the town 
of Prome in a large rice tract and within the limits of Ya-thay-myo, or 
Tha-re-lthet-tara, the ruined capital of the ancient Prome kingdom.. 

KOON-EWA-LBNG. — A revenue circle in the Prome district extending 
along the left hank of the Irrawaddy northwards from the Naweng river 
and including five of the old village tracts, viz., Koon-rwa-leng, Hpo-gomig, 
Lek-khoop-peng, Mya-rwa, and Nga-pat. In 1876 it had a population of 
1,858, the land revenue was Es. 1,361, the capitation tax Es. 1,948 and 
the gross revenue Es. 4,253. 

KOON-TA-LOON . — A revenue circle in the Kan-oung township of the 
Henzada district westward of Kan-oung, now forming a portion of the 
Kan-oung Myoma circle, well cultivated towards the north and east. 

KOON-TENG-NGAY.— A villagein the Prome district inhabited mainly 
by agriculturists engaged in rice cultivation and situated about two miles 
west of the village of Loung-gyee. 

KGON-TSENG . — A revenue circle of the Prome district about eleven 
miles east of Prome ; the major portion is under rice cultivation. It is now 
united to Gaw-ta-maw. 


KOOT-THIEN-NA-EOON. — ^A pagoda in the Shwe-gyeng district at the 
village of Ayek-thai-ma, about six miles to the north of the town of Bhee- 
leng. According to the local traditions two brothers, princes, the elder of 
whom was married, settled in the neighbomiiood. The wife of the elder 
died in giving birth to a daughter and subseq^uently the elder brother him- 
self died. On his deathbed he gave- his brother his deceased wife’s ring 
with an injunction to marry no one whose finger it would not fit. After 
much search it was found that the ring fitted the orphan niece. She 
besought her uncle to allow her to build a pagoda before the dreaded marriage 
took place and so arranged that she was immured in it and escaped the 
incestuous intercourse at the expense of her life. 

KO-TOUNG . — A village in the Peng-ga-daw circle, Mye-dai township, 
Thayet district, on one of the small feeders of the Khyoung-goung-gyee 
river. About ten years ago the village, which is now of sixty-five houses, 
was returned as containing only twelve. 

KOUK-GWAI. — ^A river m the Prome district which rises in the un- 
dulating ground north of Wet-htee-gan and, after receiving the waters brought 
down by the Eng-roon, falls into the Na-weng near Tha-pan-khyo. In the 
rains small boats can ascend as far as the village of Kam-bhee-la : the banks 
are moderately steep and the bed sandy ; towards the source they are 
fringed with tree-forest but from the village^ of Zee-goon to the Na-weng 
this stream runs through a small tract of cultivated land. 

KOUNG-TSEE. — ^A revenue circle in the Prome district north-east of 
Prome, south of the Teng-gyee and Na-weng rivers and occupying the angle 
formed by the junction of the Kywai river and the Nee-pa-tshe spur of the 
Pegu Eoma mountains. The villages are few in number and, generally, 
small; the inhabitants cultivate rice and cotton. The Oot-hpo village 
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tract is now joined to it and in 1876 the land revenue raised in tlie two 
■was Es. 576 , the capitation tax Es. 687 and the gi’osa revenue Es. 1,768. 
In that year the population numbered 1,280 souls. 

KOUNG-TSEE. — A village in the Prome district on the Keng-poon rivu- 
let, which falls into the Teng-gyee near 0-htien-goon. It is sitiuited hi a 
patch of rice cultivation in 18° 49’ 80" N., and 95° 46' E. 

KWE. — A tidal creek in the Nga-poo-taw tovmship, Bassein district, 
running between the Bassein and the Thek-ngay-thoung nioiiths of the Nga- 
won river, varying from 100 to 300 yards in breadth and from two to six 
fathoms in depth at low water. Near its eastern end a bod of limostom! 
passes under the creek on which there are three fathoms at low tido. 

KWE-DAN-SHE. — A ■village in the Zaing-ga-naing circle, Pegu 
township, Eangoon district, a few miles below Pegu but on the right bank 
of the Pegu river. In 1877 it had 582 inhabitants. 

KWENG-BOUK-GYEE. — A revenue circle in the Myoung-mya town- 
ship, Bassein district, having an estimated area of 350 sciuare miles and 
comprising that portion of the delta of the Irrawaddy lying between the 
Ewe and the Pya-ma-law rivers which is bounded by the Pan-ma-myit-ta and 
the Poo-loo natm’al canals on the north and by the scacoaston the south. 
The coastline consists of a flat and sandy beach with narrow plains, from 
i to I a mile in ■width and covered with grass jmigle, running along ils 
margin. The country as far north as the Kook-ko channel is low and iiitor- 
sected by tidal creeks the banks of which have a deep fringe of heavy tree 
forest. From the Kook-ko to the northern boundary tho country gradually 
rises, the intricacy of the creeks diminishes, and tho plains and habilal )k‘ spots 
increase. No hiU or stone of any sort has been tliscovorod and the whohs 
eirele may he considered as formed of pure alluvial deposit. Tlun-e are no 
roads of any sort but excellent water communication. The inhabitantH, 
who in 1876 numbered 2,432, are mainly fishormon and net and tra}) 
makers though a few are engaged in cultivation. In that year the land 
revenue was Es. 6,648, the capitation tax Rs. 2,855 and tho gross rtiveime, 
of which about one-guarter was the produce of the fishery and net tax, 
Es. 13,880. , 

KWENG-DA-LA. — A village in the ch’cle of tho same name in the 
Shwe-gyeng township, Shwe-gyeng district, on tho Tsit-toung river just 
below Pooz-won-myoimg, with 524 iuhabitants in 1877. ' 

KWENG-DA-LA. — ^A revenue eirele in the Shwe-gyeng district occupv- 
ing hothhanks of the river just north of the to-wn of Shwo-gwengand cm the west 
hank stretching down opposite to that town. It ha.s an area of about HO 
square miles and a population (in 1876) of 7,793 souls who are principal Iv 
Burmese. There are several fisheries worked by inhabitants of this circh’ 
At Poo-zwon-myouug pots are largely manufactured for export down the 
river to the Eangoon district and inland to the hills nud elsewhere In 
1876 the land revenue was Rs. 1,863, tho capitation tax lEs. 7.0H2 and the 
gtoss revenue Es. 12,262. 

XT revenue circle in tho Oot-hpo township of tho 

Heiteada district, ha^ng the Bassein district on. tho south and tl»' (hu'oung- 
rwa-ngay circle on the north, and extending eastward from tin.* Araksin 
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mountains to the Oot-lipo Myoma oircle. To the west the country is 
hilly and covered with tree forest, where are found Teak {Tectona grandisjy 
Eng {Dipterocarpus tuber culatus), Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolabriformu) and 
Sha {Acada catechu) ; through these forests roam elephants, bison, tiger and 
deer. Towards the west the country is open and exceedmgly iertile. in 
1876 the population numbered 18,731 souls and the gross reveniie was 
Es. 27,598, of which Es. 12,353 were from the land revenue and Es. 12,347 
from the capitation tax. 

KWENGr-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Pa-doung township of the 
Prome district, to the west of Pyeng-gyee, now joined to the Toung-ngoo 
circle. . . 

KWENG-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Tha-boung township, Bassem 
district, lying between the crest of the Arakan hills on the west and the 
Bassem nver on the east, and extending northwards from the Thaboung 
circle, from which it is separated bytheThien stream, to the Kan-nee circle 
of the Le-myet-hna township. In theeasternpart of the cnclethereis a good 
deal of rice cultivation but towards the west the ground rises and the sur- 
face of the country is occupied by the weE-wooded spurs and eastern slopes 
of the Arakan Eoma. There is a fairly good road through the plams about 
two miles west of the Bassein river. In 1876 the poprdation numbered 
4,564 souls, the land revenue was Es. 4,339, the capitation tax Es. 4,795 
and the gross revenue Es. 11,119. 

KWENG-LYA.— A village in the Kwon-khyoung circle, Ee-gyee town- 
ship, Bassein district, 12 miles south-west of Nga-thamg-kliyoimg, on the 
ri"ht bank of the Bassem river, at the southern mouth of the Kwon rivei, 
which separates it from the village of Tsha-daw, anda fewmilesbelOTNga-pee- 
tshiep. The inhabitants of the united v^ages, who are mainly Karen^, aie 
engaged chiefly in agriculture and numbered 1,012 m 1877. ^ 

KWON — A river in the Bassein district which rises in the ^akan 
hills and falis into the Than-dwe at the shoulder of the bend eastward which 
that river makes about six miles from its mouth. K is na^gable by boats 
of 30 to 40 feet in length as far asthevfllage of 

for about two miles, and small boats can ascend two miles farther with the 

jflooci 

KWON. — A river in the Bassein district which rises m the Arakan 
mnuntains and empties itseK into the Bassein river between the two adjom- 
Sr^a^L of KwSyrand Tsha-daw. During the rains it is naviga- 
wf fOT boSs yflfty 0 ® iixty baskets burden as far as Hpan-kha-beng but 
S tlm &fwea£ only as far as the viUage of. Kweng-khyoung .and then 

1 1 + seven miles from its source it is joined by a 

SiSnSiy wht^ rises in the Tsheng-ro peak of the Arakan moun- 
tSns Sout 1,400 feet above the sealevel. Pyengma 

PTCim-gado {Xylia dolabriformis) and Eengdaik {Dalbergia cultraM) are found 
on its banks, as well as some teak near its source. 

KWON A river forming the boundary between the Toung-ngoo an^ 

0*g to to .ocltocs of 
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of its bed it is not navigable by boats but large quantities of teak and of tlio 
produce of the country, of vdiich raw silk forms a large part, aro_ brought 
down on rafts. About 20 miles from its mouth, near the viilago of 
Tsan-gyee, it is for several miles obstructed by rai)ids with narrow 
passages between the rocks. 

KWON. — A small river in the Henzada district which rises in the Ara- 
kan mountains and, flowing eastward through a valley separated froin that 
of the A-loon on the north by a spur of the Eoma, falls into that river a 
few miles above Bhet-rai village. In the rains large boats can aseoud far 
about four miles but no further on account of the rocky nature of tlie bed 
and other obstructions, such as trees and bamboos which arc then waslied 
down. The banks are steep in some places and flat m others and the bed 
is sandy, muddy and rocky. Teak is the most important tree growing on 
its banks. 

KWON-DAW. — A revenue eu*clo in the Henzada district, now includ- 
ing Eeng-daw and Ee-dweng-hla, lying on the southein border of the kTyau- 
oung township between Thien-goon on the west and Htan-thoon-beng on tiio 
east. The cultivation is carried on chiefly in the centre and towards the 
south-east of these combined circles the west and north being mululating 
ground unsuited for rice : about half of Eeng-daw is under rice crfltivatioii. 
In 1876 the population numbered 8,851 souls, the capitation tax produced 
Es. 4,250, the land revenue was Es. 4,879 and the gross revenue was 
Es. 9,662. 

KWON-G-YEE. — ^A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township of 
the Amherst district, to which Poon-kawis now joined. Ei 187(5 the iH>pu- 
lation numbered 868 souls, the land revenue was Es. 209 and the capita- 
tion tax produced Es. 822. 

KWON-HLA . — {Pronounced Kwmi-hla). A village of the Ka-ma-ke 
circle in the Amherst district, north-east of and near Ka-ma-ke, in the south 
of Bhee-loo-gywon, When this township was re-peopled after the annexa- 
tion a Thoogyee and his followers settled in this villiigo which gave its 
name to a circle which was united to Ka-ma-ko in 1848. In 1868 tlio 
population, principally Talaing, numbered 659 souls and in 1876 705. 

KWON-HLA . — {Pronounced Kwan-lila). A revenue circle in the Zaya 
township, Amherst district, divided into two iiortions by the ntoon-man 
circle. One portion of it, which is nearly all highland, adioius the Toung- 
gnyo range between Htoon-man on the north and the Wa-'klia-roo river on 
the south ; the other, all plain land, is on the bank of tlio Salween at the 
mouth of the Wa-klia-roo. The total area of the circle is 14,215 acres. 
The inhahitants, who in 1868 numbered 732 and in 1876 1,094 sonls, are 
principally Talaing with a few Karong and Chinoso. Tlie principal villages 
are Kwon-hla and Nco-pa-daw. In the fonner there were 86<> inhabitants 
in 1868 and under 600 in 1876 and in the latter 868 in 18(58 and 790 in 
1876. In the latter year the land revenue was Es. 4,7(57 (a good miiny of 
the inhahitants of the country on the other side of the Wa-kha-roo own wul 
cultivate land here) and the capitation tax produced Es. 1,027, 

KWON-KHYAN-GOON.— A viilago ia the La-wa-doo circle, Angveti 
township, Eangoon district, which, with the adjacent village of Taw-pa-iwai 
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had, in 1877, 1,233 inhabitants, chiefly Talaing. It does not appear 
to have increased in size to any considerable extent for in 1858 it contain- 
ed 200 houses, Avhich represent a population of about 1,000 souls, and in 
1868 there were 1,076 inhabitants. It is situated on the Thoon-khwa or 
Taw-pa-lwai stream, about five miles from its month in the To river. The 
inhabitants are largely occupied in the manufacture of the pots in wliich 
brine is boiled dovm for the extraction of salt. The clay is found in the 
Taw-gyeo near the A-twot lake, or swamp, a few miles north of the village. 
The pot makers pay no special tax ; in the Burmese time each potter’s wheel 
was charged. 

KWON-KHYOUNG. — Arevenue circle in the Ee-gyee township, Bassein 
district, about 18 square mites in extent. Its largest village is Bhoora-goon. 
In 1876 the population numbered 2,049 souls, the land revenue was 
Es. 1,637, the capitation tax Es. 2,830 and the gross revenue Es. 4,754. 

KWON-LOUNGr. — ^A village of nearly one hundred and twenty houses 
on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in the Nga-pyeng circle, Mye-dai township, 
Thayet district, opposite Kywon-gale island. In the same narrow tract 
of rice country are the villages of Pyee-beng-hla on the north and Nga- 
pyeng to the south. 

KWON-NEE. — (Pronounced Kwom-nee). A village in the Hmaw-won 
circle, Than-lyeng township, Eangoon district, on a stream of the same name 
about four miles fromitsjrmction with the Ka-ma-ka-root, the united streams 
falling into the Hmaw-won a little below Kyouk-tan. In 1877 the popula- 
tion numbered 611 souls. A number of Talaing families have been 
established here ever since the first Anglo Burmese war, attracted to the spot 
by the fertility of the neighbouring lands and by the convenience of the situa- 
tion, the stream being broad and navigable by boats of considerable bmden 
as far as the village. 

KWON-OON. — A revenue circle in the Thayet township, Thayet 
district, covering an area of about eight square miles, of which about 600 
acres are cultivalsed at present and some thousand more are culturable ; in 
1876 the population numbered 5,727 and the gross revenue was Es. 6,761, 
of which Es. 2,313 were derived from the land revenue and Es- 4,276 from 
the capitation tax. Formerly this circle formed a portion of Taw-daw- 
kliyoung but was erected into a separate circle in 1855 : in 1861 Taw-daw- 
khyoung was absorbed in Ban-byeng ; in 1871 the Ee-byoo circle was 
placed under the Thoogyee of Ewon-oon, who had hereditary rights, as was 
Mya-tsa-gaing in 1871 on the resignation of the Thoogyee._ StiU later Ban- 
byeng with the included Taw-daw-khyoung was added to it. The products 
are cotton, sessamum, rice, maize and cutch. 

KWON-OON. — A village in the Kwon-oon circle, Thayet township, 
Thayet district, containing about fifty houses, situated on the Pwon stream. 
Before 1855 it was one of the villages of Taw-daw-khyoung : it was then, 
together with two’ other villages, formed into a new ch-cle. 

KWON-OON. — K. revenue circle in the Tha-ga-ra township of the 
Toung-ngoo district, east of the Tsit-toung river, near which the country is 
level but eastwards it is hilly and forest-clad, producing teak and bamboos. In 
1876 the land revenue was Es. 1,257, the capitation tax Es. 2,274, the gross 
revenue Es. 4,181 and the population 8,711. 
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K\YO'N-TlAIK.— (P ronounced Kwan-raik). A roreunc circle in tlic 
AmJiorst district on tlie western side of Bliee-loo-gywon aiidiu tlic central por- 
tion of wiiat was the old Daray “ Myo” or township, iiaving thi^ sea on tho 
west, the present circle of Daray on the north, Rwa-lwot on tlio oast and 
Taw-ka-ma on the south. The whole of its surface is an {!xtensiv(' alhu ial 
plain with a total area of 6,452 acres. This is tho only cii-clo in the town- 
ship in which tho boundaries fixed by Captain Pliayro in iKtH have boon 
cliangcd. When tho circle was fiirst established tho Kyoon-ka-nicx'. and tlie 
Kyoon-thastreams were declared to form the boundary between this circle* and 
Taw-ka-ma but the Kyoon-ka-mee having silted up disputes arose betwei-u 
the two Thoogyee and a portion of what was formerly in Kwon-raik is now 
included in Taw-ka-ma. The principal vUlage is Kwou-raik, near tin* stream 
of the same name : in 1876 it had 978 inhabitants. In 1868 the pt'>]»uIation 
was 934, the land revenue Rs. 5,237 and the capitation tax Rs. 905 : in 1K7() 
these had increased to 1,116, Rs. 5,430 and Rs. 1,160 respectively. 'J’lio 
princij)al occupation of the inhahitants is cultivation but a little salt is 
made and a small revenue is derived from tho taxon nets. 

KWON-RAIK. — (Pronounced Ktoan-raik). A village in tho circle of tho 
same name in the Amherst district on Bheo-loo-gywon near the little Kwon- 
raik stream. In 1867 this and tho adjoining village of Taw-ka-ma had 904 
inhahitants, almost all Taking with a fewBunnans and one or two CJiinese, 
and in 1877 978. 

KWON-TAW. — (Pronounced Kroan-tmo). A rovonuo circh^ in tho 
Amherst district in tho south of Bhoo-loo-gywon, having Ka-la-bo on tho 
north, Ka-ma-ke on tho oast, Taw-ka-ma on tho west and tho sea on the soiitlt. 
Its surface is an unbroken level of swampy plains, pai-ts of which are occa- 
sionally damaged by salt water. In tho Burmoso time it formed a portion 
of the Ka-ma-ke circle from which it was separated by Captain I’liayre in 18 IB. 
It has a total area of 4,891 acres. Of late years tho sea has made consider- 
ahle encroachment and the sites of Kwon-taw and other villages have been 
swept away since 1848. The land is generally good for rice when not 
swamped with salt-water and there is little room for any increase in tho 
area so cultivated unless reclamation schemes arc undertaken. There is no 
ground fit for gardens, that is above the usual inundation level. In 1868 
the population numbered about 120, the land revenue was Rs. 4,91.5 and the 
capitation tax Es. 127. In 1876 these had increased to 228, Rs. 5,282 and 
Rs. 230 respectively. Tho paucity of the population as compared with the 
land revenue is due to the inhahitauts, when their villagoa were washed away, 
having removed into neighbouring circles but still working tho land, 

KWON-THAI. — (Pronounced Kwan-tbai). A village in tho Kharaik- 
thit circle of the Bhee-loo-gywon township of tho Amherst district, on the 
bank of tho Salween at the mouth of tho Kliaraik-thit stream. Tho 
inhabitants numbered 565 ia 1807 and 876 in 1877. 

EYA-ENG. — A revenue circle in tho north of the Kyan-kheng township, 
Henzada district, south of Akouk-toung, now included in tho Tshoon-lai 
circle. 

KYA-ENG. — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, Amherst 
district, occupying the country on both banks of the Za-mco river, just south 
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of the Hpa-tMen circle. Hilly and covered with forest the few Kareng who 
inhabit it do not cultivate largely. In 1876 the population was 1,017, the 
land revenue Es. 331 and the capitation tax Es. 982. The principal village 
is Kya-eng. 

KYA-ENG . — A revenue circle in the north-eastern township of the 
Tavoy district, about 24 square miles in extent, of which about one-sixth is 
cultivated. The main products are rice and doorians. In 1876 the inhabit- 
ants numbered 2,703, the land revenue was Es. 4,386, the capitation tax 
Es. 2,222 and the gross revenue Es. 6,827. 

KYA-ENG.— A village in the circle of the same name in the Gyaing 
Attaran township, Amherst district, about four miles east of the bank of the 
Za-mee, the houses surrounded with orange and other fruit gardens. A small 
and unimportant little stream of the same name runs through the village 
which is laid out without any attempt at regularity and with no roads but 
narrow footpaths through the gardens from house to house. The inhabit- 
ants, who are Kareng and are nearly, if not quite, all Christians, numbered 
707 in 1877. 

KYA-ENG. — ^A village in the circle of the same name in the Tavoy 
district which in 1877 had a population of 685 souls. 

KYA-GAN.— A revenue eh-cle in the Moung-mya townshij), Bassein 
district, with an area of about 111 square miles, on the right bank of the 
Ewe, north of the La-bwot-ta-loot channel. An outcrop of limestone, rising 
into small hills, occupies the whole of the northern and central portion of 
the circle. The inhabitants are principally fishermen and nga-pee makers, 
though a few are cultivators, and in 1876 numbered 4,833 souls. La-bwot-ta 
is the principal place. During the fishing season the majority of the inhabi- 
tants go south and establish temporary fishing hamlets. In 1876 the land 
revenue was Es. 2,762, the capitation tax Es. 6,865, the other taxes, 
in-mcipally net and trap, Es. 5,847 and the gross revenue, including the 
five per cent cess on the land revenue and net tax, Es. 15,863. 

KYA-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet 
district, now joined to Ta-goimg-nek. 

KYA-GAN. — A village of over one hundred houses in the circle of the 
same name in the Meng-doon township, Thayet district, close to the northern 
frontier and about a mile from the 8th boundary pillar, counting westwards 
from the river. 

KYAIK-ATHOOT . — A pagoda in the plains west of the Maulmain hills 
said to contain a hair of Gaudama and to have been built by King Maha- 
nee-zee-na. It was restored about thirty-five years ago and is now 135 feet 

high and 360 feet in circumference at the base. 

KYAIK-HPA-NAY. — A pagoda m the extreme north of the town of Maul- 
main standing on the bank of the Salween river. According to the current 
tradition it was built by a Taking— one of the original mythical dynasty which 
roimed before the foundation of Pegu— to commemorate a victory oyer the 
Siamese. It was repaired in 1863 by an inhabitant of Maulmain at his own 
expense and has now a height of 45 feet. 
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. KYAIK-IIPYENG-KOO.— A pagoda in tlio Ma,rtal)an townslup of tlio 

Amliorst district, founded in 1288 a.i). by King Wa-ric-yoo. TJio iianu) in 
supposed to be a corruption of the Talaing “Kyaik-hpyeng-boo” or ‘' Piigoda 
of the large assembly” from having been built on a spot on Avhich (iaudama 
had jireached to and converted a large assembly of Bhee-loo'^'. 

KYAIK-IITEE-YO.— A peak on the crest of the main dh'iding range 
between the Tsit-toung and the Salween just to the east oi' I’Kittoinif', 
between that town and Kyaikhto, which rises to a height ot ddibO foot, 'i'lie 
ascent is made in one day from the south-east and in two froiu 'I'Hit-toung. 

The iiagodas on the top are annually resorted toby crowds of Booddhists, 

especially Talaing, in February of each year. The view from the sunnnit 
is exceedingly line : to the eastward are seen the Martaban nu'untains, 
to the south the sea and to the west the great Shwe Hinaw-daw I’agoda of 
Pegu. The most remarkable features of this hill arc the many granitoid 
boulders scattered about its summit, some of them balanced in the strangi‘st 
manner on the most promment rocks. On all the most striking of these 
boulders small pagodas have been built ; of these the two_ principal art* tlu', 
Kyaik-htee-yo-ga-le (a barbarous word, three-lifths Talaing and two-lifths 
Burmese) and the Kyaik-htce-yo (whence is derived the name of the 
hill). This latter, about fifteen feet high, is built on a huge, almost 
egg-shaped, rounded, granitoid boulder perclied on the very sinniuit of a 
projecting and shelving tabular rock, which itself is separati'd s('veral feet 
from tho mountain by a rent or chasm, now spanned by a small bamboo 
footbridge and on the' further side drops down perpendicularly into a valley 
below. On the extreme verge of this sloping rock table, aiu! ludually 
overhanging it by nearly half, is porchod this wonderful boulder, tliirty feet 
high and surmounted by tho pagoda, reached by a bamboo moveuble bidder. 
The mass appears as if the additional weight of a few pounds, or indeed 
a strong wind, would send it sliding down from the place it has occupied 
for unknown centuries crashing into tho slojiing valley beneath and pious 
Booddhists believe that it is retained in its position solely by the power of 
the relic enshriued in the pagoda. This relic is a hair of (landama given 
to a hermit resuliug on the mountain hy the Booddha himself us lu; was 
returning from the second heaven of the Nat whither he had gone to preach 
the law to his mother. 

KYAIK-HTO. — ^A revenue circle in the Tsit-toung snli-division of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, surrounding the town of Kyaik-hto, about 70 sipiare 
miles in extent and with a population in 1870 of 7,820 souls. Tlu- area 
under cultivation is small hut the fisheries alford a large reviume to flui 
State. In the hills to tho north eardamoms are produci*d io some extent. 
In 1876 tho land roveniio was Es. 708, tho capitation tax Hs. 5, 023 and 
the gross revenue Es. 21,835. 

KYAIK-IITO. — A busy, thriving town in tho Kyaik-lito Bheo-leng 
township, Shwo-gyong district, about half way between 'i’sit-toimg and 
Bhee-leng, on tho Ka-dat river, which is Juu’o sptuim-d by a wooden 
bridge, and on the high road to Maulnuiin, and lying at the' fo(»t of the 
hills closing in tho largo plain country which strelehes down southward to 
the coast. It has a population of 2,01(1 souls. For some years it was the 
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head-quarter station of the Kyaik-hto township and later of the united 
townships of Kyaik-hto and Bhee-leng. A few years ago the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of these two townships was transferred 
to Bhee-leng, and Kyaik-hto, lying in about the centre, was made the head- 
quarter station of the Tsit-toung sub-division, the Assistant Commissioner 
in charge being transferred hither from Tsit-toung. The town consists 
principally of one long street at right angles to and crossing the Kadat, that 
portion which lies to the eastward being the largest and most important ; 
here there are cross streets and a few others parallel to the main road. 
The houses are well and substantialljr built and the town throughout the 
year is a centre of trade in cattle, rice in the husk, betelnuts, fish, salt, 
piece-goods, cotton twist and hardware. The proposed canal to connect 
the Bhee-leng and Tsit-toung rivers will pass close by Kyaik-hto. At the 
extreme eastern end, near a group of pagodas and monasteries, is the 
circuit-house. The town contains a Court-house, a Police Station and a 
good mai-ket. In 1876 the local revenue, in addition to the Imperial taxes, 
was Es. 2,443. 

KYAIK-KA-LO. — This pagoda, which at present is undergoing 
repah, is situated about 300 yards west of the Prome road and 1 J miles N. 
of the village of Tsan-gyee-wa. It stands on the summit of a short spur ‘ 
stretching from the ridge along which runs the high road. There is a 
small zayat at the junction of the footpath leading to the pagoda and the 
Prome road. The whole of the ridge is covered with short shrub-growth 
and long grass. 

The footpath leads up to the platform, which is about 60 yards square, 
entering it by a few steps placed in the centre of the side facing the E. 
Immediately inside the entrance is a sitting figm-e of Gaudama Booddha, 
under a roofed buildmg ; behind this is another figure, also of the last 
Booddha, let into the basement of the “ bell,” and again on the S. side of 
the bell there is also another figime similarly let in. From the platform an 
excellent view is obtained of the imdulating ground stretching westwards 
and southwards, and of the broad expanse of rice-fields eastwards towards 
the Poo-zwon-doung creek. In the S. E. corner of the platform stands 
another roofed building containing one large and two small figures of 
Gaudama. 

The basement of the pagoda is octagonal, each side being about 14 
yards in length, and is raised some 6 ^ feet above the level of the platform. 
On tlie basement stand 24 small pagodas, some of which are imdergoing 
repair, and from their midst rises the “ bell ” of the large pagoda, the 
height of the whole being about 90 feet. On the N. side a portion of the 
modern brick-facing of the basement has fallen into decay, exposing the 
large blocks of laterite of which the pagoda is built. A small winding road 
leads from the S. E. comer of the platform and, sldrting the neighbouring 
monastery grounds, descends into a dell lying between the edge of the platform 
and the Promo road. In this deU is a small tank, surrounded by a low brick 
wall, with four small ornamental archways over the steps leading down 
to the well. The path then winds up the opposite side of the deU and 
joins the Prome road about 60 yards S. of the point from whence the 
"main path strikes off to the pagoda. There is here an annual festival in 
the month of Taboung (about March) attended by vast numbers of people. 

36 
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In 1878 the population, composed mainly of Talaing and Kareng, "was 
3,336 and the capitation tax Es. 3,430; in 1876 4,969 and Es. 5,072 
respectively. The principal villages are Ka-tha-ha-kareng and Kha-daik ; 
in 1868 the inhabitants numbered 823 and 350 and in 1876 529 and 539 
respectively. The latter of these two was formerly on the bank of the 
Bhee-leng, but owing to that river having- changed its channel it is now 
some distance inland. 

KYAIK-KA-TSHAN. — A pagoda of great sanctity in the Eangoon 
district, about three miles north-east of the Shwe-dagon pagoda in Eangoon, 
about 90 feet high and 70 feet in diameter at the base. It was erected, 
according to Talaing history, about two centuries B. 0. by Baw-ga-the-na 
over one of the relics of Gaudama brought by eight Eahanda. It was 
partially destroyed in 1733 but was repaired and has been occasionally 
repaired since. A large assemblage of people takes place at the annual 
festival in February. 

KYAIK-KHA-MEE.— A small circle in the Wa-kha-roo township, 
Amherst district, oftriangular shape, having the Salween and the Wa-kha-roo 
rivers on one side and the sea on the other and the circle of Hmt-kaing on 
the east for its base. The total area is 3,996 acres. The principal rice 
fields are in the alluvial plain near the bank of the Wa-kha-roo, the rest 
of the circle isuplandwithalateritesoilandweUadaptedfor gardens. There 
was formerly a good deal of sugar cultivation but as the land became 
impoverished the cultivators moved eastwards into other circles. The 
population is almost entirely congregated in the to-wn of Amherst. It is 
composed principally of Talaing, with Burmans, Natives of India, Chinese 
and a few Europeans and Indo-Emropeans : in 1868 it numbered 3,085 
souls and 3,436 in 1876. In the latter year the land revenue was Es. 1,852 
and the capitation tax Es. 3,182. 

KYAIK-KHA-MEE.— A name sometimes given to the Wa-kha-roo 
township of the Amherst district, q. v. 

KYAIK-KHA-PAN.— A pagoda in Martaban founded in 1199 A.D. by 
King A-lien-ma. 

KYAIK-KOUK.— A handsome pagoda standing on the Than-lyeng 
Koon-dan, or stretch of low laterite hills which extend from Than-lyeng to 
Kyouk-tan, just above the village of Ka-gnyeng-goon, fom' or five miles 
from Than-lyeng or Syriam, and built almost entirely of large laterite 
blocks. It is one hrmdred and thirty one feet in height and twelve 
hundred feet in circumference at the base. The platform from which it 
rises is paved with slabs of a reddish stone brought from Upper Burma. 
The upper part of the structure is ornamented by alternate bands of white 
yellow and pale greenish-blue metal, which glitter in the sun and to one 
at a little distance give the pagoda the appearance of being gilded like the 
Shwe-dagon in Eangoon, the Shwe-Hmaw-daw in Pegu and niany others. 
According to the history of the pagoda, Gaudama, a few years after attainmg 
Booddha-iiood, visited Burma and whilst staying on the Martaban hiUs 
presented two of his hairs to a resident hermit. In 580 B.C. the_ hermit 
came to Than-lyeng and presented the hairs to Ze-ya-the-na the king, who 
enshrined them in this pagoda which he built for that purpose. Three 
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hundred and fifty yoai’s later, in 223 B.C., eight Eahanda or Booddliiwt monlcH 
visited Than-lyong and presented Baw-ga-thc-na, tlie last independent 
sovereign, Avith a hone of Gaudama’s forehead and one of liis teeth, one (if av] liel i 
the pious monarch enshrined in the east side of the pagoda and the other 
in the Kyaik-ka-tshan pagoda. In 1781 it had partially falhui into riiiii 
and A7as repahed by King Bho-daw-bhoora, the third son (Af Aloiuig-bhoora., 
■who ascended the throne in that year. It has since bc'cn considerably 
embellished by Moung Tha-dwon-oung, an Extra Assistant Comnussioiu'r 
andson ofMoungTsat Avho headed oim Talaing allies in the first Angio- 
Burmese-war and subsequently escaped with many folloAvcrs to tin! Ainlit-rst 
district. The building is noAv in the charge of a coniniittc'c of I'lders of 
which the present Extra Assistant Commissioner of the township, Moling 
Bha-gyaw, son of Moung Tha-dAVon-oung, is the Prosidont. 

KYAIK-MA-EAW. — ^An extensive revenue circle in the Amherst d is i riot 
lying betAveen the Attaran riA'er on the east and the Toimg-gnyo chain on 
the west. It was at first included in the Attaran toAnisliip, Avas sub- 
sequently transferied to Zaya, and has again of late ycai’S hooii ridransforivd 
to Gyaing Attaran. The total area is 28,723 acres! It has a considerable 
extent of upland but consists chiefly of large plains, intersected by Avater 
eom-ses and deeply flooded in the rains AAhen, after a heaAj full, almost the 
whole circle is covered to a depth of several feet and a suiall inland sea is 
formed, across which, when the Aviiid is high, small boats dare not veuturo. 
These floods are caused by the volimio of Avatm- brought doAvn by flm 
Attaran river banking tip the streams Avhich flow from the I’ouiig'-gnvo 
chain. The only village of any importance is Kvaik-ma-ruAv. In iHfi.s lit,! 
population, who are principally Talaing, with some Kareng and a few Himn 
andChmese, numbered 1,384, the land revenue Avas Its. 1.!)2l and t!i(> 
capitation tax Rs. 1,375. In 1876 those were 2,043, its. 3,161) nml 
Es. 2,087 respectiyely. 

_KY^K-MA-EAW.— A viEage in the circle of the siinu' naim? in ilu' 
Gyamg Attaran toAvnship of the Amherst district, about a mifi! to the \wst 
of the Attai-an rivei and not far east of the Tomig-gnyo hills. A good road 
runs from the river bank to the viUage. In 1877 it' had a population of 

_ KYAIK-MA-TAW. — A. small pagoda on the hills in the toAA'n of Maul- 
mam supposed to contain ono of Gaudama’s hairs. Of its early history 
nothmg is knoAvn. 

EYAIK-PA-DAING. A village in the Pegu circle of the Pegu towishiii, 
noi-them bank of the Paing-kywon cuttilo^ Avlncli 
mth the Myit-kyo. canal, forms the Avater-routo botweeu tlio Pcgti"and the 
• Tsit-toung. It IS the head-quarters of the Exociitivo Engineer of the 

and Canal Division. ,In 1877 it had 877 inhabi- 

“ Manlmahi close to the Avaters’ edge 
' of on which the toAvn stands built in tim 

HngBha-nai.tsiep-isaAvto commemorate a 
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KYAIK-PA-EAN. — A revenue circle in the Amherst district, occupying 
a tract of country in the Gyaing Attaraa township on the right bank of 
the Attaran river, and stretching south-east from the Gnyouiig-beng-tshiep 
circle. _ It is inhabited principally by Talaing. In this circle is found the 
earth from which the pots for salt boiling are manufactmed in Gnyoung-beng- 
tshiep. _ In 1876 the population was 2,057, the land revenue Es. 4,229 and 
the capitation tax Es. 1,877. 

KYAIK-TAW. — A large village, divided into north and south Kyaik-taw, 
in the len-da-poo-ra circle, Angyee township, Eangoon district, on the bank 
of the To river, at the mouth of the Doo-reng Kyaik-taw stream, situated in 
an extensive and fertile plain. In 1877 the united villages had a population 
of 1,047 souls. 

KYAIE-THAN-LAN.— The principal pagoda in the town of Maulmain, 
occupying a commanding position on the northern spur of the hill over 
against Martaban, supposed to contain one of Gaudama’s hairs. It was 
founded in 875 A.D. by a hermit named or T'Aee-Za. It was sub- 

sequently enlarged by Pan-noo-rat, ruler of Maulmain, and again circa 1538 
A.p. by Wa-rie-yoo king of Martaban. When the country was ceded to the 
British this pagoda was in ruins but it was repaired in 1831 by Moung 
Taw-la.y, an Extra Assistant Commissioner, with funds collected by pubhc 
subscription. It measures 152 feet in height and 377 feet in cmcumference 
at the base. The name Kyaik-than-lan is supposed to be a corruption of 
Kyaik-shan-lan or the pagoda of the Shan defeat, and to be so named from 
the Shan or Siamese having been here defeated by the Peguans or Talaing. 

KYAIK-TOUNG-HPO. — A revenue chcle, inhabited by Kareng and 
but little cultivated, lying in the hilly and forest-clad country east of the 
DaAvna range and just south of Mya-pa-daing, in the Houng-tlia-raw township 
of the Amherst district. It contains some valuable teak localities. In 
1876 it had a population of 2,349 souls and a land revenue of Es. 749 whilst 
the capitation tax produced Es. 1,126. 

KYAI-LET.— A township in the Akyab distiict, on the right bank of 
the Koo-la-dan or Ga-tsha-ba river at its mouth, surrormding the town of 
Akyab. It is an island, generally low and flat, some parts being below 
high tide, 

KYAN. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet district, 
amongst the spurs of the Arakan mountains, ninety-one square miles in 
extent, eighty-three being unculturable mountain waste and about three 
under cultivation. The population in 1876 numbered 2,284 souls, of whom 
a fifth were Khyeng. Owing to its situation the patches of hill 
clearing are numerous. In 1872 Es. 1,060 were drawn from the chrele as 
land revenue and Es. 1,460 as capitation tax. In 1876 the figures were 
Es. 1,528 andEs. 1,529 respectively. Six of the old registered villages are 
included with the Emits of the circle but none of them had any Thoogyee 
in 1853 when Pegu became British territory. The products are rice, 
scssamum, cotton, maize, tobacco, onions, chflEes and cutch. 

KYAN-BAW. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township, Prome 
district, which now includes Ewa-hteng, Thoon-rwa-boung, Shwe-dien- 
hgnyeng, Kyee-wek, Kyee-daing and Zhe-ma. It is traversed from south to 
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north by the Kyoon stream east of which there is a gootl doa,! of rice 
cultivation. In 1876 there were 816 inhabitants, the laud rovenuo was Es. 
1,800 and the capitation tax Es. 873. 

KYAN-KHENGr. — A township occupying the extreme north of tlu^ 
Henzada district, west of the Irrawaddy, adjoining the rromo district on 
the north and the Myanoung township on the south, and extending w-esl- 
ward from the Irrawaddy to the crest of the Arakau Eoma mountains which 
separates it from the Sandoway district of Arakau. The grt'ater portion of 
the country, especially in the north and west, is hilly and indeed mountaimms 
and covered with dense forest. An embankment extends along the hunk of 
the Irrawaddy southwards from the spur which ends in the Akoiik-tuung 
ch'fF and protects the country inside from inundation on the aunuul rise of 
the river. The towirship is divided into seven revenue circles and in 1876 
had a gross population of 81,903 souls and a gross rovouno (including the 
local revenue raised in Kyan-kheng the principal town) of Es. 78,678, of 
which Es. 29,185 were derived from the land, Es. 82,068 frorn the capitation 
tax, Es. 9,689 from local cesses and rates and Es. 2,786 from lisheries and 
other miscellaneous soiu'ces. 

In 1876 the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock were : — 


Area, in acres, under 


Stock. 


KYAN-KHENG. — town in the Henzada district cxt<nidin|3[ for soino 
distance along the right bank of the Irrawaddy about six miles north of 
Myanoung, with a population in 1874 of 8,744 inhabitants and in 1H7<; of 
It is the head-quarters of an Extra Assistant Commissioner and has 
a line market, a pohee station and a Public Works Department inspoctimi 
bungalow. It now contains Eng-lat, Ewa-thit and Myo-ma, the lust 
of which was founded by the Taking circa 1250 A.D., and Eng-lat in 
1758 by one Moung Khycng, a Bnrman who came with a numln'r of 
followers from the village of Eng-lat in Upper Burma. Ewa-thit was founded 
in the same year. The inhabitants are principally merchants, c‘nHi\-titors 
and fishermen. A'krge trade is done in this town,' a great deal of nnhuskeil 
nee being sent down the river. The local rovenuo in 1876-77 was Es. 7.500. 
Long. 18°19'N. Lat. 95°20' 10" E. 

KYAN-KHENGMTOMA. — A. rovenuo circle in tlio irenznda disli-b-i; 
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separated from the mainland by a channel hat river. In the south and 
oast the country is under rice with some vegv ble gardens but there is not 
much cultivation in the north, whilst towards ne West the country is hilly 
and forest-clad. In 1867 the land revenue was Es. 2, 584, the capitation 
tax Es. 4,965 and the population 4,312. In 1876 these were Es. 8,577, 
Es. 5,012 and 4,972 respectively ; adding the sums collected on account 
of local cesses (including the amount collected in Kyan-kheng town) and 
fisheries the gross revenue was Es. 18,458. 

KYA-O.— A revenue circle in the Prome district in the southern part of 
the Pa-doxmg township. The eastern portion, near the village of Kya-o, con- 
tains some rice cultivation but the western consists of forest-covered hills, 
nowhere perhaps over 100 feet in height; the principal is the Kyouk- 
tan hiU whence a good supply of limestone is obtained and carried to 
Htoon-bho to be burned. The inhabitants — ^Burmese and Khyeng— are 
largely engaged in hill side cultivation and ha the manufacture of cutch. 
In 1876 the population was 892, the land revenue Es. 1,050, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,037 and the gross revenue Es. 2,117. 

KYA-O.— A village in the Pa-doung township of the Prome district, in 
18°26'45" N. and 95°8'20'' E., on the bank of the Kha-wa stream about 
five miles from its mouth at Htoon-bho. The inhabitants are chiefly culti- 
vators. 

KYAT . — See Toung-gnyo river. 

KYAT . — A river in the Bassein district which has its source in the 
Arakan mountains and falls in to the Bassein river opposite Le-myet-hna. In 
the hot weather it is dry. The bed is gravelly to within a short ^stance of the 
mouth. In the rains it is connected by several channels with the Tan-daw 
lake. In a portion of its course it is called the Tha-khwot and lower down 
the Ta-da. 

KYAT . — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet dis- 
trict, on the left bank of the Ma-htoon stream, about twenty-one square 
riles in extent, of which rather less than five are culturable the remain- 
ig sixteen being mountainous and covered with forest. Shut in be- 
1 iveen the Ma-htoon river on the west and a range of hills on the east, the 
tvestem spurs of which stretch down to the Ma-htoon, there is but small 
space for regular cultivation and consequently hfll clearings are numerous. 
The population numbered 1,319 in 1876, almost all of whom were Burmans. 
The revenue in 1872 amounted to Es. 1,260, viz., land revenue Es. 560 and 
capitation tax Es. 700, andin 1876 to Es. 1,631 w., land revenue 702, capi- 
tation tax Es. 852 and other taxes and rates Es. 77. The products are 
rice, cotton, onions, sessamum and plantains. 

KYA-THB. — A village of about fifty houses in the Tham-boo-la circle, 
Mye-dai township, Thayet district. 

KYAT-TSENG -. — A revenue circle in the Mye-boon township, Kyouk- 
hpyoo district, between the Le-mro and the Kyat-tseng rivers north of 
Da'ingboon, about 20 square miles in extent and with a population of 2,319 
souls in 1876. In that year the land revenue was Es. 3,695, the capitation 
tax Es. 2,851, the receipts from the tax on nets and from local cesses &c., 
Es. 571 and the gross revenue Es. 7,117. 
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KYA-WA. — A village in the Shwe-doung circle, Moiig-doon towntihip, 
Tliayet district, containing about seventy houses. 

KYA-WENG-. — ^A village in the Rwon East circle, Tlnm-lyeiig township, 
Rangoon district, on the left bank of the Pyong-ina-gaii streaiu about a mile. 
from its mouth. The inhabitants, who are princii)ally Blia,n agriculturists, 
numbered 549 in 1877. 

KYAW-KAING-. — A small village in the La-moo Lek-wai (‘i!•ch^ of ilie 
northern or Toung-goop township of the Sandoway district, on the right hank 
of the La-moo and about seven miles from its mouth. In 1877 the inhabit- 
ants numbered 473 souls. 

KYE-DAING. — A vdUage of sixty houses in the Re-hyoo ciredo, Thayrt 
township, Thayet district, adjoining Khyeng-tsouk (avIu’cIi contains lii'ty 
houses), about seven miles north-west of the town of Thayet. Roth of 
these villages are near the centre of along narrow stretch of rice cultiva- 
tion extending from Ewa-toung to Oot-shit-goon. 

KYEE-GAN-RAI. — A village in the Toung-ma-g.yce cinde of the 
Central or Sandoway township of the Sandow'ay district, on the seaconst 
three or four miles south of Toung-ma-gyeo point. In 1877 the inhabitants 
numbered 823 souls. 

KYEE-GOON. — A village in thcMcng-doon klyoma circle, I\reng-doon 
township, Thayet district, close to the right bank of tlu^ iMa-htoon river, a 
short distance south-east of the town of Mcjig-doon. 

KYEE-MA-NO. — A village in the Promo district in 1B''38'(V' N. ami 
95° 37' 20" E. a mile and a half north of the Kyat riv('i' and not (juite 
three miles east of the lower end of Poung-day, on the easlorn edge of tlie 
Poung-day rice plam. 

KYEE-MA-NO. — A revenue circle in the Promo district to the eastward 
of Poung-day between the Nwa-dat and the Kyat streams, now ioineil to ila- 
gyeo-beng. 

KYEE-MYENG-DAING.— A suburb of Rangoon : q. r. 

KYEE-THAI.— A large village in the Promo district on the left hank 
of the Irrawaddy in 18° 87' 33' N. and 95“ 11' 80" E. and, measured along 
the river bank, about ten miles below Shw'c-doung. 'I’o the norih of ilus 
village is the Tlieng-hyoo lake and to the south of it the I-Jng-hva. In I ho 
rains these two unite behind the village and form an extensive tract of fen 
extending for nearly ten miles north and south and na’ilgahle la’ boats of 
four hundred husliels burden. 

The inhabitants of this village, who in 1877 numbered 748, an* engaged 
in rice cultivation and in fishing but more especially in silk weaving. " A 
good dry-weather road loads due eastward to Shwo-nat-toung, eiglit niiles 
inland, where an annual pagoda festival is held. 

' KYEE-THAI,-— A revenue circle in the Bhwe-domig townslun, Prome 

. totnet, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, between Hhwe-doimg M yemm atid 
Gnyoung-tsa-re. The villages, of which Kyeo-thai, Rwa-tha-goon 'and Lek - 
pan-boo are the largest, are mostly on, or close to, the river bank. Rices fh'hk 
and gardens occupy an extensive area and the rest of the circle, which iti 
generalis level, is covered with tree and grass forest. South of Kyeo-thai is the 
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Eng- bya lake wlncli, in the rains, spreads northwards and joins the Theng- 
byoo, converting the whole of the country behind the village of Kyee-thaiand 
for some miles north and south of it into a vast reedy mai'sh. In 1876 the 
population numbered 3,324, the land revenue was Es. 2,473, the capitation 
tax Es. 3,905 and the gross revenue Es. 6,543. 

I\YE-MBE. — A village in the Kama township, Thaj'et district, contain- 
ing some eighty houses and situated on the bank of the Ma-htoon stream in 
the Kyouk-tsoung circle. It was formerly the residence of a Thoogyee but 
in 1862 the last holder of that office was dismissed for bribery and Ms circle 
added to Kyouk-tsoung. 

KYE-NEE. — ^A revenue circle in the Henzada district on the western 
slopes of the Pegu Eoma north of the Tsa-doo-thee-ree-goon curcle. Eice 
cultivation is met with near the villages but the remainder of the circle con- 
sists of unduhxting ground and hills mcreasmg in height towards the east, 
covered with the tree forest in which is found Teak {Tectona grandis), Pyeng- 
gado {Xylia dolahriformis) and Eng {Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) ; and 
where elephants, tigers, bison, hog and deer aboimd. In 1876 the popu- 
lation numbered 5,725 souls, the land revenue was Es. 5,277, the capitation 
tax Es. 5,608 and the gross revenue Es. 11,193. 

_ KYE-NEE. — A river in the Thayet district, wffiich rises in the Bminese ' 
territories among the lower western slopes of the Pegu Eoma and entering 
the Mye-dai township near the viQage of Hpoung-teng, about twelve miles 
east of the Irrawaddy, falls into that river just below the old fort at Mye-dai. 
Its course within British territory is not more than sixteen miles in a dueet 
line. It brings down a considerable quantity of water during the rains but 
is useless for navigation and also, owing, it is said, to obstructions in its 
course in Upper Burma, for floating timber. The bed is gi-avelly and the 
banks steep in some places. Useful timber is found on its banks; amongst 
other trees Eng-gyeng {Pentacme siamensis), wMch fmmishes a white, heavy 
wood extensively used in house-building, and Acacia catechu from which the 
cutch of commerce is extracted. It has several feeders, but none ^re 
navigable or of any importance. 

KYEK-MA-YA. — ^A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district, containing t^ village tracts and lying to the east of the Zay 
stream and just above the Bng-ma swamp. Eice cultivation is extensively 
carried on in this circle. In 1876 the population was 1,572, the land 
revenue Es. 2,081, the capitation tax Es. 1,573 and the gross revenue 
Es. 3,674. 

KYEK-POUNG.— A river in the Bassein district. Its source is in the 
Arakan mountains whence it flows for a considerable distance south and 
then east, joining the Bassein river about filve miles below the village of 
Tsha-daw. Its total length is about twenty-two miles : its breadth at the 
mouth is forty feet and its depth ten ; the bed is sandy and muddy. The 
banks are covered with fine timber trees and with bamboos of several kinds. 
With the flood large boats can ascend for two miles or a little more. 

KYBK-EO. — -A revenue circle with an area of 26 square miles in the 
extreme north of Cheduba island, in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, with a popu- 
lation of 3,233 souls m 1876. The principal products are rice and tobacco. 
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out tlie Burmese, would retire on receiving an indemnity and leave the Arakan- 
eseto re-establish their ancient kingdom, pretendedthat he was a Meng-loung, 
or the embodiment of a future prince, and raised an insm-rection which, for 
a short time, caused some uneasiness but which was eventually suppressed 
with far greater promptitude and ease than was at first expected. 

KYIEN-TA-LBE. — river in the Sandoway district wliich rises in the 
hills and, with a general north-west course, falls into the Bay of 

SngS in about 17° 68' N. at Bluff Point. 

KYIEN-TA-LEE-BYA. — A revenue circle in the Kliwa township of the 
Sandoway district, lying in the _ mountainous country at the head 
waters of the Kyien-ta-lee river, havmg an estimated area of 220 square 
miles Its population in 1872 was estimated at 94 souls and the area under 
cultivation in the same year- at 84 acres. It is now joined to Kjien-ta-lee. 

KYIEN-TA-LEE-EE-GYAW.— Arevenue cirelein the southern orKhwa 
tewuship of the Sandoway district, which extends inland from the sea coast 
f Bluff Point towards the Arakan mountains. The estimated area is 
1 Qfi cnnnre miles, very little cultivated especiaUy towards the east. Jn 1876 
Hw plpSn las 1.014, the land revenue Bs. 639. the capitation tar 
Es. 804 and the gross revenue Es. 2,792. 

KYOO DAW-GAN.— A revenue circle iu the Prome district west of 
Pouncr-day. It is traversed by the high road from Eangoon to the north. 
It TntSns no large villages. In 1876 the population was 290, the land 

revenue Es. 265 and the capitation tax Es. 280. 

TryAAxj A smaE stream in the Bassein district which rises in some 

irv™ liills south of the village of Le-tshoo, and, flowing in a southerly 

fL to 0? tlelv 0 nhlea, 1^8 into the Pe-heng. He month ie about 
KcThmaT to fte raiuB it ie navigable by small boats almost up to 

its source. ^ mi 

■ryOON-BOUK. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon- 
1-bwJ iJtrSt having an area of 112 square mfles, lymg on the right bank 
f ^ rtmwaddv The southern comer is formed mto an island hy the 
?i?et-pvar channel The country is generaEy low, flat and covered with 

’Uxr ATI f.liP, kanks of Wkicll SJB tho YlllaRCS. 
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m 5 350 and the revenue derived from aU other sources, 

to'otie SeSe was by ta. the most prolific, Es. 10.696. 

■RYOON-HPA.— A revenue circle in about the centre of the Henzada 

torvuSn— 

cnltnation. 0 ^ fhe Lav-dee-kan-lila and on the south the Nat-maw. In 

isretSmuiatiot nuJbored 2,821, the land revenuo was Es. 8,780, the 
ca^itaiion to Es. 2.992 and the gross revenue Es. 11,919. 

ryoOH-KA-NEE.— A revenue circle, occupymg about 64 square mfles 
• A ^ of the Myoung-mya township, Bassein chstnct, and 

Sicbscd eLt and west by the Pya-ma-law and the Kha-louk-thaik channels. 
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TTVAnisT-KHA-DAT. — A village in the Hnit-kaing ciicle oi thi A a Klni 
the Amherst district, on the eastern bank oi the a-kha-roo 

i?:^X.aal, one of its trttula™., lu 1»77 .f l,»a 

620 mhahitantSf .Ti-i ii u,. 

KYOON-KHA-EENG.— A village in the B^sem district, surroundod by 

rice fielte in the Thee-liweng township, on thePc-heng river, about live imlcs 

IbovrE^dweng-koon, inhabited chiefly by Talamg and Ivareng cultivators. 

■K'YDO'N-MEE.- — A village in the Mye-noo circle, Le-myct-hna town- 
ship ^sein district, on the western hank of the Ee-nouk stream towards 
h?nortffeStern hoimdary of the district. Close to it is the village oi 
Tsa-re-kweng. In 1877 it had 608 mhahitants. 

■ryoON-PA-DAW.— -A revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, 
Thoon-khwa district, about 78 squaremdesin extent, on the Ml hank ol the 
Pya-ma-law. The country generaPy is flat, low and uncultivated though 
there is some rice cultivation. Shwe-lopg, the head-quarter town oi the 
township, is the largest in the circle; its mhahitants trade mucli with 
Bassein and Eangoon and many are employed in fishing, ihc circle con- 
tains a very large number of Kareng villagos, situated generally on the 
hanks of the numerous anastomosing streams and channels, the mhiibi- 
tants of which are mostly gardeners. In 1876 the number ol uibiibitauts 
was 7 463, the land revenue was Es. 8,101, the amount ol the capitation 
tax was Es. 7,038 and the gi’oss revenue was Es. 17 ,544. 

KYOON-PA-DOOP. — A rich revenue circle in the Bhwc-louiig towiislii|),_ 
Thoon-khwa district, about 65 square miles in extent, on the rigid bank of 
the Irrawaddy just above tho Lan-tha-maing chaunel. l Ue country is t u t, 
low emd mucli intersected by crooks* Tlic ixiliidiituiitB, ^^bo 
agriculture and fishing, numbered 9, G69 in 1876 when the land revonne was 
Bs. 21,2t64, the amount of the capitation tax Eb* 9,7B0 and tlu^. gross 
revenue Es. 31,983. 
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KYOON-PA-DOOP.— A tidal Breek in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon- 
Idiwa district, fourteen miles in length from its mouth in the Tha-rwot- 
thwot to where it joins the Irrawaddy. It is navigable throughout by river 
steamers. 


KYOOH-PA-GOO. — A small stream which divides the Tsit-toung from 
the Shwe-gyeng sub-division of the Shwe-gyeng district. It rises in the 
hOls east of the Tsit-toung and falls into that river just above Kha-rwai. 
It is not navigable by large boats. 

KYOON-PA-GOO. — A revenue circle in the Tsit-toung township of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, about 120 square miles in extent, lying on the left bank 
of the Tsit-toung river with the Kyoon-pa-goo stream on the north, the 
Poung-loung range on the east and the Tsit-toung circle on the south. It 
now includes Eng-kwot. It is sparsely inhabited and contains but little 
cultivated ground. The principal villages are Kha-rwai, near the mouth of 
the Kyoon-pagoo, and Thien-zayat fm*ther south, on the bank of the Tsit- 
toung. In 1876 the inhabitants, who are mostly Eareng, numbered 3,774, 
the land revenue was Es. 1,267, the capitation tax Es. 1,428 and the 
revenue Es. 2,758. 

KYOON-PYAW.— -The head-quarter town of the Tsam-bay-roon 
township in the Bassein district, on the right bank of the Daga river at the 
mouth of the Ee-gyee, in 17° 17' N. and 95° 16' E., with a population in 
1876 of 2,490 souls and in 1877 of 2,835. The inhabitants are principally 
traders and cultivators. Large quantities of tlie rice grown in the 
extensive fields in the neighbourhood are sent to Bassein. It contains a 
Court-house, a Police station and a market. The local revenue in 1876-77 
was Es. 2,655. 

KYOON-TA-LBE. — A. river which has its source m the Arakan moun- 
tains and falls into the Bassein river at Kyoon-ta-lee in 17° 18' N. and 94“ 
57' E. after a south-easterly course of about 18 mfies. At its mouth it has 
a breadth of about ninety feet and a depth of nine, with a sandy and 
muddy bed. With the flood boats of forty baskets burden can ascend 
as far as Tsit-ta-ran. On its banks are found bamboos and valuable 
timber. 


KYOON-TA-NEE.— (See Bhaw-dee river. 


KYOON-TA-NBE.— -A rich revenue chcle in the Donabyoo township 
of the Thoon-khwa district, adjoming and to the east of the Donabyoo 
Myoma circle, which now includes A-kyaw and Pyeng-ka-tha. It has gained 
very largely by the embankments along the brawaddy and the land reve- 
nue, which m 1867 was about Es. 1,700, was Es. 4,458 in 1876, when the 
population numbered 3,972 souls and the capitation tax was Es. 3,840. 
In the same year the gross revenue was Es. 18,324, very largely derived 
from the rents of the fisheries and the tax on nets. 


KYOON-TOON.— One of the main branches of the Irrawaddy, which 
takes its origin at a place about ten miles below Gnyoung-doon where 
another branch, the To, also bifurcates. From this point it follows a 
S. S. W. course to the sea. During the rains there is a rapid current domi- 
wn.ffls but at other times it is tidal throughout its length, the rise and fall 
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of the tide at to ^"*1 «■ »‘(f nXTSS 

by liver steamers /^oXof the Pee-pa-lwot. For some dis- 

for about sixty miles, having foimd an exit through the 

tance below this, ^ g°°4ttddv shallow and 

Pee-pa-lwot into the J from the mouth of the Kyoom 

fordable at low water, butsouthwaid^^^ and it has a 

reinforces it , *?^boms at low tides. The islands m this river 

depth of not lessdhan are the Miem-ma-hla, sixteen iiiilos 

are numerous; the two prmcipa ones smaller Kywon-guyo-gyce_, 



Mghei-up. I>owntothe.fflage^^^^^^^^^ 
witli elephant grass, an _ - . ,, Wg^.xa-khaing it is known as the Lng- 

its commencement to dnd towards the coast it is gcno- 

tai, lower down as the Ma-ia ^ . TCvoon-toon. By non-residents and 

rally caUed by the Bala. Dming the dry 

Europeans, generaU^, it IS tys river convejing plantains, 

TeS® ie ll"? 

Sch fa£ into the Myoung-mya river at Ewe-lwe vilh e. 
^^^^KTOBiSlOO.--A revenue 

spurs and formd Teak Pyengado or iron wood, and 

with tree-forest, ainong which ^ country along the eastern border of 

Sha or cuteh. Only m the moi «„„,™ arid here are situated most of 
the circle does regidar ruce "Sid the largest, 

the viUages, of which f through it east- 

The Kyouk-hhoo rises in the 

wards towards the Irrawaddy, tbTSan monntams, enters this eir- 
kan, aross the Tomg-goop Evouk-hhoo river from whence ivestwanls 

«oritie= to >>« “is 1,»26 S.ul», tlio tool 

?^.SrE»aioM^cSS toB«- andtbo«oo.»fovou.,o 

T>j3 O 4^Q 

’ , ” kIOUK-BHOO.— Asmall viBageinthe revenue circle oftho same namo 

in the Padoung township, Prome district. ^ 

EYOTJE-BHOO -A stream in the Prome district _ which rises in tho 
ArakS mountains and flows in an easterly direction m a narrow \alhy 
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between two long spurs for about _ twenty-five miles 
Tlia-nee close to its mouth. On thtenyer, ™ 

Hne westwards from the In*awaddy, is the vihage of 
the first lialtine^-place on the road across the Axakan mountains to loung- 
goop in the Sandoway district of the Ai-ahan ^vision. Pemberton, m his 
reSrt on the eastern frontier of British India published in 1835, states 
fn 100) that Lieutenant B. Brown followed the bed of this stream lor some 

on his exploration of Tomig'goop 
Since then a more practicable road has beenma.de. As fai asOnjoung 
khye-douk the banks are moderately steep a,nd 
but from this vniage to its som-ce the 

The hills through which it flows are covered with valuable timbei. 

t^YOTTTC-G-YEE — -A revenue circle in the township of the same name 
in the Shwe gyeng district, extending from the Kyouk-gyee river eastwai-ds 
to the hOls with the Khyoung-bya circle on the north and the Thayet-peng- 
tat cMe onTe south, lithlnlrea of about 215 square and a popu- 
lation, principally Eareng, of 4,125 souls m 1876. The fisheiy and net 
tax proVee a large revenue. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 2,295, 
the Lpitation tal Es. 2,996 and the gross revenue, mcludmg the local 
funds raised in the large village of Kyouk-gyee, Es. 9,701. ^ _ 

KYOUK-GYEE. — A village in the circle of the same na,me in the bhwe- 
cven" district, the head-quarters of the Kyouk-gyee township, lymg on bo i 
LiS of the Kyodc-gyeeWi and on Shwe-seng 
82 miles from the former town, with 1,643 mhabitants m 187 / . Aitnou^ r 
moderatelv-sized and busy toAvn, the inhabitants doing a thriving trade, prm- 
rinS V £ Ltel-mrt Kareng and others who live in the wilderness of 

aw noeth fnd eyl, anlh 

KViVlo-Aft across tlie Kvouk-gyee connecting tlie two quaiteis, tne aense 
foii? wh£h sui^^^^ and the high and rocky hiUs which shut it m 

give it a look of solitude and di-eariness. Its name ^ 

fh large and peculiarly shaped stone near it {Kyoiil a stone and gyee 
“bi" ”) ' In the Burmese time Kyouk-gyee was a fortified town and ^^J^^ces 
oirthe old stockade sthl remain ; in 1809 it _was m 

the Zeng-mai Shans. About ten miles to the south is 

£4l?isltoj£d^£aI W^Jr^^^^ raised in Kyouk-gyee 

in 1876-77 was Es. 1,573. 

KYOUK-GYEE.— A river which rises in the north of the Shwe-gyeng 

district s the hms to the eastward and flows southwards nearly par-aUel 

to and near the Tsit-toung into which it falls about eight miles, measured 
• ivn^t 1 b£ Xm Shwe-syeng and nearly 20 measmed along the 

by bridges ; thus far it is navigable by large boats. ^ , 

KYOUK-GYEE.— A village in the Ea-myit_ circle ^ 

Sandoway tomiship of the Smidoway on both 

Ka-niyit stream, between eight and nme miles fiom its mouth a y 
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Bk m!I«6 tom Sma™ay. In 1877 it had 837 mlmbifcmls. Tim 

of the cil’cle resides in this viJiiige. 

TfYOUK-GYEB.— Atoivnship in the north ol the Shwe-gyen 
“ +B wiBo n\ft-tonni^ river. The eastern portion is highb ni mint. 

Waing village. Except Kyouk-gyee, the liead-iiiiarters, it Inis 

any re,,enue_ f f 

revenue, local, Imperial and provincial oi E&. oJ,J-lb. in the 
the population numbered 29,619 souls. ^ , -.t 

KYOTTK-HPIOO. — A tidal creek in the Bassein district, iM 
township, xvhich runs from the Peng-lo-galo south and vjist to 
n^av-thoung, which it joins just below the noi-thern end oi the i 
if is navigable for some distance by 4l 

lai-oe boats can pass tlirough its whole length to the lcntt-lt-t,al 
deal of limestone is (juanied from its banks and earned to La-1 
len-may. About six miles from its western mOTth a small cicck 

xtiu iuofj. ^ ^ +lvA PwA maf n.hnvo tl 
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be derived from the -white pebbly beach and by others from a rock with a 
white pagoda on it the entrance of the harbour : the former derivation appears 
the most probable and is supported by the best authorities. When Arakan 
was_ ceded to the British in 1825, after the first Anglo-Burmese war, a small 
fishing village occupied the site of the present town. In 1829 the garrison 
of Sandoway, consisting of one battalion of Native Infantry and a detail 
of artillery, which formed the greater portion of the troops then stationed in 
Arakan, was transferred to Eyouk-hpyoo. The chief Civil station was then 
at Eamree. The G-overnment was strongly urged to transfer the head- 
quarters of the newly-acquired Province from Akyab to Kyouk-hpyoo but 
declined to sanction the change. In 1835 Captain Pemberton published a 
report on the eastern frontier of India and he thus describes Kyouk-phyoo : — 
“ The Cantonments are built perpendicular to and close upon the seashore, 
“ which has here a north-western aspect ; the site is a sandy plain bounded 
“ on the south-west by a low sandstone range and on the east by a small 
“ creek which separates it from the alluvial ground lying at the base of the 
“ Na-ga-toung and Oon-khyoung hills. On the east a creek called the Oung- 
“ choung {Oon-khyoung) _ extends a considerable distance behind the range 
“ already mentioned, which runs from north-west to south-east. The bunga- 
“ lows of the officers are only separated from the beach by a narrow strip of 
“ land a few feet above high water level, and the lines of the sepoys are 
“ between five and six hundred yards further inland with a southern aspect 
“ towards the parade ground, which is bounded on the south by a belt of man- 
“ grove jungle with a small branch of the Oung-choung creek flowing into it. 
“ The severity of the monsoon is broken by the range of hills bounding the 
“ Cantonment on the south-west, which varies from 500 to about 2,000 feet in 
“ height, and it is probably to its protective influence that the station owes 
“ its comparative salubrity, for in other respects its physical aspect differs but 
“ little from that observed in other spots of proved imhealthiness. Mangrove 
“jungle lines the whole tract extending behind the Cantonment from the 
“ foot of the hills to the mouth of the Oung-choung creek, and as has already 
“ been observed, it is intersected in various directions by other inlets which 
“ are alternately flooded and left dry by the influence of the tide. 

“ East of the Cantonments and about half a mile distant are the lines 
“ of the lascars attached to the flotilla of gunboats, which are securely 
“ moored in a small basin sufficiently capacious to hold them all, and which 
“ can easily be converted into a very excellent dock. The Oung-choung creek, 
“ which is about | of a mile further east, is equally well adapted for the 
“ same purpose on a larger scale, and is more convenient as being much 
“ nearer the springs from which the few vessels frequenting this port are 
“ accustomed to obtain their supply of water. It is along the shores of this 
“ creek, and in the numerous islands on the eastern side of the harbour, 
“ that the salt of the Pro-vince is principally manufactured, which Govern- 
“ ment formerly received at the rate of seven annas per maund ; the manu- 
“facture, however, has never been extensively encouraged, as it has, 
“ I believe, been found that the inhabitants of the western side of the Bay of 
“ Bengal contrive to manufacture it at a rate far below that which the Mugs 
“ considered a fair equivalent for their labour.”* 

* Beport on tlie Eastern Frontier by Captain E. Boileau Pemberton, 44th N.I., Calcutta, 
1835, pp. 91, 02. 
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The description Si™ but Se wS 

ohnritaSle aspensary, “ ?f tlio oostom shore of tho 

Sando«y had boon mdW to 
^ at An, and in 18i)B on account oi 


3mennJieaii;nmeBBOixxin.ido^«';--'ie.eo*» — .--- ■■ mmitlia 

linvoo. In 1841 tlie garrison was strengthened toi ahoiit saen nioui 
1 Ko-ffoiiA-n of Native Infantry and a detacliinent o.t liiiuopetxn Axlilkiy, 
but in'lSSO the whole force was withdrawn and the town, which had sprung 

™ S by ttfi time consMetably tacrcMd in 

cornmeneedto faEaway. In 1852 its decadence reeeiycd a shRlit ehecl lieju 

o Bot+fllinn of Native Infantry being quartered in the old cantonments, a stoi 
taS t ?hf of the second Anglo-Burmoso war and 

Sm thi aSa&ation of Eamree and An into the 

the conseouent abolition of the bead-quarters at Eamree. In 18oo the tioops 
we and aom that time fonvaid the to™ has eontmued to 

'“'iSordingto tho official reports the number of inhabitants in each 

year since 1866 has been r— 

;•{.(!«',) 

2,720 
2,720 
2,( i !)2 
2,867 
^ 2,678 
2,B62 
2,637 
2,G85 
2,020 

The local revenue raised in the town from market stall rents and other 
som-ces is small. In 1877-78 it was Es. 2,974. 

KYOUK-HPYOO.— A district in the Arakan dirision 4,309 square 
mEes in estent, comprising a strip of the mainland from the An pass, 
across the Arakan Eoma mountains, to tho Ma-ee river and the largo 
islands of Eamree and Cheduba with numerous others which extend 
southward along the coast of Sandoway. On tho north lies the Akyab 
district, south Sandoway, east and on tho other side of the Arakan Eoma 
Upper Burma and west and south tho Bay of Bengal. The mainland in tho 
north and east is highly mountainous and forest-clad and tho lower portion 
divided into a number of islands by a labyrinth of tidal creeks wliicli 
terminate at the foot of the lower ranges and rccoivo tho contributions of 
numerous small streams. Between the mainland and Eamree is a group 
of islands separated by deep, narrow, salt-water creeks forming the north- 
eastern shore of the harbour of Kyouk-phyoo — so named from the town on tho 
northern end of Eamree— which extends for ncaily thirty miles along tho 
island in a south-easterly direction and has an average breadth of throe miles. 
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Soutli-west of Eamree Island is Claedub^, or Man-omig as it is called by the 
Burmese and Arakanese* 

North-east and east of Eamree and in Eyouk-hpyoo harbour 


.i,’« UAX-V/CAIOU tWAJLVl. V/AUKJU j X */ _ J~ 

minierous rocky islands, as Pagoda Eock, the Terribles, the Brothers, the 

• ... * . . A ^ ,-1 Ti ‘il. TX 


liuixioruub J-V^^vxx, uAiv 

Sisters, etc., rising abruptly from the sea andwitb no culturable area, 'wnilst 
off the southern point of Eamree and the southern point of Oheduba are 
Amherst or Tsa-goo Island and Ee-kywon with several smaEer islets. 

The principal moimtains are the Arakan Eoma which separate the 
district from the territories of the King of Emma and 
Moiuitams. numerous spurs and subspmrs almost to the sea 

coast. . 

Within the limits of this district the range is crossed by two mam passes 
which take their names from the two rivers, the Dha-let and the A^. 
The Dha-let pass, in the extreme north, was partially explored dm-mg the 
fii-st Burmese war by a detachment under Major Burke and was proved to be 
almost impassable by troops, owing as mueh. to the scarcity of water as to 
the precipitous nature of the ascents and descents, and it is butlittle used even 
bythe inhabitants of the country. The An pass, farther south, was traversed 
by a detachment of Sir Archibald Campbell’s army on its return from 
daboo ; it proceeded from Tsheng-hpyoo-kywon on the bank of the Irrawaddy 
to the vniage of An, about 45 miles from the mouth of the river, which can 
be reached by large boats at spring tides in eleven days. In 1830 Lieutenant 
Pemberton made the march in nine days, starting from Myeng-boo, a vihage 
thirty-eight miles below Tsheng-hpyoo-kywon. Going eastward the road troni 
Ab for some distance traverses a level country, crossing the An in sev^al 
places, after which, gradually passing into the hills, it strikes the crest of the 
mountains at a spot 4,664 feet above the sea and 4,517 feet above the fixst 
rismg ground, from which it is about eighteen miles distant ; on the east the 
descent is much sharper faEmg 3,777 feet in eight mhes. From this point 
the road follows the bed of a river in a narrow and rocky ravme for twenty 
miles, gradually emerging into level and open ground. From the crest 
eastwards the country belongs to the kingdom of Upper Burma. On Eamree 
Island there is one main range of mountains with a general E. E. W. and 
S, S. E. dh-ection, and with an elevation above the plam ™i^ng from 
500 to 1,500 feet for the principal extent and not exceedmg 8,000 leet at 
the highest poiut, with lower spurs branching off from if. The gen- 
eral character of Oheduba is that of a well-wooded, fertileisland of moderate 
height and irregular outline, fifteen-and-a-haM mffesm length; a hand of 
level plain, hut little raised above the sea, extends round the coast,, wider 
on the east than on the west, whilst within this tract are irregular, low, 
undulating grounds varying from 50 to 600 feet in height, enclosmg 
several higher and detached hills, the loftiest of which, on the south of the 

island, is about 1,400 feet high. . , , n 

There are no rivers of any great importance hut r^erous small 
streams drain the larger islands and the Dha-let and the 
BiveM. on the mainland, are both navi^ble by large boats 

as far as the two villages of the same names, the first some 
and the other forty-five miles from the mouth of the stream on which each 
is situated ; above these they are mere mountain torrents navigable only 
by the smallest canoes and by rafts- 
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The most important and valnahle timber fonnd gi-owing in this district 
is Pyong-gaclo {Xyli(t cloldhTyhruiis)* iroiii the Aii 

Forests. southwards throughout the mainland Pyeng-gado forms 

compact masses of forests all along the lower hills and adjoining pjanm ; 
north of the An to the Dha-let it occurs in patches and north ot t u; J)ha-lot 
appears to cease altogether. On Eamree Island nearly all the hills produce 
Pyeng-gado, hut as a general rule of an inferior description ; on the south, 
however, that which remains — ^forthe finest trees have boon cut down- ih 
good. The area drained by the An is, with the exception of level ground netm 
the stream, covered with bamboo forests, each some few acres only in 
containing Pyeng-gado. The western slopes of the spur winch exteiids 
between the An and the Dha-let are covered partly with green and ptirlly 
with dry forest, the former occupying the greater portion of the area. 
The dry forest is found near the upper part of several small creeks wlucli 
run towards the sea and here Pyeng-gado is found, partly good and partly 
inferior. The actual area of the Pyeng-gado forest has never been accur- 
ately ascertained. 

In addition to Pyeng-gado the district produces many otiier valuable trees. 
Ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus alatm) found all over the district, furnishes 
the wood-oil so much used for torches, and hero the timber is employed 
for the tops of boats, and when used as planking in houses in unexposed 
situations, lasts for some twenty years. In Ramree Thit-ya {Sliorca obtitna) 
andelsewWeMan-hwai (Careyaarborea), Pyeng-ma {Layerstrmnia reybue), 
Htien {Nauclca parvifolia) and Shaw {Beilschmiedia sp.) are used for^houso- 
posts, the last being much sought after. Boats are made from the Kook-ko 
(Albmia Ubbek), flooring planks from several kinds of Tha-byo {Ettgeiiin), 
canoes from Pyeng-ma {Lagmtrcemia reginai) ; the wood of theKyck-yo (Fito 
pviesems) is used for the teeth of harrows and the powdered hark of Bhwai- 
zeng {Bmhinia malabarica), mixed with oil, for caulking boats. The estim- 
ated area of the forest tracts unsuited for cultivation is about 652 sq^uaro 
miles and of the 1,639 square miles of mountainous country not more 
than 820 are fit even for toungya ; from these, if a demand arose, much 
valuable timber could be supplied which can never be used up by local 
consumption, wMlst it could easily be worked out and shipped to India at 
but little expense. The trees which most deserve attention are Ka-gnycng 
(Dipterocarpus alatiis), found all over the district, three species of Eook- 
ko iiis., (Albissia, proccra, lebbek and stipulata), which ai’e plentiful, Kyan 
(Tenninalia alata) and Bhan-bhwai (Gareya arborea). 

Of the geology of this district little is accurately known. E arbor 
, . observers, as Lieutenant Foley and Commander Halstcd, 

prfli considered the numerous islands to bo of volcanic origin, 

Wt Mr. Theobald of the Geological Survey of India con- 
siders this view as untenable. Numerous small hillocks exist within four miles 
of the town of Kyouk-hpyoo situated on rising ground 200 or 800 feet above tho 
sea level, conical-shaped and formed of mud of a blackish grey colour. On 
the top of each is a small opening filled with water through which there is a 
; frequent discharge of marsh gas and an occasional issue of flames rising to a 
great height and iUuminating the surrounding country for many miles. Com- 
mander flalsted of H. M. S. Childers visited every one of the mud “ volcanoes ” 
of Gheduba a few years after the Engbsh had obtained possession of Arakan 





and “on none "witli the strictest search could be found any traces of direct 
“fire, or of those peculiar formations produced by that agent. Gas alone 
“ seems to be the one immediately occasioning those strange exceptions 
“to the general character of volcanoes. It is no doubt inflammable gas, 

“ and the light given by some of them in activity has been so great as 
“ to enable a book to be read by it at a distance of nine miles.... The large 
“ voleanoes of Cheduba are four in number ; they are detached mounds 
“ rather than cones varying from 100 to 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

“ In all these the water or mud is salt The minor volcanic rents seldom 

“ exhibit any change ; thelarger ones when in eruption, which generally takes 
“ place during the rains, either throw forth to a considerable height aecom- 
“ panied with flame, fluid mud which spreads over a certain extent, or the 
“ surface affected boUs with the escapement of gas, being too consistent to be 
“thrown up.” Thelargest “volcano” is in about the centre of this island andis 
called Tomg-neeorMye-nee-tmng, ‘red earth HE’ (Pagoda hiU of the charts) ; 
some years ago there was an irruption, or more properly a conflagration, 
of marsh gas here which illuminated the town of Eamree some twenty-five 
miles distant, and still later as twelve men, kneeling close to the crater, were 
worshipping the dragon supposed to reside in the volcano an irruption occurred 
three only escaping and the remainder perishing from their clothes taking 
fire. 

“ There are two other volcanoes of small dimensions, and but little 
“ elevated above the plains where they are foimd to exist ; they are composed 
“ of the same soil of mud emitting large bubbles of gas ; and besides 
“ these there are two spots whence water alone is brought up by the gas.” 

“They are composed of a stiff ^ey clay with large quantities of 
“ singular fragments of stone, their sides much cut up by the effects of 
“ rain, their summits quite bare and from 240 to 260 yards in diameter ; 
“ on these are deposed stiff cones of clay, from a few inches to four feet 
“ in height, and the same variety of dimensions in diameter. These are 
“ hard on the outside, but fiUed half way up with thick weU-mked mud, 
“ which every now and then exudes from a hole at the sides or summit at 
“ the bursting of a bubble of gas which occurs every three or four minutes. 

Earth-oil wells exist in several places and for some years were farmed 
out by the State and a tax on their working is still levied m the Tseen- 
khyoon circle near the northern end of Eamree Island, on the east coast 
in Than-khyoung and, farther south, in Le-doung; and on Cheduba in 
Kyet-ro in the north, Man-oung in the centre and Toung-rwa in the 
south. Of these the Le-doung weEs are the most important and have been 
fully described by Major Plant at one time Deputy Commissioner of the 
district. “ They are situated at and round the bases of some low MEs and 
“ are of various depths. The deepest weE is 32 cubits deep with a mouth 
“ four feet square and a bottom about one cubit square. The sides of the 
“ well are boarded up and strongly secured by diagonal cross-beams ingeni- 
“ ously and firmly fixed into retaining posts at the corners of the wooden 
“ lining ; these cross-beams are in the shape of a cutter’s main-boom, the 
“ after end being let into one post and the jaw end embracing the opposite 
“ post, and this being hammered down fixes the casing. This system of 
“ {liagonal bars is carried down from top to bottom, with intervals of about 
“ two feet, and consequently acts as a ladder for going up and down the 
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“ well. At the bottom, wliere the oil collects, is arcceptiielo nbout 1 inches 

“ deep containing water, onthetoj) of which tho oil floats The drawing 

“ takes place twice a day, morning and evening : a small l)oy, descending 
“ to the bottom, scoops up the oil into an earthen jar to which is attacln'd 
“ a line ; about half way down another lad sits on the cross bars aird 
“ <mides this jar up, and from him in turn a man at the mouth guides the 

“ far in its perilous ascent The young boy from the bottom soeimal 

"a good deal affected ; his face was flushed, his body hot and his eyes 
“ much inflamed and bleary ; the duration of his visit to the bottom was 
“ about half an homr, he was 12 years of age and had been going down 

“ the well twice daily for a long time New wells are constantly being 

“ dug and yield a remunerative outturn. The oil w'hen brought up 
“ appeared like a blue whitish water, when poured into a receiver it gave 
“ out beautiful brilliant straw-coloured rays and the smell ^yas strong 
“ and pungent. The oil is sold at five bottles per rupee.” It is used for 
hghting and in small doses mediciaally as an emetic. In Cheduba the oil 
is much nearer the surface ; there, at the site of the wells — ^if wells they 
can be called — ^the earth is turned up to a depth of two feet and a bank of 
soil raised round a square of about twenty yards, which during the rains 
thus forms a shallow pond, the surface of which is in a , constant state 
of ebullition from the escape of gas. The petroleum collects on the. 
surface in three different forms. “ A green fluid oil first spreads itself 
“ over the spot where the gas is bubbling up ; as it extends, its edges 
“ exhibit a brown curdling substance resembling half congealed dripping, 
and amongst this, as it becomes thicker, is seen gathering in spots a 
“ dark brown snhatanee of the colour and consistency of molasses.” This 
latter is used to preserve wood and to saturate paper for umbrellas and is 
sometimes burnt but the green fluid is that mostly used to supply lamps. 
The curbed substance is used with the dark for the coarser piuposes to 
which it is applied. In the months of March and April the pond gradually 
Mes up, when the sofl, is redug and disturbed as much as possible in 
preparation for the ensuing season’s work. 

Limestone is found in several places on Eamrce island and is quarried 
for local use, according to the limited demand, in the Kyouk-hpyoo and 
Kyouk-pyouk circles on the north-west, Ewa-thit on the north and Nga- 
khoop-pyeng on the south-east. The hmestono is quarried with mm 
crowbars and carried to the bank of the nearest stream to bo burned. 
A hole in the shape of an inverted cone is dug hi the groraid on the edge of 
the bank and filled with raw limestone and a horizontal oiiening formed 
from the side of the hank for the introduction of the fuel. The fire is kept 
burning for thirty-six hours and twelve hours are allowed for cooling. The 
lime is then differently treated as it is intended for building purposes or for 
chewing with betel ; for the former it is placed in a heap and slaked with 
fresh or with salt water hut for the latter it is put into small earthen pots, 
which are about one-third fiUedwith limestone, and fresh water is added ami 
the whole left to stand for some days, when the water is poured off and 
the lime carefully collected. 

' Iron exists on Eamree and other islands and was formerly smelted 
but its place in the market has been taken by foreign importations. Coal 
has been found in three places on Eamree and in one on Cheduba, but is 
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not worked. Specimens from Kan-daing, twelve miles distant from Eam- 
ree by road and five and a quarter by sea and one mile from the Keng 
river, were sent to the coal and mineral committee which sat in Calcutta 
in 1841 and were pronounced to be of excellent quality for steam pur- 
poses, whilst some sent from Hoon, further south, was declared to be 
almost equally good. The Hoon field lies within one mile of the river of 
that name, about eight and a half miles south of Eamree in a direct line, 
but eighteen miles by the road. The third field is at Tan within two miles 
of Eamree but is, probably, not worth working. The coal from a spot near 
the western coast of Cheduba in the Toung-rwa circle was pronounced by 
Mr. Piddington to be “ bituminous though not highly so. Its appearance 
“ and the featmres of some of the specimens are also in its favour.” No 
attempt has been made to examine these coal-fields carefully and scienti- 
fically. A considerable quantity of salt is made in the district, which is 
more fuEy alluded to under the head of manufactures. 

Out of the 4,809 square miles of the district, no less than 8,740 
Agriculture. including the area of the streams and creeks, are returned 

as absolutely unculturable, and m 1876-77 only 165 were 
actually under cultivation. 

The acreage of the various crops grown during each of the last ten 
years was : — 
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Tlie area of rice land, wMoli is not very productive the average quantity 
of grain produced per acre being only 9001bs., extends but slowly, and as long 
ago as 1850-51 the Commissioner reported that “the better lands appear 
“to have been already occupied.” The acreage of rice land paying revenue 
and the total crop, calculated at 9001bs. the acre, was 


In 


1849-50 

1859-00 

1869 - 70 

1870 - 71 

1871 - 72 

1872 - 73 

1873 - 74 

1874 - 75 

1875 - 76 

1876 - 77 


Acres. 

63,848 

66,107 

70,446 

71,076 

80,324 

81,142 

81,348 

83,627 

84,089 

84,942 


Tons. 

21,189 
26,159 
28,304 
28,557 
32,273 
32,601 
32,684 
33,573 
33,786 
34, .126 


the sudden increase in 1871-72 was partly caused by the addition to the dis- 
trict of four circles from Akyab in which there were 8,646 acres of cultivated 
rice land. The whole of this is not consumed in the district, but there are 
no means of ascertaining how much of the crop finds its way by the cre(;ks 
to the Akyab market, to be partially cleaned before being exported from the 
the country, and south to Sandoway for consumption there ; but the cxport.s 
direct from Kyouk-hpyoo have, though never very large, varied considerably ; 
in 1859-60 there were no shipments, hut in 1864-65, 613 tons_ were sent to 
the Straits and 868 tons of cleaned and uncleaned rice to Indian ports, and 
in the following year 1,467 tons ; in 1866-67 again there were no direct 
exports. In 1872-73 the Straits took 186 and India 228 tons, whilst 
in 1873-74 1,234 tons were shipped and in 1876-77, only IS cwts. 

The tobacco is grown chiefly for home consumption and that 
produced in Cheduha is considered the best. _ 

Though the area on which indigo is cultivated^ was, in 1876, only 73 
acres, it is far larger than anywhere else in the Province except in llenzada. 
The ground is ploughed in December or January and the seed baud planted 
after having been soaked in water for a night and kept damp a day or two 
longer tni it has germinated. In March or April when the plant in good soil 
is from three to four feet high, in poorer from two to three feet, the loaves arc 
gathered for the purpose of extracting the dye, and a month later, by which 
time the plant has groTO about a foot more, the seeds are collected for next 
year’s sowing. There are twu pluckings for each sowing and an acre of land 
sown with about 321bs. of seed will produce some 15 cwts. of dye. Tlio 
expenses of cultivating an acre, including the State demand as land revenue, 
may he taken at about Es. 39, and the selling price of tlic dye in the local 
markets, which has not much varied of late years, at one aud a half amias a 
pound, or Es. 10-8 per cwt. : thus the profits on each aero aro from Eh. 110 
to 120 annuaUy. 

The soil is not considered favourable for the ctiUivatioa of cotton, and 
snch as is grown is for homo consumption : it is almost escluHively sown 
,, together with rice in toungya or hill gardens, the rice is sown first and the 
'cotton between ihe rice seeds : the rioo roaches maturity first and is naipctd, 
the cotton crop being collected afterwards. Sessamum also is cultivated 
in toungya. 
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_ The market price (per maund of 801bs) of the most important products 
dtu’mg the last ten years has been : — 


Eb. a. P. Es. a. P. I Eb. a. P. Es. A. P. Rs. A. P. Bs. A. P. Es. A. P. 
2 4 0 6 0 0 Not given. 26 0 0 7 8 0 3 12 0 0 12 0 

280 600 380 25 0 0 7 0 0,4 00 080 

280 600 240 Not given. 7 80 400 060 

280 600 240 26 0 0 7 8 0 4 0 0 0 10 0 

160 600 30 0 25 &0 7 8 0 Not given. 0 9 0 

140 600 300 Not given. 7 8 0 3 00 080 

180 600 600 20 00 780 3 00 080 

180 600 600 Notgiven. 7 8 0 3 0 0 0 8 0 

1 8 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 20 0 0 7 8 0 3 0 0 0 8 0 

200 600 600 Not given. 78 0 300 060 


Cotton and indigo have remained very steady, as might be expected from 
the fact that they are produced for local consumption only, and the- 
changes in the price of the other articles has varied but little. 

Whilst the area under cultivation is extending slowly and prices are 
remaining almost stationary the rates of wages are the same as ten years 
ago . 


Price of stock. 


Iiakoiirers 

Sldlied . . . . 

Unskilled . . . . 

Carts (per day) 

Boats ( do. ) 
Plough buHocks, each 
Goats „ 


The market value of agricultural stock appears to have fallen very 
considerably. To some extent this may be due to the inaccr^acy of 
the returns, for in a country like Burma the acquisition of accurate statistics 
cannot be hoped for and all that can be done is to form an approximate 
estimate. It may also partly be due to a natural increase in the nuniber 
of beasts without an equivalent increase in the area brought under cultiva- 
tion, for, as already stated, the best lands were taken up years ago, whilst 
the nature of the country is much against large exports of cattle. 
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Stiirns appended to the Annual Administration Eeport 

p. last ten years was : — 


1867-68 ^i’g29 41,669 917. 4,273 639 RWHI ■ ,W.s ih>. 

1808-69 •• •• 44,879 981 4,386 635 i:i,i>49 • .(K* I,-<" 

1869- 70 •• •• .,^444 i ._h 

1870- 71 •• •• S’49e 47,965 968 3,307 446 la.-W 6,1^ Mo* 

1871- 72 •• O1 140 48,422 939 4,096 492 l;),6(il i),A>2 1,0<>- 

1872- 73 •• - 49 938 867 3 935 644 14,8.32 .6,282 7‘. 0 

1873- 74 •• iataa ijl 024 975 4,290 523 15,736 4, '.»;>! 921 

1874- 75 •• •• 99 076 62^817 620 4,920 498 16,000 15,214 

1875- 76 • • • * 29’i 27 53,002 980 5,228 480 10,010 j 5,387 

— 1*0 inpl/rr^ieflYnby small proprietors wlio own Irom one to five 

“‘’iSSorr^a ”lio ao ■!<>* 1«* ‘kcii' I»ia but wl< it tluuu- 

Tf; bb-cl labours; *en they ao tUoy jmy about 

l^ ?R » month ii the labourer Byes mlh them, as is mmotmiM Iho 
Eb. 8 ii ho aoes not. Tho census of 1872 showoa tiiat 

4B^^a<^3pTiltural adiilt male population of this district was 26,082 or IP’-IU 
the agrictat t ^ ^ average of 6-52 persons were dependant 

S'SosfhJailSayelagea 3-85 acres §, entent. When lana is let the 
5 Sh isSedbeforeLnd and generally by parol agreement, is paid in 
1 rnil in the ease of rice land is very low, being about ten bushels a season. 

rarX hired labour ; their mode and standard of living 

EwsimilLtotbatoftbeilandlordsM^ in independaneo, and 

ieSrll drcumstances and cbaa-acter they m'e, perhaps, slightly below tho 
fmoll nronrietors. The size of the holdings shews httle or no tendency to 
WeaL and it is exceedingly rare for m owner to emigmte into a town 
^T«A++fp there leasing his land and livmg on his rents ; indeed, considering 
iTa Cs^of tCXerti^ and the lowness of rent, it would be impossi- 
i fftS irdownJw^^^^^^^^ other means to live on tho rent of his estate. 
4f4Sal articles manufactured in the district, hcsides tin* silk 
^ and cotton cloths woven in almost every house, arc mdigo, 

Manufactures. coarse Sugar and sessamum oil. 

Salt is made in many places, in the dry season, on tho hanks ol the 
numerous tidal creeks. The annual produce vaiios ccmsidcrably, depending 
the local demand for fish-curing and upon the iniportH fvom_ toroign 
into Akvah and Bassein. The quantity manufacturod during each 
of the seven years ending with 1878-74* was : 

• iR«7e8 .. •• C3«4 s. 84,214 1871-72 .. .. CwtB. 11.681 

S'e9 .. .. .. 109.7B0 1872-78 «.957 

-S.TO .. « W26 1878-74 18,911 

.. .. 30,679 

; * No later information is available. 
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The method employed for the manufacture of the article is simple 
and 'inexpensive. The sea water is raised from the creek by means of a 
trough working on a pivot near its centre, and poured into a shaHow 
tank about six inches deep and left exposed to the sun for about two days 
and then run into a second and a day or twp later mto a thu-d ; alter 
remaining there for a day or two boiled rice is thrown into it and if the 
rice floats the brine is passed into a fourth tank, three or fom feet deep, 
from which it is transferred to pots and the water evaporated by boiling. 

The earthen pots are made principally in the Eamree Myoma, Kamg- 
Khyoung and Than-htoung circles, and are sold on the spot to the saltboflers. 
In the manufacture, which is carried on near the spot where the earth is 
found, both men and women are employed; the men dig and carry the earth 
and the women make the pots ; generally a mm and his wife work together m 
this wav- The earth, which must be perfectly free from salt,_ is beaten mto 
dust, sifted, and mixed with sand and fresh water, the proportions depentog 
on the purpose for which the pots are to be used : for salt boilmg two-thirds 
sand and one-third clay ; if for holding water and other domestic purposes 
equal parts. The pots are shaped with the hand and a small wooden maUet, 
exposed to the sun for one day and kept in the shade for some days longer 
until a sufficient number to fill a kiln is ready. The day before the pots 
are put into the kiln they are washed inside and out with a mixture 
clav (brought from a distance) and water, and the bmning lasts one nig 
only. ThS kiln is made by laying on the ground billets of wood over which 
is spread a layer of cow-dung, the pots are built upon 
straw. The number of pots m each bin varies from 800 to 1,000 and it 
takes a man and a woman one month to _make and burn this number. 
Salt pots are sold at about Es. 6 the hundred and others at half that rate. 

Sessamum oil is made during the hot season and prmcipany on tho 
mainland where the sessamum is grown. Thenil is expressed by a simple 
Socess in which a large pestle is turned round and round m a mortar by 
Xfilock. The small end of a large log is buried some eight feet in the 
gromid leaving the large end, about two feet in diameter, tour feet above 
§ 1 ^ siurface • this is hoUowed out to a depth of two feet : mto the cavity 
thus formed'the larger end of a wooden ‘‘ pestle’', six feet long, is inserted, 
and to the top of this is attached a bar worked by the bullock which is 
SverrouM and round the “mortar" in whch this “pestle” works, 
eriuding the sessamum seeds thrown in and kept damp by the addition of 
hot water. In some cases the oil runs off by a hole m the side of the mortar 
bS Se often is coUected by the exceedingly .primitive method of dipping 
cloths into the mass and when saturated ringmg them_ out. Oim mill wi 
turn out about 110 lbs. of oil a day. The oil not required for home con- 

on Bailee Wand md 

*1 coarse kind of sugar is extracted in numerous places, durmg the dry 
bS chiefly m the Than-htoung circle. The sugai--cane is 
5Sed in a press 4rked by a bullock or a buffalo and the juice boiled 

^°^ndi<vo as already stated, is more extensively grown here than in anj 

The dye to extranledta^fte d^ season 
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in a large vessel, generally a small boat, 'which is filled with water and arc 
billowed to soak for some twenty-four hours, and slaked lime being thou 
added are stirred with a wooden pole worked by hand. Tlio leaves and 
t-wigs ai-e then taken out and tln’own away and the water loft few a day to 
settle ; when the sediment has fallen to the bottom tlio water is drained 
off and the blue liquid deposit is placed in pots and allowed to stand for 
three or four days until it has solidified and is fit for sale._ 

By the census taken in 1872 the population of the district was ionnd 
Povtdation to number 144,177 souls; in 1873-74 it had risen to 

145,665 and in 1876-77 to 149,085. When Ai-akan be- 
came a portion of the British dominions Kyouk-hpyoo was found luoro 
.populated than the mainland, and the large teacts of cultvu’ablo wastt' in 
Akyab attracted many of the inhabitants of this district from whicli for 
many years there was a steady tide of emigration northwards._ Notwith- 
standing this the immigration was so large that the number of inhabiiunts 
increased from year to year. In 1832 the population nmiibered 66,172 
souls ; ten years later 80,072 ; in 1852 107,786 ; in 1862 122,278, and in 
1872 as already stated, 144,177, giving an average of 33‘46 per square mile. 
The population was composed of 


Arakanese 


110,187 

Biu’mese 


10/100 

Niiyeng * . 


10,322 

Mahomedans 


3,017 

Hindoos 


185 

Other races 


07 


Total 


lUMl 


The Axakanese mhabit mainly Cheduba, Ramree and iho coast of the main 
land, the Burmese the valley of the An, and the Khyeng the MU country* Tlio 
Mahomedans are largely of mixed blood, descendants of tlio captives made 
by the kings of Arakan in their incursions into Bengal and of tliercimianfcB 
of the foUowers of Sha Shuja, the brother of Auxungzeb, who inter-maiTiod 
with Burmese and Arakanese women insisting on their, at least nominal, 
conversion to the tenets of Islam, to which they had no objection. 

The total male and female population according to ages was : — 


Not exceeding one year 
Aboye 1 not exceeding 6 years 


„ 12 
n 20 

„ 30 
. 40 

» 50 
Aboye 60 


12 

20 

30 

40 

60 

60 





Males. 

Folualcs. 

Total. 




3,0B3 

2,781 

I),B04 


• • » . * * 


10,305 






11,780 

11, ‘i7!) 

23,259 




12,304. 

i2,r.7r. 

2-i,S7;) 




12,307 

ii,8(ir. 

24,272 




9,373 

9,22y 

fi,(i!7 

lS,(!t)2 




7,313 

18,0(i(> 




3,742 

8,3',« 

8,ir>7 

7,135 


• 


2,849 

fi.tlOO 


Total 

• 

78,06fi 

71,121 

144,177 


up w DU exeepu oeuween la anci w wieinaias exceeaou 

tlie temales m number, hut above 60 the females exceeded the males, which 
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is exactly the reverse of what occurs in Europe where the females are in 
excss of the males but are shorter-lived. 

The number of each sex classed according to religion was : — 


Males. Females. Total 


Booddlists 

Malio'medans 

Hindoos 

Christians 

Others (Ehyeng <fee.) 


In 1876-77 the total population was 


The district does not contain a single town of 5,000 inhabitants. The 
largest is Eamree, the head-quarters of the township of 
Towns and vE- the same name, on the eastern coast of the island, some 
thirteen miles up the Tan, a tidal creek. It contains a 
Court-house, a market and a Police-station, and in 1877 had a population 
of 4,028 souls. Kyouk-hpyoo on the northern extremity of the island, the 
head-quarters of the district, a fisliing village in the Bmunese time, 
rose in importance after the British conquest but sank on the withdrawal 
of the troops, and now contains a population of 2,620 souls. It possesses 
Court-houses, a gaol, market. Police-station, hospital and charitable dis- 
pensary, a State school and a cu-cuit-house. _ It has an excellent harbour, 
running for miles up the eastern side of the island, approach to which is 
dangerous on account of the numerous rocks, but the entrance is well 
buoyed. Cheduba or Man-oung is on the island of the same name near its 
north-eastern extremity on the bank of a small stream and is the head- 
quarters of the township wath a Court-house and PoHce-station. Unlike 
Eami-ee and Kyouk-hpyoo the number of its inhabitants, who trade with 
Sandoway, Bassein and Chittagong, is slowly increasing. In 1870 they 
numbered 1,198 souls ; in 1871 1,234 ; in 1872 1,283 ; in 1873 1,328 ; and 
in 1877 1,409. An is a village on the river of the same name forty-five miles 
from its mouth and accessible by large boats during spring tides. In 1870 
it contained a population of 1,693 which in 1877 had increased to 1,634. 
The inhabitants are largely engaged in trade -with Upper Burma on the one 
hand and with the seacoast on the other. The village is the head-quarter 
station of a toTOship and contains a Court-house, Police-station and a 
market. Mye-boon was transferred to this district from Akyab in 1870-71 
and is the head-quarters of a township with a Court-house, a Police- 


Males. 

Females. ^ p, . 

, ■g : S' . .. 

Over twelve. 

Under 

twelve. 

Total. 

Over twelve. 

rirJ ' «D, .H ■ 

Under m.,,, g 8 | 

twelve. e 1 1 

■■■ '02 ' . 

52,770 

22, '276 

75,046 

52,326 

21,663 73.989 149,035 34 

1 



* Tke large increase is dne to the addition of four circles from Myab : tlio land rcYonite, 
excluding that leYxed in this tract, was Bs. 120,610 and the capitation tax Bs» 130,710, 


-f « ■morVA+ Tf iq ‘situated on an island in the north on the 

“ite" C In moTM a topnWion of M31 »„1. jvM. 
? 1Q79 hirl flUen to 1 189 but by 1877 bad mcreased agam to 1,280. 
SsSs these the district contained in 1872^bon tlio 

S-es with less tlian 200 nibabitants, 209 mtb torn 200 to 500, 
18 with from 600 to 1,000 and one mth from 1,000 to 2,000, ‘‘ 

totri i 95G towns and viUages. In 1877 the number bad increased to 

Imperial and provincial reTcnuo since the [oi- 
mation of tbe province bas been : 


Eevenae. 


Ybab. 


1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 68 

1868-59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1866-66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71* 

1871- 72 
^ 1872-73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
1876-76 
1876-77 




jA tn 

.y 0) 



so 

a 







o 



2 

m" ^ 


ca 

2 


Land. 

1 

s 

& 

o 

Custom 

cludii 

Excise. 

% 

.s 

so 

s 

5 

O . 

% 

Total. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

105,070 

112,149 

111,641 

114,074 

78,258 

80,748 

84,912 

83,025 


8,388 

9,463 

14,962 

20,865 

: . . 

4,505 
, 8,331 

5,469 
10,170 

196,221 

210,621 

216,974 

228,140 

119,671 
126 881 

87,221 

90,161 


15,014 

15,734 


17,485 

43,396 

y;!9.;5'.i i 
275,175 

127,764 

128,600 

1 91,076 

1 125,306 

* • 

19,617 

20,673 

. . 

50,980 

38,544 

289,427 

313,023 

131,521 

127,906 

1 

3,370 

. ■■ 

24,192 

286,988 

131,641 

132,246 

» . 

22,039 

2,016 

37,351 

325,190 

127,135 

132,246 

1,730 

24,233 

2,(569 

18,117 

306,130 

124^960 

128,408 

209 

2,785 

2,702 

38,759 

286,409 

117,668 

124,892 


2,650 

2,440 

37,100 

284,750 

117,(570 

126,700 

450 

26,190 

3,050 

42,680 

316,740 

118,350 

128,380 


28,290 

3,330 

38,420 

316,770 

137,160 

140,570 

2,430 

29,390 

4,6(50 

24, (^OO 

338, 9(K) 

136,790 

142,710 


31,800 

4,340 

24,020 

33945(jO 

343,0*90 

137,670 

144,030 


31,090 

5,170 

25,130 

137,310 

140,470 

2,653 

40,670 

5,340 

28,647 

361,090 

141,449 

151,021 

722 

60,28(5 

5,396 

35,523 

40(K407 

142,130 

162,790 

1,169 

79,047 

6,235 

35,090 

416,2(»7 

142,501 

163,629 

* • 

93,158 

5,375 

39,081 

433,714 

1 


The reYenue derived from the salt tax, imposed upon the pots used at 
the rate of eight annas each, is very fluctuating. The demand for salt 
depends to some extent upon the fishing season, a considerahle quantity of 
that produced in the district being used for fish-curing, and upon the im- 
portation of foreign salt into Akyab and Kyouk-hpyoo whence it spreads 
over the country exercising a powerful influence upon the local manufac- 
ture and consequently upon the revenue derived therefrom. This tax is a 
decreasing source of revenue, as the home-made product cannot compete 
in the market, either in quality or in price, with the imported article. 
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The sudden rise in the amount reali^aed from excise duty in 1868-69 
was inaiiily due to the establishment of two opium farms and one spirit 
fann''' to meet legitimately what was found to be a real demand which hither- 
to had been illicitly supplied by smuggling. 

The gross revenue and the total cost of officers of all kinds during the 
decennial period ending with 1876-77 were . ■ 
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Besides this revenue, a local revenue is derived from port and munici- 
pal funds, a district fund, a five per cent, cess on the land and fishery 
revenue, a dispensary fund, and market stall rents. The amount thus col- 
lected during the last ten years has been, : — 


1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 
1878-74 
1874-75 
1175-76 ■ 
1876-77 


Year, 


1867-68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872-73 
,1873-74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 


In the Burmese time the mainland portion of this district formed part 
of Arakan Proper, whilst Eamree and Cheduba were 
separate and independent Governorships. After the 
country was ceded to the British Eamree and Cheduba were formed into 
the Eamree district and placed under an officer styled Principal Assistant 
Commissioner, and the greater part of the main land formed another dis- 
trict similarly ruled called Aeng {An). After this arrangement had lasted 
nearly thirty years An was joined to Eamree and placed under a Deputy 
Commissioner with his head-(][uarters at Kyouk-hpyoo and in 1871-72 the area 


* tIio system of farming the licenses to sell opium and spirits has since been abolished, 
t Market fund and Dispensary fund included. 


Eevenue. 

Expenditure. 

Es. 

Es. 

2,84,750 

1,38,440 

3,16,740 

1,38,600 

3,16,770 

86,310 

3,38,900 

82,590 

3,39,660 

78,920 

3,43,090 

81,570 

3,61,091 

82,980 

4,00,407 

78,433 

4,17,741 

81,864 

4,34,545 

82,939 


Es. 

234 

515 

460 

240 

170 

490 

220 

237 


2,130 3,190 
2,610 2,650 


2,580 2,710 
2,600 3,010 


2,851 

10,074t 

2,974 


2,920 
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was increased by the addition in the north of four circles from Akyab. Dur- 
ing the first few years of British occupation the major portion of the garrison 
of^-akan was stationed at Sandoway. Subsequently it was removed to 
Kyouk-hpyoo where the force consisted of a regiment of native infantry which 
furnished a detachment to Sandoway and the escort of the British resident 
at Ava, a flotilla of gun-boats and a brigade of guns with about 28 men. 

The district is divided into five townships each under an Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner. Cheduba consisting of that island and its dependent, 
Ee-gyee, is about 400 square miles in extent and well cultivated with rice, 
sugar-cane and tobacco ; the head-quarters are at the town of the same 
name near the north-eastern end of the island. Eamree, the head-quarters 
of which are in the large town of the same name on the eastern side of 
Eamree Island, is also well cultivated and thickly populated. Kyouk-hpyoo 
is also on Eamree Island and north of the Eamree township ; here a con- 
siderable quantity of salt is manufactured. An is a very extensive but 
mountainous township on the mainland with regular cultivation in the 
valley of the An river and numerous toungya on the hiUs where rice, cot- 
ton and sessamum are grown ; the inhabitants are Kareng, Burmese and 
Arakanese. Mye-boon is on the northern shore of Hmiter’s Bay, divided 
into numerous islands, inhabited principally by Arakanese and producing 
rice and tobacco. 

The police force, under a Superintendent, whose head-quarters are at 
Kyouk-hpyoo, and 22 subordinate officers, consists of 345 constables, of 
whom 25 are river pohee, and their total cost in 1876, including travel- 
ling and horse allowance and contingencies of all kinds was Es. 74,810. 
Of this number, however, two officers and 85 men wore employed as guards 
over the gaol, treasury, &c., thus leaving 310 men for police work in the district 
or one to every 481 of the inhabitants. The major portion of the force is 
located on the mainland in the An township, traversed by the main road 
across the Eoma mountains into Upper Burma, whilst in the north Khyeng 
are enlisted to keep the hill men in order. 

The gaol is at Kyouk-hpyoo, whither it was removed in 1858-54 from 
Eamree. It consists of brick barracks, thatched with leaves and with 
wooden floors, in which were confined during 1876 an average of 95 pri- 
soners ; long-term convicts are sent to Akyab, those who remain are prin- 
cipally engaged in stone-breaking, but late in 1873 oil-mills, sufficient to give 
employment to all prisoners sentenced to hard labour, w^'ero piuehased 
and set to work. The gross receipts from prison labour in 1876 were 
Es. 3,384. 

The hospital and charitable dispensary are also at Kyoixk-hpyoo, under 
the charge of the Civil Medical Officer. The buildings -were erected some 
thirty years ago and are partly of masonry and partly of wood : the walls 
are of bamboo matting plastered and the roof is thatched with dhaneo 
leaves. The hospital consists of a large central ward, with four corner 
rooms used as a dispensary, an office and a female warffi The number of 
psitients treated in 1876 was : — 

la-patientB .. ., .. 211 

Out-patients . . . . . , C98 

Total .. 810 
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who suffered principally from fevers of a malarious type and from diseases of 
the digestive organs and of the skin. The hospital is supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, the major portion being paid by Europeans, and by the State 
which provides the establishment. The total income in 1876-77 was 
Es. 1,794 and the expenditure Es. 1,585. 

As early as 1837 the State established a school in Kyouk-hpyoo which 
is now classed as “middle.” In 1875-76 it had 48 pupils on the rolls and 
a daily average attendance of 42, aU of them taught through the English 
language. The receipts were Es. 3,407 from Government, Es. 726 from 
schooling fees and Es. 81 from the sale of books, making Es. 4,214 in all. 
The total cost of educating each pupil was Es, 100 of which the State 
defrayed Es. 81. In 1874 a cess school was started in Oheduba ; the num- 
ber of pupils on the rolls in 1875-76 was 57 and the total cost of educating 
each Es. 22. In 1867 a school was established and supported in Eamree 
entirely by native effort, and a grant was subsequently made to it. In 1869 
the grant was withdrawn and the school was closed for want of funds, but 
it was re-opened in 1870 on the grant being renewed. A few years later 
another school was opened by an Eurasian and in 1872-73 the State grant 
was transferred to it, on accotmt of its superiority. In 1874 it had an 
average attendance of 54 pupils who paid a smaU monthly fee. Both have 
since been closed. 

The knowledge of reading and writing is far more general amongst the 
Booddhists than amongst any other class except the Christians, but this 
applies only to the males who alone, or almost alone, have any opportunity 
of learning in the indigenous schools which are almost entirely monastic. 
At the census taken in 1872 it was found that of male Booddhists 7‘83 per 
cent, under 12 years, 86'11 between 12 and 20 and 91‘02 above 20 were 
under instruction or could read and write, whilst amongst females of the 
same rehgion not one under 20 and only *81 per cent, above that age were 
at aU educated. Amongst the Mahomedans, on the other hand, 5 '25 per 
cent, of females under 20, 9*45 per cent, of males under 12, 87'50 percent, 
of males between 12 and 20, and 88'54 of those exceeding 20 years were 
under instruction or could read and write. The Hindoos are the worst off 
of all, for no females and no males under 12 (there were only 21 in the dis- 
trict, however, in 1872) are at all educated and only 66*67 per cent, between 
12 and 20 and 70*37 per cent, above 20 could read and write. In 1875 an 
Inspector visited the district and examined the pupils in 83 indigenous pri- 
mary schools, not including those which were inspected but not examined 
owing to the absence of the head Hpoon-gyee or of the proprietors ; of 
these 75 were monastic and eight lay, educating in all 1,405 pupEs. Of 
this number 1,259 pupEs belonged to monastic and 146 (124 boys and 22 
girls) to lay schools. Of the 83 schools the report was that “ 58 may be 
“ considered to be good schools not failing generaEy to give useful instruc- 
“ tion, 16 monastic and two lay schools in the Kyouk-hpyoo township, 
“ 25 monastic and four lay in Eamree and Oheduba, eight in An and four 
“ in Mye-boon. ” 

The local maEs are carried by a local establishment under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner, the cost of which is defrayed 
Communications. pgj. Qggg One hne runs from 

Kyouk-hpyoo via Eamree to Oheduba (89 miles) and back, one from Kyouk- 
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ralaiu"-toiing to Ma-ee (45 miles) with a branch from lTalamg- 
San (15 miles), one from Kyouk-hpyoo to Mye-boon (60 miles) 
m liyouk-lwoo to An (57 miles) with branches thence_ to 0-boon 
Sid to Dluvlet (24 mhes). The steamers ot the British Imlia 
u Company call in once a month on their way Irom Calcutta 
Akvab) and the Strait Settlements and rke rerxa', and irom 
a month on their way from Calcutta to bamloway 
thns monthly mails during the rains, and lortnightly 
Din-ing the rains the mails ai-o sent on from Akyab and 
through the creeks, avoiding the open sea. 

.. „..-i circle, Myoung-mya town- 
right bank of the Bwe, about thirty- 


(14 miles) 

Steam Na 
to Eangoon (via 
November to May once^a 
and back. There are 
at other seasons. _ _ 

vic6 vGTsa in boats which run 

■A village in the K;fa,-gan 
I the western or ] '\J ' ’ 

In 1877 it had 596 inhabitants. 

village in the north-eastern corner of the 
LKAii^ree township, Kyouk-hpyoo district, so named 
(hbourhood which resembles a_ stone wan. ihe 
inhabitants, who numbered 1,032 in 1877, are engaged in sea fishing, the 
fish being sent in large quantities to Akyab. 

KYOUK-ICA-LAT.— A tidal creek in the southern portion of the 
Alav-kvwon at the mouth of the Bassein river, open to boats oi_ trom bU to 
70 feet in length at all seasons. At the eastern mouth, where it joms the 

Thek-ngay-thoung, there are sandbanks. 

KYOUK-KHYOXJNG.— -A long narrow revenue circle in the Hmaw-hhoe 
township, Rangoon district, east of Eangoon, occupying the angle iormwl 
by^e jLction of the Pegu and Poo-zwon-doung rivers, the former bounf 
ins it on the south and the latter cm the west. To the north and east is 
the Tsit-pens circle of the same township separated from Ivyouk-khyoung 
on the extreme west by the Httle Thien-khyoung stream and elsewhere by 
an imaginaiT line. The general aspect of the circle is that of a low, flat 
alluvial plaiu, with much rice cultivation and with villages dotted here and 
there. Of forest there is none and of trees but few. The streams are 
muddy tidal creeks, almost empty at low tide neaps ; at one time it, with 
Tsit-pen" and Dha-hien (now divided into two circles), foiined the J aw- 
bhoon township. When this was broken up it was joined to lhan-lyeng 
and subsequently was added to Hmaw-bhee. A narrow strip 1,000 feet 
broad, extending along the bank of the Pegu and Poo-zwon-doung iirois 
from a p i llar 6,000 feet up the Pegu to another 13,000 feet up the 1 oo-zwon- 
doung, is now included within the limits of the town of Eangoon. 

The principal villages are Thien-kliyoung about two miles up the 
stream of the same name, divided into two portions called Tlucn-khyoung 
East and Thien-kliyoung West, with 1,272 inhabitants in 1B6B and 1,097 
in 1877, and Khwe-ma with 377 inhabitants in 1868 and_ 5-10 in 1877. In 
1868 the land revenue was Es. 10,966 and the uuiubor ol inhabitants 3,2.50. 


kyouk-hpyoo.—. 

ship, Bassein district, on 
eight miles from its mouth. 

KYOUK-HTA-EAN.- 
Nga-khoop-pyeng circle, _ I 
from a rock in the neig. 



Area, in acres, 


other 


During the last quinquennial period the area under cultivation and 
revenue were : — 


and the population and agricultural stock : — 


KYOTJK-KHYOUNG-GA-LE (also called Thee-da ). — A river in the Bas- 
sein district which rises in the Arakan mountaius and falls into the Bassein 
river at the village of the same name. At the village of Khyoung-khwa it 
is joined by a large tributary from the north. The main stream is muddy 
at its mouth and sandy and gravelly towards its som-ce, and in the rains is 
open for a short distance for large boats. The banks are high and clothed 
with fine forest trees. About a mile below the Hpoon-tso-gyee halting 
place are mineral springs and four miles lower down salt springs. 

KYOTJK-KHYOTJNG-GA-LE. — A village of 1,780 souls in the Le-myet- 
hna township, Bassein district, on a stream of the same name about two 
miles from its mouth in the Bassein river and about sis miles above Nga- 
thaing-kliyoung. It was formerly called “ Kyaik-taw-pyee-pa-taw” and was 
at one time the head-quarters of the Kyouk-khyoimg-ga-le township before 
that was broken up. 
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Year. 


Bice, in- 


Miscel- 


cludmg Garden. Total. 


1873-74 

7,865 

13 

1874-75 .. ! 

9,137 

15 

1876-76 

12,561 

19 

1876-77 

12,393 

19 

1877-78 

12,578 , 

47 


4,255 

10 ' 

19,632 

4,293 

13 

21,800 

3,190 

66 

25,394 

3,330 

36 

25,294 

3,845 

38 

29,060 


Population. 


Agricultural Stock. 


1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


152 

180 

142 

128 

124 


3 

3,881 

1,222 

93 

8 424 

5 

3,605 

1,114 

141 

.. 460 

4 

2,675 j 

1,115 

153 

459 

4 

2,710 

■■ 1 

1,165 

172 

448 

9 

3,121 

1,385 

210 

556 


118 167 

52 26 
91 30 

ICO 125 
168 78 


7,178 15,367 

9,152 17,424 

12,580 22,138 

12,412 21,928 

12,625 25,177 




KYOUK-KHYOUNG-GYEE.— A revenue circle in the Bassein town- 
ship of the Bassein district on the right bank of the f 

of about 49 square miles and bounded on the west by the Ihan-dvai iiva. 
The general aspect is that of a cultivated plain relieved 
on the banks of the rivers and by a few gently 
and west. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged m uce and 
tion and in 1876-77 numbered 5,992, In that year the land levenue vas 
Es 13!266^ the amount of the capitation tax Es. 6,860 and the gross revenue 

Es. 26,289. . ^ , 

KYOUK-KHYOIJNG-GYBB. — A river in the Bassem district which 
rises in the eastern slopes of the Arakan mountains and rims for eight or 
nmemfles in a southerly direction, nearly paraM with the rnam raiigc, to its 
junction with the Wom-bhai, whence it turns off in an 
the Bassein river. It is navigable for large, masted boats as far as the > ibive 
of Tha-boung, a distance of about sis miles, and for small boats, with the 
tide, for fomr miles further. 

KYOUK-KHYOUNG-GYEE.— A large md thriving village, with an 
agricultural population of 1,248 inhabitants in 1877, in the circle of the 
same name in the Bassein township, on the right bank of the Bassein ir^ex 
about eight miles above the town of Bassein. Before the Kj oiik-khj oung- 
gyee township was done away with this was the head-quarter station. Iho 
Thoogyee of the circle now resides here. 

KYOUK-EHYOUNG-MYOUK.— A revenue circle in the Eamreo town- 
ship on the south-western coast of Eamree island, ten square miles in 
extent, in which coarse sugar is to a great extent made. Its population 
numbered 2,382 in 1876-77 when the land revenue was Es. 2,034, the cap- 
itation tax Es. 2,550 and the gross revenue Es. 4,706. 

KYOUK-KHYOUNG-TOUNG. — ^A revenue circle in the southern por- 
tion of Eamree island on the western coast, about 42 square miles in extent, 
cultivated with sugar-cane and uadigo principally. It has an Arakanese 
population of 3,066 souls and in 1876 produced a gross revenue _ of 
Es. 5,436 of which Es. 2,060 was from the land, Es. 3,215 from the capita- 
tion tax and Es. 161 from other sources, 

KYOUK-MAI. — A village in the Htan-gouk circle, Kama township, 
Thayet district, in 19° 0' 30" N. and 95° 4' 9" E., on the right bank of tho 
Ma-de river, a short distance above the mouth of the Mopn-ta. In former 
years it had a Thoogyee of its own hiit in 1862 that official resigned and it 
was joined to Htan-gouk, 

KYOUK-MAI. — A village about eight miles west of the town of Kama 
in the Thayet district, near which are two _ salt springs which were 
worked in the Burmese time and yielded about fifty pots of Inino daily. 

, . ; KYOUK-MA-TSHENG.— A river in the Thayet district.— Ahmy-m. 

■ j KYOUK-MAW. — A revenue circle in the north-eastern township, Tavoy 
district, having an area of some 12 square miles of which barely one-sixth 
is under cultivation. Its main produce is rice. In 1870-77 the population 
numbered 1,690 souls, the land revenue was Es. 4,578, the amount of the 
capitation tax Es. 1,166 and tl^ gross revenue Es. 5,973. 
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Revenue, in Eupebs. 


Land. blotter ^ ^ j 

tion tax. taxes. 


Ybab. 


1878 - 74 ,., 
. 1874.75 .. 
.' 1870-76 

1876 - 77 . . 

1877 - 78 .. 


xvlCBjiH* "[\y^^c(rtn.^ 

eluding Garden, Total. 


11,253 


11,085 163 


16,117 582 


16,707 


17,411 


17,113 285 


19,660 


22,240 


17,043 5,465 


23,630 6,350 


23,179 6,212 


25,409 6,695 


30,454 7,190 
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24,383 

31,431 

30,761 

33,466 

38,414 


KYOUK-MAW. — A village in the Kya-gan circle, Myonng-mya town- 
ship, Bassein district, on the rightbank of the Ewe river, about 86 miles 
from its month, containing in 1877 546 inhabitants, who are engaged prin- 
cipally in fishing, fish-cming and salt-making, a few being cultivators. 

KYOTJK-NEE-MAW. — A revenue circle in the western township, Tavoy 
district, about 66 square miles in extent, but with very little cultivation, 
mainly of rice. ' In 1876-77 the population numbered 1,870 souls, the 
land revenue was Es. 1,705, the capitation tax Es. 1,526 and the gross 
■revenue E's. 4,612. 

KYOUE-PYOUK.— A revenue circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo district on 
the western coast of Eamree island near its northern end. It has an area 
of 25 square miles and a population of 2506 souls. Sugar is made to some 
extent in this circle. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 1,885, the 
amount of the capitation tax Es. 2,645 and the gross revenue Es. 4,624. 


^ KYOUK-TAING-PYENG.^ — A revenue circle in the Than-ly eng town- 
ship, Eangoon district, having the Than-lyeng circle on the west, the 
Poo-gan-doung circle on the north, the A-gwon (North) circle on the east and 
the Ewon (East) and Ewon (West) cii’cles on the south. It was originally a 
portion of Than-lyeng Myo-ma and the Myo-ooke of Than-lyeng and the ruler 
of the Ewon Shan, who occupied and gave then name to the Ewon circle, 
had continual disputes as to the limits of their respective juiisdictions. 
Prince Tharrawaddy, after he had ascended the throne of Burma as Koon- 
boung Aleng, visited Eangoon in 1840 A. D., and took the oiDportunity of 
settling the dispute. He fixed the Ewon boundary, which was marked by 
a stone-pillar on the hank of the Hmaw-won river, and cutting off the 
eastern part of Than-lyeng he formed it into an independent tract which he 
named Kyouk-taing-pyeng Taik or “the circle beyond the stone-pillar”. 
This arrangement was not of long dm^ation for on the annexation of Pegu 
it was fomid that Kyouk-tamg-i)yeng had again been joined to Than-lyeng. 
It thus remained till 1867-68 when it was again made independent of Than- 
■iyeng. 

The area under cultivation and the revenue realized during each of the 
last'five years were':— ■ ,■ 
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During the same period the population and agrieultural stock were 


Year. 

Population. 

Agbioultitbal Btock. 

Burmans. 

tjb 

EH 

i 

o 

■it 

a 

All others. 

Total. 

» 

o 

0 

1 

Cows, bulls, 
and bullocks. 

Goats. 

Carts. 

m 

fh 

g 

PM 

j Boats. 

1873-74 

1,409 

951 

756 


87 

3,203 

685 

109 


148 

240 

49 

1874-75 

1,620 

1,212 

505 


104 

3,441 

809 

284 

B 

204 

433 

11 

1875-76 . ■ t'. 

1,852 

2,210 

399 

3 

5 

4,469 

1,439 

205 

2 

184 

7U> 

13 

1876-77 

1,783 

1,902 

644 

11 

6 

4,346 

1,399 

378 

2 

147 

630 

22 

1877-78 

1,800 

2,251 

596 

13 

4 

4,664 

1,458 

314 

* * 

143 

635 

15 


KYOTJK-TAN.— A revenue circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo district, on the 
eastern coast of Oheduba, about 12 square miles in extent and with a popu- 
lation of 2,188 souls in 1876-77, when the land revenue was Es. 2,661 and 
the gross revenue Es. 5,212 of which Es. 2,348 were derived from tho 
capitation tax. The principal crops cultivated are rice and tobacco. 

KYOUK-TAN.— A revenue circle in the Myanoung township of the 
Henzada district, which now includes Gnyoung-myit-tshwai ; on the south 
is the Htan-thoon-beng, on the west the Kwon-daw and Pa-daw and 
on the north the Eng-lat circle of the Kyan-kheng to^vnship, whilst tho 
Myanoung Myoma circle separates it from tho Irrawaddy on the oast. 
By far the larger portion is under rice cultivation. In 1876 tho land 
revenue was Es. 13,652, the capitation tax Es. 5,987, the gross revonuo 
Es. 21,269 and the population 6,124. 

KYOUK-TAN. — A revenue circle in the Zaya township of tho Amhorst 
district, immediately south of and adjoining the town of Maulmain, with 
the Ngan-te ohcle on the east, the Salween river on the west and the 
Kaw-kha-nee circle on the south. It has a total area of about 5,000 acres. 
The eastern portion is upland and the remainder undulating and low. The 
soil is generally poor and by far the greater poriion is better adapted for 
gardens or orchards than for rice cultivation. The poinilation is very 
miscellaneous, the majority being Tavoyers, the rest largely natives of 
India, with many Chinese. In 1868 the population numbered 1,199, tho 
land tax was Es. 5,681 and the capitation tax Es. 1,625. In 1876 those 
were : 1,842, Es 5,444 and Es. 2,162 respectively. 

KYOUK-TAN. — A village in the Than-lyeng township, Eangoon district, 
on the right bank of the Emaw-won, about five miles from its moutli, and at 
the southern extremity of the Than-lyeng Koondan or range of low hills. It 
derives its name from the reef of rocks which stretches across tlie Ilmaw-woii 
andrenders the navigation difficult if not dangerous : on one of tliCHc, near tho 
centre of the stream, is a small white pagoda and adjoining and wx’st of the 
village on the river bank is a pagoda of considorablo anti(juity, though of 
no g^eat size ; it is said to have been built about tho same tinm as tlu^ 
Kyaik-kouk or Syriam pagoda, during tho life of Gaudama, who died 
in 543 B.C., hut there is no trustworthy authority for its origin and 
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Booddhism was Enknown in Burma at that time. This village is now the 
head-q[uarters of the Syriam division, which consists of the Than-lyeng and 
Ang;yee townships, and contains a Com't-house for the Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge and a police station. The population in 1877 was 407. 

KYOUK-TAN. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Zaya 
township of the Amherst district, on the east bank of the Salween and on 
the left or southern bank of the little Kyouk-tan, which separates it from 
Maulmain. It is so called from a reef of rocks {Kyouk-tan) near the village. 
In 1877 it had 568 inhabitants. 

KYOIJK-T SA-EIT.— A village in the Tsam-pa-na-go circle of the Marta- 
ban township, Amherst district, north of Kywai-khyan and, like it, between 
the Martaban hills on the west and the Salween on the east. In 1867 
this village had 257 inhabitants and 526 in 1877. 

KYOUK-TSOXJNG.-— A village of about 90 houses in the Kama town- 
ship, Thayet district, in the lower portion of the valley of the Ma-htoon 
stream and on the bank of that river, a few miles above the spot where the 
Pa-nee joins it from the north. It is the residence of the Thoogyee of 
the circle of the same name. 

KYOUK-TSOUNG.— A revenue cii-ele in the Kama township, Thayet 
district, lying in the lower portion of the valley of Ma-htoon river, bound- 
ed N. E. by the Pa-douk and S. W. by the Pan-deng hills and having 
an area of 16 square miles. The population in 1872 was found to 
number 2,429 souls of whom some 300 were Khyeng, and the cultivated 
area measm’ed 2,877 acres, of which 154 were toungya. The larger 
portion of the circle occupies, comparatively, plain land to the S. W. of the 
river, which here takes a large bend to the N. E ; this is weU cultivated with 
rice, 2,092 acres in the circle being planted with that cereal. The taxes in 
1872 amounted to Es. 2,540. This ch’cle has been held hereditarily since 
1145 B.E. ; in 1861 the Thoogyee of Taw-ma, to the south, died and in 
1862 the Thoogyee of Kyee-mee, to the north, was dismissed for bribery and 
these two were joined to Kyouk-tsoung, and in 1871 Tshan-doon, to the 
east, was also added. It contains several fairly sized villages : Taw-ma of 
113 houses in the southern comer of the plain country on the right bank 
and near to the Ma-htoon ; Kyouk-tsoung further north and on the river, 
with 88 houses, Kyee-mee still higher up the valley with 80 houses ; and 
Ma-gyee, with 54 houses, on the left bank a little below Kyee-mee. In 1876 
the population was 2,831, the land revenue Es. 4,019, the capitation tax 
Es. 2,973 and the gross revenue Es. 7,213. 

KYOUK-TSWOT-GYO.— A small unnavigable river in the_ Thayet 
district which rises in the slopes of the Pegu Eoma and falls into the 
Irrawaddy just above the large village of Gnyoung-beng-tshiep. 

KYOUK-TWENG.— -A revenue circle in the north-eastern township 
of the Tavoy district, very sparsely cultivated and with a small population 
of Kareng. The main products ai’e sessamum and cardamoms. In 1876 
the population was 820, the capitation tax Es. 473, the land revenue 
Es. 265 and the gross revenue Es. 752. 

KYOUNG.— A village in the Ewon (West) circle, Than-lyeng township, 
Eangoou district, situated on a small feeder of the Pyen-ma-gan stream. 
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The inhabitants, who are principally Shan agriculturists, numbered 
62S in 1877. 

KYOUNG-G-OON.— A revenue circle, about 32 square miles in extent 
in the southei-n portion of the Kyoung-goon township (now joined to 
Tsam-bay-roon) in the Bassein district, on the left bank of the Meng-ma- 
naing stream and Daga river, not very extensively cultivated with rice. 
It is generally low and covered with grass and tree-forest. It contains one 
large village, Kyoung-goon, on the bank of the Daga. In 1870 the 
population numbered 5,872 souls, the capitation tax was Es. 6,485, the 
land revenue Es. 11,315 and the gross revenue Es. 18,435. 

KYOUNG-GOON.— Formerly a township in the Bassein district, but 
now joined to Tsam-bay-roon. 

KYOUNG-GOON.— A village in the circle of the same name in tlie 
Tsam-bay-roon township of the Bassein district, on the western bank of the 
Daga river about 45 miles from the junction of the latter with the Nga-won. 
In 1867 it was the head-quarters of a township of the same name and had 
602 inhabitants : in 1876 in had 959 inhabitants. Lat. 17° 5' 30' N. Long. 
95° 16' 30" E. 

KYOUNG-GOON. — A long, narrow revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhee 
township, Eangoon district, north of the town of Eangoon, from which it is 
separated by the Meng-ga-la-doon circle. The eastern boundary is the 
Eangoon and Prome road, running along the crest of the Pegu Eoraa 
mountains and separating it from the Ee-tho circle of the Hpoung-leng town- 
ship, and the western the river Hlaing in the south and the Lien-goon 
circle in the north, whilst the Hmaw-bhee circle lies on its northern border. 
It is traversed from south to north by the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Eailway, 
with a station at Hlaw-ga 19 miles from Eangoon. The eastern portion 
consists of hiUy ^ound covered with tree and shrub-forest and highly 
intersected by ravines ; towards the south-west and west are rice plains 
drained by small tidal streams, tributaries of the Hlaing. The soil is poor 
and, as in all the neighbouring low lands, the water a few feet below tho 
surface is brackish so that the inhabitants have to depend on tanks for theii’ 
water supply. The majority of the villages, aU small and of no importairce, 
are situated on the eastern edge of the plain. 

The area imder cultivation and the revenue dming each of the last five 
years were : — 


Yeab. 

Aeea, in acres. 

Ee VENUE, IN EuPEES. 

Eice, in- 
cluding 
fallow. 

Garden. 

. .. . 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Lancl. 

Capita- 
tion tax. 

All other 
taxes* 

Total. 


7,614 



7,666 

18,149 

4,7B0 

10 

17,989 


1 7,918 

40 


7,967 

18,917 

6,206 

9 

19,181 


9,849 

212 


10,061 

^ 17,669 

4,766 

7 

22,821 


9,671 

271 

216 

10,168 

i 16,498 

4,848 

10 

21,861 


9,882 

296 

198 

9,876 

16,626 

! i 

4,498 

7 

21,125 
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and the population and agricultural stock : — 


Yeae. 

Population. 

Ageicultueal Stock. 

Burmans. 

.S 

,ca 

Ed 

i 

§ 

N 

i 

All others. 

Total.;, 

to 

03 

O 

& 

Cows, hulls 
and bullocks. 

Goats. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 1 

1873-74 

1,916 

246 

903 

396 


3,460 

1,189 

308 

2 

315 

308 

1 

1874-75 

2,207 

539 

1,048 

547 ] 

11 

4,352 

1,148 

247 


284 

420 

7 

1875-76 

1,583 

505 

1,440 

557 

30 

4,115 

948. 

486 

n 

297 

506 


1876-77 

1,765 

489 

1,139 

543 

20 

3,956 

769 

355 

9 

285 

422 ^ 

2 

1877-78 

1,811 

257 

966 

493 

12 

3,593 

517 

140 

3 

. 

163 

268 

1 


KYOUNG-KWEE. — A revenue circle in the Henzada township of the 
Henzada district, north-west of Henzada, with good soil and well cultivated 
with rice. The inhabitants, who are mainly cultivators and fishermen, who 
work the pond fisheries in the circle, numbered 6,809 in 1876 and in that 
year the land revenue was Es. 14,401, the capitation tax Es. 5,287 and the 
gross revenue Es. 20,722. 

KYOUNG-TAIK.— -A village with a population of 613 souls in 1877, on 
the Twaii-te Taw-gyee in the La-wa-dee circle, Angyee township, Eangoon 
district, inhabited chiefly by Pwo Kareng. 

KYOUNG-TSOO.— A coUection of some 70 houses on the south, and 
forming a part, of the outskirts of the G-ywon-doung portion of the town 
of Kama. 


' ^ 


flu^ 
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KYWAI-KHYAN. — A village in the Tsam-pa-na-go circle of the Marta- 
ban township, Amherst district, between the Martaban hills and the 
Salween. In 1867 the inhabitants numbered 263 souls and 524 in 1877. 


KYWAI-KHYAN.— A village in the Moot-kyee circle, Martaban town- 
ship, Amherst district, to the west of the Martaban hills, west of Moot-kyee 
and near the Kha-daing stream. In 1867 the population numbered 368 
souls and 1,111 in 1877. 


KYWA_I-LOO. — A small village in the northern township of the San- 
doway district, on the Tan-lwai river, inhabited princixsaUy by Burmese, at 
which is stationed a small police force. It is about nine miles by road from 
Tsha-pyeng and by river can only be reached by small boats. In 1876 it 
had 962 inhabitants. 


KYWAI-LOO. — A I’evenue circle in the northern townshij) of the San- 
doway district, extending westwards from the Arakan hills, south of the 
La-moo-lek-ya and Tsha-byeng circles, with the Tan-lwai circle inter- 
vening between it and the seacoast. Though of considerable area it is, 
owing to its mountainous nature, but sparsely cultivated by its small 
Burmese population, who grow sessamum and tobacco principally. In 1876 
the land revenue was Es. 2,851, the capitation tax Es. 2,262, the gross 
revenue Es. 7,931 and the population 2,333. 


a I , 
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KYWAI-LOO-LENG. — A village in the Prome district in 18 80 40 N. 
and 95° 34' 5" E., about a mile west of the northern end oi the town oi 
Poungday, inhabited mainly by rice cultivators. 

KYWAI-LOO-LENG.— A revenue cncle in the Prome district west of 
Poungday, well cultivated with rice but containing few villages, oi winch 
Kywai-loo-leng-ga-le in the west is the largest.^ In 1870 the population was 

523, the land revenue Rs. 780 and the capitation tax Es. 490.^ 

KIWAI-RAL— A revenue circle in the Pa-doung township, Ihomo dis- 
trict, on the Tha-nee stream, which now includes Ro-tha. iho 
village is of the same name as the circle and is close to the iha-iie.o, “le 
most cultivated portion of the tract. In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 1,0 jn, 
the capitation tax Rs. 1,405, the gross revenue Es. 2,037 and the population 

1,271. . 

KYWAI-RAI.— A village in the Pa-doung township, Prome district, in 
18° 43' 25" N. and 95° 4' 40" E. on the bant of the Tha-nee river a short 
distance below the mouth of the Bhoo-ro. 

KYWAI-THB.— -A small unnavigable stream which rises in the Myit- 
myeng-doung spur of the Pegu Roma and, flowing south-west, traverses tho 
Gnyoung-beng-tshiep circle of the Thayet district and falls into the Irra- 
waddy a little above Thayet-taw, after having been joined by tho Tsit-tsa-ba 
and the Mywe-bwe. The bed is sandy and the banks moderately steep and 
fringed with bamboo and Eng {Dipierocarpm tv,bercuUitus). 

KTWON. — A small river in the Shwe-doung township, Promo district, 
which has its source in the Poung-khyot circle near the southern boundary 
of the district and flows northwards through rice fields to tho Irrawaddy 
at Shwe-gyo-goon village just below the town of Shwe-doung, receiving tho 
irainage of the vaUey between the Prome or Toimg-gyeo and tho Shwo-nat- 
toung or Kho-lan ranges. It is not navigable for boats and tho banks aro 
steep ; sandstone is found in its bed as in those of nearly all its tributaries. 

ETWON-BOTJK. — ^A village in the Zien circle of the Central or Sando- 
way township, Sandoway district, lying on both banks of tho little Zien 
stream, about four miles from its confluence with the Sandoway river which 
it joins near the village of Tsheng-khoung. In 1877 the inhabitants num- 
bered 910 souls. 

KYWON-DAING. 

circle, Mye-dai township, Thayet district, 
sixty houses. 

KIWON-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Promo district on the light 
bank of the Irrawaddy about five miles above tho southern boundary of the 
^strict. The lai’gest village is Thoo-le-dan — or Thoo-ro-dan — on the bank 
of the river at the mouth of a stream of the same name, and the other ham- 
lets are almost all on the river’s edge. The inhabitants, who aro princi- 
pally rice cultivators and gardeners with a few petty traders and fisher- 
men, numbered 3,168 in 1876, when the land revouuo was lis. 3,787, tho 
• capitation tax Es. 8,387 and the gross revenue Rs. 7,818. Tho circle now 
includes Tshan-rwa, Tsit-tamg and Lee-bwai. 

KYWON-BAW-HLA. — A revenue ciroleintho Promo district, adjoining 
■ and west of the southern part of the town of Poungday. In 1876 the popula- 


A village on the Pa-de river in the Shwe-ban-daw 


It has not more than fifty or 
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tion was G,382, tlie land revenue Bs. 3,248, the capitation tax Es. 6,463 
and the gross revenue Es. 19,668. This circle now includes Hpa-lan-bwai 
and Tsoung-beng. 

mi ^^^yON-GA-LE. — A village in the Kama circle, Kama township, 
Thayet district, containing somewhat over 100 houses. 

KYWON-GA-LE. — A large village of nearly 200 houses in 19° 3' 50 " N. 
lat. and 96° 13' 30" E. long., in the Gnyoung-beng-tshiep circle, Mye-dai 
township, Thayet district, on a large island a little to the north of Gnyoung- 
beng-tshiep. In the Biu'mese time it was not registered as a village and a 
few years ago it contained only 130 houses. 

KYWON-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Prome district lying east of 
the Myit-ma-kha and south of the Wek-poot. Included in it are the old 
Kywon-goon, Tsa-ba-gyway and Toung-lwe circles. Kywon-goon, in the 
north, Toung-lwe, in the north-east, and Mye-nan-the, a little to the south of 
the river in the west, are the largest villages. Eice is cultivated in the 
northern portion and in patches in the southern. Close to the little village 
of Khyomig-bya is the Kya-eng formed by a depression in the land and 
receivmg its water-supply from the drainage of the surrounding country ; 
it is of no importance except as a small fishery. 

KYWON-KHYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Thee-kweng township, 
Bassein district, with an estimated area of 38 square miles, between the 
Ta-beng and Le-tshoo circles of the same township. To the west the 
country is undulating and covered with bamboos and wood-oil trees and 
the largest portion. of the circle is uncultivated, open waste. In the 
north and in the south there are some rice fields. The inhabitants 
are agriculturists and fishermen. The circle is weU intersected by roads. 
In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 8,653, the capitation tax Es. 4,250, the 
gross revenue Es. 14,084 and the population 4,561. 

KYWON-MA-NGAY. — A \uUage in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon- 
Idiwa district, m 16° 25' N. and 95° 12' E. on a creek of the same name at 
its junction with the Irrawaddy exactly opposite the large village of Kywon- 
pya-that. The general occupation of the inhabitants, mostly Talaing and 
munbering sorde 600 souls, is cutting rattans and the manufacture of 
salt. After the rains they go down to the seaeoast to fish. 

KYWON-PYA-THAT. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township 
of the Thoon-khwa district, lying between two branches of the Irrawaddy 
which unite at its southern extremity and are joined on its northern by the 
Tha-rwot creek. To the north are the Kywon-bouk and Kyoon-pa-doot 
circles. The whole circle is deeply intersected by numerous interlacing creeks 
dividing it into a group of islands. It is low and swampy and subject to 
inundations. The most important village is Kywon-pya-that in about the 
centre of the western border of the circle. In 1876 it had 4,077 inhabit- 
ants and lu’oduced a gross revenue of Es. 11,562, of which Es. 4,088 were 
derived from the land, Es. 4,678 from the capitation tax and the rest from 
the net tax. 


KYWON-PYA-THAT. — A village on the bank of a branch of the Irra- 
waddy on the western borders of the circle of the same name in the Shwe- 
loung township of the Thoon-khwa district. 





KYWON-PYA-THAT— A large tidal creek in the Thoon-khwa district 
forming the lower portion of the Pan-ta-naw, which unites on both sides hy 
numerous inosculating creeks with the other streams which traverse the 
Shwe-loung township, and a short distance from the coast joins the Ixe- 
tsoo-daing and fails into the sea as the Irrawaddy. 

■LA-BWOT-KHYAN-MYOUK.— A revenue circle in the Shwo-loung 
township of the Thoon-khwa district. On the north are the Kyoon-pa-daw 
and Kyoon-pa-doop circles of the same township, on the east the Kyoou- 
toon circle, on the south the La-bwot-khyan Toung circle and on 
the west the Kweng-bouk-gyee, Kyoon-ta-nee and Pyeng-ina-goon 
circles. Lying in the south of the delta of the Irrawaddy, between tlio 
Pyeng-za-loo and Irrawaddy mouths of that river, the country generally 
is low, liable to inundation, and highly intersected by tidal crooks Iringed 
with low forest and with dhanee palms {Nipa Friiticans.) Towards 
the north there is some rice cultivation. The circle is inhabited principally by 
Kareng. In 1876 the population was 4,221, the land revenue Es. 10,730, the 
capitation tax Es. 4,858 and the gross revenue Es. 5,698. 

LA-BWOT-KHYAN-TOIJNG. — Or South La-bwot-Miyan— -is a royenuo 
circle in the Shwe-loung township of the Thoon-khwa district, immediately 
to the south of La-bwot-khyan-myouk (or north) and, like it, lying between 
the Pyeng-za-loo and the Irrawaddy. The ch'cle is a net-work of tidal creeks 
and the inhabitants, who are mainly Burmans, are largely engaged in lish- 
ing. In 1876 the population was 4,488, the land revenue Es. C,514, the capi- 
tation tax Es. 4,640 and the gross revenue Es. 20,468, of which nearly half 
was derived from the tax on fishing nets. 

LA-BWOT-KOO-LA. — A revenue circle in the Myoung-mya township, 
Bassein district, lying in the angle formed by the Ewe and the Moung-mya- 
houng channels and bounded on the south by the Oon-beng which separates 
it from the Lai-byouk circle. It is very extensively cultivated and only 
towards the south is there any waste land. The principal means of com- 
munication is by water : there are no regular roads, though carts go from 
village to village after the crops have been reaped. The inhabitants are 
mainly engaged in rice cultivation and some in sea and river fishing. La- 
bwot-koo-la on the bank of the Tha-raw-boon (the head-waters of the Ewe) 
with 1,800 inhabitants and Da-rai-bouk with 679 inhabitants are the largest 
viEages. In 1876 the population was 5,390, the capitation tax Es. 5,760, the 
land revenue Es. 10,630 and the gross revenue 16,933. 

LA-BWOT-KOO-LA. — A large village in the revenue circle of the same 
name, Myoung-mya township, Bassein district, on the western bank of the 
Ewe river (in this part of the district caUed the Tha-raw-boon Ee-gyaw) in 
a well-cultivated rice tract eight miles south-east of Myoung-mya. The 
inhabitants, who numbered 1,800 in 1877, are engaged principally in petty 
trading, in fishing and in rice cultivation. Lat. 16“ 31 ' N. Long. 95° 3' 30" E . 

_ LA-BWOT-TA. — ^A tidal creek in the Myoung-mya township, Bassein 
district, connecting the Thek-ngay-thoung on the west with the Ewe on the 
•east. It is navigable by river steamers for about three miles inwards from 
•the mouth in the Thek-ngay-thoung and is traversible at all times by boats 
of from 80 to 90 feet in length without masts. 
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LA-BWOT-TA. — A large village in the Kya-gan circle, Myonng-mya 
township, Bassein district, with a population of 1,211 souls in 1877, on the 
Ewe river at the mouth of the La-bwot-ta stream. The principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants duriug the dry season is the manufacture of nga-pee, 
or lish paste, and at this time the greater number go to the mouth of the Ewe 
river for the sea fishing whilst some go to other villages as Hpo-doot, Ta-man- 
lihyoimg, &c., where they form temporary hamlets and make salt. The 
principal trade of the place is in these two articles, salt and nga-pee. Lat. 
IE’ 8' N. Long. 94° 59' E. A small Police force is quartered in this village. 

LA-BWOT-TA-EOOP. — ^A tidal creek in the Myoung-mya township, 
Bassein district, running east and west between the Thek-ngay-thoung and 
Ewe rivers, the latter of which it joins just above La-bwot-ta village. Boats 
60 feet in length, but without masts, can pass through it at all times and 
seasons. 

LA-BWOT-TA-EOOP. — ^A village in the Kya-gan circle, Myoung-mya 
township, Bassein district, on both banks of the La-bwot-ta-roop stream 
about two miles from its western entrance and about 20 miles from the 
sea, the residence of the Thoogyee of the circle. The inhabitants, whose 
principal occupation is the manufactm'e of nga-pee or fish paste, numbered 
629 in 1877. 

L A-GrWON-BYBNG. — A long and narrow revenue circle in the Hpoung- 
leng township of the Eangoon district having the Htan-daw-gyee circle on 
the north, the Zaing-ga-naing circle on the east, the liha-ra-kywon circle 
on the south and tho Ma-hoo-ra circle on the west. Towards the south the 
country is slightly undulating with rice cultivation and open, waste ifiains ; 
towards the north are low laterite ridges covered with bamboo and tree- 
forest in which are found Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolabriformis), Pyeng-ma 
{Laycrstrceinia regince) and Ka-gnyeng {Dipterocarpus alattis). The inhabit- 
ants during the last three years were : — 

1875. 1876. 1877. 

.Burmese . . . . 580 848 658 

TiiMng .. .. 30 

Kareiig .. ♦. 2,309 2,021 2,366 

Other races ,, .. 21 45 50 

Total .. 2,940 2,905 3,074 

The area under cultivation and revenue during the last five years were : — 
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and tlie agricultural stock : — 


Year. 


s'l 

^ rCl 

o<rs ‘ 
O fl 


1873-74 




1,200 

1,006 

388 

368 

275 

22 

1874-75 




225 

331 

261 

12 

1876-76 

« » 



‘ 1,305 

516 

846 

271 


1876-77 


• * ' ■ ■ 


1,309 

648 

377 

250 

i ' - •; ■" 

1877-78 

.. 


*• 

1,482 

682 

408 

341 

i 


LAI-BYOTJK. — A. revenue circle in the Myoung-mya township, Basseiu 
district, with an area of about 77 square miles, lying between the Bwe and 
the Thek-ngay-thoung rivers, or rather mouths of the Irrawaddy, andbouuded 
on the north by the Myoimg-mya-houng and the Oon-beng channels and on 
the south by the La-bwot-ta-roop. A range of low lime hills nins parallel to 
the Bassein river, near its left bank, and crops out at the village of Kyoxik- 
tan-gyee the inhabitants of which find employment in quarrying and biu-n- 
ing the lime. There are no proper cart roads but there are footpaths from 
village to village. The principal cultivation is in the north of the chcle. 
In 1876 the population was 2,546, the land revenue Rs. 4,513, the capita- 
tion tax Rs. 2,932 and the gross revenue Rs. 7,701. 

LAI-DAW. — A revenue circle in- the Ta-pwon township of the Honzada 
district. The ^eater portion of the country is covered with grass jungle, 
with Sha {Acacia catechu) and Tha-bye {Eugenia sp.) intermixed. In 1876 
the population was 6,104, the land revenue Rs. 5,061, the capitation tax Rs. 
5,492 and the gross revenue Rs. 10,854. 

LAI-RWA. — ^A revenue circle in the Prome district to the south-east 
of Prome lying between the Zay river on the east and the Prome hills on 
the west, and containing eight of the old village tracts, viz., Lai-rwa, Za- 
noung-deng, Meng-dat, Bya-haw, Lai-gyee, Tsheng-baik, Kyv'ai-reng and 
Toung-ya-ngay. In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 1,521, the capitation 
tax Rs. 840, the gross revenue Rs. 2,536 and the population 852. 

LAI-RWA, — Arevenue circle in the Pa-doung township, Prome district, 
separated from the Rwa-boo-le cii-cle by the Tha-nee stream. It con- 
tains two of the old circles, viz., Lai-rwa and Tsoon-gan and is fairly 
weU cultivated with rice. In 1876 the land revenue was Rs. 540, the cap- 
itation tax Rs. 495, the gross revenue Rs. 1,085 and the population 874 
souls. 

LA-MAING. — A small river in the Amherst district formed by the 
junction of numerous mountain streams which have their sources In the 
western slopes of the Toung-gnyo range. After a short westerly course it 
falls into the sea in 15° 28' N. about 20 miles above the mouth of tho Re. 

' LA-MOO. ^A small river in the Sandoway district which rises in the 
western slopes of the Arakan mountains and falls into the sea opposite 
Ramree Island, south of the mouth of the Ma-ee. 
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LA-MOO-KHyiE.— A village in the Theng-gan-nek circle, Eamree 
township, Kyouk-hpyoo district, on the east coast of Eamree Island, about a 
mile inland and about the same distance north of Theng-gan-nek, with a 
population in 1877 of 550 souls. 

LA-MOO-LEK-YA. — A revenue circle in the northern township of the 
Sandoway district, extending from the Arakan Eoma to the sea, separated 
from Ma-ee on the north by the La-moo stream and on the south from the 
Khareng-gyee, Kywai-loo and Tan-lwai circles by the Kywai-raing spur and 
the Tsha-byeng river. Its estimated area is 150 square miles; the 
greater portion is mountainous and densely wooded and but a small part 
is suited for regular cultivation. In 1876 the inhabitants, who are mainly 
Arakanese, numbered 985, the land revenue was Es. 848, the capitation tax 
Es. 799 and the gross revenue Es. 2,493. The name is derived from its 
position on the right (Anglice left) bank of the La-moo to distinguish it 
from the La-moo Lek-wai {Left La-moo), once independent but now joined 
to Ma-ee. 

LAMPBE IShMT).— See Sullivan’a Island. 

LAN-THA-MAING.— A village in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon-khwa 
district, about 17 miles S. by E. from Shwe-loung as the crow flies. It has 
a population of about 550 souls. 

LA-WA-DEE. — A revenue circle in the Angyee township, Eangoon 
district, 105 square miles in extent ; on the north it adjoins Kaw-hmoo and 
len-da-poora from which it is separated by an imaginary line drawn 
through the Taw-gyee from the Kyouk-ka-lway stream on the west to the 
Ta-koo-khyan on the east ; on the south it is bounded by the To, and on 
the east it is separated by the Taw-kha-ran and other streams from the 
Htan-ma-naing circle. Towards the west the ground undulates to some 
extent and is covered with tree-forest whEst towards the north and east 
there is some forest and elsewhere rice land. The whole of the circle is 
naturally fertile ; a considerable portion was reduced almost to a swamp after 
the first Anglo-13urmese war owing to the sEting up of one of the main 
streams — the Ka-ma-ka-lwon. There was formerly a large vElage of this 
name on its banks which was entirely deserted after the war, the 
inhabitants, who used to keep the bed clear, enaigrating to Maulmain, and 
now, durmg the dry season, there is not a trace of the watercom’se remain- 
ing even in places where large boats used to anchor. 

The population in 1858-59 and during the last four years was : — 


- XEAB. 

Burmese. 

Talaing. 

Kareng. 

Shan. 

All other 
races. 

Total. 

1858-59 



146 

1,533 

2,184 

■ 


3,843 

1874.-75 


. ■ 

1,113 

2,720 

2,145 

12 

12 

6,072 

1875-76 


• • 

1,090 

3,019 

2,376 

13 

93 

6,591 

1876-77 



2,084 

1,987 

2,136 

170 

98 

6,475 

1877-78 


■ ■ . . 

1,688 

3,434 

2,253 

319 

140 

7,829 



1^* A. 


LA.W-THA.W . — K small stream rising in the marshy ground to the east 
of Prome and bringing thence the surplus waters of the swamps which, fed 
by the Shwe-lay and other streams from the eastward, are the source of the 


Abea, in Acres, 


Eevento, in Eupees, 


7,828 16,872 9,893 422 25,187 


7,615 213 


8,501 228 


1874-75 


3,867 319 .. 9,186 18,987 7,715 7 5 26,777 

9,403 335 8 8,746 19,279 8,040 260 27,580 

9,712 375 44 10,131 20,992 8,838 161 29,091 


and the amcnltural stock 


2ai5 I 442 


2,022 378 


2,031 380 
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2,276 458 
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The Karens and Shan are garden and rice cultivators and the Tal- 
aing were formerly nearly all salt or salt-pot makm’s but many have taken 
to agi-iculture as, owing to importation, salt-ma,kmg has ceased to be as 
remimerative as formerly. The potteries are at the villages oi Ivwon-khyan- 
goon, Taw-ba-lwai and Ma-yan. The earth is obtained from the high gromic 
of the “ Twan-te Taw-gyee.” These potswere sold at Es. SO to 40 per hundred 
in 1868 and in 1877 at from Es. 75 to Es. 90 per hundred. The highest priw. 
known before the annexation of Pegu is said to have been Es. lo per hundred. 

The principal villages are Kwon-kliyan-goonj Thoon-ldiwa and ivj oiing-- 
The area under cultivation and the revenue during the last live 


years were : — 
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Zay, a river >¥ 111011 , changmg its name more than once as it flows south, 
reaches the sea as the “ Bangoon river.” Eunning almost due west through 
low ground covered with orchards of coeoanuts, plantains, mangoes and 
betel palms, it joins the Na-weng immediately behind the town of Prome. 

LA-YA. — A large and highly fertile circle in the Tsit-toung township 
of the Shwe-gyeng district, bounded on the east by the Tsit-toung, on the 
south by the Tsit-toung, the Kha-ra-tshoo creek, and a small creek which 
runs for a very short distance between these streams and on the west 
by the new canal from the Pegu to the Tsit-toung river. On the west 
and south it adjoins the Bangoon district. A small triangular portion 
on the north-west, with the apex to the south, was taken from it in 1877 
and added to the Ma-yen-za-ya circle of Bangoon. The surface of the 
country is flat and, except in the north-west and west, well cultivated with 
rice. In 1876 the population was 3,856, the land revenue Bs. 8,998, the 
capitation tax Bs. 3,845 and the gross revenue Es. 20,693. _ None of the 
villages are of any importance. The only crop cultivated is rice. This 
cii’cle contains some valuable and important fisheries. 

LAY-DEE. — A village in the Tham-boo-la circle, Mye-dai township, 
Thayet district, of about 60 houses. 

LAY-DEE-EA.N-HLA. — A revenue ehcle in the Henzada township, 
Henzada district. The general aspect of this chcle is that of a large plain 
cultivated with rice. In 1876 the population was 8,101, the land revenue 
Bs. 16,886, the capitation tax Bs. 6,155 and the gross revenue Es. 23,863. 

LAY-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district on the west 
bank-of the Tsit-toung, north-west of Toung-ngoo, very extensively culti- 
vated, especially with rice. In 1876 the population was 3,991, the land 
revenue Bs. 4,052, the capitation tax Bs. 3,040 and the gross revenue Es. 
7,934. 

LAY-MAY. — Literally “ Blackneeks.” A small sept of Bghai, number- 
ing about 1,000 souls, so called by the Burmese on account of the black 
rings which they wear round their necks, and by the rest of the clan known 
as Brec or Pray. They live in the Toung-ngoo district, north-east of 
Toung-ngoo, and go about almost naked. They are the Ishmaelites among 
the Kareng ; their hand is against every one ^d everyone’s hand is against 
them ; they are savage, treacherous and ignorant and live chiefly by 
plunder. 

LAY-MEE-KHO.— A village in the Prome district in 18° 48' 50" N. and 
95° 28' 40" E. on the bank of the small Shwe-lay stream, twelve miles 
east of Prome. The inhabitants are principally rice cultivators. 

LAY-MEE-KHO. — A revenue circle in the Prome district about 13 
miles east of Prome containing a good deal of rice land and including three 
village tracts, Lay-mee-kho, Be-nek and Keng-tee. In 1876 the population 
was 682, the land revenue Es. 1,471 and the capitation tax Es. 807. 

LE-GNYA. — A river in the Mergui district which has its source in 
about 13° 45’ N. in the main range, here not more than 25 miles from the 
seacoast, and flows with a tortuous course, but generally north, for some 60 
miles, past the village of the same name the head-quarters of a_ township, 
w'hen it turns west and falls into ^Tiale’s Bay some 30 miles further on. 
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The coast between its month and that of the extreme southem brpch of the 
Tenasserim fui'ther north, is divided into numerous islands by highly 
tomSg tidal ereeis. This river is navigable by boats some distance 
above Le-gnya, beyond which for some miles the effect oi the tide is felt. 

The bed is sandy and nanddy and its mouth very broad. Some distance 
up there are ed^es and whirlpools which render its navigation by unskilled 

boatmen dangerous. _ „ „ m 

Ll-GNYA.— A smaU vfflagein ^ergui diskict of the Tenas^^^^^^ 

division, on the left bank of the Le-gnya river m 11 29 N. Lat. ^ W 
E. Long. 30 miles from its mouth and 78 miles south-east of Meigiu, 
the head-quarters of the township of the same name. Luring the Smmese 
rule it was a large and populous place but it is now a long, 
with about 181 inhabitants, aU Sianmse and all 

buildings are the Court-house and a Police-station. The name is Siamese 
and means an open elevated plain. 

LE-GNYA.— A township in the Mergui district, extending from the 
crest of the main range on the east to the sea on the west, including many oi 
the islands of the Archipelago, and stretching up northwaa-d along the coast 
to the Mergui township, the Tenasserim township extending southward be- 
tween it and the hills for more than half its length. In the south it adjmns 
Ma-lee-won. It contains only two circles Le-gnya and Bhoot-pyeng. The 
head-quarters are at Le-gnya. The greater part of the country is moun- 
tainous and covered with forest and the area under cultivation is small. In 
1876 the population, composed of Malays, Siamese and Chinese, numbered 
3,117, the land revenue was Es. 2,661 and the gross revenue Es. 4,685. 

LE-GNYA.— A revenue circle in the Mergui district of considerable 
extent occupying the valley of the Le-gnya river and extending northwards 
to the Tenasserim. In 1876 the population was 1,269, the land revenue 
Es. 1,290 and the capitation tax Es. 871. The largest village is Bhoot- 
pyeng, 100 miles B. E. of Mergui with 436 Siamese, Chinese and Malay 
mhabitants in 1876. The two former are cultivators whilst the Chinese 
work tin mines in various places at some distance from the village. 

LEK-GYEE. — A revenue circle in the Prome district to the eastward 
of Prome amongst the spurs of the Pegu Eoma mountains. Though it 
contains 18 of the old village tracts, viz., La-la-mai, Tha-hpan-gaing, 
Za-rit, Dee-thwai-kyouk, Thayet-kaing-gyo, 0-gwai, Ko-ran-dan, Kan-bya, 
Koung-kyai, Haing-shoo-ma-hla, Koo-la-the-gyee, Shwe-ga-ro-thaing and 
Lek-gyee and is of some extent yet it is sparsely inhabited and yields but a 
pmall revenue from land and capitation tax. Yarious kinds of excellent 
timber such as Eng {Diperoearpus tiiberculatus) and Pyeng-gado (Xylia 
dolahriformis) are found on the hills with which this circle is intersected. 
In 1876 the population was 903, the land revenue Es. 988, the capitation 
tax Es. 943 and the gross revenue Es. 1,981. 

LEK-HTEK. — A revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst 
district, which now includes Ea-ma-wek. It extends from the Toung-gnyo 
, ' ■ range on the east to the Ka-ma-oot circle which separates it from the 
Salween. It has Kwan-te on the north and Ka-law-thwot on the south. 
A considerable portion is upland and the rest is plain country but liable to 
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intindation towards the south from the defective drainage ; of late years, 
however, much has been done in improving the existing waterways and in 
excavating others. In 1868 the population of the two circles, then separate 
and independent, was 2,812, the land revenue was Es. 6,683 and the capita- 
tion tax Es. 2,925. In 1876 there were 3,166 iahabitants, principally 
Talaing, the land revenue was Es. 6,847 and the capitation tax Es. 8,242. 
The only village of any importance is Ka-ma-wek which in 1877 had 989 
inhabitants. 

LEK-KHAIK. — A village in the Kaw-hmoo circle, An-gyee township, 
Eangoon district, about six miles north of Kwon-khyan-goon, inhabited 
principally by Talaing a few of whom are rice cultivators but the major 
portion salt-manufacturers. Near it are the ruins of a large pagoda, one 
of the most considerable of the 37 great pagodas of An-gyee. In 1877 it 
had a population of 277 souls. 

LEK-KHOOT. — A small river in the Bassein district which rises in 
the Arakan hills and after a S. E. course of Uttle more than eight miles 
falls into the Bassein rather more than two miles above the village of 
Kyouk-khyoung-gyee and about a mile below the mouth of the Da-ga. It 
is navigable by small boats at all times of the tide for about two 'miles 
from its mouth. 

LEK-KHOOT. — A creek in the Bassein district which joins the Pe- 
beng river on the south-east and communicates with the Myo on the north 
and the Bassein river on the west by the Thai-bhyoo and Zhe creeks respec- 
tively. In the rains it is navigable by boats of 500 baskets burden which, 
however, cannot pass into the Bassein as the Zhe only admits boats during 
the flood tides and then but as far as the market in the town of Bassein. 

LEK-KHOOT-KOON. — A village in the Zhe-pa-thway circle, Angyee 
township, Eangoon district, about one and half miles east of Ka-gnyeng- 
goon, pleasantly situated a few hundred yards from the seacoast. The 
inhabitants — who ai-e principally Talaing and cultivators or agricultural 
labourers — numbered about 250 in 1858 and 638 in 1877. In the neighbour- 
hood are the three small villages of Ta-ma-ta-kaw, Zhe-pa-thway (which gives 
its name to the cirele) and Kareng-khyoung. 

LEK-KHOOT-PENG. — A revenue circle in the Prome district a few 
miles east of Prome, now joined to Koon-rwa-leng. 

LEK-KHOOT-PENG. — A village in the Koon-rwa-leng cirele, Ma-ha- 
tha-man township, Prome district, close to the left bank of the Irrawaddy 
and some two miles north of the mouth of the Na-weng river, in 18° 50' 30" 
N. and 96° 15' 56" E., lying in an open waste plain on the bank of a rivulet 
which falls into the Irrawaddy and near to a natural swampy reservoir of 
water. The inhabitants, who numbered 521 in 1877, are mainly gardeners 
and rice cultivators. 

LEK-KHWA-D'WE.— A revenue circle, 65 sguare miles in extent, in 
the An township, Kyouk-hpyoo district, between the seacoast and the west- 
ern watershed of the valley of the An. Towpds the west it is divided into 
islancls by numerous tidal creeks. Li 1876 it had an Arakanese population 
of 1,531 souls, the land revenue was Es. 1,743, the capitation tax Es. 1,291 
and the gross revenue Es. 3,154. 
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LEK-MYOUNGS- A small but increasing village in tbe Pyong-bonk 
circle, Mye-dai township, Thayet district, in a moderate sized nee plain 
at the north-western extremity of which is the little village of Kyouk-ma- 
tsheng with some 20 houses. In 1872 Lek-myoung contained 50 houses. 

LEK-PA-DAN.— A revenue circle in the Prome district lying to the 
horth-east of theTsa-bay-gancii-cle. Its largest villages are Myoung-d an and 
hoon-goon, one portion of which latter is inliabited by Karcng. _ It is almost 
entirely under rice cultivation, is well populated (1,867 soxils in 1876) and 
yields, comparatively, a large revenue from land and capitation tax vu., 
l^s. 2,395 and Es. 1,825 respectively in 1876. 

LEK-PA-DAN.— -A small but very rich and thickly-populated revenue 
circle in the Tsan-rwe township of the Henzada district, separated from 
^oung-bo-hla on the north by the Ee-gyee, from Kye-nee on the east by an 
imaginary line running between the Ee-gyee and the Thai-bhyoo and with 
Shwe-loung lying to the westward. The principal product is rice for which 
the soil is well suited and the carriage easy. In 1876 the population was 
10,374, the land revenue Es. 14,048, the capitation tax Es. 8,072 and the 
gross revenue Es. 24,745. 

LEE-PAN.— A village in the A-gwon (North) circle of the Than-lyeng 
township, Eangoon district, about five miles up the creek of the same name, 
■vrith 587 inhabitants in 1877. 

LEK-PAN-BHYOO. — A revenue ch'cle in tbe Prome district, some eight 
mhes S. E. of Prome, containing three of the former village tracts, viz., 
Lek-pan-bhyoo, Mywai-gyee-dweng and Ewa-thit, and cultivated principally 
■with 4ce. In 1876 the population was 853, the land revenue Es. 451 and 
the capitation tax Es. 368. 

LEK-PAN-BHYOO. — A vOlage in the Shwe-doung township, Prome dis- 
trict, on the bank of the Irrawaddy, between Kyee-thay and G-nyoung-tsa-re 
and about two miles south of the former. Just to the east of this village is 
the Eng-bya fen, navigable by fairly sized boats in the rains. A good fair- 
■weather road joins it to Kyee-thay but in the rains the commmiication is 
almost entirely by water. 

LEK-PAN-B YA. — A village on the eastern bank of the river Koo-la-dan, 
in the circle of the same name in the Oo-rit-toung (East) township of the 
Akyab district. In 1877 it contained 590 inhabitants. 

LEK-PAN-B'?A. — ^A revenue circle in the Oo-rit-toung (East) township 
of the Akyab district. In 1876 the population was 1,229, the land revenue 
Es. 4,349, the capitation tax Es. 1,630 and the gross revenue Es. 6,316. 

LEK-PAN-DAING. — A village of from 60 to 70 houses, in 19° 20' 
12" N. Lat. and 94° 4'_78'' E. Long., in the Kyan circle of the Meng-doon 
township, Thayet district, on the Ma-htoon river, in the mountainous country 
formed by the numerous spurs of the Arakan hills. It was formerly 
one of the villages of a circle of the same name the Thoogyeeship of which 
■was hereditary but on the annexation of Pegu it was found that the family 
of the original holder was no longer in possession. 

LEK-PAN-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, 
Akyab district. In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 1,888, the land revenue 
Was Es. 4,914, the capitation tax Bs. 1,712 and the gross revenue Es. 6,872. 
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IjEK-PAN-HLA.— A village containing about 50 houses in the 
Tsheng-doop circle, Mye-dai township, Thayet district, situated in a rice 
plain on the right bank of the Thai-bhyoo about seven miles from its mouth 
in the Bhwot-lay. 

LEE-PAN-KHOON. — A village of about 50 houses on one of the 
numerous feeders of the Pa-de stream in the Shwe-ban-daw circle of the 
Mye-dai township, Thayet district. 

LEK-PAN-TAW. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district, which now includes Ngwe-^yaw and Mo-goung. In 1876 
the inhabitants numbered 1,044, the land revenue was Es. 1,841 and the 
capitation tax Es. 1,188. 

LEK-PAN-TSHIEP. — ^A village, containing 80 houses, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy some five miles north of Thayetmyo, in the Ee-bhyoo 
circle, Thayet township, close to a spur which comes down to the river 
bank. 

LEK-PAN-TSOO. — A small village, of only 274 inhabitants in 1877, 
in the Shwe-kyoung-byeng-lek-ya circle of the Central or Sandoway town- 
ship of the Sandoway district, on the left bank of the unimportant Myeng 
rivulet near its mouth in the Sandoway river and about five miles below 
Sandoway ; it is noted for the limestone found in the neighbourhood which 
was favourably reported on by Dr. Oldham of the Geological Survey of 
India. 

LEK-EAI-DEK. — A revenue circle in the Pa-doung township, Prome 
district, which now includes Tha-bye-aing. The south-eastern portion of 
the circle is well cultivated with rice. In 1876 the population was 1,877, 
the land revenue Es. 2,037, the capitation tax Es. 2,123 and the gross 
revemie Es. 5,265. 

LEK-WAI-ANOUK. — A small revenue circle in the Sandoway district, 
a short distance north of Sandoway, extending from the Ko-kweng spur 
on the east to the Sandoway river on the west, separated from the Zien 
circle on the north by the Eya-tsheng spur and from the Lek-wai-ashe 
chclo on the south by the Byee stream. It has an area of about 30 square 
miles of which about three are cultivated and barely two more culturable. 
In 1828 the gross revenue demand was Es. 3,600 and the number pf houses 
224 which represents a population of about 1,100 souls. In 1876 it had an 
Arakanese population of 1,937 souls. The principal products are rice, 
tobacco, sugar, iudigo, cotton and sessamum. In 1876 the land revenue 
was Es. 2,815, the capitation tax Es. 1,634 and the gross revenue 
Es. 4,869. 

LEE-WAI-ASHE.— A revenue circle north of Sandoway, about 155 
square miles in extent, the larger portion of which is unculturable, 
extending from the Eo-kweng spur to the Sandoway river immediately 
south of the Lek-wai-anouk circle and separated on the south from the 
Eliyoung-gyee circle by the An-daw spur. In 1828 the gross revenue 
was Es. 2,600 and the population between 800 and 900. Its inhabitants, 
who are mainly Arakanese, numbered 2,110 souls in 1876 when the land 
revenue was Es. 2,175, the capitation tax Es. 1,650 and the gross revenue 
Es. 3,875. Eice, sessamum and tobacco are the principal crops. 
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LEK-WAI-KYWON.— A small revenue cii-ele, about sis square miles 
in extent in tlie north-eastern township of the Tavoy district ; about one- 
third is under cultivation, prineipaUy with rice. In 187 6 the population was 
8 199 the land revenue Es. 2,835, the capitation tax Es. 2,414 and the gross 
revenue Es 4,884. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is felling 
and floating various kinds of timber to Tavoy for building purposes ; 
S0ni6 llGHlp for HOtBy SOniG CllltlVcltG lico lllicl few CllO lislioi** 

men. 

LEK-WAI-KTWON.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Tavoy district in the neighbourhood of which is the site of an old town 
called Gnyoung-yan. 

LEK-YA-MAING.— A revenue cn-cle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 1,643, the land revenue -was 
Es. 4,140, the capitation tax Es. 1,965 and the gross revenue Es. 6,389. 

LE-JIEO. — A river in the Akyab district, erroneously named Lemroo 
on the maps ; the name signifies four towns — le four and mro a town. Its 
sources, which have never been explored, He in the wilderness of mountains 
which occupy the whole of the northern paid of Arakan, spm’s and sub- 
sidiary spurs of the Arakan Eoma hiUs. Joined by several large streams 
before it descends into the plains, it has a general N. and S. direction and 
falls into Hunter’s Bay by numerous mouths all of which are interconnected 
by a net work of tidal creeks, and by the same means communicates with 
other rivers north-west and south-east. 

Ll-MYBT-HNA.— A revenue circle of the Ta-pwon township of the 
Henzada district, east of the Irrawaddy, containing a good deal of rice 
cultivation. In 1876 the population was 7,828, the land revenue Es. 11,586, 
the capitation tax Es. 6,547 and the gross revenue Es. 18,858. 

LE-MYET-HNA.— A town in the Bassein district, with 3,674 in- 
habitants in 1877, the head-quarters of the township of the same 
name on the western bank of the Bassein or Nga-won river in Lat. 17° 
35' N. and Long. 95° 13' 30" E. containing a Court-house for the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the township, a Market and a 
Police-station. A protecting embankment has been raised along the 
margin of the river but notwithstanding this the town is, in high rises, 
two or three feet under water. A local revenue of Es. 7,100 was raised in 
1876-77 from the town rates and the market stall rents. 

It was to this town that the Governor of Bassein retreated on the 
approach of Major Sale’s detachment during the first Burmese war. Major 
Sale proceeded up the river from Bassein with a small detachment and 
found the town, then a place of great extent, abandoned. 

LE-MYET-HNA. — A township in the Bassein district. The . Arakan 
mountains, from the source of the Kwon stream northwards to the Mo-htee 
spur, form the western boundary, the Mo-htee spur to its eastern end, 
thence for a short distance the Tsan-khj^oung and thence an imaginary 
irregular line to the Bassein river near Tsien-pywon, and on the east bank 
the Ee-lai form the northern boundary. The Ee-nouk the eastern, and an 
from the Ee-nouk to the Bassein at the village of Bhoot- 
khyoung, the Bassein itself and the river Kwon from its mouth to its source 
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form the southern boundary. The Arakan mountains, in places 1,900 feet 
high, send down their well-wooded spurs eastwards, leading a line of plain 
coimtry between their lower slopes and the Bassein river _ which gradually 
passes into low swampy land. The rivers are short and of little or no import- 
ance, being httle more than mountain torrents navigable only in the plains. 
The principal town is Le-myet-hna on the bank of the Bassein river, the 
head-quarters of the township, which in 1877 had a population of 3,674 
souls. Two or three miles to the westward of this town is the great Pan- 
daw lake, which in the dry weather has only two or three feet of water in 
it but in the rains is navigable by large boats. 

For fiscal and administrative purposes the township is divided into 
seven circles, w : — Tseng-pywon, Le-myet-hna (North), Le-myet-hna 
(South), Ehyouk-tshay (in the old Le-myet-hna township), Mye-noo (east of 
the Bassein and formerly in Tha-bye-hla now broken up), Thoung-dan 
and Kwon-pyeng (formerly in Kyouk-khyoung-ga-le now broken up). The 
population of the township in 1876 was 40,065, the land revenue Es. 34,309, 
the capitation tax Es. 44,216 and the gross revenue Es. 94,737. 

LE-MYET-HNA (NOETH). — A revenue circle in the township of the 
same name in the Bassein district about 19 square miles in extent, bounded 
on the north by the Mo-htee spur of the Arakan mountains and extending 
from that range in a narrow strip E.S.E. to the Bassein river. In the centre 
there is a fair amount of cultivation but to the west the country is hilly 
and covered with tree-forest and to the east low and stretching out into 
extensive plains. About three miles west of the Bassein river is the large 
Pan-daw lake which has never less than two or three feet of water in it. In 
the extreme east of the circle, on the bank of the Bassein river, is the town 
of Le-myet-hna, the head-quarters of the township. In 1876 the population 
was 5,990, the land revenue Es. 2,867, the capitation tax Es. 6,897 and the 
gross revenue, including the local revenue of the town of Le-myet-hna, 
Es. 17,886. 

LE-MYET-HNA (SOUTH).— A revenue circle in the township of the 
same name in the Bassein district, extending in a narrow strip from the 
Arakan mountains to the Bassein river, between the Le-myet-hna (North) 
circle and the Kyat stream, with an area of about 42 square miles. It has 
but a small amount of rice cultivation. The larger portion of the country 
consists of low hills rising in height towards the west to the Arakan Eomas 
and covered with tree-forest. It now includes the once independent circle of 
Ka-gnyeng-daing. In 1876 the population of the united circles was 6,064, 
the land revenue Es. 4,975, the capitation tax Es. 6,475 and the gross 
revenue Es. 11,814. 

LENG-BHAN.— A hamlet in the Shwe-doung circle, Meng-doon 
township, Thayet district, which some years ago was entered on the returns 
as having 84 houses. During the Burmese rule Leng-bhan was a separate 
Thoogyceship but it was amalgamated with others on the ameimion. 
It is on the Hlwa stream not far from its junction with the Ma-htoon. 
To the east of the vfilage is a small salt spring which yielded about ten 
pots of brine daily. 

LENG-LENG-GAN.— A revenue circle in the Prome district to the 
east of and close to the Zay stream ; it contains three of the old village 
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tracts, vi^., Leng-leng-gan, Hmaw-gan and Poimg-kwai. In 1876 the 
population was 1,245, the land revenue Es. 1,086, the capitation tax Es. 1,260 
and the gross revenue Es. 2,742. 

LENG-EWA.— A village in the Prome district about five miles east 
of the town of Prome, in 18° 48' N. and 95° 22' 20" E., in the northern 
portion of a large rice plain and about a mile west of the swainp in which 
the Zay stream, the head-waters of the Myit-ma-kha river, has its source. 

LE-TOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, 22 square 
miles in extent, occupying the extreme north-western corner of the Eamree 
township, south of the Ean-bouk stream. It had a population in 1876 of 
5,844 souls engaged principally in growing and making indigo and sugar and 
in fishing. About three miles inland near the banks of the Le-toung stream 
netroleum wells, the produce of which is exported. New wells are 
1 . ^ In 1876 the land 

Es.'SjSsi, the" capitation tax Es. 6,396 and the gross revenue 


are some t , ^ ■ ,,~ 

continually being dug and yield a remunerative outtmn, 
revenue was r ", ’ * ' ■ 

Es. 10,087. 

LE-TSHOO.— A town, with 1,185 inhabitants inl876,_ in_ the circle 
of the same name in the Thee-kweng township, Bassein district, on the 
right bank of the Daga river, between two and three miles below Kan-gyee- 
doung. The inhabitants are mainly rice cultivators. 

LE-TSHOO. — A revenue circle in the Thee-kweng township, Bassein 
district, with an approximate area of 82 square miles, lying along the left 
bank of the Da-ga river westwards from the Ta-ta-zeng. It is, generally 
speaking, flat and covered with grass but in the west it is undulating and 
hilly and in the centre there is an extensive rice plain. The inhabitants, who 
are mainly Burmese, are engaged in cultivation and in fishing. The 
principal town is Kan-gyee in 16° 64' 80" N. and 94° 68' E. on the left 
bank of the Da-ga river. There is a good cart road from Kan-gyee to 
Bassein. In 1876 the population of the circle was 5,287, the land revenue 
Es. 6,789, the capitation tax Es. 5,995 and the gross revenue Es. 18,472. 

LIEN-GOON. — A village of 688 inhabitants in 1877, in the circle of 
the same name, in the Hmaw-bhee township, Eangoon district, at the 
junction of the Thien and Lien-goon streams. The houses extend along 
both banks of these two rivers in single rows and radiate in three 
directions from a picturesque group of pagodas, monasteries and thien. 
The streams are spanned by well-raised makeshift footbridges consisting 
of single planks supported upon cross bars between wooden posts, but not 
nailed or fastened in any way, with ricketty bamboo hand rails. TJntE May 
1878 the village was the head-quarters of the township with a Court-house 
and a PoHce-station, but these have been moved eastward to Eng-tsien 
near the Eangoon and Irrawaddy Valley (State) Eailway in the neighbour- 
hood of Pouk-taw where the railway workshops are situated.* 

LIEN-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhee township, Eangoon 
district, on the left bank of theHlaing river. It forms an irregular triangle, 
with the base to the north, separated from the Hmaw-bhee circle by the 
Hmaw-bhee stream, now sfitiug up, and with the Kyoung-goon circle on 

♦ The site of these workshops is often called Eng-tsien hut this is a misnomer as there is 
at the spot a village called Pouk-taw and Eng-tsien is about a mile in a N. by W. direction. 
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the east between it and the nnd^ating gromd wiiich, m this Mhnde 
renresents the Pegu Pvoma and separated tiom it bj _ tlie ■‘^a^eng 
and other streams. ^The face of the country is 

with but slightly anastomosing creeks and rivers, L^k 

the limits of L ch-cle, with a fringe of 


W Ind SfWWve'dhanee plantations between" high and 
low wate?ma;if^the river, ^i^. -d on Pie fom i^ s in the wide 


of the Hlainj; 


" snread ” of the Hlauig just above Wa-hta-ya. Elsewhere the plain is 


e lorxiie fsufcbwiiixi^ XV... 
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cultivated is oomparatively sma . ^ Purden can traverse this cii’cle through 
In the rams boats of eO p „ -ind Lien- coon streams and, since 
the Iha-m-goon, V -gy,^ & gg^^g^ally preferred for 

ESI” 

Xorpl"e8^» 

available left here partly m consequence j^stto the east- 

rice and partly from a lai-ge the factor- 

ward and for extractmg ^ny 1 Thatch ikJw (1878) sells at about one 

of the grantee ® o^ojbitant ^ oSary Burmese house it costs about 

rupee a bundle so that " oaa "Ret i A nnd 200 bamboos, brought prm« 
Eb. 22 (400 and Hlahig, 

cipally from the a If „ >. labour. Here, as elsewhere m the 

Es. 6) ; this tpe water a few feet below the sm-face is 
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the Hlaingancl, coiasequeiitly, partly in the Ka-tseiig circle of the same town™ 
shij), with 412 inhabitants. 

Dining the last five years the population according to races has 
been: — 


The sudden falling-off in the number of Shan and of Talaing, accom- 
panied by the sudden increase in the number of Binmans, is probably due 
to a change in the system of enumerating the races, the more especially as 
it is synchronous with the appointment of a new Thoogyee, who is the 
enumerator. 

During the same period the area under cultivation and the revenue 
were ^ . ■ , 


and the agricultural stock was 
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LIEN-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Bassein township, Bassein 
district, hounded on the south and west by the Than-dwai river and having 
an area of about 28 square miles. The central portion is occupied chiefly 
by brushwood and forest, the rice plains being confined to the northern and 
eastern tracts. It now includes Mai-za-Iee. In 1876 the population was 
2,756, the land revenue Es. 5,287, the capitation tax Es. 2,796 and the 
gross revenue Es. 8,349. 


_ LIEN-THA-MAING.- — A tidal creek in the Shwe-loung township, 
Thoon-Idiwa district, which leaves the Irrawaddy about opposite to the 
village of Kywon-diet and joms the Pya-ma-law. This is the route taken 
by steamers plying between Eangoon and Bassein. 


LIEP-HLOOT.— A revenue circle in the Ta-roop-hmaw township, 
rienzada district, on the left bank of the Myit-ma-kha or TTlaiTTg river, con- 
taming a good deal of rice cultivation. In 1876 the population was 1,666, 
the land revenue Es. 1,854, the capitation tax Es. 1,480 and the gross 
revenue Es. 3,701. 


LIEP-KYWON. — A rocky island, uninhabited and very small, off the 
coast of the Np-po-taw township of the Bassein district in 16° 23' N. about 
one and a half miles from the shore. Immediately to the north, and at no 
great distance, are two other similar rocks called Oon-kywon. 


LIEP-PYA-GYEE. — A sub-tribe of Bghai Kareng. See Bglud-ka-teiv. 


LOUNG-GYEE.-— A thickly-populated and well-cultivated revenue 
circle in the Prome district on the Wai-gyee river, west and north-west of 
Tha-bye-poung-gj^ee. In the rains boats of five hundred bushels burden 
can ascend the Wai-gyee from the Myit-ma-kha nearly as far as Loung- 
gyee village, the largest in the circle, situated a short distance from the 
river, on its right bank. In 1876 the population was 2,279, the land revenue 
Es. 2,274, the capitation tax Es. 2,305 and the gross revenue Es. 4,839. 

LOTJNG-GY'^EE. — A village in the Prome district, in 18° 32' 20" N. and 
95° 32' 15" E. on the right bank of the Wai-gyee stream, between m'uA and 
ten miles from its junction with the Myit-ma-kha, and four miles above 
Wek-poot where the road from Eangoon to the frontier crosses the Wai- 
gyee. 

LOUNG-GYO. — A revenue circle in the Southern township of the 
Sandoway district, with an estimated area of 570 square miles, stretching 
from the Arakan mountains to the sea, and having the Khwa circle 
on the south and the Tshat-thwa on the north. It contains hardly any 
cultivation and the inhabitants, who are principally Arakanese, nunibered 
only 978 in 1876. In that year the land revenue was Es. 619, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 904 and the gross revenue Es. 2,251. 


LIEP-PYA-NGAY. — A sub-tribe of the Bghai family of Kareng, so 
called by the Burmese. See Bghai-ka-hta. 


LIEP-THOUNG. — A village in the Pyeng-boo circle. Pa-law township, 
Mergui district, 45 miles north-west of Mergid, on a rivulet of the same 
name. The inhabitants, who are all Bm’mese cultivators, numbered 563 
in 1877. 
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LOUNG-GrYO.— A village in tlie ckcle of tlie same name in the San- 
doway district, on tlie seacoast about 93 miles from Sandorvay. In 1877 it 
had 711 inhabitants. 

LOUNG-KAING. — Formerly a separate revenue circle in the Gyaing 
Attaran to-wnship, Amherst district, extending south-west from the Houng- 
tha-raw ; it is now imited to its northern neighbour Mee-ga-loon. 

LOUNG-KYEK. — A village in the Pyee-tso-gyee circle, Oo-rit-toung 
east tovTiship, Akyab district, on the western bank of the stream of the same 
name, with 454 inhabitants in 1877. In 1239 A. D. the then reigning sove- 
reign, A-lan-ma-hpyoo, removed the capital from Khyit on the river Le-mro 
to Loung-kyek (or Loung-krek as it is called in Arakanese). In 1406 the 
Burmans invaded the country, drove the king, Meng-tsaw-mwon, into Bengal 
and captured Loung-kyek. On Meng-tsaw-mwon’s return in 1430 he 
removed the seat of government farther inland to Arakan, or Mro-houng 
as it is now called. 

LOUNG-KYEK. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1876 the inhabitants numbered 8,552, the land revenue was Es. 
4,194, the capitation tax Es. 1,900 and the gross revenue Es. 6,251. 

LOUNG-LOON. — A revenue circle on the sea-coast in the western town- 
ship of Tavoy in which are included the Southern Mosco Islands. To the 
north and east is the Eng-tsouk, and to the south the Khadat-ngay circle. 
In 1876 the population was 3,868, the land revenue Es. 5,681, tlio capita- 
tion tax Es. 2,958 and the gross revenue Es. 9,543. The inhabitants are 
pricipally cultivators ; some make torches from the oil of the Ka-gnyeng 
{DipUrocarfas alatus). The women make coarse mats, and leaf mats are 
extensively manufactured. At the village of Tsit-pye salt is made for export. 

LOUNG-LOON. — A group of islands off the coast of the Tavoy district. 
See Mosco. 

LOUNG-TSHAING. — A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung town- 
ship, Akyab district. In 1876 the inhabitants nmnbered 2,625, the land 
revenue was Es. 7,183, the capitation tax Es. 2,918 and the gross revenue 
10,543. 

LOUNG-ZA-LEE. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy a short distance inland and south of Pa-doung, now 
united to Myo-kweng. The inhabitants, some of whom are Khycng, are 
principally rice cultivators, gardeners and coolies. The Loiuig-za-lec stream- 
let, which is of no importance, rises in the northern portion of this circle and 
flows through it in a S. S. E. direction towards the Brawaddy. 

LWENG-PYENG. — A revenue circle in the Henzada district, east of 
the Irrawaddy, between Mo-gnyo and Meng-hla. The southern and eastern 
portions are under rice cultivation but the rest is covered with tree-forest in 
which Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolabriformis) is found. In 1876 the population 
was 2,846, the land revenue Es. 2,915, the capitation tax Es. 2,897 and the 

revenue Es. 7,639. 

LWON-GAN. — A- tidal creek in the Nga-poo-taw township, Bassein 
district, rmmmg through the Alay-kywon in the mouth of the Bassein river 
and uniting the Bassein. and the Pyoon-wa creek. It is navigable by 
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large boats from its montli to tlie Alay-bouk-kbyoung, tliat is for about five 
miles, and from thence to the Pyoon-wa, a distance of about four miles, 
by. boats of 200 .bushels burden. 

MA-DAI-GANGrA. — An island in the Kyouk-hpyoo district lying off the 
east coast of Eaniree. It forms a revenue circle which in 1877 
had 803 inhabitants and produced as land revenue Es. 571, as cax^ita- 
tion tax Es. 943 and as gross revenue Es. 4,076. 

MA-DA-MA.— A creek in the Bassein district. See Myoung-mya-koung, 

MA-DA-MA,- — A river in the Shwe-gyeng district which rises in the 
hills south-east of Shwe-gyeng and flowing first to the west and then to 
the north falls into the Shwe-gyeng river at the town of that name. A 
small mountain stream in the dry weather it suddenly fills in the rains. 
It is not navigable for any but the smallest boats. In the upper part of 
its course its bed is rocky and lower down sandy. Betel-nuts and other 
hill produce are brought down it on rafts to Shwe-gyeng. 

MA-DE. — A river in the Thayet district. It rises in the eastern slopes 
of the Arakan mountains and running eastwards for about 40 miles falls 
into the Irrawaddy at the town of Ka-ma, dividing it into two parts the 
southern of which is called Gywon-doung. Its length in a direct line is not 
more than 30 miles. The bed of the stream is gravelly and sandy for 
some distance from its mouth but nearer the source the banks are steep 
and the bed rocky. In the dry season it is not navigable for boats or rafts 
but in the rains boats of the largest size can ascend for some miles above 
Ka-ma, and at this time of the year large quantities of produce are floated 
down on rafts, as well as a feAv teak logs which are brought into it from its 
affluents, the Kyee from the south and the Nga-wek and Moon-ta from the 
north. ■ 

MA-EE.— An extensive revenue circle in the Sandoway district, in the 
extreme north of the Northern township, extending from the crest of the 
Arakan Eoma to the seacoast opposite Eamree. Separated from the 
Eyouk-hp,YOO district on the north by the Ma-ee river and from the 
La-moo-lek-ya circle on the south by the La-moo stream it now includes 
La-moo-lek-wai ; towards the east the country is high, mountainous and 
covered with dense forest. The approximate area is 590 square miles. The 
little Wai river runs through the circle from east to west : this stream was 
formerly the boundary between Ma-ee and La-moo-lek-wai. In 1876-77 
the population was 2,508, the land revenue Es. 2,319, the capitation tax 
Es. 2,077 and the gross revenue Es. 6,695. The principal products are 
rice, sugar-cane, cotton and 

MA-EE — A small village of 526 inhabitants in 1877, principally 
Arakanese with a few Burmese and some Mahomedans, on the left bank of 
the Ma-ee river about eight miles from its mouth. 

MA-EE.— A small river forming the northern boundary of the^ Sando- 
way district, navigable for some distance above Ma-ee ; its soui*ce is in the 
Arakan Eoma and it falls into the sea opposite Eamree Island. 

MA-GWE. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of the Prome 
district, now including Khyeng-tsonk, lying north-east^ of Prome and ex- 
tending to the Pegu Eoma mountains. The country is generally hilly and 



covered mtlt Teak (Tectona grandis), Eng {Di^terocarpiis tuherculaius), Slia 
{Acacia catechu) and bamboo forest ; the soil is sandy, sometimes mixed 
with clay and gi-avel. There are no cart roads. There is a pass from the 
som’ce of the south Na-v'eng over the Pe^i Eoma to the Toimg-ngoo dis- 
trict. In 1877 the population of the united circles was 579, the land 
revenue Es. 370, the capitation tax Es. 469 and the gross revenue 
Es. 934. 

MA -(tYEE. — A river in the Tha-boting township, Bassein district, 
rising in the Arakan mountains and having an almost westerly course to the 
Bay of Bengal, between the Bhaw-mee and Tsheng-ma revenue cnclcs. 
Boats of from 500 to 600 baskets burden can ascend as far as the mouth 
of the Kyouk-ta-loon, five miles from the mouth, where the water is three 
feet deep ; thus far the stream is tidal. There is only one village on its 
banks and that is at it mouth. The bed is rocky but not gravelly. 

MA-G-YEB . — k vfilage of some 60 houses m the Kyouk-tsoung circle, 
Ka-ma township, Thayet district, in the lower middle portion of the valley of 
the Ma-htoon and lying in the narrow strip of comitry between that river 
and the Pa-douk hills on the north-east. 

MA-GYEE-BENG. — A revenue chcle in the Poungday township, Prome 
district, which now includes Kyee-ma-no, Goon-myeng-myoiuig, Keng- 
mwon-khyoon, Tsa-ldian-gyee, Tha-zee, Kan-tha, Kan-tseng-iigay and Nat- 
ta-leng. In 1876-77 the population was 3,748, the land revenue Es. 4,255, 
the capitation tax Es. 3,722 and the gross revenue Es. 8,132. It is largely 
cultivated with rice but the villages are small ; the most populous is Kyee- 
ma-no, three miles east of Poungday, with 626 inhabitants in 1877. 

MA-GYEE-BENG-KWENG. — A revenue chcle in the Pa-doung town- 
ship, Prome district, in which is now included Byai-gyee. In 1876-77 the 
land revenue was Es. 604, the capitation tax Es. 767, the gi'oss revenue 
Es. 1,566 and the population 734. 

MA-GYEE-BOUK. — A village in the Shwe-doung townshipi, Prome 
district, about eight miles south of Shwe-doung and two miles west of the 
Shwe-nat-toung hills. It is connected with Kyee-thai and most of the 
sm-rounding villages by good dry weather cart roads and, with the neigh- 
boming hamlets, Kan-thoon-tseng and Theng-ban-goon, furnishes the 
cultivators of the large rice tract which lies near it. 

MA-GYBE-BAW. — A lai-ge village of 130 houses in 19° 2' 30" N. Lat., 
and 95° 16' 20" B. Long., on the right bank of the In-awaddy, about six 
miles above the town of Thayet and immediately below and adjoining 
Mya-tsa-gaing. It is in the Mya-tsa-gaing chele of the Thayet township. 

MA-GYEE-GOON.—A village in the Mye-dai circle of the Mye-dai 
township, 'Thayet district, containing some 130 houses. About twelve 
years ago it was retmmed as having only nine houses which would give 
‘ a population of about 45 souls. 

MA-GYEE-HTOON. — A village in the Pa-doung township, Prome dis- 
te:iet m 18 8^ 80" N. and 95° 7' 50" E., about seven miles west of the 
town of Pa-doung and rather more than a mile north of the Kyouk-bho 
nver. Its inhabitants, who numbered 617 in 1877, are chiefly cultivators 
gardeners and petty traders. 
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* lu Sir Artliitr Hiayre’s Hstory of Arakan.pubKshed in tlie Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ( 18 - 14 ), it is stated that “ this temple and image ■were destroyed durhig the late war, 
“the height on which the temple stood being occupied as a position by the Burmese forces.” 
Destroyed they wore not, but much damaged. 


MA-GYEE-HTOON.- — A revenue circle in the Pa-doung township, 
Irome district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,666, the land revenue 
ItS. 1,432, the capitation tax Es. 1,685 and the gross revenue Es. 3,364. 

f J .1 revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township 

ot the Prome district, extending from near the Zay stream eastward to the 
Isheng-lan spur, about 10 miles in a direct line S. E. of Prome ; three of 
the old village circles are included in it, viz., Ma-gyee-khyo, Hpoung-gyee- 
bweng and_ Myoung-bwa. In this circle is the Nghet-pyaw-daw fen 
which receives its water from numerous small streams flowing from 
the high ground to the east, the sm’plus water running into the Zay ; the 
banks are flat and the bottom muddy. In 1876 there were 732 inhabitants, 
the land revenue was Es. 1,322, the capitation tax Es. 732 and the gross 
revenue Es. 2,054. 

MA-GYEE-LEB.— A small revenue circle in the Poungday township, 
Prome district, in which in 1876-77 there were 162 inhabitants. In that 
year the land revenue was Es. 160 and the capitation tax Es. 208. 

MA-HA-HTEE.— An image of Gaudama Booddha in the Loung-kyek 
circle of the Mro-houng township, Akyab district, placed within a pagoda 
known as the Kyouk-gnyo or “dusky stone pagoda.” The image was 
formerly called Ma-ha-te and of the reason or time of the change in name 
nothmg is knowm ; it is, probably, a corruption. According to the 
pagoda history king Kaw-lee-ya, who reigned in Arakan from 1133 to 1153 

A. D. and is described as of great power (the kings of Bengal, Pegu, Pagan, 
and Siam doing him homage), dreamt that in the bed of the Loung-kyek 
river was a massive stone from which he was to construct an image of the 
Booddha. He caused search to be made by divers and such a stone of a 
dusky hue was found. This was raised with red silk cords and an image 
carved therefrom. It was highly reverenced and remained in good order till 
the taking of Mro-houng by the British when the head was i^ocked oi* 
About 38 years ago it was repaired by two inhabitants of Akyab. Moung 
Moung commenced the work and on his death his son Moung Shwe 
Go completed it. 

MA-HA-MOO-NEB. — ^A pagoda in the Akyab district to the N. N. E. of 
Mro-houng or old Arakan, once of great celebrity and still visited at certain 
seasons by numerous pilgrims. The pagoda formerly enshi-ined an image 
of Gaudama Booddlia. It is impossible to reconcile the facts given hr the 
pagoda history — for the history of every pagoda of any sanctity is carefully 
recorded on palm leaves — with the accounts of lay chroniclers or 
mth the known facts of history. Of the death of Gaudama in 643 

B. C. there can be now, since the researches of General Cunningham, 
no doubt and the stories of his visits to Burma, even when divested 
of the mhaculous embellishments of over-religous and imder-truthful 
historians, must be rejected as fabulous. As if to convict themselves 
the Arakanese chroniclers do not scruple to admit the death of Gaudama 
in the sixth centmy before Clnist and yet to bring him to then- comitry 
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on the wings of the wind mlh «»» T ‘?)S 
of Tsan-da-thoo-ne-ya who ascended the tmone in 140 A.- •‘•Y*’ 

Sn- irgenerally reckoned as the head of a new dynasty, thongh he 

succeeded a long line of ancestors, because the religion ot (jaudauia was 

Stroduced dininl his reign-most probably by missionaries Irom the eiist- 
ward or from Ceylon. According to the “ sacred histones the Looddha, 
at the request of Tsan-da-thoo-iie-ya, consented to the construction ot a 
cLssal metal statue of himself on which he breathed f 
“ My younger brother, Ma-ha-moo-nee, you remam heie to be woisliipi td 
“ by human beings, Nat and Bramha.” A temple was budt on the lliee- 
la gyee-ree (now cahed the Kyouk-taw) hill to contain the image, and here 
it mmained-the Arakanese PaUadium— tiU the conquest of Arakan by the 
Burmese in 1784, when it was canied to Amarapoora by the roxing-goop 
pass (in the present Sandoway district). There it was placed in a ^mh- 
LTconstructed to contain it, called the Maha-myat-moo-nee, about two 
miles from the city gates, which became the_ most populai place ot 
worship— if worship it may be called — in the neighbourhood. The rtna^e 
is in the usual sitting attitude on a “ Eadza-pal-leng or throne ol the 
peculiar shape used by the king in the state audience hall, ihe hgine is 
about 12 feet high, with aU the limbs ia proportion. The face is polished 
but all the rest of the figiu-e is thickly encrusted with gold leaf, the aocu- 
mulation of years and of the offerings of thousands of yotaiies* ' ^ 

The Arakanese have a tradition that the image sank whilst being tioated 
on a raft down the The-khyoung and Le-mro, whereupon a glittering ball 
rose from the water and, ascending, disappeared in the clouds, and that tlie 
statue now in Ava was constructed by the officers entrusted with the duty 
of conveying the original from Arakan who feared to report what had 
occurred. The desire to possess the Ma-ha-moo-nee image was one ot the 
causes of the war which ended in the subjugation of Arakan by the Bmmese. 
An ancient metal bell belonging to this pagoda was kept for many years 
in front of the com-t house at Akyab but it has since been restored. 

MA-HA-THA-MAN.— A township in the Prome district adjoming the 
Thayet district on the north andbounded on the east by the Shw^e-lay township, 
on the south by the Poungday township and on the west by the Shwe-doung 
township, the Irrawaddy, and the tract comprised within the limits of the 
town of Prome. Before the annexation of Pegu_ the present Ma-ha-tha- 
ma.-n townsMp consisted of several independpt jurisdictions. North of 
the Na-weng were Thoo-won-na-bho extending from the Irrawaddy to 
Kyoon-tshoon, east of Thoo-won-na-bho and 0-shit-toung, a small tract 
lying in the extreme east, whilst south of the Naweng were Meng- 
ga-la-doon, surrounding Tha-re-khet-ta-ra, Tsa-leng-ga-thoo and Mo-goop 
in the western half of the southern portion of the present township and 
Ma-ha-tha-man occupying the south-eastern half and towards the north 
stretching round westwards almost to the Irrawaddy and thus enclosing 
Meng-ga-la-doon and its southern neighbour Tsa-leng-ga-thoo. The total 
area of the township is about 670 square miles. The north and north-east 
■ portions consist of low hiHs covered with Eng and other valuable trees 
which towards the west gradually pass into undulating ground, with 
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patches of rice cultiTation here and there, and then into an extensive plain, 
partly tinder rice and partly open waste, interspersed with clumps of tree 
forest, which stretches away southwards till, passing Prome, it shirts the 
hills which form the boundary between this township and Sliwe-doung 
and, inclining slightly eastward between the Sliwe-nat-toung hills and 
the western slopes of the Pegu Eoma, runs into the Poungday township. 
On the west this plain, below Prome, is confined by low, undulating 
ground gradually passing into Eng-covered hills of no great altitude, which 
tom the Bngdaing or belt of Eng-forest extending southwards for many 
miles, and on the east by the lower spurs of the Eoma forming undulating 
country finally rising into low hills covered with dense tree and bam- 
boo forest. Down the centre of this plain, drained by the Zay, the head- 
waters of the Myit-ma-kha, which receives all the water from the hilly 
country east and west brought down by innumerable streams and winch 
widens out every here and there into swamps, fens and morasses, are 
extensive and rich rice fields. In the hills to the north-east and north 
cotton is largely cultivated, chiefly by the Khyeng. The principal trees 
are "Riig {Diptcrocwr^^^^^ Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolahriformis), and 

in the east and north-east Sha (Accia catechu) from -which large quantities 
of cutch are manufactiued. ' 

In the soutli-eastern corner of the iflain a narrow strip of Shwe-lay, the 
old Ka-la-thien-ga, runs up north into this towmship. 

There are two separate systems of river drainage, one in the north 
connected with the Irrawaddy and one in the south connected with the Hlaing 
or Eangoon river through the Zay and Myit-ma-kha. In the extreme north the 
North Na-weng enters the towniship from Shwe-lay near Kyouk-pya-goo and 
flows ill a soutli-south-westeiiy direction to join the South Na-weng near the 
village of Myoma in the midst of extensive rice fields. The South Na-weng, 
the Gw^ay, the len-goon and the Khyoung-tsouk all enter from Shwe-lay and 
the three ^ last — having united near the village of Khyoung-Miwa- 
at once fall into the South Na-weng which flows west-south-west to the Irra- 
waddy at Prome. The w^hole drainage of the district north of the South 
Na--weng and a little south of it is thus collected into this one river and so 
carried to the great artery of Pegu. The Gway, the len-goon and the 
Khyoung-tsouk are not navigable by boats at any time but large quantities 
of timber are brought down them in the rains from the forests on their head- 
waters in Shwe-lay. Small boats can ascend the North Na-weng in the rains 
for some five miles or so as far as the village of Tha-la-|)eiig-tsee ; in this 
township its bed is sandy and its banks moderately steep. Boats of from 
50 to 100 bushels biu’den can in the rains ascend the South Na-weng to 
beyond the limits of the township ; the bed is sandy and the banks mode- 
rately steep. 

A very short distance south of the South Na-weng and a few miles east 
of Prome are a series of swamps and fens fed by the streams from the east 
wdiich here And level land and are hemmed in by the hills to the west and 
rising ground to the north. In one of the most northern of these rises the 
Zay which flows southward, draining a congeries of these reservoirs as it goes 
till it falls into the great Eng-ma swamp in the Poungday township. It 
has been supposed that in the rains some of the surplus waters from these 
swamps find their way to the Na-weng and vice versa so that the Zay forms 
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an outlet for the flood waters of the Na-weng when ponded back by a high 
rise in the Irrawaddy. This view, however, is combated by Mr Theobald of 
the Geological Sm-vey who has esammed the country scientifically. 

The m-eat northern road from Eangoon runs through a small portion 
of this township, iust south of Prome, and enters it again when it leaves that 
town rmming north-east to the Na-weng, which it crosses at Nat-ta-leng, and 
then north and north-west, past A-lo-daw-ra, into the Ihayet dmtach 
Another road connects this with Pouk-khoung, the head-quarters of the 
Shwe-lay township. Fair weather roads traverse all portions of this town- 

^ The' principal manufactures are cutch and tari (toddy) sugar. 

There are no large towns nor any considerable villages : the largest are 
Lek-khoop-peng in the Koon-rwa-leng circle with 621 inhabitants m 1877, 
A-l 0 “daw-ra in the circle of same name with 448 mhahitants and Dha"koo 
in the Ma-toun^-da chcle with 435 inhabitants. The Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge resides and holds his Court at Hpoom-ma4hien, a 
small village on the Na-weng a few miles east of Pronie. Wek-htee-gan, 14 
miles north of Prome, is noteworthy as having been the site m a serions 
defeat of a British column of Madras sepoys in the first war. Pour or five 
miles east of Prome, marked by the ruins of large pagodas and extensive 
walls, is the great Tha-re-kliet-ta-ra or Ya-thay-myo, once the capital ot 
the flourishing kingdom of Prome, whose sovereign ruled over the whole 
valley of the Irrawaddy, destroyed by the Kan-ran tribe from Arakan, circa 
100 A. D., now a cluster of villages hidden in brush-wood and surrounded 
with rice fields. . „ 

On the annexation of Pegu, when the township was formed, it was 
found that no less than 222 village Thoogyee claimed to be registered. 
Many of the tracts were amalgamated and all were turned into circles. 
Advantage has been taken of the death, resignation and dismissal of incum- 
bents still further to diminish the number of those officials, whose collec- 
tions of revenue were necessarily, owing to the small areas of which they 
had charge, so small that their salaries, derived from a percentage on such 
collections, were insufficient to support them and the township is now 
(1878) divided into 50 revenue circles of unequal area and population. 

In 1877 the number of inhabitants was 52,360, the land revenue 
Es. 61,866, the capitation tax Es. 48,895 and the gross revenue Es. 1,16,043. 

MA-HOO-EA. — ^A river in the Eangoon district which has its source in 
the Pegu Eoma to the east of that of the Poo-zwon-doung, of which it 
is a tributary joining it near the village of Kyaw-zan. Its total course is 
about 20 miles and at its mouth it is 50 feet wide and six feet deep. To- 
wards the source its bed is rocky but lower down muddy, its banks are 
covered with grass, tree forest and bamboos. 

MA-HOO-EA. — A long, narrow revenue circle in the Hpoung-leng 
township of the Eangoon district, stretching south along the left bank of 
the Poo-zwon-doung river from its source, about 26 miles in length by 
three in breadth. To the south is the Kha-ra-kywon circle, to the east the 
La-gwon-byeng, Zaiug-ga-naing and Htan-daw-gyee circles and to the west 
the Hpoung-gyee and K^on-ga-le circles. In the southern portion there is 
a good deal of rice cultivation but the north is hilly and even mountainous. 
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producmg a large quantity of teak and other valuable trees such as Eeng- 
d^aik Esed for plough and cart poles, and the wood-oil tree, 

KB,-giiyeng {Dipte7vcarpus ttibercidat^^^ 

The inhabitants and the agricultural stock during the last five years 
were . ■ ■ . 


Population. 


Aobicultueal Stock. 


and the area under cultivation and revenue 


Area, in acres, 


B,... G.,d», ““t, To«. l„d. at. 


MA-HOO-EA. — A large and uTegnlarly built village lying on both banks 
of the Poo-zwon-doung river (the portion on the right bank generally known 
as Hpoung-gyee) about 60 miles from its mouth, partly in the Hpoung-gyee 
and partly in the Ma-hoo-ra circles of the Hpoung-leng township, Eangoon 
district, in a small patch of rice cultivation surrounded hy tree, shrub and 
grass forest, one march from Hlay-goo, the head-quarters of the township, 
and two marches from Htouk-kyan, (where the Pegu and Toung-ngoo 
road leaves the Eangoon and Pegu road), whether via Kya-eng or via Hlay- 
goo. The inhabitants, who are chiefly cultivators and foresters, numbered 
944 in 1877. The houses are mostly substantially built and, like 
almost all those in this part of the country, are thatched either with the 
leaves of the Tsa-loo palm (Licmla peltate, Box.) or with the fan-shaped 
leaves of the Taw-htan {Livistona speciosa, Kurz.) laid on single and overlap- 
ping each other. In the western, or Hpoimg-gyee, quarter is a monastery 
with a Thien, or idol-house, and two fairly good rest-houses. The land 
in the neighhom’hood is poor and on the west liable to inundation. The 
Poo-zwon-doung here flows between high and steep arenaceous hanks, about 



30 yards apart at the top. In the rains it flows with gi-eat force and 
rapidity but in the dry season is little more than a series of shallow, muddy 
pools. At the upper end of the village it is spanned by a substantial 
wooden bridge connecting the two quarters. Ihe 1 dice station is on the 
right bank. 

MA-HTOON.— A river in the Thayet district, Pegu division, which, 
rising near the lofty Myeng-ka-dek peak of the Arakan Itoma, flow s south- 
east and, eight miles from its source, whilst it is still in the heart of the 
mountains, enters British territory and crossing the Meiig-doon aiulKa-ma 
toTOiships and flowing past the town of Meng-doon fall^ into tlio Irra- 
waddy just aflove Ka-ma, about 50 miles in a direct line from tlio spot 
where it enters the district. Its course is so winding, however, that the actual 
distance traversed by it in British Burma is about 150 miles. During the 
rains its waters rise and fall continually, the quantity contained between 
its banks mainly depending on the rainfall in the hills. At this season of 
the year it is navigable by boats of the largest size but owing to the 
sinuosities of the com-se and the strength of the current it takes 10 or 12 
days to reach Meng-doon from Ka-ma : in the cold and hot seasons small 
boats only can ascend as far as Meng-doon. Large quantities of the 
produce of its fertile valley— rice, cotton, cutch, sessamum, etc. — are brought 
down it on rafts and diirmg the rains logs of Teak and Pyeng-gado 
doldbrijorrtm), the produce of the forests on the Ai'akan range, are floated 
down singly and rafted at its mouth. Plowing amongst hUls almost 
throughout its course it has many small affluents, the most important 
being the Moo-the, the Hlwa and the Pa-nce : amongst the smaller ones 
are the Da-ga and the Ta-ma from the west and south and the Kyoon, tho 
Moo, the Nat-myouk and the Dek-shay from the north. The scenery 
throughout its course is exceedingly picturesque. 

During the dry season the fields on the high hanks of parts of this 
river, the tops of which are sometimes 30 feet above the level of the 
water, are irrigated by means of a simple but iageniously contrived self- 
acting under-shot water wheel which is driven by the cun'ent. This 
machine has been in use here time out of mind and is not found elsewhere 
in Burma yet no tradition exists as to the period of its introduction or the 
person by whom it was invented. At the spot where the wheel is to work 
common jungle wood posts, generally eight in number, are driven into tho 
ground in two lines of four posts each parallel to the course of the river, 
one line close under the bank and the other some distance out in tho 
stream. A strong bar is securely fastened along the top of each line and 
on these two bars, at right angles to the course of the river, rests the 
shaft of the wheel, which thus revolves between the two lines of posts which 
support it. The whole of the wheel, with the exception of the shaft which 
is of some hard wood, is constructed of bamboo. Attached to tho outer ends 
of the spokes, in a similar position to that of the floats of tho paddle of a 
steamer, are flaps or paddles of coarse bamboo mat work. Alternately 
iji.with these floats, on either side of the wheel, are placed the buckets, which 
■ are joints of bamboo closed at one end by the natoal knot of tho wood. 
These buckets, of which there are thus twice as many as there are floats 
' or flaps, are so arranged that as the wheel turns they dip into the water 
above the wheel and rise from it below at an angle’ of about 45°. The 
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current acting on the floats the wheel revolves, dipping each pair of buckets 
successively; these, passing under water and filling, retain, on rising, from 
two to four pints each which, on arriving at the top, they discharge into 
troughs that carry the water into the fields and redeseend to bring up a 
fresh supply. The diameter of the wheel, which is sometimes as much 
as 18 feet, is regulated by the height of the bank, and the shaft 
is placed at such a distance above the level of the stream that each 
float in turn passes completely under and the whole of its surface is 
acted upon by the cm'rent. If it should so happen that the force of the 
water is not sufficient dams are constructed higher up and after two or 
three days or less, as may be necessary, the dam is cut and the stored 
water turned on to the wheel. 

MAI-HPYOO.— A revenue circle in the Bhoom-ma-wa-dee township, 
Toung-ngoo district, on the east bank of the Tsit-toung, south of Kan-nee. In 
1877 the population was 8,197, the land revenue Es. 1,627, the capitation 
tasEs. 3,366 and the gross revenue Es. 7,181. It contains two lakes, 
the Kywai-kyan and the La-man, the former of which is dry in the hot 
season. 

MAI-KA-LA. — A river in the Amherst district which has its source in* 
the western slopes of the Moo-lai-yit mountain and after a short westerly 
course falls into the Houng-tha-raw. 

MAINGY. — A small island in the Mergui Archipelago, a portion of the 
Mergui district, in 12° 30' N. Lat. and 98“ 7' E. Long, due west of the 
centre of King Island from which it is about three miles distant. Its 
central peak is visible for 11 miles. 

MAI-PA-LAI.— A river in the Amherst district’ which rises in the 
eastern slopes of the Daw-na mountains and after a S. S. E. com-se of about 
40 miles falls into the Thoung-yeng a short distance below Mya-wa-dee. 

MAI-PA-LAI.— A village in the Mya-wa-dee circle of the Houng-tha- 
raw township, Amherst district, six miles up a small stream of the same 
name, a tributary of the Thoung-yeng, where a small Police force is 
stationed. In 1877 it had 531 inhabitants. 

MAI-PA-LAN.— A revenue circle in the Bhoom-ma-wa-dee township, 
Toung-ngoo district which now includes the Bhoom-ma-wa-dee circle. In 
1877 the population was 5,600, the land revenue Es. 1,303, the capitation 
tax Es. 2,438 and the gross revenue Es. 6,393. 

MAI-WAING.— A revenue circle in the Salween Hill Tracts, of con- 
siderable extent but mountainous and clothed with dense forest. In 1876 
the popluation was 4,372, the land revenue Es. 1,524 and the capitation tax 
Es. 2,083. 

MAI-ZA-LEE. — A revenue cu-cle_, ha^dng an area of about 99 square 
miles, in the Bassein township, Bassein district, lying in the south-western 
comer of the township between the Arakan hills on the west, the Than-dwai 
andKwon rivers on the south, the Hpek Ee-gyan on the east and the Nga-kwa 
stream on the north. The south-east portion is fiat and well cultivated but to 
the west the ohcle is hilly, the hiBs increasing in height towards the great Ara- 
kan range; the soil here is sandy. It nowineludes Lien-goon. Theinhabitants, 
of whom many are Kareng, numbered 2,756 in 187 6-77 and are chiefly engaged 
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ia agriculture. There are no roads but there are footpaths from village to 
village. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es, 5,287, the capitation tax 
Es. 2,795 and the gross revenue Es. 8,849. 

MAI-ZA-LEB. — A village in the Bassein township, Bassein district, 
on the bank of the Northern Mai-za-lee river, about 13 miles north-west of 
Bassein. The inhabitants are largely engaged in rice cultivation and in 
1877 numbered 621. 

MAI-ZA-LEE. — A river in the Bassein district which rises in the 
Arakan hhls and, after a south-easterly course of about 30 miles, unites 
with the EQaw-ga-ta at a village of that name. It is merely a mountain torrent 
with a sandy and gravelly bed and is nearly or quite di-y in the hot season. 
Its banks are high and clothed with dense forest in which, towards the 
source, some teak is found. These two streams, under the former name, 
flow south for 10 or 12 miles and fall into the Bassein river at the 
village of Mai-za-lee in about 17° 28' 30" N. 

MAI-ZA-LEE.— A river in the Bassein district which rises in the 
Arakan Eoma and, reinforced by the Thai-bhyoo, a spur of the moun- 
tains separating their sources, falls into the Bassein or Nga-won. It is 
navigable at all seasons by boats of from 80 to 40 feet in length for about 
five mUes, or as far as Nat-tseng-kweng village. 

MA-LEE-WON.— A sub-division lying in the extreme south of the 
Province and forming a portion of the Mergui district. It is bounded on 
the east by the main range which separates the Province from Siam and 
lower down by the Pak-chan river, on the west by the sea and on the north 
by the Tenasserun township, and includes many of the islands in the south of 
the Mergui Archipelago and Victoria Island off the mouth of the Pak-chan, 
which the Siamese claimed for many years but which they eventually 
acknowledged to be British territory on the settlement of the boundary 
between the two coimtries in 1867-68. The coast line is for the most part 
fringed with mangrove swamp as are the banks of the rivers and creeks. 
These swamps are in places but a few yards in depth and in others they 
extend a mile or more inland. The country in the immediate vicinity of 
Ma-lee-won consists of undulating plains or low hills covered with grass and 
dotted with trees sometimes single, sometimes in clumps or in groves and 
here and there in small forests. Towards the north and south-east rise 
low ranges of hills, spurs of the main dividing range, covered with dense 
evergreen virgin forest. This forest extends over the greater part of the 
sub-division, broken here and there by patches of cultivation, villages or 
tin mines. In the immediate vicinity of the villages and of the spaces cleared 
for cultivation the forest is usually very dense and in many places almost 
impenetrable owing to the thick undergrowth and the numbers of canes of 
various species, but in the interior it is comparatively open and free 
from brush-wood and scrub. The inhabitants, who numbered only 5,561 in 
1877, are Siamese, Chinese and Malays with a few Burmese. The Siamese 
: confine themselves to cultivation and the Chinese to mining, though some 
of these latter cultivate a little. The Malays, who are mostly congregated 
' in the village of Ban-ka-tsoon and Pa-law-toon-toon, are chiefly occupied 
during the rains in growing rice and in the dry weather in roaming among 
the islands of the Archipelago, ooEeeting dammer, scented wood, etc, and in 




petty trade with the Selling, the inhabitants of these islands, exchanging 
rice for pearls, sea slugs, etc. The officer in charge of the sub-division was 
stationed in Ma-lee-won (there has been none since May 1877) and the 
Extra Assistant Commissioners in Ka-lan-tsaing, a collection of hamlets 
rather than a village, a few^ miles below Era and in Le-gnya. The area 
brought under cultivation is exceedingly small and the land revenue in 1877 
was only Ks. 3,226. 

The chief product of the sub-division is tin, obtained by washing the 
gravel lying immediately below the alluvial deposits in the valley. 

In 1860 the Ma-lee-won township or southern portion of the tract, 
840 square miles in extent, was farmed out to a Chinaman for Es. 600 
per annum ; he was provided with a Police force, the pay of which, Es. 2,400 
per annum, he drew in cash but which he is asserted to have paid in tin, 
and who was practically supreme, subject to a control which was in truth 
only nominal and, if all accounts are true, exercising, the poww of life 
and death at his own mere pleasure. About five years ago the lease ex- 
pired and was not renewed and the present sub-division, consisting of 
Ma-lee-won and Le-gnya, was formed. An English company got a grant 
of the tin mines and commenced to work energetically, at first with great 
success, but the works have been abandoned as the lodes were lost. 
The gross revenue realized in 1877 was Es. 6,537 of which Es. 3,311 
were derived from the capitation tax. 

MA-LEE-WON. — A village in the sub-division of the same name in the 
Mergui district, about 20 miles from the mouth of the Pak-chan river, with 
316 inhabitants in 1876. The name is Siamese and means Malay Settle- 
ment and was so named from having been founded by Malays. In the 
neighbourhood are tin mines which had been worked from a remote period 
by Chinese. In 1873 an European firm obtained a mining lease from the 
Government but threw it up in 1877 as unprofitable. The Chinese have 
resumed work, from 80 to 100 men now being employed, and from their less 
expensive method of extracting the tin and their willingness to accept 
smaller profits than Europeans look forward to, it pays them. The public 
buildings are a good Court-house and a Police guard-house. 

MA-MYA. — A river in the Henzada district which has its source in 
the eastern slopes of the Ar^kan Eoma mountains in the Meng-wa-doung 
circle. It fiiows in an easterly direction for the first 20 miles and is 
then deflected to the south-east towards the village of Ma-toung-da, near 
which it is again deflected, and most abruptly, towards the north until in 
falls into the Htoo lake. It is navigable, during the rains only, by small 
boats. Its upper course is exceedingly rocky. It drains a country containing 
Teak, Pyeng-gado {Xylia dolabriformis) and Htouk-kyan {Terminalia macro- 
carpa) of excellent growth, ’with "Eng {Dipterocarpits tuherculatus) lower 
down. It brings down a considerable quantity of sand and is thus gradually 
filling up the lake. 

MA-NIE-PGHA. — A sub-tribe of Eareng, a portion of the Sgaw family, 
inhabiting the hills in the Toung-ngoo district between the Eoiik-tlwa-wa 
and the Myit-ngay streams. They are one of the few septs that have any other 
domestic animals than fowls and swine ; in common with the Pa-koo they 
breed a few goats and they cultivate the areca palm, rice and a little cot- 
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ton. By some they are considered as a portion of the Pwo family on ac- 
count of the strong* nasal sound peculiar to the dialects of that tribe. The 
majority, have embraced Christianity. 

MA-NOO-MA-NAW. — A large, '’t^wser-^vearmg sub-division of the 
Bghai family of Kareng, living in the Toung-ngoo district of the Tenasserim 
division, north of the Sgaw and between them and the Karong-nee. 

MAN-OUNG. — An island in the Bay of Bengal forming a township in 
the Kyouk-hpyoo district, more commonly known as Oheduba, Avith the 
head-quarters at the town of Man-oung in the north-western part of the 
island. It extends from 18° 40' to 18“ 56' 80'' N. Lat. and from 93° 80’ 
to 93“ 47' E. Long, and with its southern dependency Ee-kyw'on, otherwise 
known as Flat Island, covers an area of about 120 square miles. Its general 
appearance and character is that of a fertile, well-wooded island of moderate 
height and irregular shape. A band of level plain, but little raised above the 
sea and of far greater width on the east than oir the w'est, extends round its 
coast ; within this lie irregular, low, undulating hiUs varying in height from 60 
to 500 feet, enclosing several higher detached mounds with steep, well-w'ooded 
sides, thehighest of which, near the south of the island, rises nearly to 1,400 
feet. _ In the extreme north-west corner, connected with the main island by 
a series of detached rocks both above and below Avater Avith deep channels 
between them, is a so-caUed “ volcano ” from which flames occasionally 
issue ; these are in reality due to a copious discharge of inflammable gas 
and not to volcanic action. 

The inhabitants, who numbered 21,779 in 1875 and 22,078 in 1877, 
are chiefly Arakanese and are employed in rice and tobacco cultmation and 
in fishing. A considerable quantity of rice is sent hence dming the season 
and the township is noted for the good quality of its tobacco. Petroleum 
is found in several spots on the island. The principal villages are Man- 
oung, Ee-kywon, Toung-bhet, Hia-bhoon-maw, Ka-ma, Ta-htoo, and 
Tsheng-nat-khyoung. The toAvnship is divided into eight revenue circles and 
in 1875-76 the land revenue amounted to Es. 22,443 and the capitation tax 
to Es. 22,913 : in 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 22,485 the capitation 
tax Es. 23,171 and the gross revenue Es. 69,029. 

Two derivations are given for the name “ Man-oung” which signifies 
“ overcoming of the evil disposition.” According to an ancient tradition 
a governor of the Island ajApomted by Tsan-da-ra I. king of Ai-akan, who 
reigned some 2,000 years B. 0., so harried the peoj)le that they complain- 
ed to the sovereign who summoned the governor to appear before him. On 
the governor refusing to a,ttend the Court the monarch struck the sea with 
a rod and ordered it to bring his disobedient subject into his presence. The 
sea obeyed and in a few days the dead body of the rebel was washed ashore 
near the Eoyal city. According to another account the name was given to 
the island because it was the place of transportation for those who Avero 
considered to be politicafly dangerous, who were thus rendered powerless 
for evil and whose evil disposition was thus overcome. The classical 
name is Mek-kha-wa-dee. The name Cheduba, by which the island is 
kno^TO to Europeans and to natives of India, is said to be a corruption 
of Char-dhuba or “ four capes ” from the capes at the four corners of the 
island. 
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MAN-OUNG. — Better known as Cheduba, is a small town in tlie 
north-west of Man-omig or Cheduba Island, on the bank of the Oon-ldiyoung, 
the head-quarters of the Cheduba township. It contains a Court-house, 
Market, School and Police-station. In 1873 it had a population of 1,328 
souls, in 1875 of 1,384, and in 1877 of 1,409. Locally it is known as Zhe- 
dan. . 

MAN-OUNG-MYOMA. — A revenue circle in the Eyouk-hpyoo district 
lying in the north-eastern part of Cheduba Island, 54 square miles in area, 
with 5,129 inhabitants in 1875 and 5,393 in 1877. The principal products 
are rice and tobacco. Towards the west of the circle are some petroleum 
wells. Included in it is Man-oung the head-quarters of the township. The 
land revenue in 1875 was Es. 5,304 and the capitation tax Es. 5,500, and 
in 1877 Es. 5,351 and Es. 5,795 respectively : in the latter j^ear the gross 
revenue, including that raised in Man-oung, was Es. 33,274. 

MA-OO-BENG. — A revenue circle in the Thoon-khwa township of the 
Thoon-khwa district. In 1876-77 the population numbered 4,142, the land 
revenue was Es. 6,862, the capitation tax Es. 4,793 and the gross revenue, 
including that raised in the town of Ma-oo-beng, Es. 28,793. 

MA-OO-BENG. — The head-quarters of the Thoon-khwa district on the 
bank of the Ee-nouk stream, one of the numerous large creeks through 
which the waters of the Irrawaddy find their way through the Delta, here 
half a mile wide. The town is a new one, selected as the head-quarters on 
the formation of the Thoon-khwa district, and the laying out commenced 
in April 1875. There are three main roads running north and south, 
intersected at right angles, and at pretty regular intervals, by 10 main 
cross roads which run east and west. The land on which the town 
is built is low, the highest portion, viz., towards the north and east, is 
barely an inch above the level of the high water mark of the river during 
the rains. The southern and western portions, where are fisheries, are 
very low, the natural slope of the ground being gradually towards the west, 
and are flooded during the rains and swampy in October and November. 
The town contains Court-houses, a small Gaol, a Police-station, a Charitable 
dispensary and a Market. In 1877 the population was 1,178, and the local 
revenue raised, in addition to the Imperial and Provincial revenues, 
Es. 4,234. 

MA-OO-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet 
district, with an area of about 30 square miles and a population in 
1877 of 2,411 souls of whom about 400 are Kareng, and yielding in that 
year a revenue of Es. 3,351 of which Es. 1,569 was derived from the land 
and Es. 1,527 from the capitation tax. Cows form nearly one-third of the 
total number of cattle, 1,622 head. The cultiuable area measures 3,782 
acres but only about 1,800 acres are actually cultivated. In 1860 Kan-lay 
and Ma-oo-daing were joined to form the present circle. The products 
are rice, cotton, cutch, sessamum, maize, tobacco, onions, chillies and 
plantains. 

MA-OO-KHOON. — A village in the Prome district inhabited chiefly by 
rice cultivators and situated on the right bank of the Myit-ma-kha about 
two and a half miles from its source in the Engma lake. 
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MA-EA-MAN. — A revemie circle in the Sliwe-doiing townBliip, Promo 
district, lying between the Kyee-thai circle and the Blnve-nat-toung or 
Kho-lan hills. In the north-eastern corner, on the first hill in the Ivho- 
lan range, stands the highly sacred Shwe-nat-toiing pagoda at which an 
annual fair- is held in March when crowds of people from all parts of the 
country assemble in the plain near the village of Ma-ra-niau. This circio 
is now joined to Ewa-goon lying on the eastern side of the Ivho-lau hills. 

MA-EAN-00.— A revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai town- 
ship, Amherst district, between the Dawna range and the Thoung-^aaig 
river to the east of the som’ce of the Hlaing-bhwai. It is generally moun- 
tainous and covered with forest but is to some extent under cultivation by 
the Kareng who inhabit it. It is now joined to Hlaing-bhwai. 

MA-EO-THOUNG SHA-KHAI. — A revenue circle in the extreme 
north-eastern portion of the Tsam-bay-roon township, Basscin district, 
bounded on the noiiih and east by townships of the Henzada district, 
about 65 square miles in extent. Forest-covered land everywhere prepon- 
derates over the cultivated and open. A considerable portion of the 
country has, however, been rendered fit for rice cultivation by the construc- 
tion of embanlonents in Henzada which preserve it from immdation. 
In the southern part of the circle is the Sha-ldiai-gyee lake, a fine sheet 
of water about four miles in length and half a mile in breadth formed 
by a slight depression in the soil ; in the rains it is supplied with water 
by the Daga river with which it commimieates by two small streams. 
Near this lake is the old Myo-goon fort or stockade. In 1876-77 the popu- 
lation was 3,296, the land revenue Es. 4,838, the capitation tax Es. 3,072 
and the gross revenue Es. 9,899. 

MARTABAN. — A circle in the Amherst district . — See Moot-ta~ma. 

MAETABAN. — A township in the Tha-htoon sub-division of the Amherst 
district, bounded on the west by the sea and on the east by the Bheng- 
laing and southwards from the mouth of that river by the Salween ; on the 
south the Ba-ray-bouk, or northern mouth of the Salween, separates it from 
Bhee-loo-gywon and on the north it is separated from the Tha-htoon town- 
ship by the Hpa-baing streamlet, a tributary of the Bheng-laing, the 
Kyoon-hpa, a tributary of the Tsha or Tha-htoon river, and in the extreme 
north-west by the Tsha itself. East of the Bheng-laing is the Hpa-gat 
township of the same sub-division and east of the Salween the Gyaing Than- 
lweng township. A range of hills starts from the south-eastern corner at 
Martaban and runs up N. N. W. for about 12 miles when it tmms north and 
gradually rises in altitude to the Zeng-gyaik peak, 3,500 feet above the sea 
level, whence the height diminishes somewhat rapidly. A little north of the 
Zeng-gyaik hill a spur is thrown out towards the N. N. W., enclosing with 
the main range the Bhe-ha-rien valley drained by the Reng-gnyiem which 
bursts through a gorge in the spur at the village of the same name. The 
spur gradually sinks and ends near Toung-tsoon a little south of the Kyoon- 
hpa. To the east of the main line of hills the country is forest-clad and 
with but little cultivation, comparatively. On the west are extensive and 
fertile plains intersected by numerous streams and creeks which afford an 
easy outlet for the large quantities of rice grown in the tract. The principal 
of these are Bheng-loung and the Reng-gnyiem flowing westward to the sea, 
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and the Da-rien and the Kha-daing Hewing southward to the Da-ray-bouk. 
The extreme western portion is, in parts, liable to damage by the entry of the 
sea water through the various rivers ; in very high tides, especially if a 
strong westerly or south-westerly wind is blowing, it overtops the banks and 
spreads over the country which is lower than the coast line. In the south 
the coast is protected by the sand and mud-covered drift which increases 
yearly and forms a strong protecting embankment except where pierced by 
the mouths of the streams ; towards the north there are considerable stretches 
of mangrove swamp. To seaward are vast sand and mud banks, dry at low 
water, which render any approach by sea-going vessels impossible. 

The principal villages are Martaban in the extreme south-east corner 
on the bank of the Salween, opposite Maulmain, once the capital of a king- 
dom and more than once besieged by invading armies and, after the 
annexation of Pegu, the head-quarters of the townshij) till these were 
removed to Poung ; now it is a straggling village with 1,678 inhabitants : 
Wai-pa-tan with 1,368, Kywai-khyan with 1,111, Poung with 1,073, Kha-da 
with 1,104 and PIpa-lat with 1,068. These, with the exception of Kywai- 
khyan, are, as are almost all the more important villages, along the western 
slopes of the Martaban hills. 

The township, which with Tha-htoon and Hpa-gat was transferred 
to the Amherst from the Shwe-gyeng district in 1865, is now divided 
into nine circles, Toung-tsoon, Eeng-gnyiem, Poung, Kha-daing, 

Da-rien, Moo-kyee and Moot-ta-ma west of the hills, Gaw, in the north, 
partly in the Dlie-ba-rien valley and partly in the plain country to the west- 
ward, and Tsam-pa-na-go occupying the whole of the country between 
the hills and the Bheng-laing and the Salween, except a very small portion 
in the extreme south which belongs to Moot-ta-ma. 

The population in 1876-77 was 31,097, the land revenue Es. 1,33,599 
and the capitation tax Es. 30,465. 

MAETABAN.— -A small town in the Amherst district on the right bank 
of the Salween, immediately opposite to Maulmain, between the river 
and the eastern slopes of a range of hills which stretches up N. W. 
and is here crowned by several white pagodas looking down upon the broad 
expanse of waters, formed by the junction of the united Gyaing and Attaran 
with the Salween and the fleet of merchant vessels lying in the river off 
Maulmain. 

The town is said to have been built three years after the foundation of 
Pegu, or in A. D. 576, by Tha-ma-la the first king and then disajDpears almost 
altogether from history. In A. D. 1269, when the Peguan kingdom had 
been conquered by the Burmese and the king of Burma was supreme in 
ancient Ea-ma-^ya, a sovereign of Talaing race re-built the city on a rocky 
“ promontory with the country of the Shan on the east and the sea on the 
west,” and appointed as governor one A-lien-ma. A-hen-ma soon lost his 
governorship and Ta-la-bya was appointed in his stead. The whole king- 
dom, disorganized by the attacks on the capital made by the Tartar hordes 
of Khublai Khan, w^as falling to pieces and A-lien-ma returned and killed 
his successor but was himself put to death by one Wa-rie-yoo (who is 
claimed by the native historians as a Talamg but was most probably by 
descent a 'Shan or northern Siamese) who had travelled south-east to the 
capital of Siam and had eloped with the king’s daughter. Wa-rie-yoo 
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declared himself independent and sent aid to the ruler of 

likewise ; the eomhined forces defeated the Barman army 
but the two rebel chieftains quarrelled pd 

become Ms rival, and declared and maintam^ himself as ^ 

Peguan kingdom. After a reign of 19 yeai| Wa-ne-yoo ^^acd j t o 

two sons of the dethroned king of Pegu and vas succeeded 

A. D. 1823 the capital was transferred to Peg^^ ^y Bee-gij a lan ^ 

the royal palace and seat of government appear to have ® 

time 4 Martaban. During the subsequent wars between 

Siamese and the Burmese Martaban was several times 

tured and on more than one occasion was the last str^gho ^ „ sneaks 

ing sovereign. The Portuguese historian Manuel de ^ •, 

of it as being, in 1540, the “ metropolis of a great and of Toune- 

which was beseiged for seven months by Ta-beng-shwe-htee, tm 

ngoo (who had already taken Pegu the capital of the 

governor was starved into surrendering without conditions flTvnv 

by his conqueror. The account of the riches of the 

tuguese historian is, most probably, exaggerated. Ihetreasme, 

“ amounted to 100 milHons of gold. The tlmd day the ansy ^d ™^Jy ™ 

“ plunder, which lasted four days, and was valued at 12 
“city wasbm-ned, when perished by fire and sword above bU,UUU souis, 
“besides as many male slaves ; 2,000 temples and 40,000 ho'ises weu. laid 
“ even with the ground. There were in the town 6,000 pieces^ of camion, 

“ 100,000 quintals of pepper, and as much of other spices. Alter tins 
general destruction the victor returned to Pegu “ leaving people to remiua 
“ the ruined city”. Towards the end of the sixteenth century me town 
: was taken by the king of Siam who appointed a governor over it and tho 
surrounding country. Some years later the rulers of Martaban appear to 
' ('have been almost independent but not strong enough M resist either 
Philip de Brito y Nicote, who had made himself master of P6gn> or the kmg 
of Ava who wrested the kingdom from him. From this fmie forward it 
remained the seat of a governor appointed by the mojmrch, Peguan or 
Burmese, who happened to rule the country. _ ri i i r* i 

During the first Burmese war a force under Lieuteiifl'nt-Colonel God- 
win was despatched against the town from Rangoon. The troops arrived 
off the place on the 29th November 1824 and after a mutual cannonade landed 
under a heavy fire and advanced to the attack ; the Burman garrison escap- 
ed without waiting for the assault and the British fomiA f h® stockades 
deserted. A small detachment was sufficient to hold the l>osition until the 
termination of the war when Arakan and the country east south of the 
Salween were ceded to the British, but the intervening country from the 
Salween to the Arakan Eoma mountains was restored to the Butman 
government. 

On the breaking out of the second Anglo-Burmeso Martaban was 
one of the first places captured. On the 6th April 1852 the troops landed 
under the personal supervision of General Godwin, the Conamander-in-Chief, 
and carried the works without the loss of a single man an^ with only eight 
wounded. On the 26th May following the Burmese advB'Bcod against tho 
small garrison hut were driven off with the aid of reinforceWientB sent across 
the riyer from Maulmain, and later, in July, were attacked in a position 
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which they had taken np close by whence they were enabled to cause 
considerable annoyance and forced to abandon it* Early in the following 
year a column advanced from Martaban northwards and from that time the 
Burmese made no further attempt to re-take the town. 

For several years it was the head-quarter station of the township 
and contained a Court-house. On the face of the hill opposite Maulmain 
Is a good Circuit-house and below a substantial wooden wharf. On the 
bank of the Salween is an ancient pagoda, the Mya-thien-dan {q-v.), recently 
^paired and surmounted by a new gilt htee or umbrella. In 1877 the 
inhabitants numbered 1,673 souls. 

MA-TOUNG-DA. — A revenue circle east of the Irrawaddy in the 
Mo-gnyo township of the Hemsada district with the Mo-gnyo circle on the 
west, the Myoma and Myo-dweng circles on the north, the Kyek-taik circle 
of the Meiig-hla township on the east and south-east, between it and the 
Pegu Eoma mountains, and the Tshay-hnit and Lweng-byeng circles of the 
Meng-hla township on the south. The southern portion of the circle is 
low and subject to inundation during the rains but tow^ards the north 
there is an extensive rice plain and some forest-covered land. In the west 
and centre of the circle are extensive Cutch {Acacia catechu) forests with 
some Teak and Htouk-kyan {Terminalia macrocarpa) ; in the east are 
found Teak and bamboos. In 1876 the population was 5,823, the land 
revenue Es. 7,517, the capitation tax Es. 5,425 and the gross revenue 
Es, 16,951, 

MA-TOUNG-DA. — A revenue circle in the Kan-oung township of 
the Henzada district, principally undulating and forest-covered but with 
some extensive rice cultivation, Ijing about half way between the Arakan 
mountains and the Irrawaddy, with the Ewe-doung circle on the north, the 
Gnyoung-rwa-gyee circle on the east, the Thek-ngay-byeng circle on the 
south, and the Tsee-beng, Shwe-gyeng and Gnyoung-rwa-ngay circles on the 
west ; within its limits is the Dai-pai lake, about one square mile in extent 
and four or five feet deep in the dry weather. This circle now includes 
Tsan-rwa and Ewa-ta-ra* In 1876 the population was 8,046, the land 
revenue Es. 3,317, the capitation tax Es. 2,895 and the gross revenue 
Es. 6,436. 

MA-TOUNG-DA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the right 
bank of the Na-weng and separated from the Irrawaddy by the Koon-ma- 
long circle. It now includes also Nat-ta-leng, Da-koo and Tsheng-daing. 
In 1876 the population was 1,228, the land revenue Es. 1,249, the cainta- 
tion tax Es. 1,122 and the gross revenue Es. 2,461. 

MAULMAIN.— A town situated on the left bank of the Salween at its 
junction with Gyaing and the Attaran in 16° 29^ N. Lat. and 97° 38^ E. 
Long., the head-quarters of the Amherst district and of the Tenasserim 
division. Immediately to the west is Bhee-loo-gywon, a large islpd 107 
square miles in extent, the waters of the Salween frowing westward into the 
Gulf of Martaban round the north of the island, between it and Martaban, by 
the Da-ray “bouk, and southward between it and the mainland on which stands 
Maulmain. This channel is sometimes called the Amherst and sometimes 
the Maulmain river but now, generally, *^ the Salween*' par excellence. The 
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siderable distance up a river whereas iR truth it is on the seacoast but 
with a large island lying immediately off it, protecting it from the tome 
of the monsoon but shutting out all sea view. To the northwai-d, on the 
opposite bank of the Salween, is Martaban, once the capital of a kingdom 

but now little more than a moderate sized village. 

Low lulls, forming the northern extremity of the Tomig-gnyo range, 
run north and south through the town dividing it into two distinct and very 
dissimhar portions which touch each other at the northorn base ol the 
hills on the bank of the Gyauig. These are crowned at nitorvals with 
pagodas in various stages of preservation and decay, Iroin the dark, brick, 
Mass-covered and tottering relic with its rusty and falling htee to the wluto 
and gold restored edifice gleaming in the sunlight, and monasteries richly 
ornamented with gilding, colour and caiwed work. On the west are tom- 
out of the five “ divisions” of the town, which extend northwards between 
the Salween and the hills, from Mopoon with its steam-mills for husking 
rice and timber and ship-biulding yards, to the Military cantonment on 
the point formed by the junction of the Oyaing and the Salween opposite 
Martaban, a distance of six miles. Nowhere is the breadth gi-eater than 
1 200 yards. This portion, which throughout slopes to the bank ot the 
Salween more or less abruptly, is intersected by three main roads running 
north and south ; one extends the whole distance, with a single row of 
houses separating it from the Salween, the second, parallel and to the 
eastward, runs from the Cantonments southwards for a httlo over a mile, 
and the thhd, still further to the east, at its northern end, on the border 
of the Cantonment, unites with the second and at its southern, near the 
northern entrance of Mopoon, with the first. Numerous cross roads 
running east and west up the slope from the Salween connect these three. 
In this portion are situated the public buildings, the Mihtary Canton- 
ments, the Merchants offices and warehouses, the principal shops and, 
especially on the western slopes of the hills, the houses of the European 
residents. The inliabitants are almost entirely Europeans, Eurasians, 
natives of India and Chinese. The “ fifth division”, or Daing-won-kweng, 
is more compact and lies behind the hills in the valley of the Attaran and, 
with its northern extremity resting on the Gyahig, stretches nearly to the 
bank of the former river ; on the opposite shore is Gnyoung-beng-tshiep, 
a large village almost a subm-b but not included within the limits of the 
town lands of which the Attaran forms the eastern boundary. This 
quarter, named after the notorious Daing-won who encamped here when 
he was sent down by theBinmese Government in 1808 to quell disturbances 
which had broken' out in the south at Tavoy and Mergui, is inhabited 
principally by Burmans and Talaing. 

Like most towns in the provmce, the houses, except near the bank of the 
Salween and in Daing-won-kweng, are surrounded by extensive grounds and 
are nestled in masses of foliage. The view from the hills in the centre of 
the town is of great beauty, probably unsurpassed in the whole of Burma. 
Looking westward the foregr-ound is occupied by iui extensive wood of trees 
of every shade of foliage from the dark olive of the mango to the light green 
of the pagoda tree varied by the graceful plumes of the bamboo with build- 
ings shewing here and there, beyond lies a magnificent sheet of water 
studded with green islands amongst which stands out conspicuously the 
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little rocky Goung-tsai-kywon completely occupied by one or two wbite and 
glitteiing pagodas and a monastery sheltered by trees, and in the distance, 
closing the view, are the forest-clad hills of Bhee-loo-gywon and Martaban. 
Eastward, at the foot of the hMs, is a large and regularly laid out town 
lying on the edge of a rice plain from which, beyond the Attaran, rise 
isolated fantastically shaped ridges of limestone, bare in parts and elsewhere 
with the jagged peaks partially concealed by straggling clumps of vegetation 
and in the extreme distance the faint blue outline of the frowning Dawna 
spur. Away to the north are the Zwai-ka-beng rocks, an outcrop of lime- 
stone some 13 miles in length, too distant to allow an appreciation of 
their rugged beauty, whilst to the south rise the dark Toung-waing hills, 
their sombre colour reheved by the glistening white pagoda and the 
monasteries on then' side. Winding through the plain are the Gyaing and 
the Attaran, shewing here and there like silver bands amongst the green 
shades of the hOls and gardens and the golden tints of the rice fields. 

The principal buildings are Salween House, built by Colonel Bogle as a 
private residence and now the property of the Municipality ; the Hospital, 
a new and handsome wooden edifice nearly complete and destined to take 
the place of the inconvenient and small dispensary erected many years ago ; 
the public offices of masom*y ; two churches of masonry for the Eoman 
(dedicated, the one to S. Patrick built in 1857 to replace one built in 1836 
and the other to S. Mark built in 1843) and one of wood for the Angli- 
can branch of the Catholic Church (dedicated to S. Mathew and conse- 
crated in 1834 by Bishop Wilson) ; a masomy Baptist chapel (built 
in 1833) ; a large Gaol ; the wooden Barracks occupied by the Eegiment 
of Madras Native Infantry which forms the garrison ; and the Custom- 
house, the Post and Telegraph Offices, and the Master- Attendant’s Office, 
all near the Main Wharf. 

When this portion of the province was ceded by the treaty of Yandaboo, 
at the site of the town was found a spacious, irregular quadrangle 
surrounded by an earthen mound or rampart, all the rest was a mass of 
tangled tree and brush-wood forest and long gi-ass, and men still living 
relate stories of the toil undergone and the difficulties sm'mounted in clearing 
it. The Civil Commissioner, Mr. Crawfurd, selected Amherst as the best spot 
for the capital of the newly acquired territory, but the Military Commander, 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, chose Maulmain as being better supplied 
with water and as being, from its position opposite Martaban then occupied 
by the Burmese, the best site, strategically, for the British garrison which 
was more required to overawe the Burmese officials across the river, to 
repel desultory attacks and to defend the left bank of the Salween from 
marauding parties than to keep order amongst the inhabitants of the ceded 
country. In a few years the Civil Station was moved up to the Cantonment 
andMauhnain from a waste gradually grew into a thriving commercial town. 

The history of its rise • and of its vicissitudes is best learned by 
studying its trade. Along the banks of the Attaran and in other parts of 
the Amherst district were rich and valuable Teak forests, whilst to the 
north, in Siamese territory {Zengmai), are vast tracts of country producing 
magnificent timber for which the only outlet is Maulmain. A large_ trade 
in Teak soon sprang up and for many years timber formed the principal 
and indeed the only article of export. 


? 
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The amount of timber revenue reaKzed was, in ;— 


1836 


Es. 

20,804 

1847-48 

Es. 

96,484 

1839-40 


21,728 

1848-49 

90,649 

1840-41 


29,245 

1849-50 

63,443 

1841-42 


55,108 

1850-51 

79,466 

1842-43 


68,924 

1851-52 

71,628 

1843-44 


54,182 

1852-53 

84,793 

184446 


23,711 

1853-54 

102,372 

1846-46 ' 


61,867 

1854-55 

188,354 

206,359 

1846-47 


88,869 

1855-56 


. The export, in tons, from that year onwards was : — 


1856-57 


28,779 

1867-68 

62,265 

1857-58 


42,326 

1868-69 

98,333 

1858-59 


69,371 

1869-70 

64,769 

1859-60 


77,620 

1870-71 

63,904 

1860-61 


60,218 

1871-72 

57,000 

1861-62 


97,970 

1872-73 

78,657 

1862-63 


75,568 

1873-74 

86,361 

1863-64 


67,660 

1874-75 

76,639 

1864-65 


114,364 

1875-76 

105,154 

1865-66 


118,976 

1876-77 

78,573 

1866-67 

. . 

48,190 

1877-78 

123,242 


With the gradual settlement of the country and the increase in the 
population and conseciuent increase in agriculture rice came into the 
market for exportation. In 1850 Europe took 18,058 bags, and the gross 
value of the exports in 1855-56 was Es. 627,408. The quantity exported 
increased very largely, with some fluctuations due to the shipments taking 
place early or late and the returns being invariably closed on the same date. 

The quantity, in tons, exported since 1864-55, and the greater quan- 
tity was to the United Kingdom, was : — 


Year. 


Tons. 

Year. 


Tons. 

1855-56 


16,170 

1866-67 


26,547 

1856-57 


19,405 

24,714 

1867-68 


23,376 

1857-58 


1868-69 


25,026 

1858-59 


16,163 

1869-70 


23,137 

1859-60 


17,766 

1870-71 


37,572 

1860-61 


11,284 

1871-72 


56,267 

1861-62 


28,615 

1872-73 


61,718 

1862-63 


21,492 

1873-74 


71,949 

1863-64 


16,114 

1874-75 


44,788 

1864-65 


21,567 

1875-76 


77,980 

1865-66 


23,670 

1876-77 


65,657 


Cotton is exported mainly to Indian ports. In 1865-66 and in 


1866-67 a few experimental exports were made to the United liingdom but 


the venture was not a paying 
year from 1854-55 was : — 

one. The quantity, 

in 

tons, exported in each 

Year. 

Cwt. 

Tear. 


Cwt. 

1855-66 

1r,929 

1866-67 

* , 

2,902 

1856-57 

5,194 

1867-68 


2,210 

- , 1857-68 

1,376 

1808-69 


4,365 

1858-59 

2,465 

1869-70 


3,813 

1859-60 

2,348 

1870-71 


2,190 

1860-61 

1,442 

1871-72 


1,238 

1861-62 

1,523 

1872-78 


5,259 

1862-63 

1,685 

1873-74 


2,700 

1863-34 

2,058 

1874-75 


1,768 

1864-65 

4,295 

1876-76 


1,491 

; 1865-66 

1,5751 

1876-77 


2,059 


Value of Imports and Exports of Merchandize and Treasure, 
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Besides timber, grain and cotton the priueijjal exports are hides and 
horns mth very small quantities of lead, copper, yellow orpiment and 
stick lac. 

The principal imports are cotton twist and yarn, cotton, woollen and 
silk piece goods, wines, beer and spirits, sugar and betel nuts, the last 
letchiiig a higher price than those grown in the country. A noticeable 
feature is the absence of salt from the list of imports, more than one ship 
has arrived_ with this commodity but there has been no sale for it, 
country article holding its own as it does nowhere else in this Province. 

The value of the imports and exports, the amount of duty realized 
and the number and tonnage of the ships visiting the port are given in 
following tables 
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Value of Imports and Exports of Merchandise and Treasure (Continued). 



easure — (continued) . 
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Number and Tonnage of Vessels arriving at and leaving Maidmain, 



Number and Tonnage of Vessels arriving at and leaving Maulmain — (eontiniied). 
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SMp-biiilcIing commenced as early as 1880 ’wlien the Devil, a schooner 
of 51 tons, was built by Mr. Warrick. This was followed by the Woodlark, 
a Barque of 250 tons, built in 1832 ; the Young Rover, Schooner, 157 tons, 
the Concordia, Brig, 75 tons and the George Swinton, Schooner 70 tons, in 
1833, also by Mr. Warrick, Brnditlxo Attar an, Schooner, 70 tons, constructed 
in the same year by Messrs. Darwood and Bentley. The number of vessels 
and gross tonnage built in each year since have been : — 


The most important amongst these were the steamer TenaBserim of 750 
tons built in 1841, the steamer Malacca of 1,800 tons built in 1853, the 
ship Ccmning of 1,022 tons built in 1854, the ship CoimiJiagen of 1,017 tons 
built in 1855, and the ship Cosggatrick of 1,418 tons built in 1856, and 
burnt on a voyage with emigrants from England to Australia. 

No earlier statistics of the population are available than those of 1839 
when there were 17,022 inhabitants, in 1841 there "were, 28,685, in 1848 
there were, according to the census taken that year, 36,898, and in 1857 
23,683 ; since 1862-63 the number has been : — 

Years. Number. Tears. Number. 

1863- 64 .. 60,889. 1870-71 .. 62,337. 

1864- 65 .. 69,386. 1871-72 .. 53,653. 

1865- 66 .. 70,349. 1872-73 .. 46,472. 

1866- 67 .. 61,429. 1873-74 .. 58,873. 

. 1867-68 ,. 65,566. 1874-75 .. 63,841. 

1868-69 . . 66,023. 1875-76 . . 57,719. 

1809-70 . . 71,534. 1876-77 . . 51,607. 


Exclasife ol tiie baxoiue City of DMin the toniMBe of wMchis not now ascertainable. 


. . 60,889. 

1870-71 . 

.. 69,386. 

1871-72 . 

. , 70,349. 

1872-73 . 

. . 61,429. 

1873-74 . 

, . 65,566. 

1874-75 . 

. . 66,022. 1 

1875-76 . 

.. 71,534. 

1876-77 . 


Year. 

Ntimber. 

Gross tonnage. 

Year. 

Number. 

Gross tonnage. 

1834 

j 

4 

815 

1856 

2 

1,672 

1835 

. ■ 2 ' 

664 

1857 

4 

1 963 

1830 

7 

683 

1858 

5 

i 1,797 

1837 

10 

2,852 

1859 

. . 

. . 

1838 

10 

3,837 

1860 

. . 

. . 

1839 

9 

2,070 

1861 

1 

858 

1840 

10 

2,844 

1862 

1 

395 

1841 

6 

1,542 

1863 

1 

36 

1842 

8 

3,165 

1864 

2 

833 

1843 

7 

2,297 

1865 

, , 


1844 

3 

833 

1866 

• . 

* » 

1845 

4 

1,816 

1867 

. . 


1846 

5 

2,267 

1868 

, . 


1847 

2 

555 

1869 

1 

*’51 

1848 

3 

1,280 

1870 

1 

73 

1849 

4 

2,115 

1871 



1850 

1 

19 

1872 


' ' » « ' 

1851 

5 

737 

1873 

2 

208 

1852 

7 

2,492 

1874 

* . 


1853 

10 

4,527 

1875 

2 

222 

1854 

4 

1,928* 

1876 



1855 

2 

1,472 

1877 

1 

174 


■ ' ■ ■■■■'. 
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Men of almost every nation are to be found : English, French, Gernians, 
Dutch, Belgians, Norwegians, Swedes, Greeks, Danes, Americans, Persians, 
Chinese, Burmans, Shans, and Hindustanis ; the numbers in 1872 and in 
1878 were : — 



Yeab, 

1 

W 

a 

o 

§ 

Americans. 

Eurasians. 

Armenians. 

03 

03 

03 

a 

€ 

Natives of India. 

Burmans. 

Talaing. 

Karen g. 

d 

d 

02 

- 

Toungtlioo. 

Total. 

j 

1 ”* 

1 “’8 

652 

*1,279 

14 

1,534 

9 

1,484 

2,324 

18,635 

1,562 

11,115 

9,607 

12,162 

16,120 

ISO 

106 

G33 

1,279 

54 

46,472 

54,333 


h. 




The revenue, derived from the Night-watch tax and other local sources, 
was employed in paying for the Police, in keeping the roads in order and 
in carrying out such works as were found necessary from time to tiine, 
and was administered by the Magistrate under the control of the Commis- 
sioner. In 1874 the town was placed under a Municipality with members 
partly official and partly non-official nominated by the Local Government, 
and with the Town Magistrate as President. The system of taxation was 
changed : the Night-watch tax, levied at a fixed rate, was abolished m 
1875-76, and a Municipal tax substituted, and gradually, as has been 
deemed advisable, further changes have been made in altering the 
rates and in the imposition of new ones for specific objects, such as provid- 
ing for watering the roads. The actual sources of income at present are, a 
Municipal tax, receipts from licenses for the wholesale and for the retail 
vend of intoxicating liquors, slaughter-house licenses, hack-carriage 
licenses, hack-cart licenses, passenger-boat licenses, the leasing of ferries, 
land-rent for lands belonging to the Government but administered by the 
Municipality, sales of land, certain fines and fees, such as fines for breaches 
of local and license rules, fines for committing nuisances, gambling 
fines and escheats, cattle-pound fees and fines, and other miscellaneous 
sources including an annual assignment from the Land Sale Fund. The 
charges are for collection of taxes and cesses, Police, general manage- 
ment, pay of vaccinators, a health officer, a conservancy establishment, 
watering roads, surveys, rewards, construction and repairs of roads and 
bridges and of pounds. The receipts and charges in 1866-67, and during 
the last three years have been in rupees : — 




1866-67. 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Beeeipts 

Charges 


59,044t 

82,528 

126,817 

106,589 

! 145,545 

1 

1 166,766 

114,162 

107,342 


* Includes Eurasians. 


t Includes a loan of Es. 10^000. 
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At the end of 1867-68 the town was Es. 19,944 in debt but at the end of 

mmmwMMi 

*the?f as eSs here. The streets are watered and the town is to 

fe^aS'sotiilJhleTS SnSflonit the Municipal Commis- 
sioners as to how the night-soil shall be disposed of. -i n 7 

The existing rate of taxation per head of population is Es. 1-11-7. 

MAW-EWA. — A village in the Lamoo-lek-ya circle of the Northern 
township Sandoway district, on the La-moo river, about 10 mdes from its 

by land and by water. 

ATAW-TOON.— A village in the Tenasserim circle of the Tenasserun 
township^MergS district, 16 miles N. W. of Tenasserim, on the ngW bank 
of the Tenassefim river. The inhabitants, who numbered 633 souls m 1877, 
axe all cultivators. 

MA-YAN.— A small village in the Angyee toTOship of the ^ngoon 
district remarkable only as having given its name to a quarter of the town 
of Mauimain (Ma-yan-goon) to which most of its inhabitants fled after the 

olose of the first Burmese war. 

MA-YA-TSEN. — A very extensive revenue circle in the extreme north 
ofthe Kyouk-hpyoo township of the Kyouk-hpyoo distnct, lymg on the 
north-eastern shore of Kyouk-hpyoo harbour and consistmg of numeious 
closelv-adioining islands. It is rather more than 45 square miles m 
Sent^mi has I population of 2,658 souls. In 1876-77 the knd revenue 
was Es. 2,380, the capitation tax Es. 8,148 and the gross revenue 

Es. 6,482. . . . 

MA YEN-ZA-YA. — A revenue circle in the Eangoon district extending 
eastwards from the Pegu Eomatothe new Pegu md Tsit-toung canal 
having the Shwe-gyeng district on the noith and east ; from this it is separated 
by the Bhaw-nee-ga-le stream from its source to the Pegu and Toung-ngoo 
road thence hy thit road to a little north of the vinage of Pyeng-boon-gyee, 
thence hy the embankment which stretches across the plains to Myit-kyo 
on the bank of the Tsit-toung and thence, southwards, by the canal. On 
the south is the Pegu Myoma circle. On the west the comtry is hiUy and 
foreSad but east of the Pegu and Toung-ngoo road it is an extensive 
grass-covered plain (intersected by numerous streams, all connected with the 
Pyeng-boon-gyee, the Wom-bhai-eng or the Bhoora-ga-le which rise in the 




"'.it 
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west and carry off the drainage of the Pegu h^s) for the most 
water during the rains and forming valuable fisheries but with ^ few spots 
sufficiently raised to be cultivated with rice. The pimcipal vill^es c 
Pyeng-boon-gyee, with 926 Miabitants in 1877, and Bhoora-ga-le about 
eight miles further south on the main road, with 249 inhabitants The 
population, the area under cultivation and the revenue during ‘ 


Year. 

Area, in acres. 

Bevenue, in Bxjpees. 

o 

o 

g 

o 

- 

1 

§ 

o 

1 . 

02 

.!§ 

li 

o 

H 

1 

0 

1 

I 

li 

1 

< 

4* 

O 

ti , 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

14,206 ^ 

17,755 

18,363 

18,194 

17,236 

65 

26 

77 

146 

723 

79 

42 

69 

68 

84 

70 

97 

80 

116 

111 

14,426 

17,920 

18,669 

18,524 

18,154 

14,168 

17,053 

32,313 

17,303 

16,388 

7,410 

8,000 

7,638 

7,996 

8,270 

16,663 

18,941 

4,679 

16,457 

17,071 

38,241 

43,994 

44,630 

41,750 

41,729 


and the agricultural stoch ; 


Year. 


1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


2,406 

8,191 

3,777 

3,412 

1,993 


Cows, Mis, 
and bullocks. 

— 

Sheep and 
Goats. 

1 

1 

. i 
^ 1 
s 

Ploughs. 

Carts. 

Boats. 

479 


41 

543 

505 

32 

586 

*9 

28 

773 

664 

9 

762 


19 

844 

703 

17 

1,125 


20 

839 

7.37 

11 

759 

.. 

10 

407 

401 

16 


The circle received its present boundaries in 1877, when a small tract 
inthe Jorth-west was added to and a smaU tract m the noi-th-east taken 
feom the Sw gyeng district. The forest-clad hills on the west afford 
a comparatively safe and easy retreat for out-laws and on several occasions 
gangs of robbers have formed and sought shelter here, harboured and asast- 
S bv some of the Kareng who occupy the viUages between the Pegu river 
and the Pegu and Toung-ngoo road and by the mhabitants of Pyeng-boon- 
gvee Wom-bhai-eng and Bhoora-ga-le on that road. It was in atteckmg 
Se of these bands to the north-east of Bhoora-ga-le that Lie^enant-Colonel 
Hamilton, the Inspector-General of Pohce, was kiHed in 1874. 

MAY-KHA-EE. — A small river in the Bassein district which rises m the 
Arakan luntains, about 13 mHes from Pagoda Point, and 
southerly course of about 12 mfies, past four orffive yiUages snuomded 
with rice fields falls into the Bassein river opposite Hamg-gyee oi Ne^iais 
Stod ft is tid“a, te as Dee-tsooa-rwa, 10 miles up, to whicli vJlage 
boats of 300 bushels burden can ascend. 
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. . • A wEioE rkpf? in the hills near the northern 

MA-YOO.-A river m Arahan ^ N. and S. direction, 

boundary of the w Island between the Naaf 

faUs into the Bay of Beng^to the N W. ol A^yao 

f -d b, native tots i. in stoe on the 

loon. A revenne circle in the Gyaing Atoan tormslnp, 

Amherst district, lying in the ■^1“ is 

« .> ‘"ISS “m? - "Z irom i?W 

rSbiLt JemaS^alaingLd W|« “ 

the land revenue was Es. 3,522 and the capitation tax Es 2,1 7. ^ 

i\l"R’Tn fi- A THAT A small river in the Amherst district, a tribntaiy oi 

the Sif .isSg in tte main range to the eastwd it enters Bntrsh 
toitey hr is” 22' V N. and 98“ S7' 10' E. Its course is about west. 

TiTRTil (tYOUNG- — A village in the Kywon-khyoung circle, Thee-kweng 
tawn^teTBLiein ^strict, in 16“ 52' 80" N. and 94“ 58' B. in the middle of 
extSisive’ rice fields. The inhabitants, most of whom are Buimans, are 

engaged mainly in cultivation. 

MEE-GYOUNG-EB.— A revenue circle in the Prome district inime- 
diately south of the town of Prome and lymg along the _lelt han t n 
the irawaddy, containing pi-incipally fruit gardens 
tracts are included in this circle, w., “tbf 

1876 the population numhered 914, the land rewnne was Es. 942, the c p 
tation tax Es. 1,005 and the gross revenue Es. 2,481. 

MBE-HTA-GYIT.— A smaU river in the ^herst district which fails 
into the Za-mie from the westward near the village of Kan-nee. It has a 
valuable Teak forest on its banks. ^ ^ ... 

jibe -TAN. — A smaE river in the Amherst district which rises in the 
western slopes of the Moo-lai-yit mountain and after a ® 

falls into the Houng-tha-raw a few miles above the month of the Mai-ka-la. 

hlEE-THWB-BOOT. — ^A village of some 90 houses in the Thai-daw 
circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, on the right bank of the Irra- 
waddy at the mouth of the Mee-thwe-boot stream, between Htan-doung 
and Thayet-myo. ..... 

■ MEE-THWE-BOOT. — A small river in the Thayet district which 

rises iQ the eastern slopes of the Arakan mountains and, receiving the 
waters of numerous mountain rivulets, flows eastward and falls mto the 
, Irrawaddy just below the town of Thayet, at the village of Mee-thwe-hoot. 

' . It is not navigable except during the rains and then only by small boats and 
; . ■ for two or three miles. 

■ . , . MEE-ZAN . — k revenue circle in the Amherst district extending along 

the left bank of the Salween northwards from the Hpa-an stream, with the 
Shwe-gwon circle on the north and the Htee-loon circle on the east. It now 
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inclTides Eaw-litaw. In 1876 the population was 1,942, the land reYenne 
Es. 2,087 and the capitation tax Es. 2,095. 

MENG-BOO. — A small riyer in the Henzada district, Pegu division, 
which rises in the slopes of the Shan-ma-toung spur of the Pegu Eoma in 
about 18® 30' N. Lat. and after a south-westerly course of about 30 miles 
falls into the Myit-ma-kha near the village of Kyouk-wa. Its banks are 
steep and its bed sandy and rocky, but in the rains it is navigable for some 
distance from its mouth by boats of 150 bushels burden. It taps a country 
in which are some fine Teak tracts. 

MBNG-BEA. — ^A township in the Akyab district dmded into 15 
revenue circles, lying south of Mro-houng and adjoining the Kyouk-hpyoo 
district, to which a few years ago several circles from this township were 
added {See Kyoiik-lipyoo district — Administrvtion). On the west is the 
Oo-rit-toung (East) township and on the east the Arakan Hill Tracts. In 
the south the son is good, the cultivation extensive, and the country highly 
intersected by navigable creeks which serve the purpose of roads ; portions 
are liable to inundation at high tides. In 1876-77 the population numbered 
26,893 souls and the revenue was Es. 92,775 (Es. 57,840 from land, 
Es. 30,784 from capitation tax and Es. 4,151 from other sources). 

MENG-BYENG. — A village of about 70 houses in the Poo-hto circle, 
Ka-ma township, Thayet district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, 
between Ka-ma and Poo-hto. 

MENG-DAL — A little Aullage of nearly 20 houses in the Meng-dai 
township, Thayet district, on the Mee-thwe-boot stream, in wiiich a small 
police force of nine or ten men is stationed. 

MENG-BAI. — A village in the Tham-ba-ya circle, Ka-ma township, 
Thayet district, containing about 90 houses, lying in the lower portion 
of the valley of the Ma-htoon and between that river and the Hnget-the 
spur on the S. W. It was originally an independent circle but in 1862, on 
the resignation of the then Thoogyee, it was added to 0-shit-goon, itself 
since joined to Tham-ba-ya. 

MENG-DAL — A revenue circle in the Thayet townshij), Thayet 
district, in the vaUey of the Mee-thwe-boot stream, to the west of Thai- 
daw, of late years joined to Moon-za-lie, 

MENG-DAI.— A revenue circle in the Prome district stretching north- 
east from the bank of the Irrawaddy, about eight miles below Prome, to the 
Prome hills. The country is generally hilly and covered with forest. In 
the western corner is the Meng-dai (Quarter of the large town of Shwe-doung, 
and in the river just opposite is Meng-dai island which forms a portion of 
this circle. It now includes Za-loon and in 1876-77 the population was 
7,169, the capitation tax Es. 6,970, the land revenue Es. 1,934 and the 
gross revenue Es. 9,635. 

MENG-DAT. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet 
district. In the Burmese time it contained eight village tracts and was 
under a Myo-thoogyee subordinate to the Won of Meng-doon. The from 
tier line chosen hy Lord Dalhousie cut Meng-dat in half ; fom’ of the eight 
tracts remained to the long of Burma and the four which were annexed 
were made into one circle under one Thoogyee. In the war of 1825 the 
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Menn--dat Myo-thoogyee fought well against the English ; in the war of 1852 
Ids m-andson, who had succeeded him in the Myo-thoogyeeship, followed his 
example and subsequently, on the annexation of Pegu, declmed to take 
office under the British and retired to Upper Burma. The cncle covers an 
area of 27 square miles, of which only some 4,000 acres are cultur- 
ahle (about 2,200 acres actually cultivated) the remainder bemg hilly and 
covered with forest Teak, Cutch, Palm, Eng-gyeng (Pentacme Siamensis) 
and bamboos. Such cultivation asthereis islargely in hiU clearings. The soil 
generally consists of a Kght slate-coloured clay (in some parts red) mixed 
with a good deal of sand and here and there pebbles and gravel occur ; the 
low^ sandy ground close to the Pa-nee stream is covered with tobacco and 
vegetable gardens. The population a few yem-s ago numbered 1,504 soihs 
hving in 583 houses in 27 villages ; in 1872 it numbered 3,445 souls (2,111 
Burmese and 1,334 Ehyeng) hving in 831 houses in 86 viUages, and m 
1876 2,596. The revenue in 1876-77 was Es. 2,390 (land revenue Es. 763, 
capitation tax Es. 1,569 and other taxes and rates Es. 58.) The products 
are rice, sessamum, cotton, maize, tobacco and chillies. 

MENG-DOON.— A town in the Thayet district in 18° 20' 12" N. Lat. 
and 94° 4' 74" E. Long., the head-quarters of the Meng-doon township. 
It is a pretty little town situated on high land amongst hiUs on one of the 
bends of the Ma-htoon river within a few miles of the Arakan mountains. 
In the Burmese time a Won was stationed here with jurisdiction oyer 
‘ ‘ the seven districts at the foot of the hills” {See Meng-doon township) . After 
the annexation it was placed under an Extra Assistant Commissioner of the 
3rd class, and now an Extra Assistant Commissioner of the 2nd class holds 
his court here. It has not increased during British rule and now has a 
population of about 1,600 souls engaged chiefly in agriculture. For some 
years after the annexation it was occupied by a military force, detached from 
Thayet-myo ; this was relieved by a detachment of the Pegu light infantry, 
recruited amongst the Burmans, which was subsequently withdrawn and 
replaced by pohce. 

According to the current legend the town was founded circa 100 A.B. by 
Tha-moon-da-rie, a fugitive prince of Prome, and was called Bhoom-ma- 
wa-dee, the Ma-htoon being called Tha-man-da-na-dee and the Prince’s 
palace in the town Ze-yan-bhoon-tha. After reigning in Bhoom-ma-wa-dee 
for seven years Tha-moon-da-rie, having appointed his uncle, Ze-ta-koo-ta, 
as Governor, went north and founded the subsequently flourishing kingdom 
of Pagan. 

MENG-DOON. — A township in the Thayet district between Lat. 19° 5' 
and 19° 30' N. and Long. 94° 30' and 94° 45' E. 

It contains an area of 708 square miles and is bounded on the north 
by Upper Burma, on the west by the Arakan mountains, on the east by 
the township of Thayet and on the south by that of Ka-ma. 

Its cultivated area in 1871-72 was : — 


Bice land 
Gardens 

Miscellaneous cnltivation 


Acres. 

1,162 

857 

4,356 


Total 


6,375 
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There were also 3,638 toungya and 3,585 trees assessed separately for 
revenue. 

The revenue was : — 

Bs. 

Land revenne .. .. .. .. 12,842 

Capitation tax .. .. .. .. 16,195 


Total Bs... 29,037 


The population, by the census of 1872, amounted to 26,165 souls, of 
whom 20,804 were Burmans ajid 5,361 Khyeng, living in 5,877 houses in 
217 villages. 

It contained the following cattle : — 

Buffaloes .. .. .. .. .. 2,723 

Bulls, bullocks and cows . . . . . . 27,490 


Total 


30,213 


It contains 45 registered village tracts which are now divided amongst 
nine Thoogyee. 

The area under cultivation, revenue, population and agricultural 
stock in 187 6-77 were : — 


Aeea, in acres. 


s 




1=1 

cS 

!=1 


Eevenue, in Bupees. 


TS 


Q 




c3 

o 

EH 


Stock. 


c3 

5H 


pq 


§ 


rH CQ 

o 


o 


Pm 


10,178 


653 


3,634 


14,485 


16,962 


17,132 


2,064 


37,964 


3,854 


17,535 


5,982 


210 


26,039 


The present township of Meng-doon, or Meng-doon ciwi Meng-dat, 
comprises portions of the Burmese districts of Meng-doon, Taing-da and 
Meng-dat. Proceeding from the east the frontier line cut Meng-dat in two, 
leaving about one-third to the Burmans and taking the other two-thirds 
into British territory. It then cut off a very small portion of the north- 
east corner of the Meng-doon district which it left to Burma, then included a 
small hit of the southern part of Taing-da in British territory, and then, 
cutting through Meng-doon, again left the north-west corner of that town- 
ship to the Burmans, Our township, therefore, includes nearly the whole 
of the old Meng-doon township, a very small piece of Taing-da and two- 
thu-ds of Meng-dat. 

Meng-doon is said to derive its name from an event which occurred at 
a very early period of Burman history. Two sons of Ma-noo-raza, king of 
Tha-htoon, rebeUed against their father and took refuge with the PyufF" 
thek, who then inhabited this part of the country. From this circum- 
stance the place became known afterwards as Meng-poon (Prince’i hiding- 
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place) subsequently corrupted to Meng-doon. Meng-dat was the place 
where these ininces collected a force of cavaliy, hence it was called 
Myeng-dat (cavalry camp) subsequently corrupted to Meng-dat. 

In later times under the Burmese Goyermnent Meiig-cloon was the 
residence of a Won, a provincial governor of high railk with Ml power 
of life and death, who had jurisdiction over Meng-dat, Taing-da, Myo-thit^, 
Pa-dien, Ma-bhai and Nan4ay as well as Meng-doon'^. At the settlement 
of 1783 A.D., there were two Myo-thoogyee in Meng-doon, one of the north 
and one of the south ; 20 years later the number was reduced and Moung 
Htwe-hla, the Myo-thoogyee of the north, was removed and Moung Wa, the 
Myo-thoogyee of the south, remained in office. His descendant, Moung 
Kee, was in office at the time of the annexation. He fled to Upper Burma 
and refused to take service under the English Government although invited 
to do so by the Commissioner. One of his sons is now the Tsit-kai of 
Taing-da Toung-tsen in Upj)er Burma but some of his relatives still 
reside about Meng-doon. No head-men of circles (Taik Thoogyee) came 
between the Myo-thoogyee and the village head-men (Ewa-thoogyee) in this 
township but at the town of Meng-doon there resided a numerous staff 
of officials round the Won. These were a Tsit-kai (subordinate Judge), 
Na-khan, Tsa-re-gyee (secretaries), Won-tsa-re (clerks to the Won), a 
Myo-ook, sometimes called Myo-won, a Htoung-hmoo (Gaoler) and a Klioon 
(superior Judge). 

There were 37 hereditary village Thoogyee in 1783 a.d. but the here- 
ditary system does not appear to have struck root very firmly for at 
the time of the annexation (1854) the number had been reduced to eight and 
now there are only four left. Mthough the annexation of Pegu was pro- 
claimed in December 1852 Meng-doon and Meng-dat were not brought 
under British administration until March 1854 when the then Commis- 
sioner of Pegu (now Sir A. P. Phayre) marched there with a small force, 
took possession of the township, and personally made all the necessary 
arrangements for its future administration. One Nga Noung, who had been 
a Government dacoit t in the Burmese time, was at first made both Myo- 
ook and Thoogyee of Meng-dat and he was shortly afterwards removed in 
the same capacity to Meng-doon, but his native habits could not be eradi- 
cated and he was soon dismissed for embezzlement, on which he returned to 
his old avocation of dacoit chief in Upper Burma. The present Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Meng-doon, Moung Tshouk, was then appointed 
in his place. 

Mpg-datin the Burmese time was under a Myo-thoogyee who was 
subordinate to the Won of Meng-doon. He had under him eight village 
Thoogyee, aU appointed hereditarily in 1783 A.D. Hour only of these 
village Thoogyee’s jurisdictions are now included in British Burma the 
other four being beyond the frontier line. 

In the war of 1825 the Meng-dat Myo-thoogyee, Moung Shwe-oo, was 
a man of some note. He served against the British with 500 men from 
Meng-dat and is said to have gained some success at Pan-wa. His grand- 

trailed the “ seven Districts along the Hll” (Tonng-tsen Khoo-hnit Kha-raing), 

t Mv^st Bnrman Governors Bave among^ their recognized followers one called the dacoit 
officer (Di^a-myaBo) who is allowed to commit dacoities,on fitting opportunities, with impunity 
a share of trie spoil, of course, belonging to the Governor. ’ 
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so-iij Moling Kareiig, was Myo-thoogyee in the second war. He refused to take 
office under the British GoYernment and retked to Upper Bui'ma on the 
annexation of the Province. The hereditary system among the Thoogyee 
had taken as little root here as in Meng-doon, for all the four village Thoo- 
gyeeships included within our boundary were held by strangers at the 
time of the annexation. 

When the second war broke out the Won of Meng-doon, Monng 
Shwe-gnyo, was invested with authority over Tsa-goo, Tsa-laing, Eya-beng 
and Lay-gaing, as well as over the seven hill districts of Meng-dooii. He 
collected a force of 10,000 men, hut did nothing with it. Some of the force 
mutinied, there was internal fighting, and the Won died at Ma-bhai. 

The following table shews the villages which were registered in 1145 
B.E., 1783 A.D. and the names of the circles in which they are at present 
included : — , . 


Present circle. 


Registered villages. 


Kyan. 

ditto. 

dttto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Koo-byoo. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Meng-doon, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Ma-oo-daing. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Pai-myouk, 

ditto. 

Shwe-doimg. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

Kyap. 

ditto. 

Ta-goimg-nek. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Lek-pa-daing 
Keng-bwon4oniig 
Kyan ; , 

Ta-ma , . 

Rwa-tha 

Ka4swon*myoung 

Moo 

Pan-gnyo 
Oo-yeeii-boo 
Tlia-dwon-gyee . 
Tba-dwon-ngay . 
Boo 

Meng-rwa-gaing . 

Kaing-ngay* 

Myoung-gyee 

Tsa-ga-dai 

Ma-oo-daing 

Tseng-deng 

Aing-ma 

Pai-myoiik 

Myoiik-pyeng 

Tsa-ba-tan 

Mai-za-lee 

Ba-lay-pyeng . 

Leng-bban 

Tonng-myeng . 

Khyoimg-boii . 

Gnyoung-maw ♦ 

Hat-monk 

Kyap-ka-baing , 

Hmaik . . 

Ta-goung-nek . 

Thwe-gyoiik 

Kya-gaii 

Bwa-boo-lai 

Tsbeng-tba 


The four registered villages of Meng-dat have been included ever since 
the annexation in the one circle of that name. 
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The gnTmfl.1 quota of revenue* assessed upon Meng-doon at the settle- 
ment of 1145 B. E., was 50 viss of silver or Es. 6,500 and on Meng-dat 
12 viss or Es. 1,560. Meng-doon had, besides, to furnish, for the personal 
service of the king, 20 men who were relieved every six months. In 
time of war Meng-doon had to furnish 500 musketeers and 500 spear- 
men. After the first war the assessment of regular revenue remained, nomi- 
nally, the same but an extra cess, called the “ tenth” (Dathama), was 
levied for four years in order to pay off the fine imposed on the Burmese 
government at the treaty of Yandaboo. This is said to have amounted in 
the governorship of Meng-doon (far larger than the present township) to 
■ 5,000 viss of silver or Es. 650,000 per annum, and in Meng-dat to 50 
¥iss. 

The fixed assessment had to be remitted in full to the Myo4sa at 
Amarapoora, The Won, Myo-thoogyee and other numerous officials are 
said to have obtained their personal revenue chiefly from the sums 
extracted from suitors in civil and criminal cases* A lawsuit invariably 
resulted in the ruin of one of the parties. 

The last Myo-tsa of Meng-doon was the present king of Burma and 
from Meng-doon he derived the title of '' Meng-doon Prince” by which 
he was known before his accession to the throne. On his representing, 
whilst Myo-tsa of Meng-doon, that the annual tribute of 50 viss of silver 
was insufficient for him the amount was doubled. 

MENG-DOON.— A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, 
Thayet district, in which is situated the town of Meng-doon, the head- 
quarters of the township. For some years after the annexation the 
taxes in the town of Meng-doon were collected by the town goung but in 
1862 the Oot-hpo Thoogyee was entrusted with this duty and the town 
made a portion of Ms circle. The products are rice, sessamum, cotton, 
plantains, tobacco, onions, chillies and cutch. In 1876-77 the population 
was 4,178, the land revenue Es. 3,296, the capitation tax Es. 2,788 and the 
revenue from all other sources, including that levied in the town of Meng- 
doon, Es. 2,825, 

MENG-GA-LA-DOON. — ^A revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhee township 
adjoining and north of the town of Eangoon, extending westwards from the 
ridge of the hills along which runs the Prome road to the Hlaing ; on the east 
is the Koon-dan circle and on the north the Kyoung-goon. The country 
on the east and south-east is hiUy and forest-clad with numerous winding 
ravines and both by its physical formation and by its (laterite) soil suited 
only for orchards and vegetable gardens. F’or some miles from Eangoon 
almost every inch of available land is planted with jack, mango and other 
fruit-bearmg trees, whilst the ground between the stems is covered with 
pine-apple plants the fruit being destined for the Eangoon market. These, 
owing to the dense shade and possibly to the heavy dews and the poverty 
of the soil, are watery and tasteless when compared with even the Indian 
fruit. Towards the west the country sinks and here rice is grown, the tidal 
streams which carry off the water from the hills to the Hlaing affording an 
easy means of transport to Eangoon. 

^ Called here the Kwon-hho-daw. It was assessed in Itwek-nee silver of which one viss may 
he taken as eqwalent to Bs. 153, according to Sir A. Thayre* 
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The area mifler cultivation and the reTenue during the last five years 

■were ■ ■ ■ ■ 


Abea, in Acees. 


Revenue, in Rupees.. 


Year. 


Rice. 


Garden. 


Miscel- 

laneous. 


Total. 


Land. 


Capita- 
tion tax. 


All 

others. 


Total. 


1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 78 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


3,935 

4,276 

4,261 

4,093 

4,590 


2,269 

2,619 

2,502 

2,592 

2,607 


6,228 

6,927 

6,806 

6,730 

7,236 


15,174 

17,120 

15,769 

14,910 

17,417 


7,113 

6,573 

6,895 

6,593 

6,785 


114 

144 

165 

151 

156 


22,401 

23,837 

22,829 

21,654 

24,385 


and the population and agricultural stock 


Population- 


Agricultural STOCK. 


' Year., 

Burmese. 

Talaing. 

i 

Kareng. 

Natives of 
India. 

Ail others. 

Total. 

03 

a> 

rS 

Cows, bulls 
and bullocks. 

03 

o 

o 

Carts. 

w 

% 

6 

s 

oa 

"cl 

o 









221 

1,542 

13 ^ 

285 

342 ^ 

48 

XO / O” / * • • 

1874-75 

3,347 


2,551 

875 

22 

40 

6,835 

176 

126 

10 iSll 

323 

31 

1875-76 

3,421 


2,484 

509 


207 

6,621 

i 175 

1,369 

5 

,251 

265 

23 

1876-77 

s', 603 


2,188 

595 

27 

167 

6,680 

1 142 

1,425 

1 


187 

36 

1877-78 

siolo 

•« 

2,583 

353 

11 

6 

5,963 

! 141 

1 

106 

* • 

jl41 

153 

8 


Tlie nuniDer oi onan is cumjjiuauivcxj 
almost entirely on the undulating ground in the east and south-east and 

are nearly all gardeners. . .i -n f nr , j 

Towards the north-eastern comer is the village of Meng-ga-la-doon, 
near the site of a once flourshing town, founded cii-ca 750 A.D. by Poon-na- 
ree-ka, of which no traces even remain. The villages are all small hamlets 
of no importance. 

MENG-GA-LA-GYEB.— A revenue circle in the Naaf township, Akyah 
district, on the bank of the Naaf estuary, divided into three distinct por- 
tions by an intervening grant of land. The population m 1875 numbered 
2 234 souls, the cultivated area covered 2,226 acres, the land revenue 
amounted to Es. 4,852 and the capitation tax produced Es. 1,970. In 1876 
there were 3,569 inhabitants and the gross revenue was Es. 9,291 of which 
Es. 5,674 were derived from the land, Es. 3,350 from the capitation tax 
and the remainder from other sources. 

MENG-GYEE. — A township of the Henzada district on the east hank 
of the Irrawaddy extending eastwards from that river to the Pegu Eoma 
with the Ta-pwon township on the north and the Mo-gnyo township on 
the south. The principal town is Meng-gyee, at one time the head-quarters, 





of the Tliarrawaddy district* -^diicli now forms a portion of Henzada. The 
population of the townsMp in 1876 was 15 770 souls, the land re^^nue 
Es: 4,731, the capitation tax Es. 14,383 and the gross revenue Es. 36,539. 

SIENGr-GrYEE. — A. town in the Henzada district with some 1,700 
inhabitants, about two miles inland, eastward of the Erawaddy and about 
11 miles south of the latitude of Myan-oung. For some years after the 
last war a detachment of Native Infantry was quartered m this town ancUt 
was made the head-quarters of an Assistant Commissioner ; subsequently the 
troops were withdrawn and the Assistant Commissioner replaced by an 
Extra Assistant, who in later years has been relieved_by an Assistant 
Commissioner again. It is an important town from which the produce ot 
the neighbouring coimtry, principally rice and cutch, is exported down tne 
river. It contains a Court-house and a Police-station. 

IklENG-HLA . — A fiver in the Henzada district. The north and south 
Meng-lila rise in the western slopes of the Pegu mountains and unite at 
Tshay-rwa to fonn the Meng-hla which flows in a south-westerly dmection 
to the Htoo, a distance of about 30 miles. The forests below Tshay-rwa 
contain Htouk-kyan (Terminalia macrocarpa) and Pyeng-gado {Xylia 
dolahriformis) and those above that village Teak. 

MENGr-HLA . — A revenue chcle in the Henzada district, east of the 
Irrawaddy, lying to the south and west of Tshay-nhit-rwa. In the centre and 
towards the east rice cultivation is carried on. In 187 6-77 the population 
numbered 8,412 souls, the land revenue was Es. 12,614, the capitation tax 
Es. 7,470 and the gross revenue- Es. 21,139. 

MENG-HLA.— A township in the Henzada district extending east- 
wards from the Hlaing to the Pegu Eoma mountains, having the Mo-gnyo 
township on the north and the Tsan-rwe township on the south ; towards 
the east the country is hilly and is covered with forest where _ are 
found Teak and other valuable timber, whilst towards the south, especially 
in the kleng-hla circle, there is a good deal of rice cultivation. The^ town- 
ship is divided into five revenue circles, viz., Kyek-taik, Tshay-hnit-rwa, 
Meng-hla, Paik-taw and Lweng-pyeng. In 1876 tl^ere were 33,191 inhabit- 
ants, the land revenue was Es. 48,025, the capitation tax Es. 29,173 and 
the gross revenue Es. 112,654. 

MENG-MA-NAING.— A creek in the Bassein district : the upper por- 
tion of the Myoung-mya. 

MENG-NGAT-GOON. — A revenue ch-cle in the Prome district extend- 
ing from about 13 miles east of Prome to the lower spins of the Pegu 
Eoma mountains. It contains fomr village tracts, viz., Meng-ngay-goon, 
Thai-ma-thouk, Taw-rwa, and Aing-touk. In 1876-77 the population was 
829, the land revenue Es. 1,741, the capitation tax Es. 835 and the gross 
revenue Es. 2,576. 

MENG-PNENG. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo distinct on the 
east coast of Cheduba, between the mouths of the Oon and the Kyee streams. 
It has an area of about 20 square miles and a population of 3,789 souls of 
whom a large number are collected in the two villages of Taw-too and 

* Tharrawaddy was again separated from Henzada and formed into an independent district 
In 1878. 
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Tslieiig-nat-khyoung. In 1876-77 the capitation tas was Es. 4,140, the land 
revenue Es. 4,284 and the gross revenue Es. 8,721. 

MENG-'EYENG-. — revenue circle in the Kyouk-hj)yoo township, 
Kyouk-hpyoo district, about the centre of Eamree Island and adjoining 
the Eamree toumship ; on the north-east is the Kaing-khyoung circle, on 
north, separated from it by the Tsan-khyoung, is the Than-htoung cii-ele 
and on the west and south-west the Tha-loo-doung circle. It is about nine 
square miles in extent and has a population of 1,267 souls. The principal 
product is sugar made from the sugar-cane which is extensively grown. 
In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 1,223, the capitation tax Es. 1,394 
and the gross revenue Es. 2,690. 

MENG-EWA. — ^A village of 50 houses, which gave its name to a 
circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet district, now joined to the 
Meng-doon circle. It is situated at the angle of a sharp) bend of the 
Ma-htoon about two miles south-east of the town of Meng-doon. 

MENG-EWA. — A village in the Prome district forming the south-east- 
ern outskirts of the town of Shwe-doung. 

MENG-EWA. — A revenue circle in the Shw'e-doung township, Prome 
district, south and east of Shwe-doung. The western portion of the cirole 
is level and highly cultivated whilst the eastern consists of undulating ground 
and low hills covered with dense forest in which Teak is found in small 
quantities mixed with Eng {Dipterocarpus tuber culatus) and bamboos. The 
main road from Eangoon to the north runs through the western portion of 
the circle. Included within its present limits are the once independ- 
ent village tracts of Kaw-hla, Ewa-pa-lai, Ewa-hla, Tat-thit, Nat-tseng-gan, 
Ewa-ma, Toung-loon-gnyo, Ka-thit-taing, Htouk-kyan-daing, Toung-tsoon, 
Heng-gouk, Tha-bye-hla and Wa-lay. In 1876-77 the circle had 3,039 
inhabitants and produced a gross revenue of Es. 7,113 of which Es. 3,668 
were derived from the land, Es. 3,320 from the capitation tax and Es. 125 
from misoehaneous sources. 

MENG-YAT. — ^An arm of the sea half a mile wide at its mouth, just 
north of the Than-htoung circle, which stretches inland for three miles in a 
south-south-westerly direction from the north-eastern coast of Eamree 
island. At its lower end it is fed by two short main streams. 

MENG-YAT. — A long, narrow revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo 
district extending north-east from the western coast of Eamree island along 
the left bank of the Meng-yat to within about a mile of the north-eastern 
coast. To the north-west is the Kyouk-pyouk circle, to the north the 
Gnyoung-beng-hla circle, to the west and south-west the Than-htoung 
chrcle and to the south the Than-khyoung circle. In its northern portion 
it is intersected by a net-work of tidal creeks which communicate with the 
Meng-yat. It is 29 square miles in extent and has a population of 1,695 
souls. The principal manufacture is salt. In 187 6-77 the land revenue 
was Es. 1,746, the capitation tax Es. 1,703 and the gross revenue 
Es. 3,640. 

MEEGUI. — A town in the Tenasserim division in 12'’ 26' N. and 
98° 35' E., the head-quarters of the Mergui district, on an island in the 
principal mouth of the Tenasserim river which falls into the sea about two 









miles to tlie north and about one to the south of the toAvn. The harbour 
admits vessels of 18 feet draught. The banks near the town are hard 
gravel but towards the sea mud fiats extend for some distance, a mud bank 
of some considerable length shewing itself at low water. Eising almost 
from Tii gb water mark is a low range of hills, on which stand the Comi- 
houses and the old barracks, and round the base of which, west, north 
and east, the town is built ; to the east is the Gaol. The other buildings are 
the Treasmy and Police-office in the same masonry building as that 
in which the courts are held, the Circuit-house, of wood, on the northern 
crest of the hill and the Charitable dispensary somewhat lower down ; on 
the beach is the market, with a masomy causeway to the sea covered at 
high tides, and a little to the south is a substantial wooden pier stretching 
out to below low water mark. The population has not increased much of 
late years, having been 9,873 in 1863-64, 10,200 in 1873-74 and 10,731 in 
1876-77 ; it is composed of mixed races, Talamg, Bmmese, Malays, 
Bengalis, Madrassis, Siamese and many Chinese. In former years it was 
a penal station to which convicts from Bengal were transported. It has a 
Government school and a Eoman Cathohc and an American Baptist 
Mission. 

The town, as it now exists, is of comparatively modern date and owes its 
existence to the Burmans who, after the subjugation of the surrounding 
country about the middle of the last centmy, enlarged the few fishmg 
hamlets which they found here. These were the only remains of the once 
floxu-ishing city mentioned by old travellers in which many English mer- 
chants settled and remained peaceably employed and in hi g h favoxu' with 
the inhabitants till they were attacked and driven out in 1695 (76 being 
murdered and only 20 escaping) on the East India Company declaring war 
with Siam, for which purpose Captain Weldon was despatched to Mergui, 
then a Siamese town. It is mentioned by Csesar Frederick, the Venetian 
traveller who visited Burma in 1669, as “ a village called Mergui in whose 
“ harbour there lay every year some ships, with veizina, (Sappan wood) 
“ nyppa and benjamin.” In 1780 the Siamese invaded the country but were 
defeated before Mergui and forced to retreat and in 1821 it was again 
attacked by the same people and burned down. 

During the first Bmmese war an expeditionary force imder Lieutenant- 
Colonel Miles, having captm'ed Tavoy, proceeded to Mergui ; a heavy fire was 
opened from the town which was silenced by the guns of the ships and the 
troops, landing and wading through the mud banks on the beach, escaladed 
the stockade from which the enemy fled. The town was found deserted 
but the people soon returned and shewed themselves perfectly indifferent to 
the change of authorities. A small garrison of Native Infantry was left 
and from that time Mergui has been a British town. In 1829 a rebellion 
broke out in Tavoy and the officers in charge at Mergui, panic struck, escaped 
with the small garrison to one of the neighbouring islands. Shwe Gya, son 
of the Governor in the Burmese time, assumed and retained charge of the 
town until a force was despatched from Tavoy where the out-break had 
been suppressed. 

The inhabitants caray on a good trade with the other ports of British 
Burma and with the Straits Settlements, the principal articles of export being 
grain (rice husked and unhusked), timber, dried fish, molasses and tin, 
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and tlie principal imports cotton piece-goods, silk and tea-^ The Customs 
duty which is realized from this trade is very small owing to its being mainly 
with ports in British India. 

The value of exports and imports with the amount of duty realized 
during each of the last 10 years was: — 


The grain and timber exported during the same period was, in tons 


Grain. 


Timber 


Timber. 


Grain. 


MEEGUI.— A district in the Tenasserim division occupying the south- 
ernmost portion of the Province. On the east it is separated from Siam 
by the main range, and lov?er down hy the Pak-chan river, to the west is the 
Bay of Bengal and to the north the district of Tavoy. It extends from 
9° 68' to 13° 24' N. and from 90° 15' to 98° 35’ E., is 206 miles long, has a 
mean average breadth of about 40 miles— excluding the Mergui Archipelago— 
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1867-68 . . 
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48,016 

268,478 316,494 

664,844 
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1868-69 .. 

8,450 

34,982 
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61,170 

236,634 287,814 

654,438 

4,348 

1869-70 . . 

• . 

49,689 
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343,354 


61,697 

166,918 227,615 

570,969 

4,530 

1870-71 .. 

2,450 

59,243 
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78,688 

222,898 301,686 

669,245 

6,247 

1871-72 .. 
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1872-73 . . 
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and contains an area of 7,810 square miles- The surface of the country is 
chiefly mountainous and, consequently, much intersected by streams of which 
few are at present of any importance except as drainage -ways, being chiefly 
unnawgable mountain torrents- 

111 1875 Tavoy Island, off the mouth of the Tavoy river, was added to 
it from the Tavoy district, south of which it lies. It extends from 12° 55' N. 
to 13° 13' N. and is about two miles in breadth and 18 miles in length, 
of moderate height, stretching N. by W. and S. by B. with a peak in the 
middle and another small one at its southern end. On the east there is a 
good and safe harbour called Port Owen, with good water and wood. 
The island is mainly important as the principal place of resort of the 
Colocalia fiicipkaga, the nests of which are largely exported to the Straits and 
China and the right of collecting them leased out by the State. 

The whole face of the country, hill and dale, except where cleared for 
cultivation, is densely clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and towards the 
interior and on the more elevated situations upon the coast are forest 
trees of great beauty and size. The coast line, studded with islands, of 
which within the limits of the district there are no less than 207, is very 
irregular and for several miles inland very little raised above the level of 
the sea, consisting for the most part, and particularly to the southward of the 
town of Mergui, of low mangrove islands entirely unfit for cultivation ; here 
and there, however, are found small plains of fertile land adapted for rice, 
and occasionally hills of moderate elevation occur upon which are gardens 
of areca palms and plantains. Towards the interior, after passing the 
mangrove limits the ground gradually rises till it becomes mountainous, 
even to the banks of the rivers, and so continues to the grand natural barrier, 
the lofty chain which divides the Province from Siam. 

Two principal ranges traverse the district from north to south in a 

Mountains. nearly N. W. and S. E. direction, running almost par- 

^ allel to each other for a considerable distance, the river 
Tenasserim winding between them till it turns south and traverses an 
opening in the westernmost range. The western range soon rises again 
and below the latitude of Mergui inclines eastward and joins the other at 
the Khow Phra hill a little above 11° N. Lat. Prom about 11° 25' N. Lai 
to the extreme southern limit of the district extends another low range 
forming the western watershed of the Le-gnj^a and the Pak-chan and joined 
to the eastern range between the sources of these two rivers by a cross spur. 
On the east and south the country is filled with these ranges and their off- 
shoots and subsidiary spurs all covered wdth thick forest. 

The most northern pass across the main range into Siam is by the 
Tsa-raw but this is so difficult that it is almost impracticable and is only 
used by Kareng. Seventy-six miles further south is another, called by the 
Burmese Maw-doung” and by the Siamese Euliow-maun”, the one meaning . 

Tired hill” the other Pillow mountain”, at the source of the Thien- 
khwon stream ; this is the main line of communication between Mergui 
and the southern provinces of Siam. On the English side the country is 
so Rested with tigers that the natives never attempt the journey unarmed 
or in less numbers than three. Apart from this the Thien-khwon is navi- 
gable only by the smallest boats during that part of the year when travel- 
ling is possible. This route is both bad and long and it is also through a 
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is a Which there 

IS a ^aieity of drmtmg water on the Siamese side. 

southwM'ds down to the som-ee of the Era river 
seaSncpiq exclusively the occupants of the peninsula ; the con- 

themountams are traversed by more passes than in the 

«mo™d by former mutaal inteMom^e ,Si by SXj 
TUm “ five weU-lmown passes which deserve mention. 

Morr ^fiieR-hhwon to the mouth of the Khalaun^- 

lAyan-khow, about a mile below Hpoung-tshiep, the landino’-place in 

source f Khalaung-khyan-khW to its 

somce m the mam waterahed near Khow-lwon, the ‘Eoyal Mountain’. 
On the eastern side is the source of the Khalaung-khVak-t^-a The 

HiaW San^nf ^ short'cut^east Lto the 

iiiialamg Htap-tsa-kay, the boundary of the district of Koo-ee in Siam 

The remammg four passes have the Nga-won river for a commmi 

Uroo+ ■‘■^e fi^®" e' *fiese is the Khlaung Hta-hpay, at the mouth of which 
stop as the Nga-won is not navigable higher up. Oppo- 

the Kh wSIh^ KHaung Hta-da-yeng a trftutmy^of 
me mniaung-kiiyak-kia. The route leads up it as far as the source whence 

nn+w® tfie Nga-won to the Khlaung-pa-wa-ay and thence 

Aan ta-hpam“’ Ehhimg Hpa-raun, in the district of 

The third is higher up the Nga-won by the Kblanri fr Hna-leu an a-nil 
then down the Hilaung-lau-ay, a tributary If the Hpa-raLTei- 

fourth IS by the som-ce of the Nga-won, skirting a hill called Khow- 

Khlaung Hta-tsay which flows by the 
town of Khyoon-hpaun and is sometimes called Khlau:^ Khyoon-hpaim* 

Iw ^ elephants are plentiful in this pai-t of Siam they are not used 
by those who come over into our territory so that these passes Se not 4 f 

foiSs?" travelling than on foot with 

Amongst the mountam ranges are several plains of varying extent the 

Plains. I on the western 

to Le nnva in n ° fiistrict, stretchmg south from PaJaw in 12° 58' 

to .Le gnya m 11 28 and extendmg mland to the western rant^e • next 
m importance is the uiiper and middle portion of the valley lying to 
the eastwm-d of the last between the two pi-incipal ranges, 100 Sfles in 
length and averaging 10 in breadth, possessing a rich alluvial soil and 
dramed by the Tenasserim river but 'at present almost eShely covemd 

thf smith lA^tfi vai?® ‘'p Siamese. In 

tne south is the valley of the Pak-chan, and stretching for 30 miles 

along the right bank of that river, is a third plain in which the soil is rich 

ovi thelalTof^rd^T T of tropical produce. Scattered 

3d snil w ^ plain vaUeys with 

feOod soil but overgrown with dense forest, the home of the bison the 
rhinoceros and the tiger. ’ 
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Tiie four principal rivers in the district are the Teiiasserim^ the 
Legnj^a, the Pak-chan and the Pa-lonk. The Teiiasserim 
has its sources north of the Mergiii district which it 
traverses from north to south in a narrow valley as far as the town of 
Teiiasserim where, joined by the Little Tenasserim flowing from the south 
and formed by the junction of the Nga-won and the Tliien-kliwon and, like 
the Great Tenasserim, recruited by numerous mountain torrents, it turns 
suddenly westward and flowing through the chain which had confined it reaches 
the Bay of Bengal in numerous channels into which its waters are divided 
on reaching the lowland near the coast. It is navigable for all but very 
large boats as far as the town of Tenasserim but beyond that boats of 
even moderate tonnage cannot proceed without difficulty. The influence 
of the tide is felt only 10 miles beyond Tenasserim. The banks are 
generally high with perpendicular faces but in some places it flows through 
low land. The Little Tenasserim traverses a somewhat similar valley. 

The Le-gnya rises m the main range in about 13'^ 45^ N. and has a 
general northerly comse for some 60 miles j)ast Le-gnya when it turns 
west and falls into the Bay of Bengal. It is navigable by boats as far as 
the tide can be felt, or for some miles above Le-gnya. 

The Pak-chan forms the south-eastern boundary of the province. It 
rises in the main range, near the root of a spur on the northern side of which 
is the source of the Le-gnya, and flows in a generally southerly direction 
for 78 miles to Victoria Point. For the first 15 miles of its course it is 
a small mountain stream but having received the drainage of the hills on 
each side it soon develops into a navigable river and at its mouth is two 
and a half miles broad. 

Iffie Pa-loiik is a small river in the northern part of the district which 
rises in the Myeng-mo-lek-ldiat mountain and flows at first southward and 
then to the west. At its mouth it is about 700 yards broad but above Pa-lonk 
village there are rapids and falls. 

The low-lying land along the seacoast from the Le-gnj^a northwards 
to the northern mouth of the Tenasserim is highly intersected by muddy 
tida.1 creeks whilst the mountainous tracts in the east, north and south are 
drained by an infinity of torrents, some flowing directly into the sea and 
others towards every point of the compass in thickly wooded and dark, 
narrow ravines till, mmgiing their waters, they reinforce the main channel. 
In the dry season these are but brooklets, a tiny stream wandering over the 
sandy bed amongst massive boulders, but in the rain% they become now 
foaming torrents clashing with violence against the steep banks and over 
pcky ledges and washing the slippery crags with their spray, now sinking 
into silent, dark pools buried in dense masses of overhanging foliage of every 
shade and form. 

The district has never been accurately geologically surveyed. In 1855 
Geology and Oldliam of the Geological Survey of India visited 

Mineralogy. Mergui and examined the coal fields and the following 

account is taken almost verbatim from his report. 

In general geological structure this district appears to be tolerably 
simple, although the relation of the rocks at first proves very deceptive 
owing to the numerous dislocations and disturbances to which they have 
been subjected. Besting upon granite a series of highly metamorphosed 
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rocks occiir, exhibiting every variety from perfect gneiss and mica slate to 
hard silicions slates, occasionally chloiitic, and to black earthy but mica- 
ceous and glossy slates. Through these numerous veins of granite penetrate 
and ramify in every direction and of all sizes. These are only seen near to 
the immediate junction of the granite and the bedded rocks, and where this 
junction is not absolutely traceable the occmTence of similar veins points 
conclusively to its close proximity. 

Besting upon these there is a great accumulation of beds of a pseudo- 
porphyritic rock, deriving this aspect from imbedded crystalline fragments 
of felspar which weather out freely or become whitened on exposure. In 
its most normal character this is an earthy, but highly indicated, rock, 
with these small irregular disseminated bits of felspar; but this passes by 
almost insensible gradations on the one hand into hard earthy slaty 
masses without the disseminated particles, and on the other into grits, 
containing much rounded fragments of quartz, quartzite, and of these 
pseudo-porphyritie rocks themselves. These grits often become very 
coarse and largely congiomeritic. The intercalation, and occasillially 
regular succession, of these varied dei)osits renders tlie bedding of the 
series traceable, but the rocks have been subjected to very great disturbances 
and are found dipping in every direction and at all angles. These rocks 
form all the higher grounds of the outer ranges (as distinct from the central 
range of mountains dividing the British territory from Siam) in the 
southern portion of the district. The general character of the series, also, 
varies materially ill different parts, the greater or lesser prevalence of grits 
and conglomerates and of hard sandstone beds affecting the general aspect. 

With this group of rocks, and resting upon it, appear to be associated 
a considerable thickness of dark colom^ed blueish and blueish-black earthy 
beds, frequently thinly laminated and then j)resenting an imperfectly 
developed slaty structure.. With these occur some beds of very hard, 
generally dark grey, quartzose grits. In parts, apparently from a greater 
amount of local igneous action, these slates become silky in aspect and 
much erumjiled. These must be of considerable thickness although their 
immediate relation to the rocks occurring close to them is obscure. Taking . 
them in connection with the pseudo-porj)hyritic rocks and the conglomerate 
and grits below the total thickness cannot be less than 9,000 feet. To 
these rocks as being best seen in aH their varied character in this district, 
Dr. Oldham applied the distinguishing name of the Mergui*' series. 

These are succeeded upwards by a group of hard sand-stone beds, often 
in thick and massive layers, with thin earthy i)artmgs, often in thin laiD.inaB, 
finer and more earthy. The i)re vailing colour is of a reddish tint, or reddish 
white tint, but some of the beds are of a deep red and others of a yellowish 
earthy tint. A few of the layers are slightly calcareous, and in the 
upper portion a few thin and irregular bands of earthy limestone of a 
blueish tint occur. In some of the softer and more earthy beds are fossils 
{^Corals, Gasteropoda, Brachio'poda, Crustacea, d'cj Over these sandstones 
another series of grey shaly beds occurs, these are occasionally calcareous 
and when so yield fossils fSpirifera, Producta, dcj and also pass occa- 
sionally into a soft, black, carbonaceous mass with nodular concretions of 
hard quartz. Some beds of sandstone, often of a dark colour, are associat- 
ed with the group. Above these come a series of no great thickness -(150 
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■to 200 feet) of fine soft sandstones, thinly bedded, and with grey and 
pinMsh-coloni-ed shaly layers intercalated ; and upon these appears to rest 
the hard and thick limestone of the district, as ^ seen near the Tenasserim 
river and towards the south. This limestone is the representative of the 
great limestone which is seen so largely developed near to Maulmain and 
in the Amherst district generally, but -which is, compai-atively speaking, 
sparingly present in the south. 

The -whole of these form one continuous series, and as some ot the 
most important members of that series are best seen in the immediate 
vicinity of Maulmain, Dr. Oldham designated the group the “ Maulmain” 

beds. . T , • . „ 

“ These Maulmain beds, and down in the succession I have given to the 
“ top of the Mergui group, appear to me,” writes Dr. Oldham, “ so far as I 
“ can at present judge, to represent the same geological epoch as the 
“lower carboniferous group of European geologists. The era of the 
“ ‘ Mergui ’ rocks themselves is not so clear. In many cases pseudo-por- 
“phfritic beds have much the aspect of some of those cm-ious and inter- 
“ esting igneous masses which ai-e so common in the Silmian districts of 
“ England, while others of the coarse and hard and often almost corneous 
“ sandstones and conglomerates have aU the hthological character of many 
“ of the Em’opean Devonian series, but as yet their lithological character 
“ is the only evidence as I could not trace any organic remains which could 
“give a clue to their geological epoch ” 

“ This limestone is by no means deficient in fossils but is, in general, 
“ so hard and compact that it is entirely impossible to get any of the 
•“ imbedded organic remains out. On the weathered surfaces and smooth 
“ water-pohshed faces of the rock their outlined sections can be traced, 
“ worn do-wn perfectly smooth -with the general surface, but any attempt to 
“ break them out inevitably results in the fracture of all. Probably if this 
“ rock were anywhere quarried some of these organic remains could be pro- 
“ cured but, unfortunately, here as elsewhere one of the great difficulties a 
“ geologist has to contend with is the total absence of any openings or quar- 
“ ries into the rocks of the district.” 

“ Upon the denuded surfaces and edges of the rocks hitherto described 
■“ are a series of beds of conglomerates, of sandstones, of soft and loosely 
“ coherent shales, and of coal, which stretch at intervals over a very large 
“ portion of the southern part of the Tenasserim division. The conglome- 
■“ rates are never very coarse, the pebbles seldom exceeding a few inehes in 
“ diameter ; the sandstones are fine, gritty, pebbly, clean, white quartzose 
“ sands, or earthy and of a yellowish tint ; the shale beds are of a blueish 
■“ green or blackish tint, and very re^arly disposed in thin and frequently 
“ repeated laminse. The coal itself is also regularly disposed in thin flaky 
‘“laminee, -with minute earthy streaks marking its structure.” 

“ Besides their unconformity with the lower rocks, and with difference 
■“ in mineral character which these beds offer, there is a total difference in 
“ their imbedded organic remains. In some of the layers of the soft sand- 
“ stones and shales numerous impressions of dicotyledonous leaves are found 
“ of a very recent aspect, and in the beds of papery shale which accompany 
“ the coal (like much of the papery brown coal of Germany) are numerous 
“ fish scales and hones (but seldom anything like a perfect fish) of fresh 
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water character. All these eircumstanees combined point to a very recent 
geological epoch for the formation of these beds, and I have no hesitation in 
entirely agreeing with the opinion on this point formerly expressed by 
‘ ‘ Colonel Tremenheere, that these coals are of the tertiary period of geology. . . 

..^.It is an interesting and cnrious fact, however, that in this district 

there is a very considerate development of rocks which, from their imbed- 
ded organic remains, are certainly of an age somewhat synchronous with 
‘' that of the great ' carboniferous’ formation of geologists, but in which no 
“ beds of coal occur, while thick masses of vegetable matter have been depo- 
“ sited, and have subsequently been mineralized into good coal, at a compar- 
“ atively very recent period. This is only an additional instance of how local 
“ all such deposits must be when compared with large areas, and of how 
“ the altered circumstances of each locality must most materially affect the 
“ nature of the rock formed there at any given time.” 

“ These coal-bearing deposits, the total thiclmess of which nowhere 
“ exceeds 900 to 1,000 feet, are never traceable continuously over any very 
“ extended area. They are cut off and seem heaped up against the projeet- 
“ ing ridges of the higher grounds and appear to be divided by these natm^al 
“ barriers into a series of isolated and detached portions. In aU cases the 
“ physical conformation of the country now existing, or a conformation very 
“ slightly differing from that now existing, appears to have determined the 
“ extent of these deposits, and looking at the general nature of them and of 
“ their associations I am led to view them as a series of lacustrian (fresh- 
“ water) deposits formed in small lake-like expansions along the lines of the 
“ great drainage valleys of the country, wherein the w-aters became ponded 
“ back by natural barriers. These deposits also preserve a certain general 
“ direction and thus mark the line of a great depression, or general valley, 
“ betweenthe main dividing ridge which here separates Siam from the British 
“ territories and the outer ridges which come between them and the sea. 
“ Through and across the line of this outer ridge the general drainage of the 
“ country isdischargedbyaseries of gorges or narrow rocky channels through 
“ which the main rivers pass. The Tenasserim river, east of Mergui town, 
“ discharges the large body of waters which had accumulated throughout its 
extended north and south course together with the tributary w^aters of the 
Little Tenasserim and its affluents, through a narrow rocky gorge ; and fur- 
ther south, at the Le-gnya river, the drainage of an immense area is all 
discharged through a narrow rocky gorge. All these gorges have a common 
direction nearly east and west, although the general drainage of the 
“ country and the course of the main streams is almost invariably north and 
“ south. It is this feature which gives rise to the remarkable and sudden 
“ alteration in the direction of these rivers, as may be seen by a reference to 
“ a map of the province.” 

Coal was reported to have been discovered in 13 different locali- 
ties, but in five of these it was found that a black carbonaceous rock with 
quartz nodules, which crumbles into powder on exposure and soils the 
fingers, had been mistaken for it. Two sites— on the Nga-won and the 
Pa-wot — ^were not visited as the occurrence of coal was very doubtful, and if 
it did exist their position would render it impossible to work it to advan- 
tage. At a locality noticed by Dr. Heifer above the falls of the Little 
Tenasserim the seams were found only an inch or two in thickness, 
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extremely in-egular in their occurrence and frequently discontinuous so as 
to be j)ractieally quite useless. ’ ‘ ‘ 

About 1841 the State worked some coal mines at a spot about three- 
quarters of a mile west of the bank of the Tenasserim and close to the 
channel ot the Thoo-hte khyoung a small stream which here comes down 
from the higher ridges to the west. The works were abandoned after a year 
or tiro and at the time of Dr. Oldham’s visit the pits were full of water 
11 , 1 - extracted enthely by means of open adits sunk on 

the dip of tlae bed and along the bank of the small stream, in the bank of 
which the coal was exposed. Great expenditure had evidently been incurred 
< 1 ? road-way had been cut through the forest to the bank 

01 the lenasserim this had been levelled by embanking and cutting (in one 
place a cuttmg of some hundi-ed yards to the depth of nearly 12 feet )— 
anti a long and straight channel had been excavated for the waters of the 
small stream m order to diveiii them from the workings. Many experi- 
mental shafts were also sunk in search of the bed of coal and other beds 
ben«ath tins one, but they appeared to have been put down without any pro- 

SiySSly consequently 

Tbe section of tbe coal seen was : — 

Descendinff. 

h Surface gravel and clay .. . In 

tenacious grey clay witE ferraginous markings andeoatings on the fissmes' ^ 
wtoeh when cut follow the tool and give to the mass a red and Sv asMc^ fi n 

3. Brownish -black earthy shale, with fish scales and traces of vegetable remains’ 

The upper surface and outer or exposed parts of this decompose into a clav ve^ 
similar to that P®“®'\®'tely S'tove. For a few inches nest the coal it becomes 

Zndant ^ 

4. Botten coaly matter and coal smut ** *“ f ^ 


9 inciies to 2 6 
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8. , Grey soft flaky clay ' ■ _ ■ . 

9, Blackish ditto ditto . . , , [ ’ y 

10. Brownish-grey, sandy, clnneh clay ’ .* * * ' ’ 

11. ^ Clay, hlneish-grej", soft and flaky, and very similar to that met before 

in part . . , . . , _ _ ’ 

12. Sandstone, reddish white, close-grained and qiiartzose, ■with ochei’y 

stains, clay, hard, stiil, teiiaeions towards base, more feiTn<^iiious and 
sandy ... . . . . ■ . . , 

13. Sandstone, ochery and qiiartzose, decomposing into a yeliowish ochery 
sand 


Ft, In, 
0 0 
0 2 
1 3 

3 0 


5 0 

4 0 


40 0 


The beds below this continue to he of a similar character, hard qnartz- 
ose sandstones for some depth, but no coal has been observed in them. 
Over all the beds noticed above a thick mass of conglomerate was found in 
sinking one of the shafts to the dip of the coal. 

From the detailed section given above, it will be seen that the actual 
coal seams amount together to six feet eight inches in thickness, while 
the intervening partings of shale, &c., only form an aggregate thickness of 
fom’ and half inches, so that the whole could easily be worked in one 
bed ; and this was done. 

The dip or inclination of all the beds is high, being as much as 28° 
towards 15“ N. of E. There is a distinct joint in the masses heading a 
little E. of N. at the planes of which mideriie 60° to 70° to the "W. 

Throughout the whole thickness of the coal iron pyrites appear, either 
imbedded in small lumps or forming their crystalline coatings on the joints, 
often giving the coal, when freshly broken, a richly glittering metallic 
appear enee. The coal, tinned out in good cuhoidal masses, was easily 
wrought, and with little waste. It is difficult to ignite hut burns freely, 
breaking up into small fragments which do not coke, and in lai’ge heaps 
requires care to keep up free ignition. It was found to answer well in the 
small steam engine used at the mines and also proved equal to ordinary 
“ country ” coal in sea-going steamers. 

The presence of the iron pyrities mentioned above, to which, whether 
justly or not, was attributed the fact of some of this coal having sponta- 
neously ignited on one or two occasions, would undoubtedly tend to render 
it unsafe ; but Dr. Oldham was of opinion that this alone would not have 
been sufficient to condemn it as this mineral is by no means constantly 
present and much of the coal is so free from it as to be perfectly safe and 
useful. The waste at the mine would further he a productive source of 
alum, if economized in that way. 

The rapid dip of the beds and the consequent depth to which all shafts 
would soon have to he sunk to meet the coal was, and stiU remains, the 
most serious objection to the profitable working of this coal. In other 
resj)ects it is well placed. The distance from the pit’s month to the 
Tenasserim river is not more than three-fourths of a mile and for the whole 
way a level road has been formed on which it was intended to lay a tramway. 

At the time of Dr. Oldham’s visit (February) the waters of the river were 
very low, though not at the lowest ; but there was then, and there is, probably, 
at all times of the year, a very tolerable supply in the small stream passing 
the coal pits. This could readily be ponded back above the coal and 
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a reservoir formed from wMch a steady supply could be obtained (the 
amount of water was quite sufficient for driving a very effective water- 
wbeel), and this, probably, would have been both a much cheaper and more 
useful process than simply diverting the stream as was done. 

The next locality on the Great Tenasserim river in which coal has been 
fotmd is Hien-lap or Hien-lat. This is the name of a small scattered 
Bmmese village situated on the right bank of the river, about six miles 
further north than Thoo-hte khyoung. The coal beds crop out at the 
eastern side of a small mountain , stream, about three-fourths of a mile to 
the west of the bank of the Tenasserim. The country between the river 
and the coal is at loresent an unbroken forest but it is tolerably level, and 
presents no real difficulty to the formation of an excellent road. The dif- 
fei’ence of level between the river bank and the coal, where it outcrops, is 
very trifling. The occurrence of coal here was made known to Mr. Chase, 
Deputy Commissioner at Mergui, by some natives who had seen it in their 
wanderings in the forest. It was not known at the time of the works being 
carried on at the old mines, and indeed very probably was not then visible 
as the stream may since then have cut away the bank and exposed it. 

The section immediately at the coal gives the following succession — 

Ft. In. 

Blackish compact flaky shale or slate, abounding in small fish scales, 
bones, &c., same as those found at Thoo-hte khyonng .. . . 4 0 

Ditto, more pitchy-looldng, with thin lamince of bright coal . , . . 0 6 

Coal smut or dirty earthy coal • . . . . . 6 inches to 0 9 

Coal, flaky in structui-e ; the separation into laminas being well seen on 
exposed surfaces but scarcely visible on the fresh fracture, the coal 
breaking as readily across these lines as along them ; very thin divi- 
sions of more earthy and flaky character mark some of the layers 
but do not occur in sufficient thickness or number to prevent ' the 
whole bed being removed. 

The coal is here not less than 17 feet 6 inches to 18 feet thick. From 
top to bottom of this splendid bed there is but little variation m quality, all 
is of good glossy aspect and concboidal fracture, coming out in large sym- 
metrical masses, which do not, however, bear exposm-e for any length of 
time without breaking down. It burns freely and with a good flame, does 
not coke, hut breaks up and leaves but little ashes. 

Throughout the bed a few small lumps of iron pyrites and a few thm 
coatings on the jomts oecm- hut not to any extent and by no means so 
abundantly as in the coal at Thoo-hte khyoung or at Kan-ma-pyeng (to he 
described below). 

The specific gravity of this coal is 1*28, and by analysis 100 parts were 
found to contain — 

Volatile matter, inclusive of water .. .. 54*0 

Carbon .. .. .. V. 45*4 

Ashes .. .. .. .. 0-5 

The water was found to be 12*6 per cent.^ 

From this place, under the sanction of Mr. Chase, from 70 to 100 tons 
of coal had been extracted by a Burman and brought to Mergui, from 
which it was supplied to the H. C. Steamer Pluto, and proved a very eflec- 

*This analysis, and those given below, made by Dr. ?. F, Maonamara, Chemical Examiner 
to the Grovernment, are given on his authority. 
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I and useful coal, keeping tip steam well and easily fired. It is, as might I 

I o® anticipated, of rather rapid combustion, and would be more adapted for * 

j tubular boilers than for those of the ordinary construction. 

The coal was extracted simply by cutting back on the face of the out- 
crop, and in doing so only a thickness of about 18 feet of the coal had been 
touched, the rest being left as not so easily accessible. The cutting extend- 
ed for about seven yards in length and had, therefore, not been carried to 
a depth of more then 12 feet. On Dr. Oldham’s arrival this was found 
fiilGfl witli water, and it liad to be cleared before he could see the coal or its 
relations. 

Under contract, the Burmese who excavated here received Es. 24 
for every ton of coal delivered at Mergui, a rate which, however desirable 
it may have been to encourage such undertakings at lii-st, was very much 
too high to be maintained, indeed the same man was most desirous of 
entering on another contract for the delivery of coal at Mergui at Es. 16 
or a reduction of one-third but even this was too high a rate. Seeing’ 
however, that in any case the amount of coal which could be procured 
in that way, without any machinery or any of the most ordinary mechani- 
cal appliances, could only be small, and that every yard thus excavated 
was only tending to injure the mine, if any systematic workings were con- 
templated, Dr. Oldham advised that such operations should be stojiped, and 
no more coal was, therefore, extracted. 

About three-quarters of a mile north of Hien-lap another small village 
is situated in the forest on the Avest bank of the Tenasserim, and within 
its lands coal has_ been found, exposed by the cutting back of a small 
mountain rill. This coal at Kan-ma-pyeng is of very similar character and 
aspect to the others. Its analysis yielded to Dr. Macnamara the following 
results : — 

Specific gra-pity . . . . . . . . . . j.gg 

Volatile matter .. .. .. K4..9 

Carbon .. .j j; 

Asiies ,, ,, ,, .. 

The water included above in the amount of I'-oIatile matter was 51 •S2 
per cent. 

Iron pyrites is unfortunately very abundant in this bed and would 
render it an unsafe fuel for many purposes, from the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion. For local puiposes, however, it would prove a very 
useful fuel, the more “ brassy” portions being rejected, and for such pur- 
poses a large amount of good coal might be here obtained. 

It is not well seen, and the section is rather obscure. Covered by 
blackish shale, with some fish scales, &c., we have a bed or layer of slaty or 
laminar coal of two feet eight inches in thickness. This rests upon a tough, 
reddish-brown, flaky clay, with carbonaceous partings of 11 inches ; then a 
two inch seam of pale clay with carbonized impressions of grassy stems ; 
then four inches of carbonaceous and bituminous shale ; then one foot five 
inches of ashy-coloured clay with carbonaceous markings. Under these is 
the main bed of coal, which here gives a workable thickness of about eight 
, feet, divided by some thin layers of earthy shale but yielding large and 

( symmetrical masses of coal. 
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lU, coal ic al a >-! J*Xs&ght^?M90 ra^tTXg&i' 

+ii tliroEgli tlie forest, cut near j rfup ^oi^t where it meets the 
very easy and favourable g^oimd. J-SfiS-place as near Hien- 
"rbmvcr.tTBomoansBofajoiBaUeasashW^^^^ tbictbeds 

SS focan 

ny^ol 3)8 stSitcd by j , Tp'TiassGriBi. This WQ^s 

Tiorth Sethis and above the small nodular strings in 

SSdM Me. £:J1n tSS,. and by no mcana 

Those ai-6, therefoie. of ao practical vatae 

continuous, xr i j „a,>viEp.l the locality on the Little Ten- 

Pr. Heifer first discovered V ^oal in the following terms :— 

“limestone;” ^“\tlier glaty or con^^^ 

“ SiSS-eoabMghly bituminous, vvithout any 

'i"SerT™ »' 

asserim-t ntiaerstand Dr. Heifer’s account of 'this 

Xt is exceedingly ° ^j^el-coal and pitch coal, and yet says, 

coal, as fie coaHw^^ is well brown to be an anthra- 

Cite, 01 . 1 Qi A pTi went further than 

T^he Deports of the ^SSjSe beds of uniformly good quality” 
Dr Heifer and spoke of - . • „gj,e found, on an inspection of the 

These glowing .^^^^'^P^'^^J. lVfacts There is undoubtedly a 

bed of ^ n-f fheqp sk feet, there are in reality only 

“1% more places haa^^ bitammoua shale, wiflr 

Q few good coal , oiTffir»ipnf fo qnnnort ignition and sustain 

?li' Vaky la-i.- ■>< S'-c^rl'h riS? dialribated 

lamps 

SpbbS KaSes of mod imbedded m tbe general heap of cegelable 

‘‘““.‘dedMTthe’bMt, and from its total thiolmesB (six feel) probably 

two feet of tolerable coal oould be obtained. 

The detailed section of the coal beds and associated layers will shew 
theii character. The lower bed gives 
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Descending. 

Ft. In. 

i " ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .. .• 12 0 

^ .. ,.0 0 

0 4 

. 'S'.O 

flal^T'with ' fragment^ yegetaWe impressiona, 

abundan/anl iiregnlar, thin streaks of bright jetty coal— lower tluee ^ ^ 

Grey climeh^layfTOthmany irregular seams of briUiant jetty ooal .. 8 0 

Thna nnt of a bed 01’ beds 'wMcb on tbe surface looked like a bed of coal 

of to i» TSnSoi “eSS 

frequently mncb less, of good coal, and this not m a continuous deposit; 

but in irregular patches. ^ • 

At the upper bed the detailed section IS 


Black coaly skale . . • • * • ’ V * * 

ShaleTbrow^sSblack andpapei7, with fish scales, &c. . . 
CoS brigTand good, but with iron pyrites disseminated 
Shales, blackish, with thin lammiB of bright ]etty coal . . 
Goal, fair strong coal, laminffi in strnctm’e (pyrite ) 

Olay, grey flaky clay .. •• •* ’* 


Descending. 
Ft l 7 l, 
2 0 
1 1 
0 7 

0 4 

1 5 
8 0 


Here it will be seen that there is more than three feet of fair coal, which 

*“ TTrSi2jS‘‘ot°ih“?oS tf d” Mannish the Mowing 

result:— 


specific gravity 
Volatile matter 
Carbon 
Ashes 


Percentage of water . . 
Inclusive of water. 


,, jft.KiiACD ■ ■ ■ . : „ 

WGh the pxcention of the iron pyrites this is a good fuel. K 

5 tod hi monght, bnt i» too poor to repay the 

cost of transport to ‘ ^ for working, the amount of the dip or 

tSSSrirSSI ?ta“an.and'the».ice ie eon, 
“iTh^l th^SU dito?^ 

state of the smaU etrom ^ ““’'S p^eSde to 

jirorfforSledSng a. othfr 

“ comes in from the so^ith a oceans in an^irregnlarly developed bed, 

to oSorito twofeet and ewen two feet sininehee inthiotaess. 
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' at is tlironghont of lammar structure, with a seam of fine jetty coal between 
'ahe layers and very numerous nodular lumps and masses of a resinous, 
ambery-looldng mineral imbedded ; the mass of the coal on the fresh 
“fracture having a very dull lustre and hard pitchy and earthy aspect. 
“ The whole group of rocks here has even a more modern look than the 
“beds with coal in the Tenasserim district. The rocks are softer and less 
“ indmated, and are more irregular and more like recent clays and sands. 

“ In ascending order the little section of the coal here exposed is as 
“follows: — ^ 

Ft , In. 

Bltieisb-wliite, grey, and blackish fine sandy mud, with small black 

patches or stains, evidently the indistinct remains of plants, (seen). 3 0 
This passes insensibly into a dark brownish bed of the same kind, with 
small angular grains of quartz imbedded, and this by insensible 
gradations becomes of a blacker colour from the streaks of coaly 
matter and small fragments of carbonized vegetable remains. This 
does not form any definite bed hut is only the upper part of the 
previous beds, with these slight alterations in texture and composi- 
tion. .. ...... ........ ..28 

Coal, resting on the irregular surface of this muddy bed. ^ . . . . 1 6 

Mud, clunchy and full of disseminated vegetable remains in frag- 
ments of carbonized vegetable matter, forming black layers and pat- 
ches, varying from an almost imperceptible thickness to ^ an inch. 4 0 

In this bed are imbedded irregular patches of brilliant jet coal, with a 
blight lustre, andhaving a semi-columnous texture. ^ One maiind of 
this extracted yielded a basket of fine brilliant blazing coal ; on the 
outer portion of this the woody structure was quite visible. 

Coal, fine bright pitchy coal; in seams varying from | of an inch 

to one inch, imbedded in ferruginous mud 0 10 

Mud, fine, silty, greyish-white, with stems and leaves disseminated 
through it in every direction, both across and along the layers, but 
slightly carbonized. .. .. .. «. .. .. 4 6 

Black ferruginous bed, with small nodular masses of the same resinous 

amhery-looking mineral noticed above and very thin seams of coal. 0 6 

“ Over all these comes a layer of gravel, composed of pebbles of qnartz- 
“ose, bard sandstone and pure white quartz. In this a few small fragments 
“of tin-stone occur. This gravel is here from six inches to two feet six 
“ inches in thickness, and is covered by the stiff, red pseudo-laterite clay, 
“ so commonly exposed over the coimtry. 

“ The beds of coal and associated rocks dip at 85° to 88° E . to 15° to 30° N. 

“ Such is the section in immediate connexion with the coal. Below 
“ these beds the series of rocks (similarly ascending) consist of whitish, 
“ earthy, fine sandstone and indurated mud, slightly calcareous, occasionally 
“ and locally so much so as to form a muddy limestone. To these succeed 
“ beds of partially angular conglomerates, with beds of clunchy clay and 
“muddy sandstones, dipping as before to E. 30° N. This series is about 
“ 300 feet thick. By “partially angular”, I mean conglomerates in which the 
“ angular character of the broken pebbles imbedded is still retained, although 
“ the sharp edges are slightly worn off. Over these comes the coal group as 
“ given above, and above this again we have a series of sandstone beds, soft 
“ and muddy, of thick, clunchy clays and marks occasionally pebbly, and with 
“ a few seams of unevenly deposited carbonaceous matter of an inch to two 
: “ inches in thickness, and fine pebbly conglomerates. The whole gives a 
“ thickness of about 600 feet, and has been subjected to several faultings and 
“ other disturbances by which the dip and arrangements have been nauch 
“ affected. 
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''Prom this it will be seen that there ia not altogether more than 18 
inches of coal, and this can scarcely be called coal, for it is a hard, black, 
slaty shale, somewhat stone coal-like in aspect- It is however very inter- 
" esting from the abundant dissemination through it in irregular little nodular 
lumps of the resinous ambery-like mineral I have noticed above- This 
" varies in colour from a blueish bottle-green to. a rich yellowish tint, 
"like fine amber. In fracture it is quite conchoidal and glassy, burns freely 
" and from its abundance adds greatly to the blazing qualities of the mass. 

" The coal ignites with some difficulty, but then burns with a good flame 
" and strong heat, the lumps become red-hot but do not disintegrate, retain- 
" ing all their original form. The ashes are white and abundant. The coal 
" comes out of the bed in large and solid masses, and if it occmred in any 
" abundance would prove a useful fuel for many pm-poses. 

" Above this main bed, as I have mentioned Rud separated by about 
" 200 feet of sandstones and clays, there is another thin seam of coaly 
" matter ; but it is very irregular and in no place more than a few inches in 
" thickness, so that it will be perfectly useless as a source of fuel. 

In the valley of the Tenasserim the cliffs past which that river flows 
are in several places composed of limestone and on specimens, probably 
brought from this locality for they came from the eastward of Tavoy and 
no limestone is at present known to exist in that district, Dr. Ure reported 
that they had " a specific gravity of 27 and were of perfectly pure semi- 
" crystalline carbonate of lime aim to statuary marble, well adapted to act 
" as a flux in the melting of non.” 

In the valley of the Palouk river there are some thermal springs which 
were visited and described by Lieutenant (now General) McLeod. " Hav- 
" ing ascended as far as I could in a small canoe, which was dragged over 
" rapids, I performed the latter part of the journey by land in consequence 
" of the river becoming too shallow and the rapids or falls getting stronger. 
" In retuniiug, however, I descended the stream the whole way on a small 

" bamboo raft, There are two spots where the springs show 

" themselves, one immediately on the right bank of the river (here about 
" 100 feet wide) mth some in the river itself, and the other about two or 
" three minutes’ walk to the northward inland ; and around the former ones 
" a mound of circular stones of various sizes was caked together with 
" hardened clay having the appearance of stone. The whole of the mound 
"had externally a black appearance, and in some places small circular 
" basins had been formed by springs now dry. All the springs then 
" discharging were close to the water’s edge or in the water : they issue 
"from under the rocks through a sandy bottom ; the orifices were very 
" small and not above two inches deep. The thermometer being dipped 
" in the hottest rose to 196"^ Fahr. Their height above the sea I estimated 
" at about 200 feet.” 

"The second springs, a little inland, are larger and deeper and are 
"situated in a small open space. There were some 40 or 60 bubbling 
" up along a line of about 60 feet by 20, the largest being at the northern 
" extremity. I took the water from two of the large springs, one about three 
" and a half feet deep and two feet in diameter, and the other about half the 
" size. In both the thermometer indicated a heat of 194'^ Fahr. ; the ground 
" at the bottom is of a dark, shining colour, here and there resembling the 
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“ colour of brick-dust. Though vapours rise from the springs no disagi-eeable 
“ smell pervades the atmosphere. There are other springs in a N. N. W. 
“ dn-ection from this at a place called Pe. There is nothing in the neigh- 
“ bourhood, that I know of, indicating volcanic agency.” 

To this account Dr. Evizard adds ; “ A rough examination vrhieh I 
“ made shews these springs to be strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
“ hydrogen and to contain also a small proportion of iron and carbonate 
of lime,” 

Almost all the tributaries of the Tenasserim from the eastward contain 
gold, according to Dr. Heifer. Near the old town of 
^ Gold, copper, zinc, rpenasserim, where the Great and Little Tenasserim unite, 
iron, manganese. anna’s Weight is sometimes obtained as the 

result of one season’s washing during the rains by one individual. Copper, 
in the form of grey copper ore, containing from 40 to 50 parts of the metal 
in combination with antimony, iron and sulphm- have, according to Mr. 
O’Eiley, been obtained from several islands of the archipelago. Dr. Heifer 
reported an occurrence of zme on the Mergui islands, but Dr. Oldham of 
the Geological Survey of India states that all the zinc in the Province is 
imported. According to Dr. Mason there is a very rich deposit of specular 
oxide of iron on one of the branches of the Palouk river, whilst the brown 
oxide is very abundant near Mergui. Three specimens were sent to Dr. Dre 
who said that from then: density they would afford good iron in the 
smelting furnace and he gave their specific gravity as 8‘37 — 3' 18 — and 3‘32, 
respectively. 

Manganese was found in the Tenasserim by Captain (now General) 
Tremenheere who wrote — “ During my stay at the Tenasserim coal basin a 
“ piece of manganese ore (black coal) of good quality was brought to me by 
“ a Eareng who stated that it had been foxmd accidentally in the bank of a 
“ stream called the Thug-goo (Tha-goo) which enters the Great Tenasserim 
“ 17 miles below the coal site. Subsequently several other pieces of 
“ the same ore were brought to Mr. T. H. Corbin, Assistant to the Com- 
“ missioner, from the Therabwen {Thee-ra-hmeng) river, five miles above the 
“ Thug-goo and from an intei'mediate spot 

“ In proceeding down the river I visited these spots and found that at 
“ each a valuable bed of manganese ore existed close to the surface of the 
country. It was impossible, however, to form any definite opinion as to 
“ the extent of the beds.” 

The whole surface of the district from the water’s edge to the most 
elevated mormtain ridge is an almost uninterrupted 
Forests and vege- forest. “ All ground left to nature is, without discrimin- 

taUe products. « without exception, covered with timber. There 

“ are no marshes, no sandy plains, no bare rocks, no such thing as an 
“ American Savannah, nothing resembling a New Holland pasturage, only 
“ the pygmean endeavours of man, rescuing the soil for his own purposes, 
“ with the assistance of fire have divested a small fraction of the area from 
“the primitive forest*.” No less than 4,734 square miles are unculturable 
arid 3,003 square miles culturable waste, on almost the whole of which 
there is valuable timber which has generally been neglected for the Teak of 

* Dr. Heifer. 
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Amlierst and Pegu. Tbeng-gan (Hopea odorata) exists in abundance especial- 
ly on the banks of the Little Tenasserim, and its timber is sawn uj) and 
used for building purposes and for boats. It is an excellent durable wood 
when kept under water as in a boat, or under cover as on land, but is liable 
to split if exposed dry to the sun. Ea-gnyeng {Dq^terocarjnis tiiberadatus) 
is plentiful and if kept free from wet and white ants planks sawn from it 
would answer as well as those of Teak ; its great value, however, is in the oil 
or rather balsam which it yields, and which is extracted by cutting a large 
notch in the trunk a few feet from the ground and occasionally stimulating 
the secretion by scorching the surface of the scar, which is generally con- 
verted into charcoal and gives the oil a dirty black appearance. It is used 
for making torches and as a wood varnish in unexposed situations. Anan 
(Fagroeafragrcms), which here reaches the largest dimensions and grows 
peculiarly straight and free from internal decay, yields a valuable timber 
which the terodo worm will not attack and which hardens under water. Eng 
{Xylia dolabriformis) is abundant and the timber is more durable in the 
ground than Teak. JBhan-bhwai {Qaraya arhorea) like the two preceding trees 
resists decay but is less abundant, denser in grain, more abounding in knots 
and of samaller size than Anan, but is much prized by the natives for its useful 
properties. An inferior kind of sandal wood is produced by the Ka-ra-mai 
both on the mainland and on the islands of the Archipelago and sapan w^ood 
exists in the valley of the Tenasserim. The Jack or Pien-nai {Artocarpns 
integrifolia) yields an excellent yellow dye which does not require any of the 
metaliic bases as a mordant and a tenacious milky juice wdiich flows abun- 
dantly from recent wounds and furnishes the best bird-lime whilst the red 
dye obtained from the roots of the Gnyaw-gyee {Morinda CitrifoUci) is equal 
to that furnished by the sapan wood. 

Bamboos of several kinds are exceedingly abundant all over the district, 
the islands excepted, and rattans abound. 

The useful vegetable inoducts much resemble those of the neighbour- 
ing Tavoy district but there is one which deserves especial notice. At the 
mouth of the Bhoot-pyeng river are groves of Kha-boung. {Stryclinos mix 
vomica) at one time very extensive but now considerably thinned 
by the wasteful manner in which they are destroyed by the inhabitants. 
The roots are cut away and extracted for use and the tree, no longer 
supported, in time falls ]3y its own weight or is felled by the wind and is 
allowed to rot. The roots are dried, and rubbed into powder on a stone and 
the powder mixed into a thin paste with water and applied to the aflected 
part in cases of rheumatism, producing in time constitutional effects very 
similar to those caused ay the internal use of strychnine. 

South of Mergiii and east of Tenasserim, elephants not many years 
ago were exceedingly numerous, descending into the 
Animal produc- plains during the rains and during the dry season retiring 
into the forest-clad mountains. The numbers have con- 
siderably diminished of late years as has the number of Ehinoceroses of 
which two kinds were known, the single and the double-horned, and possibly 
a third, Rhinoceros Indicus, now found principally on the Islands of the 
Archipelago. The single-horneci species was the most comm on, ^ the 
double-horned less so ; the horns are still eagerly bought by the Chinese 
for export. Tigers, leopards and cheeta are j)lentiful as well as several 
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kinds of (leer, and wild iiog. Turtle eggs are collecteci on the sand- 
banks and heche de mer are brought to Mergui whence they are exported to 
the Straits Settlements. Edible birds’-nests, built by the Colocaliafimphaga 
ill the rocky caverns and crevices of the islands of the Archipelago, mainly 
on Tavoy Island, are collected from January to April and exported to the 
Straits, generally direct by the purchaser from Government of the right to 
collect. Of honey-bees there are several kinds ; one makes its combs 
on trees and furnishes a transparent, yellowish, syrupy honey, whilst another 
selects the limestone rocks and produces an aromatic, reddish-brown honey 
more liquid than the former. Considerable quantities of dammer are 
collected from the nests or combs of the dammer-bee and used for caulking 
the seams of boats. 

The climate of Mergui is remarkable for its salubrity. The great heat 
which its tropical situation would otherwise involve diir- 
ing the months of March, April and May is moderated by 
the land and sea breezes ^yhich follow each other alternately day and night, 
the latter usually commencing to blow between the hours of nine and 12 
in the morning and continuing till sunset, soon after which the land breeze 
sets in, but with less regularity, and cools the otherwise sultry and oppres- 
sive atmosphere. During the rainy months, from June to October inclusive 
the sun is often obscured and the temperature is on the whole pleasantly 
cool. The months of November, December, January and February are 
the cool months. The variation of temperature thermometrically is not 
grat.— 


AvEIliGE TEMPERATURE IN 


Year. 


May. 


July. 

ci5 

m 

'S 

% 

■ts 

<0 

02 

§ 

pi 

s 

OQ 

05 

02 

74 

82 

70 


1867 


THE 

SHAEE. 

December. 

Sunrise. 

pi 

C<1 

Sunset. 

68 

84 

70 

64 

84 

69 

69 

80 

71 

69 

82 

79 


1876. 


Mean of maximum readings, May, 80 '30 


,5 „ minimum 

Highest reading 
Lowest ,, 

Mean of maximum 
,, ,, minimum 

Highest reading 
Lowest ,, 


„ 78*50 
„ 92*00 
„ 77*00 
July, 80*70 
„ 80*20 
„ 90*00 
„ 78*00 



The most prevalent diseases are fevers— ague, remittent, and simnle 
contmued— dyspepsia, bronchitis, ophthalmia, rheumatism and abscesses. 
Ihe iow-ljmg eoimtry and the damp, forest-clad vaUeys are pregnant with 
miasinatic eifluyia but the fevers -are readily amenable to treatment. 
A cunous fact is the general absence of ague-cake or enlarged spleen! 
bmall-pox annually carries off a large percentage of the popidation 


Year. 

Bainpall, in inches. 

January to 
May. 

June to 
September. 

October to 
December. 

Total. 

1867 

26-05 

131*92 

10*30 

168*27 

1868 

44-40 

118*80 

15-20 

178-40 

1869 

21-30 

130*20 

13*50 

176-00 

1870 

32*80 

107-50 

7*40 

147-70 

1871 

47-30 

123*90 

16*90 

188-10 

1872 

19-70 

100*02 

9-12 

128-84 

1873 

13-77 . I 

132-93 j 

19-20 

165-90 

1874 

39-73 

106-61 1 

18-18 

164-52 

1875 

24-79 

129-76 

15-96 

170-51 

1876 

44-96 

112-05 

18-09 

176-04 

Average .. 

31-48 1 

1 

119-37 

13-38 

165-22 



Arebitectoal 

remains. 
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comparatiyely — in 1876 as many as *66. The total deaths and the ratio 
per 1,000 of popnlation in 1876, with the mean of the previous five 
years was : — 


9-38 


4*26 


6-06 


From all causes. 


26-83 


<» ® 
fcOiM 
C3 32 

P « 
& ^ © 


19-62 


Of the early history of Mergui hut little is known. Ealph Fitch and 
History. Caesar Frederic both mention it as a country with an 

important trade, and in 1687 it was visited by Captain 
Weldon who had been sent thither to declare war with Siam, which shews 
that at that period it formed a portion of the Siamese dominions. Tenas- 
serim is said to have been founded by the Siamese in 1373 A.D. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century it was wrested from the Siamese by 
Aloung-bhoora and remained Burmese territory until the first Burmese war. 
After the Burmese conquest the Siamese generally fled and to replace 
them Burmese colonists were imported by the conquerors and settled in 
villages in different parts of the country as far south as Le-gnya, beyond 
which the country remained disputed territory. The whole country remained 
in a chronic state of rebellion and war. The Siamese, more numerous 
than the inhabitants of the Burmese colonies which had been established 
partly by force and were kept up by dread, made continual incursions, 
carrying away numerous captives, and the Burmese Governors wreaked 
their vengeance on then own people who would not or did not fight ; especi- 
ally was this so in 1808 when the Daing-won, who had been sent south to 
put down a rebellion wbich had broken put in Tavoy and Mergui, robbed 
and murdered wberever he ‘went. After disorder had reigned supreme for 
some 50 years war broke out between the Government of India and the 
King of Bmrma and in 1824 Sir Archibald Campbell, commanding in Pegu, 
despatched a force which, after taking possession of Tavoy, appeared before 
Mergui on the 6th October 1824 ; a heavy fire was opened from the batteries 
of the town but this was speedily silenced and the stockade carried by 
assault. Early in 1825 a Siamese force landed and ravaged the country 
about Tenasserim but was driven off and from that time Mergui has remained 
undisturbed in the possession of the English. 

Except the walls, or rather the foundations of the walls, of old 
Tenasserim, founded towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, and one or two pagodas of no very great antiquity 
the district possesses no architectural remains of any 
kind. In Tenasserim there is a pagoda called Wot-tskencf, built in 


Ratio per 1,000 op population. 
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The soh is poorer than in any other part of the Province except in 
Kyouk-hpyoo and Sandoway, the average outturn of rice being only 1,000 lbs. 
an acre. The gross produce of this cereal in 1876-77, exclusive of that 
grown in toungya, was thus about 14,230 tons. 


1380 A.D. and thoroughly repaired a few years ago, but of no great sanctity. 
Ihe ^e-da-won pagoda on a hill on the banks of the Tenasserim river is 
sipposed to have been bunt in 1208 A.D. by Eing Na-ra-pa-tee-tshee-thoo 
WHO visited the coast and is visited every year in the month of October bv 
Mge numbers of ^gnms. The pagoda on the central hill in Mergiii was 
in^any way Burman Governor and is not important 

This district is far more important from its mineral than from its 
Agriculture. agricultural wealth, only 73 sq^uare miles of country bein" 

under cultivation. Eice is grown in the plains and in 
toungya amongst the hills and small quantities are exported from the 
coast towns. The area thus cultivated is slowly but steadily increasin«T. 
bugarcane and tobacco are produced to some extent, sessamum is groiro 
with nee in the toungya and the seeds used locally and exported. Areca 
palms cover 787 acres, _ rattans are plentiful and the Dhanee (Nipa 
jrutzeans) is found in perfection and largely cultivated in the mangrove 
territory, a good deal of coarse sugar being made from the juice of the 
stem and the leaves used for thatch in the district and to some extent 
Imported. It is in fruits, however, that Mergui is agriculturally richest • 
Boorians, Mangosteens, Jack, Papaya, Cocoanuts, Guavas, Mulbenies, 
Gashew, Limes, Oranges, Pine-apiiles, Melons, Plantains, Ka-na-tso or 
Eangoon grapes (Pierardia sapota) and Shaddock are extensively grown, and 
amongst vegetables. Yams, sweet and Kareng potatoes, cucumbers, go’urds 
and chiUies and many others are produced in abundance. 

The more frequent steam communication with Eangoon and Mauhnain 
is tending to increase the area of garden land as the people find a readier 
sale for the exportable produce. 

The area under the principal crops during each of the last ten years 
was: — 


Yeae. 

Eice. 

Sugar-cane. 

Tobacco, 

m 

§ 

c3 

O 

o 

o 

Q 

Betel-nuts. 

Bbanee palms. 

Plantains. 

1 

o 

■■ o-' 

■ Q'" . 

Mixed fruit 
trees. 

1867-68 

30,280 

62 

45 

107 

785 

3,055 

^ 

325 

216 

2,329 

1868-69 

29,883 

133 

46 

1 110 

751 

3,112 

373 

246 

2,557 

1869-70 

31,205 

148 

43 

111 

752 

3,130 

422 

244 

2,019 

1870-71 

25,243 

. . 

47 


751 

3,179 

443 

245 

2,059 

1871-72 

25,713 

176 

59 

123 

756 

3,203 

497 

245 

2,720 

1872-73 

28,431 

23 

28 

122 

682 

3,430 

428 

227 

8,150 

1873-74 

29,389 

23 

49 

120 

713 

3,550 

439 

243 

2,346 

1874-75 

30,137 

42 

49 

120 

713 

3,091 

472 

241 

3,382 

1875-76 

30,920 

59 

48 

121 

725 

3,749 

497 

236 

3 ; 594 

1870-77 

31,879 

70 

43 

114 

727 

3,796 

427 

230 

3,543 
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The agrieultiu’al stock during the same period was : — 


Year. 




1867-68 

16,742 

223 

5 

200 

350 

23 

3,020 

2,004 

Not given. 

1868-69 

18,564 

259 

7 

210 

816 

38 

3,000 

2,071 


1809-70 

19,637 

203 

10 

182 

735 

24 

3,026 

2,110 


1870-71 

22,451 

215 

10 

* • 

684 

23 

3,042 

1,895 

i2 

1871-72 

23,897 

269 

9 

156 

514 

36 

3,063 

1,911 


1872-73 

23,732 

320 

9 

187 

596 ' 

39 

3,072 

1,944 

u 

1873-74 

24,672 

331 

10 

296 

910 

53 

3,066 

2,095 

17 

1874-75 

26,389 

350 

13 

255 

1,070 

58 1 

3,067 

2,192 

19 

1875-76 

' 27,710 

449 

16 

312 

1,249 

! 48 

3,060 

2,452 

16 

1876-77 

27,805 

507 

18 

397 

1,327 

61 

[ 3,076 

2,577 

20 


and the prices of 23roduee and labour, according to the returns given in 
the annual Administration Eeports, were in Eu^Dees : — 


Year. 

Eice. 

1 

i Stigar. 

43 

QQ 

Tobacco. 

■ ■ 

Plough bixUocks. 

O 

ta 

(O 

o 

Labourers. 

Carts. 

Boats. 1 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 











Daily hire. 



Per maund of 80 Ihf?. 


Each. 















Per man. 

Each. 

1867-68 

1 8 

8 12 

3 

2 


40 0 

14 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

0 

0 8 

1868-69 

1 8 

8 12 

3 

2 


40 0 

14 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

0 

0 8 

1869-70 

1 8 


1 

4 

*5d 

60 0 

5 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

0 

0 8 

1870-71 

1 8 

8 i2 

3 

2 

43 

o 

45 0 

14 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

0 

0 8 

1871-72 ' 

1 8 

8 12 

3 

2 


45 0 

6 0 

60 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

0 

0 8 

1872-73 

1 12 

8 12 

3 

2 

11 8 

45 0 

6 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

0 

0 8 

1873-74 

1 12 

8 12 

3 

2 

11 8 

45 0 


40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

8 

0 8 

1874-75 

1 12 

8 12 

3 

2 

11 8 

45 0 

6* 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

8 

0 8 

1876-76 

1 12 

14 0 

1 

5 

22 8 

45 0 

6 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

8 

0 8 

1876-77 

2 4 

20 0 

1 

3 

20 0 

60 0 

6 0 

40 0 

1 0 

0 8 

2 

8 

0 8 


As a general rule the land is held and cultivated by the owner, though 
in some very rare cases it is rented out and the owner lives in a town or village, 
but even in this case the rent which he receives is by no means sufficient 
to support him and he pm^sues some trade or occupation ; in some cases, 
indeed, owners who are unable to work their own land let it out rent free. 
Mortgages, almost always usufructuary, are rare ; formerly they were by 
parol a^eement or on a document written after the native manner on 
parabaik, biri of late years stamped paper has been adopted, doubtless 
because the Courts refuse to receive an unstamped document in evidence. 
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Labourers as a general rule are paid no montMy wages but at the end of 
the season receive from 50 to 60 baskets of unhusked rice. The average 
holding of each cultivator is about 5*70 acres, and the number of persons 
dependent upon each male agriculturist of 20 years of age and upwards, 
who in 1872 numbered 18,512, is about 6*31. 

From the notices of early travellers who described the comitry when 

Population. Under Siamese rule it seems evident that at one time 

this district was rich and thickly inhabited but it is 
extremely doubtful if their accounts do not give too glowing a picture of its 
wealth. On the conquest of the country by Aloung-bhoora almost all the 
Siamese retired, except from Bhoot-pyeng and Le-gnya south of Meigui 
where the Buimans never gained a secure footing. The feelings between the 
Burmese and Siamese were very much those which for centuries existed 
between the English and the Scots : the one nation was the natural enemy 
of the other. After the conquest a system of petty warfare was carried on 
accompanied by kidnapping, plunder and devastation, whilst even within 
their own limits the Burman conquerors robbed and murdered and the 
■whole frontier was turned into a waste. The Siamese, on the establishment 
of the^ British Government, gradually returned and many have settled 
down into peaceable cultivators. They are an industrious, hardy race, 
approaching more to the Malay type m their features, and are as a 
general rule quiet, orderly and obedient. The Burmese are descendants 
of those who came with the conquering generals of their race and remained 
after the British occupation, recruited by occasional immigration ; they are 
found principally in the towns and villages in the fertile tract bordering the 
seacoast. The Hindoo population — ^to some extent derived from convicts trans- 
ported hither from Bengal in former years, partly from camp-followers who 
came with the troops and remained when these were withdrawn, partly from 
immigration — is very small and fluctuates considerably from year to year. 
The Mahomedans are more numerous and increase steadily. The Burmese, 
Shan and Eareng form the great bulk of the inhabitants, whilst there are 
more Malays than in the whole of the rest of the Province altogether and 
more Chinese than in any other part except the town of Eangoon. More 
than half the Mahomedans other than Malays and very nearly half the 
Chinese are in Mergui town. As regards the Mahomedans, however, it is 
worthy of notice that the Malays are vastly more numerous in the district 
than in Mergui where in 1873 there were only 25 out of a total of 1,261. 
The Eareng are sinead over the district and avoid the large towns. The 
Selung, a small tribe inhabiting the islands of the Archipelago are, in a 
low state of civilization and with few comforts. An American Baptist 
Missionary, Mr. Brayton, reduced their language to writing, established a 
school and brought out some school books in Selungese. In former years they 
lived a wandering life passing from island to island with no other habi- 
tation than their boats and were frequently carried off as slaves by the 
Malays, Their principal occupations are fishing, collecting sandal-wood 
and catching sea slugs which they sell to traders who visit the islands and 
to the inhabitants of the coast villages ; wild pigs, which are found on some 
of the islands, are caught and killed by their numerous dogs and a few 
possess fowls. Mr Kincaid who visited them some thirty years ago wrote : 

They have no God, no temple, no priest, no liturgy, no holy day and no 



Approximate. 
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“prayers. In their domestic habits they are free from all conventional 
“rales. They are very poor, too, having no houses, no gardens, no culti- 
^ vated helds, nor any domestic animals but dogs.” Then- general state 
nas decidedly improved smce the time when this sad picture of their condi- 
tion was town, and though still behind every other race in the Province 

they eshibtoess fear of then- fellow creatures and are tending towards more 

settled habits, notably m no longer living solely on board their boats but 
m places, houses, as yet, it must be said, of a very rude kind 
On the occupation of the country by the British it was found to be 
almost depopulated, tharesult of the border warfare akeady alluded to and of 
the cruelties of the Binmese, especially of the Daing-won in 1808, and con- 
1 S' jiiliabitants. In 1837-38 the number had risen to 

17,8b2 and smce, partly from unmigration and partly from natural causes 
has contmued to mcrease. The population wasl^- ’ 

2G,739 in 1847-48. I 46,184 m 1871-72. 

47,694 in 1872-73. 

48,589 in 1873-74. 

49,612 in 1874-75. 

50,885 in 1875-76. 

51,846 in 1876-77. 

. fheioilowing table shews the inhabitants durinf? the last decennial 1 
period cl assified according to religion ^ ciecennml 


31,833 in 1857-58. 
41,688 in 1867-68. 
42,550 in 1868-69. 
43,753 in 1869-70. 
44,762 in 1870-71. 


Yeab. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans 

Booddhists, 
• including 
Kareng. 

Christians 
and others. 

Total. 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

164 

203 

109 

50 

44 

168 

120 

246 

332 

353 

2,050 

2,077 

2,190 

2,196 

2,323 

2,351 

2,462 

2,419 

2,486 

2,533 

39,302 

40,119 

41,311 

42,390 

43,678 

45,057 

45,780 

46,714 

47,816 

48,750 

172 

151 

143 

126 

139 

118 

227 

233 

221 

210 

41,688 

42,550 

43,753 

44,762 

46,184 

47,694 

48,589 

49,612 

50,855 

61,846 

In 18/3 the nationality was 

: — 




Nationality. 


1 Town of 

1 

I — 



i 

' Mergui. 

District 

’ Total. 

Europeans and Eurasians 
Portuguese Cliristiaus 



85 

7 

42 

Burmese 

* 


150 

27 

185 

Chinese 



7,380 

20,930 

28,310 

Kareng . 



1,091 

1,294 

2,385 

Madrassis 




8,828 

8,328 

Bengalis 



23 

2 ^ 

25 ' 

Siamese 

• • ■ . * • 


95 


n"{- ■ ■■■ ■ 

Malays , [ 

• • • « 


.... 

’ 5,033 

yo ■ : 
5 033 

Mahomedans 



■ 25 ■ ■ 

1,236 

I’^OI 

Selung 



1,393 

1,069 

2’462 





463 

463* 


Total 

10,200 

38,389 

48,589 
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+1 everywliere else, except in Tavoy, the tuales are more munerons 

tiiaii tPe temales and this may fairly be ascribed to the immigration of males 
from other countries, Siam, China, the Straits and India, who rarely or never 
brmg wives or famihes with them. The total population in 1872 classed 
accoramg to age, sex and religion was : — 
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This district contains only one town with more than 5,000 inhabitants 
and not one with more than 2,000 and less than 5,000. 

Towns and Til- j^fergui, the head-quarters, stands on the west of an 
island of the same name in 12° 26' N. and 98° 85' E. : 
originally a small village the present town was founded by the Burmese in 
1767 A.D., nine years after they had conquered the country. It is built 
round the base of a small hiil on which are situated _ the Com"t-house and 
Treasury and where were formerly the barracks occupied by the troops, and 
covers an area of 10 square nules. The population, composed mainly of 
Chinese, who live on the seaboard, Mahomedans, who occupy the part 
behind the central MU, and Burmese, who are located in the other parts, is 
steadily but slowly increasing ; in 1867 the inhabitants numbered 9,381, 
in 1873 10,200, of whom 7,380 were Burmese, 1,091 Chinese, 1,393 Maho- 
medans, and the remainder Europeans and Eurasians, Hindoos and Ma- 
lays, and in 1877 10,731. It contains two Court-houses, a Police-office, 
a School-house, a Circuit-house, a Forest-office and a Hospital and dispensary 
on the central hiU, a Gaol in the viUage at the back, and three Police- 
stations situated north, south and west, with a masonry market on 
the sea beach and a wooden and thatched smaUer one in the town ; from 
the former a stone wharf projects into the sea, and further south an old 
and substantial wooden pier extends to below low watermark. Pa-law 
is a large viUage of 1,481 inhabitants in the north of the district on the 
banks of a smaU stream of the same name, the head-quarters of a township 
where an Extra Assistant Commissioner holds Ms court. It is in the centre 
of a fertile rice tract and does a fair trade in the export of that cereal. 
Pa-la is another large village on a stream of the same name, about 12 
miles south of Pa-law, with a good rice trade. It was a large place during 
the Siamese rule but has now a population of only &4 souls. Le- 
gnya, the head-quarters of the Le-gnya township, is on a river of the 
same name, about two tides up, in 11° 28' N. It was a place of some impor- 
tance during the Siamese rule but is now a long, straggling village with a 
population of 181 souls, principally Siamese and Malays with a few 
Chinamen who cultivate rice and sugar-cane. A small police force is sta- 
tioned here. Bhoot-pyeng, on the Bhoot-pyeng river, was a large town 
when the eountiy belonged to the Siamese but is now a small village 
inhabited by a few Malays and Siamese who are rice and sugar-cane 
cultivators. In this village a small body of police is stationed. Tenas- 
serim, wMch gives its name to the whole division, is at the junction of the 
Great and Little Tenasserim rivers. It was founded in 1373 A.D. by the 
Siamese and was surrounded by a mud waU faced with brick, the foimda- 
tions of which are still visible, which enclosed some four square miles. It 
was captured by the Burman conqueror, Aloung-bhoora, in 1759 and a few 
years later the inhabitants were put to the sword by the Bmrman Governor, 
Moung_ Tien-gyaw. All that now remains of this ancient town is a small vil- 
lage with 666 inhabitants surrounded by hills covered with dense forest and 
, inhabited by a mixed race of Siamese and Burmese with a few Chinamen. 

, The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of the townsMp holds his Court 
1 here and a small police force is quartered in the village. The remaining 
villages, 196 in number, are small and of no importance ; 56 contain less than 
200 inhabitants, 130 between 200 and 500 and 10 between 500 and 1,000. 
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The trade of Mergui seems at one tune to have been of some impor- 
Trade. tance. Caesar Frederick, who visited the country in about 

_ .V speaking of Tenasserim wrote— “A great 

river which cometh out of thi* kingdom of Siam and where this river 
runneth into the sea is a village called Mergui in whose harbour there lay 
every year some ships with veizina, nyppa and benjamin”. James 
hamarter, writmg in 1592 A.D., speaks of waiting at Point de GaUe for 
^ sMps from Tenasserim, a great Bay to the south of Martaban in the 
kmgdom of Siam” and according to Dr. Mason, it is said in some account 
of a voyage made in 1609 that “ the Gnzerat vessels came to Sifl.Tn in Jnne 
and July, touching by way at the Maidive Islands and then at Tenasserim 
whence they go over to Siam in 20 days.” There is now a flourishing 
trade with Eangoon, Bassein and the Straits Settlements. The principal 
articles of export are rice, rattans, torches, dried fish, areca nuts, sessa- 
rnum seeds, molasses, sea slugs, edible birds-nests and tin. Sea slugs, 
shark fins and edible birds-nests are exported mainly to Singapore and 
Penang pd rice is sometimes carried to the Nicobar Islands, whence are 
brought in exchange betel-nuts, tortoise-shell and, formerly, not unfrequently 
goods which the natives had obtained from the wrecks of vessels. The 
principal imports are piece-goods, tobacco, cotton, earthenware, tea and 
sugar. The value of the imports and exports since 1856-57 were : — 


Year. 

Total value of 
exports. 

Total value 
imports. 







Es. 

Bs. 

1857-58 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

145,290 

111,250 

1858-59 

.. 



.. 


118,180 

123,750 

1859-60 

« . 



. • 

. • 

114,630 

122,120 

1860-61 

. . . 

. . 



• « 

212,000 

121,380 

1861-62 



■ ■ * . ; 



142,850 

143,220 

1862-63 

.. 



' * • 


161,830 

147,320 

1863-64 . 


. , 




170,110 

110,980 

1864-65 




*• '■ 


236,080 

213,390 

1865-66 






■ 247,320 

206,280 

1866-67 

.. 


.. 



321,070 

242,510 

1867-68 



■ •• 

• • 


348,350 

316,494 

1868-69 . 


.. 


.V.' : 

' • • ■' 

366,620 

287,810 

1869-70 






343,354 

227,615 

1870-71 

.. 





367,659 

301,586 

1871-72 



.... 


. . 

348,742 

298,358 

1872-73 




■ * * ■ 


419,684 

275,681 

1873-74 





" • • ■ 

462,411 

387,115 

1874-75 






392,596 

468,946 

1875-76 






308,673 

415,584 

1876-77 

•• 


'' 


•• 

443,076 

490,573 


\ iV ‘ 

iSwl 
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The value of the grain exported during each year from 1855-66 was :■ 



Year. 


Export. ^ 

Year. 

Export. 

1856-57 



Bs. 

8,560 

1867-68 

Es. , 

24,139 , . 

1867-58 



15,100 

1868-69 

23,500 

1858-59 



7,330 

1869-70 

24,329 

1859-60 



6,850 i 

1870-71 

38,560 

1860-61 



13,770 

1871-72 

34,940 

1861-62 



14,610 

1872-73 

16,397 

1862-68 



18,000 

1873-74 

19,710 

1863-64: 



17,790 

1874-7S 

12,953 

1864-65 



16,970 

1876-76 

16,468 

1865-66 



6,120 

1876-77 

42,005 

1866-67 



28,900 

■ ■ i 



During the sixteenth century the Peguan sovereigns received from Mergui 
Eevenue ™ annual revenue of 3,000 viss of silver or Es. 390,000, 

30 elephants and all the customs dues of the port ; but 
when it was first occupied by the British the revenue derived from this 
^strict was very smaU, and in 1853-54, 27 years later, was only Es. 66,500. 
Dm-ingthe last 23 years it has been as shewn in the following table : — 



Year. 


© 

. 53- 

d 

© 

I 

i 

Hi 

Capitation tax. 

Excise. 

Fisheries. 

Customs. 

All other items. 

^ 1 ■ ■ 
vS • 

1854-55.. 



Es, 

26,220 

Es. 

9,840 

Bs. 

8,860 

Es. 

Eb. 

Es. 

12,060 

Es. 

56,980 

1856-56 .. 



27,310 

9,690 

12,510 


1,088 

11,440 

62,030 

1856-67 . . 



29,360 

9,850 

12,600 


2,230 

11,570 

65,620 

1857-58.. 



28,870 

12,240 

13,820 


2,250 

12,990 

12,990 

70,170 

1858-59.. 



42,940 

17,440 

17,710 

18,030 


1,570 

92,970 

1859-60.. 



44,550 

24,970 


1,720 

15,990 

104,850 

1860-61 .. 



46,480 

17,380 

31,390 


2,770 

17,900 

115,920 

1861-62 . . 



46,670 

22,310 

32,050 

500 

3,130 

12,550 

117,210 

1862-63.. 



49,460 

21,070 

23,840 

950 

3,420 

18,530 

117,270 

1863-64.. 



48,490 

21,210 

34,150 

900 

3,100 

15,060 

122,910 

1864-65 .. 



48,540 

22,130 

34,910 

7,330 

2,790 

13,170 

128,870 

1865-66 .. 



54,670 

22,250 

23,070 

7,440 

1,630 

11,910 

120,970 

1866-67 .. 



51,400 

22,860 

36,010 

8,380 

3,480 

13,040 

135,170 

1867-68 .. 



52,140 

24,140 

24,390 

8,870 

4,990 

11,850 

126,380 

1868-69 .. 



51,690 

23,830 

29,110 

10,360 

4,350 

13,800 

133,140 

1869-70 



53,500 

24,520 

29,250 

10,050 

4,530 

12,030 

133,880 

1870-71 .. 



' 54,500 

1 25,120 

25,790 

10,080 

8,250 

13,000 

136,740 

1871-72 .. 



66,040 

1 26,690 
i 26,970 

29,060 

11,180 

6,150 

10,900 

138,020 

1872-73 .. 



60,280 

29,030 

11,020 

2,910 

13,880 

143,090 

1873-74 .. 



62,120 

63,576 

28,780 

40,610 

11,050 

3,800 

15,010 

161,370 

1874-75 .. 



29,412 

41,992 

10,449 

4,823 

17,328 

107,580 

1875-76 .. 



64,969 

30,252 

31,037 

, 52,061 

11,298 

6,534 

17,024 

182,128 

1878-77 .. 



66,599 

50,076 

10,530 

7,390 

1 ■: . 

56,455 

182,087 


‘ Customs-offlees were first established in 1865-56, and" in 1861-62 the 
turtle banks were first leased out for a term of years, more with the object 
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of preseTOng them from the gradual destruction which they were surely 
undergoing from their being opened to the people at large than to raise a 
revenue. In the last 23 years the revenues have more than trebled, whilst 
the land revenue and capitation tax have increased by 260 and 215 per 
cent. : the main increase was due to fisheries and excise. 

from these revenues the expenditme for ofiacers of all kinds during the 
last 10 years and the available balances were : — 


Yeae. 

Gross Imperial 
revenue. 

Total cost of 
officials of all kinds. 

Balance. 


Es. 

■ Es. 

Es. 

1867 . . . . . 

126,380 

98,930 

27,450 

1868 

133,140 

36,330 

76,810 

1869 

133,880 

87,240 

46,640 

1870 , . ' ' 

136,740 

78,430 

58,310 

1871 ■ 

138,020 

49,150 

88,870 

1872 ■ .. . ■ .. 

143,090 

71,810 

71,280 

1873 

161,370 

79,080 

82,290 

1874 

167,580 

75,571 

92,009 

1875 

182,128 

69,952 

112,176 

1876 . . . . 

182,007 

75,552 

100,535 


In addition to this Imperial revenue a local revenue is raised from a 
town fund, a district fund and the five per cent, cess fund. The amounts 
thus raised during the last 10 years have been : — 


1867-68 




Bs. 

9,800 

1872-73 . . 



Es. 

11,780 

1868-69 


. . 

, , 

11,300 

11,210 

1873-74 . . 



12,250 

1869-70 



. . 

1874-75 . . 



16,532 

1870-71 



. . 

12,100 

1875-76 . . 



17,319 

1871-72 


•• 


11,500 

1876-77 . . 


.. 

14,956 


The principal manufactures in the district are jaggery, sugar-boiling' 
Mamifactnres. and tin- smelting. Jaggery is made from the juice of the 
Neepa palm and the manufacture is carried on from 
November to the following April. The stems of the full grown trees are 
gently beaten for 15 or 20 days, the fruit is then cutoff and the juice which 
exudes from the ends of the stocks left attached to the tree drains slowly 
into bamboos placed to receive it : when a sufficient quantity has been 
collected it is placed in iron pans and boiled down till sufficiently viscid 
to harden on cooling. The bamboos are carefully washed after each 
time they are used to prevent the juice from turning sour. Each manu- 
facturer employs one or more labourers according to the number of trees 
which he works. Ten trees are calculated to yield about 92 lbs. of jaggery 
in a season, and the largest amount manufactured by any one party may 
be taken at about 150 times this quantity or 123 c^., worth about 
Es. 225. Sugar is made principally in Tenasserim, Le-gnya and the 
villages round Mergui Island, and during the N. E. monsoon, that is from 
November till April. The canes are crushed under a stone roller and 
the juice caught in a large tub. Wlien a sufficient quantity has been 
collected it is strained and boiled down to crystallization in iron pans, 
and the product, which is then of a red hue, is blanched by being placed 
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- 1 -nn'/^o TTimifhpd eartlaeii pots covered hay, kept damp by daily 

“ SrfnrmSnied under a shed; in a few days the upper portion 
of "ttoToStenfs of the^pot are scraped off and the operation repeated mtil 

t’twS been .na 

S^aCTliniSed'TeBsd of clay four feet in circumference and sir feet m heigif 

together with charcoal. Mthe bottom and on opposite 

Ses in one of which is inserted the mouth of a pan of beUows, wmist 

frn-ra the other the ore as it melts runs out into a hole dug m the earth 
o Scdve tt Sm this it is cast into oblong moulds and is exported m 
+L Saot shape thus given to it. The cost of smelting is estimated at about 
Es ri per lOOlbT The average number of men employed by each 
master wker is 60 and each is paid about Es. a month ^ 

T’Bp flwrfi w of the vield of each man s labour is calculated at about ±is. ou 
a month but there are other expenses besides wages. The tools have to e 
supplied’and in many eases a channel has to be cut to brmg water from 
SgSc^g Strci to the site of the worto. In m^y esses the wkers 
receile no food or wages but supply the propnrtor mth to OTO 
at about Es. 13-8 per 100 lbs. which on meltmg ^eld 66 lbs. of pure 
tin In 1877-78 only 13 out of the 29 mines were actually worked. 

’ The administration of the district is at present entrusted to a Deputy 
(jommissioner whose head-guarters are at Mergui, nve 
idmimstratioE. gj-tra Assistant Commissioners and a Superintendent of 
Police In former years the subordinate administrative officers^ were 
called' Goung-gyoop, and the PoHce were under them: they were ninem 
number and had charge of Pa-law in the extreme north, Ka-b^g adjo^mg 
it in the south, Ta-gnyet to the south-east stretchmg down to Mergm Island 
from which it was M-ndedby the Ka-beng river, Ka-lweng pn Mergm Isknd 
north of the town of Mergui, to the north of which agam and adjommg 
Ta-gnyet was Pa-goot-toung ; west of the Tenasserim nver was law 
NoiJi-lay and to the south-east Tenasserim, Pa-re-kywon mcludmg Kmg s 
Island and Madra-ma-kan, the last an island opposite the town of Mergui 
and about three-quarters of a mile distant from it, Le-^ya extendmg 
from the main range westwards to the sea between Tenasserim and Ma-lee- 
won, and lastly Ma-lee-won occupying the whole country south of Le-gnya. 
In later years the various subordinate jurisdictions were amalgamated 
into the existing townships, and in 1860-61 the whole of Ma-lee-won was 
farmed out to a Chinaman who was supplied with police and who collected 
for his own benefit all the taxes and worked the tin mines, a system which 
a year or two ago was discontinued and the township again broug^ under 
the supervision of the local officers for administrative purposes. The dis- 
trict is now divided into five townships, Mergui, Pa-law, Tenasserim, 
Le-gnya and Ma-lee-won. Pa-law extends from the Tavoy ^strict in the 
north along the coast to Mergui township with a narrow strip stretching 
still further southwards between Mergui and the western hills and in 1876 
contained 14,248 inhabitants scattered in numerous villages. South of 
Pa-law and north of Le-gnya with Tenasserim in the east is the Mergui town- 
ship with 16,327 inhabitants exclusive of the 10,731 in the town of Mergui. 
Eastward of Pa-law and occupying the valleys of the two Tenasserim 
" fwers and thus extending behind Le-gnya and Mergui is Tenasserim, 
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the head-quarters of which are at Old Tenasserim and which m 1873 had 
a population of only 6,494 souls and in 1876 of 6,516. From the Mer^ 
towship southwards to the spur which foms the water Jed J^tween the 
sources of the Le-gnya and the Pak-ehan the coimtry, with 2,898 mhj 
ants in 1873 and 3,117 in 1876, is under 

Commissioner, and from this spur southward is Ma-lee-won with i,ioU 
inhabitants in 1873 and 2,444 m_ 1876. Ma-lee-wra ^^Xre^ is 

included in the Ma-lee-won sub-division. In the town of 
also an Extra Assistant Commissioner of superior graj There 
seven criminal, civil and revenue courts with no village fmther from any 
one of them than 60 miles, whilst the average distance is 32 miles. ^ ^ 

The Police, under a Superintendent whose head-quavers are at Mj^i, 
was organized in 1862-63 as a part of the general Pohce force of the 
Proving and consists of 20 subordinate offi jrs and 1^8 “un o^hom 10 
are boatmen and 16 are paid from m^cipal funds. The ^ 

c!+a+^r,Ti <5 Tipqidcs Mersui and Pa-law, Tenassenm, Le-gnya and Ma-lee-won, 

the head-quarter stations of Extra wS 

gyee, Bhan-loung and Bhoot-pyeng. Mn 1876 Ahe jst of ^ 

eV 47 798 of which Es. 1,980 were defrayed horn local funds. J Jat 
yem W was found neoessary sUghtly ,o decrease the S 

order to oMain funds wherewith to increase the pay of the Police employed 

s’! s: -if |pri£ 

ers confined here is very small, the largest number ^ 

ending with 1876 being 25 (all long-term to 

and are amount made by g^l Z?LlSg to 

r“tbe cSfiSd'^^fSS’ei'^Jeceived, which as regards this gaol may be 
Sen LThf nlh “ISX imprisonment, and ih. number drscharged, 

were : — 


during the last five years 
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Deputy Commissioner, and paid for from the five per cent- cess leyied on 

land revenne and fishery and net tax, by which are carried letters fiee. JChe 
lines are from Mergui to Pyeng-byoo-gyee vid Pa-law (53 miles) and back, 
from Mergui to Tenasserim (35 iniles) and back, iroin Mergni to Le-'gnya 
and on to Bhoot-pyeng (144 miles) and back, and from Mergui to Ma-lee« 
won (195 miles) and back. Postal communication with the outside 
is carried on by the steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Gom- 
pany which call in once a week on their way between Calcutta and the 
other sea-ports of the Province, and Penang and other porfeto the east- 
ward, and by the small coasting steamers of the Maulmain Tug Company, 
which run down to Mergui from Maulmain twice a month. ^ 

The Hospital and Charitable dispensary are situated on the extremity 
of the Mergui hills and consist of a wooden structure with shingled roof, 
raised about 10 feet from the ground and divided into five compartments. 
The central part is divided into two rooms serving as office and dispensary 
and the remainder is used as hospital wards. The number of persons 
treated during 1876 was 3,295 of whom 169 were in-patients, and during 
that year the income was Es. 6,551 and the expenditui’e Es. 6,544 ; the credit 
balance at the close of the year was Es. 656. 

The education of the inhabitants of the district had been, until late 
years, principally cared for by the Booddhist priests and the Eoman 
Catholic and the American Baptist Missionaries, but in 1871 the State 
established a middle class school in Mergui which was welcomed by the 
inhabitants and has made some progress, a progress which latterly was 
somewhat checked by the opening of a Eoman Catholic school in the town, 
by the fear which some of the people had that the institution of the State 
school was to be changed and EngHsh no longer taught, by a Chinaman 
from Penang opening a school for the Chinese, and by the existence of three 
or four little English schools in which no fees were charged. The State 
school appears to be recovering gradually, a new school-house has^ been 
built as well as a residence for the head master. In 1873, when it was 
suffering from the above causes it had an average daily attendance of 82 
scholars, who paid a fee varying from eight annas to one Eupee. 

The number of pupils on the rolls, all learning through the English 
language, the average attendance and the receipts and charges during the 
last five years were : — 


Ybae. 

On Eolls on 31st 
March. 

Average number on 
Bolls monthly. 

Average daily atten- 
dance. 

Eeceipts, in Eupees. I 
1 

m 

U 

^ ■ 

n 

\ / ^ '■ 

Cost, in Eupees, op 
educating each 

PUPIL. 

From Govern- 
ment. 

From fees 
and sale of 
books. 

Total. 

1872-73 

35 

48 

36 

3,939 

■ 505 .■ 

4,444 

4,444 

95 

1873-74 

71 

39 

32 

3,800 ! 

433 

4,233 

4,233 

109 

1874-75 

74 

75 

62 

5,938 

520 

6,448 

5,978 

96 

1875-76 

77 

78 

66 

4,598 

536 

5,134 

5,134 

78 

1876-77 , 

66 

68 

58 

4,886 

468 

5,354 

5,354 

92 
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Besides the Government School in Mergni, there ai’e 16 schools aided 
by the State and inspected by the State officers, of which little can be 
said except that the scholars are taught, after a fashion, to read and write 
Bm-mese. 

MEEGUI AECHIPELAGO . — k large cluster of islands which, com- 
mencing in the north with Tavoy Island in about 13° 13' N. Lat., stretches 
southward beyond the limits of British territory. The majority are 
mountainous, the height of some being 3,000 feet ; Maingy Island in 12° 82' 
N. Lat. and 98° 7' E. Long, can be seen for 11 miles, and the southern 
peak of S, Matthew’s Island in 10° 52' N. Lat. and 98° E. Long, for 
13 miles. Those amongst them which are not bare rocks are clothed 
with dense vegetation, though some, e. g., Kissering, were formerly weU 
cultivated. They are but sparsely inhabited, a few Burmese and Kareng 
having settled on one or two. They are the resort of a peculiar race, the 
Selung (g. V.), who rarely or never leave them to visit the mainland. 
They have been well described as “ a cluster of islands and islets with bays 
“ and coves, headlands and highlands, capes and promontories, high bluffs 
“ and low shores, rocks and sands, fountain streams and cascades, moun- 
“tain, plain and precipice, unsurpassed for their wild fantastic and 
“picturesque beauty.” The most westerly are composed of granite and 
porphyry, those nearer the mainland of sandstone, grauwacke and conglo- 
merate. They are, probably, rich in minerals. The principal qjroduetions 
are leches de mer, collected by the Selung who exchange them with Burmese 
and Malays for rice and spirits, and edible birds-nests. The caoutchouc 
tree is asserted to grow in great abundance on the Islands and. Malays 
from Singapore to extract the gum. No exact enquiries on this point have, 
however, been made. A branch of the tree was brought to the Deputy 
Commissioner in 1868-69 and the gum was made in Ms presence. The 
islands are infested by snakes and wild anim als — ^tigers, rhinoceros and deer. 

MET-TA. — A village in the Tavoy district at which is stationed a 
small force of Police, once a flourishing Siamese town, on the Tenasserim 
river at the spot where it commences its great bend west and south. 

MET-TA. — ^A wild and mormtainous revenue circle in the north-eastern 
townsMp of the Tavoy district, inhabited by Eareng of whom there were 
1,066 in 1876 : in that year the land revenue was Es. 551, the capitation 
tax Es. 789 and the gross revenue Es. 1,317. The cultivated area is very 
sTuah and the main products are sessamum and cardamoms. It now 
includes Thayet-ngoot. 

MIEM-MA-PYA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the banks 
of the Zay just north of the Pa-sheng chcle ; in addition to Miem-ma-pya 
it now includes Shwe-leng, Ewa-tha-sa and Meng-boo. In 1876 the popu- 
lation was 448, the land revenue Es. 470 and the capitation tax Es. 480. 

MO-BA-LAl. — A lake in the Henzada district. See Doora. 

MO-BHAW.— A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng district, occupying 
the country from the Tsit-toung to the eastern hills southward from the 
Ma-da-ma stream to the Kyoon-pa-goo ; to the north is the Ban circle and to 
the south the Kyoon-pa-goo circle of the Tsit-toimg township : the greater- 
portion of the circle is hilly and forest-clad. With an area of 240 square 
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miles it has a population of 6,672 souls who are mainly Kareng. La 1876 

tli6 land reTemia was Es. 2,083, ttiG capitation tax Es. 3,988 and tno gross 
revenue Es. 8,228. 

MO-BHOON.— The northern portion or suburb of Mye-dai g-. v. 

MO-BYK-MJOVX.— {North Mo-bya). ^ A revenue circle in the north-' 
eastern corner of the Thee-kweng township, Bassein district, just south of 
the Daga and west of the Meng-ma-naing creek : on the west it is separat- 
ed from the Paik-thoung circle by the Kyoon-la-ngoo creek and on the 
south from South Mo-bya by an imaginary Me. The principal villages 
are Thoung-gyee on the Da-ga with 512 mhabitants and Ashe-khyoung on 
the Kyoon-la-ngoo with 646 mhabitants. In 1876 the land revenue was 
Es. 10,945, the capitation tax. Es. 5,777, the gross revenue Es. 19,432 and 
the population 4,739. 

MO-BYA-TOUNG-.— (Soat/t Mo-bya). A revenue circle in the Bassein 
district immediately to the south of North Mo-bya from which it was 
separated in the early part of 1875. On the west it is separated from 
the Paik-thoung circle by the Kyoon-la-ngoo creek, on the east from the 
Kyoung-goon cii-ele of the Kyoon-pyaw or Tsam-bay-roon township and from 
the lem-mai circle by the Meng-ma-naing, and on the south from the 
Thee-kweng chcle by the Pan-ma-wa-dee. It contains no villages of any 
importance. In 1876 the population numbered 4,816 souls, the land 
revenue was Es. 9,819, the capitation tax Es. 5,682 and the gross revenue 
Es. 15,992. 

MO-G-NYO. — A long narrow township in the Tharrawaddy or eastern 
portion of the Henzada district stretching B. N. E., from the bank of the 
Irrawaddy to the Pegu Eoma mountains between the Meng-hla and Tsan- 
rwe townships on the south and the Ta-pwon township on the north. To- 
wards the east the country is hiHy and covered with dense forest j the 
central and western portions are level and well cultivated, principally with 
rice. The township is traversed from north to south by the Myit-ma-kha 
or Hlaing, which communicates with the Irrawaddy by channels traversing 
the Mo-gnyo and Htien-daw circles and falls into the sea as the Eangoon 
river. The township is divided into six revenue circles, viz., Mo-gnyo, 
Htien-daw, Eeng-daik-beng, Khoo-nhit-rwa, Myo-dweng and Ma-toung-da. 
The principal villages are Mo-gnyo, Htien-daw, Myo-dweng and Khoo-nhit- 
rwa in the circles of the same names. In 1876 the population was 45,792, 
the land revenue Es. 50,320, the capitation tax Es. 41,405 and the gross 
revenue Es. 105,952. 

MO-GNYO. — ^A revenue circle in the township of the same name in the 
Henzada district on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, having the Htien-daw 
circle on the south, Meng-gyee on the north and the Ma-toung-da circle 
of the Meng-hla township on the east. The ground is low and subject 
to inundation. The principal crops cultivated are rice, tobacco and vege- 
tables. _ In 1876 the population was 7,717, the land revenue Es. 4,656, the 
capitation tax Es. 7,500 and the gross revenue Es. 17,812. In 1868 the 
gross revenue was Es. 11,492 and the population 6,592. 

MO-GNYO.— A town in the circle and township of the same name in 
the Henzada district on the left bank of the Irrawaddy ^vided into 
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after heavy rams> the rest of the circle is moderately fertfle. In one place the 
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The population and agricultural stock during the same period were : — 


sessamum, maize, plantains and cutch. In 1876-77 the population was 
1,935, the land revenue Es. 1,019, the capitation tax Es. 1,945 and the 
gross revenue Es. 3,412. It now includes the Meng-dai circle. . 

MOO-EENG. — small revenue circle with an area of about six square 
miles in the southern portion of the Kyouk-hpyoo township, Kyouk-hpyoo 
district, on the west coast of Eamree, now joined to the Keng circle lying’ 
on the south. 

MOO-EIT-GA-LE . — A viEage in the Ka-la-he circle of the Bhee-loo- 
gywon township, Amherst district, south of the Pan-hpa hOls. In 1868 it 
had 795 inhabitants and in 1877 1,230, 

MOOT-HTEE.— A revenue circle in the north-eastern township, Ta- 
voy district, 12 square miles in extent, of which about a quarter are under 
grain cultivation. In 1876 the population was 2,281, the land revenue 
Es. 3,373, the capitation tax Es. 1,762 and the gross revenue Es. 5,307. 

MOOT-KYWON.— A highly cultivated but not very populous revenue 
circle in the Angyee township, Eangoon district, occupying the northern 
portion of the island formed by the sea, the Eangoon river and the Tha- 
khwot-peng creek, or the Bassein creek as it is called in the charts. It 
formerly included the whole of this island but the southern portion was 
separated from it and formed into the Zhe-pa-thway circle in 1876. This 
circle and Zhe-pa-thway contained, previous to the first Burmese war, a 
very considerable Taking population, many of whom at the close of the war 
emigrated to Maulmain. 

The area under cultivation and the revenue during each of the last five 


years were : — 
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The lai-^^est viUage is Tsha-daiiig-mwot with 702 inhabitants m 1877 
on the bSof the Eangoon river. ,_The country is generaUy low and 
though not too much inundated for rice cnltivation yet it is so for the 

of the cattle which as a general rule are not housed and m conse- 
quence there is annually a comparatively hkh mortality, especially amongst 

lie buffaloes which are less hardy than bullocks. 

MOOT-T A-MA ^More generally called Martaban in English. A revenu^e 

circS the township of thi same name in the A^erst district, sui-round- 
ing the town of Martaban, on the right bank of the Salween and opposite 
It is of trangular shape having the Martaban mountams, run- 
SnSh-west ^d south-east, and the Darai-bouk for its two sides and 
the^Kha-daing khyoung, separating it ^0“ 

circles, for its base. Towards the river the land is good but at the foot of 
the mountams there is some waste land rendered uncdturable % ^ 
floods of water which rush down from the hills and which the existmg dram- 
age channels cannot carry off. At one time garden cuhvation was com- 
paratively extensive but the high prices realized of Me years and the great 
Ld increasing demand m the Mauhmain market for rice for export has led to 
a great increase in the area sown with this cereal, but not at the expense of 
the gardens as garden land is not suitable for rice. In 1868 the lapd reve- 
nue was Es. 7 , 577 , the capitation tax Es. 3,167 and the population 0 ,^ 8 - 
In 1876-77 these were Es. 14;5.39, Es. 4,512 and 4,755 respectively. The 
only important village is Martaban . 

MO-TSAY.— tA revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung township, Aiyab 
district. In 1876-77, the population was 2,360, the land rwenue Es. 5,065 
the capitation kx Es. 2,612 and the gross revenue Es. 8,030. Ihe 

■ principal village is A-wa-zee-gaing with 719 mhabitants m 1877- 

MO-TSAY-CrYEE. — ^A revenue circle m the Ea-thai-doung township, 
Aiyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 2,256, the land revenue 
Es. 9,007, the capitation tax Bs. 2,740, and the gross revenue Es. 12,651. 
The principal village is Toimg-rwa, with 663 mhabitants in 1877. 

MO-PG-HA.— A subtribe of the Pwo branch of Kareng, called by the 
Bxamese Taw-hya ot “wild bees'” from the fact of their brnagiug honey 
and bees-wax into the Burmese villages for sale. They live in eight or nme 
villages in the Toung-ngoo district of the Tenasserim division, between the 
Kan-nee and Thouk-re-khat streams. Mo-pgha is the name given to them 
from one of their villages by the Missionaries but it is a name by which 
they do not recognize themselves.' Small as the tribe is they have two or 
three different dialects and thus, though they all distinguish themselves by 
their word for man, some oaU themselves Flaw, others Pie-do and others 
again Pie-zaw. Although their language shews them to belong to the Pwo 
class they wear the same tunic as the Bghai-ka-teu or Tunic Bghai viz., 
wMte with red perpendicular stripes. They sacrifice a hlach bullock to the 

■ lord of the earth and for one without a single white hair they wiU, at the 
• ■ saerifieial season, give almost any price. Mr. Cross, of the American 

Baptist Mission, writes of them : “ I know of no tribe or variety of Kareng 
“ whose morality is so strict and stem.” Many of the people have embraced 
Christianity and are earnest in promoting education. 
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MO-POiON. — A quarter of the town of Maulmain in which are numer- 
ous steam rice -husking mills and saw mills. 

MOSCOS.-— A group of islands off the coast of the Tavoy district, 

“ which extend in a chain parallel to the coast from Lat. 14° 28' N. D.to Lat. 

“ 18° 47' N., and are distant from it from three to five leagues having a safe 
“ channel inside between them and the coast, with soundings mostly from 
“ 10 to 15 fathoms, deepening generally near the islands.” These islands 
are divided into three groups, the Northern, Middle and Southern, called 
in Burmese Hien-tsai, Moung-ma-gan and Loung-loon respectively. “ Be- 
“ tween the southern and middle groups there are safe channels and these 
“ are the largest and highest of these islands ; the .northern part of the 
“ chain is composed of straggling islands of various sizes, with several rocks 
“ above water”. 

MO-TSA-GrYAN. — A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township, Henzada 
district separated from the Ta-pwon and Pouk-taw circles on the 
north by the little Baing stream, a tributary of the Hpoung which falls into 
the Myit-ma-kha, and with the Le-myet-hna circle of the same township on 
the north west. On the south are theMo-gnyo and the Meng-gyee circles 
and on the west the Po-tsa-daw circle of Ta-roop-maw. The cultivation 
is principally in the north and has increased considerably of late years. 
In 1868 the' population was 3,866, the land revenue Es. 2,466, the capitation 
tax Es. 3,703 and the gross revenue Es. 6,207. In 1876-77 these were 
4,676, Es. 6,580, Es. 4,610 and Es. 11,571. 

MOUK-TENG-. — A village in the Mouk-teng circle of the Mye-dai 
township, Thayet district, on the Kye-nee river, hardly a mile from 
frontier and about 11 miles due east from the Irrawaddy. Except as bemg 
a -frontier' Police-post it is of no importance. 

MOUK-TENG. — ^A circle in the Mye-dai townslnp, Thayet district, 
in which are included no less than six of the old registered circles. The 
area is 42,880 acres of which only 2,476 were under cultivation in 1871-72, 
and of these 1,360 were hOl clearings. This paucity of cultivation and large 
number of toungya is due to the fact that by far the larger portion of the 
circle is mountainous situated as it is on the spurs of the Pegu Eoma. 
The circle contains three fairly large villages, viz., Mouk-teng, Ee-n^-ngay 
and Ee-nan-gyee. The last Thoogyee was dismissed m 1870 and this enele 
was then placed under the Thoogyee of Mo-goung. 

MOUNG-BHEE. — A river in the Bassein- district which rises in the 
Arakan hOls and after a southerly course of about 12 miles falls into the 
Kyouk-khyoung-gyee at the viEage of Moung-bhee. Sprmg tides go up 
as far as Thit-poot, neaps as far as Htsiep-gyee. For about six nmes from' 
its mouth the banks are fringed -mth Gnyoung-lan {Ficus sp.) and higher up 
the Nee-pa-tshe {Mdrindm sp.) is abundant. 

MOUNG-DAW. — The head-quarters of the Naaf township of the Akyab 
district, on the Naaf estuary, near the mouth of the Moung-^w. E con- 
tains a Court-house, Government Cess School, Telegraph Of&ce, Market- 
place and Police-station. A ferry boat plies between to town and the 
Chittagong district. The population in 1877 numbered 54T sto, pnnci- 
naUv Ohittasonians. It is sometimes eaUed Moung-daw-tat or Moung-daw s 
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military post, from a Burmese general of that name having built a stockade 
there in 18’23-24, duringjhe first Anglo-Burmese war. It was to this officer 
that was entrusted the conduct of the negotiation when the differences be- 
tween the Burmese in Arakan and. the English in Chittagong first arose. 
Moung-daw was occupied by the British on the 1st February 1825, and was 
found to have befen abandoned by the Burmans. 

MOUNG-DEB . — k tidal creek in the Thee-kweng township, Bassein 
district, which leaves the Pan-ma-wa-dee at Zee-byoo-khyoung and flowing 
for 15 miles parallel to it, in a general south-westerly^ direction, joins the 
Thek-ngay-thoimg mouth of the Irrawaddy. It is navigable at all times by 
the largest boats. • 

MOUNG-BEE. — tidal creek in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon-khwa 
district, with a general north and south direction, parallel to the Irrawaddy 
and about two mUes to the westward of it. In the rains it joins the Ka-way 
and Lan-tha-maing creeks. It is 80 feet mde at its southern entrance, and 
in the dry season is navigable by boats 25 f^et in length for about two and 
a half mhes up. . ■ 

MOUNG-MA-GAN. — ^An irregularly shaped revenue circle in the wes- 
tSrn township of the Tavoy district, west of Tavoy, and including the 
Middle Mosco Islands, extending north and south along the seacoast and 
reaching eastwards to the Tavoy river ; on the north is the north-eastern town- 
ship and on the south the Ka-myaw-keng circle. It is about 26 square miles 
in extent and not much cultivated. A small revenue is derived from turtle 
banks. It now includes Myo-houng. In 1876-77 the population was 3,483, 
the land' revenue Es. 3,646, the capitation tax Es. 2,666, and the gross 
revenue Es. 6,966. 

MOUNG-MA-GAN. — A' group of islands off the coast of the Tavoy 
district. See Moscos. 

MOUNG-MAI-SHOUNG.— -A very large revenue circle in the north-east- 
ern township of the Tavoy district, lying on the left bank of the Tavoy 
river and extending northwards from the Za-ha stream, which separates it 
from the north-eastern township, to the Ka-lien-oung Ka-reng circle. 
Though of extensive area it contains but little cultivation and few inhabitants, 
the greater portion being covered with tree and grass forest. In 1876-77 the 
popffiation was 1863, the land revenue Es. 4,956, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,411 and the gross revenue Es.- 4,884, 

ii, -A township in the Akyab district lying to the east of 

the Aoo-la-dan river, so named {Mro a town mihoung old) from containing 
old Arakan or Myouk-oo, the capital of the Arakanese kingdom before its 


country is nch and fertile and towards the south highly intersected by 
weeks. A fair weather road extends from Mro-houng, the head-quarters, to 
Meng-bra a mstmce of about 20 miles, but communication is everywhere 
^ed on chiefly hy creeks. About 20 mdes north of Mro-houng is the 

pilgrims, where was formerly the 
^ gigantic metffi image of Gaudama carried to Ava bv the Burmese after the 


.... , Gaudama carried to Ava'by.the Burmese after the 

conquest of the country m 17 84, and Ma-ha-htee, a temple hardly less sacred. 
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Tlie township is divided into 12 revenne circles. The gross revenne 
in 1876-77 was Es. 94,386, of which Es. 47,241, were derived from the 
land and Es. 29,757, from the capitation tax, the rest from fisheries, 
excise and other sources. The population in that year was 24,316 souls. 

MEO-HOUNG. — town in the Akyab district of the Arakan division, 
the head-quarters of. the Mro-houng township, in 20*^ 44' N. Lat, and 
93^^ 26' E. Long. The Arakanese name was Myouk-oo or Monkey’s egg 
(the Burmese name for potato) the origin of which is very obscure. It 
appeai\s to have been known to the geographer Ptolemy under the name of 
Triglyphon, whfijli would seem to be derived from the cognizance of the town — 
once a famous seat of Booddhism — ^the sacred Booddhist triglyph or trident, 
the three prongs or upright lines representing Booddha, the' law, and the 
congregation and the uniting line at the bottom their unity. It stands at 
the head of a branch of the Koo -la-dan river about 50 miles from its 
mouth, almost at the extreme limit of tidal influence, on a rocky plain sur- 
rounded with hills. The principal creek is formed of two branches which 
unite below the hills and pass through the town. The ruins of the ancient 
fort are still in existence ; they consist of three, square enclosures one with- 
in the other, surrounded by masonry walls of very considerable thickness, 
built of stone and brick set in cement ;• the stone, it would appear, having 
been the material originally employed and the brick used in making such 
repairs as from time to time became necessary.^ In some places the 
repairs were made with wood but this was, in ^ probability, during the 
war of 1824-25. The most extensive and laborious work of all, however, is 
what may be called the outer line of defence, for wherever openings occur 
in the bins surrounding the town there were erected mounds of earth faced 
.with masonry, the stones of which are exceedingly large ; some of these 
connecting mounds were of great height, and the spots where the material 
was excavated were utilized as dykes for defensive purposes but now resemble 
large natural ponds. At the main gateways the stone walls were high and 
thick, but where the hills afforded a natural protection a low wall was ran 
along their summits. These massive works have shared the fate of the 
town and are in ruins but the platform on which stood the palace stiE 
remains, and within the sacred precinct stand the Court-house and Police 
lines, ’On the conquest of Arakan by the Burmese in 1784 the town made 
no resistance but yielded after the defeat' of the Arakanese monarch in a 
general action fought some distance from his capital and became the head- 
quarters of one of the four districts or provinces into which the country was 
divided. 

In 1824, on the declaration of war with Ava, one of the points on which 
the kingdom was attacked was Arakan. On the 2nd February 1825 the first 
British detachment crossed the Naaf from Chittagong and after a tedious 
march the whole divisiop of British troops acting in j^irakan, under General 
Morrison, and the flotilla, under Commodore Hayes, arrived before the town 
of Arakan on the 28th March. The place was found to be strongly fortified, 
the Burmans had followed and taken advantage of the old fortifications 
already described and had added to them. The fcst attack was uiisiiccess- 

* Some of the stone is said to have been brought from Borongo Island at the mouth of the 
Koo-ia-dan. ‘ » 
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fill, but the entrencliments were eventually carried by storm, not witbont 
considerable loss. . ^ 

The capture of this • stronghold led to the immediate retirement of the 
whole Burman army from Arakan and General Morrison cantoned the 
the greater portion of his troops in the town. When the rains^ commenced 
early in' May disease broke out in the cantonments and carried off more 
victims than in any other portion 'of the country in which British troops 
were engaged, indeed it may be said, without exaggeration, that the Ara- 
kan army was almost destroyed by it. The excessive mortality was due to 
the site of the town ; this was the opinion held at the time tby the medical 
men and it was confirmed by the healthiness of the troops stationed else- 
where, as at Sandoway, Kyouk-hpyoo and Akyab. Dr. Mason wrote in 
the second volume of the Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta: — Its site is such as one would at first sight pronounce to be 
^‘prolific of those noxious exhalations, whatever they maybe, that are 
generally allowed to engender intermittent fever. It Hes bn the banks of 
a muddy river, or rather ramifications of a river, buried among hills at a 
^stance nearly forty miles from the sea and invested on every side with 
^'jungle and morass. The tide overflows the flat borders of the river to a 
** considerable extent, its reflux converts these into a noisome swamp, and 
in this swamp, strange to say, a great part of Arakan is built.’’ Dr. Steven- 
son recorded that Of the peculiar unhealthiness of the town of Arakan 
*^tbe Burmese were aware and studiously avoided.it in the rains. The 
‘‘Mugs, too, were, aware of it, ’for, if I am not misinformed, they often, 
“retire to the seacoast, or to some village at a distance when sick and Dr. 
Bumard’s testimony was that :— “ The causes of this sickness#were too 
“obvious to be overlooked ; the locality was sufficient to satisfy every medi- 
“cal observer that troops could not inhabit it with impunity.” On reading 
the accounts of the frightful mortality amongst the troops cantoned at 
Arakan one cannot but wonder that such a site should have remained for 
350 years the capital of a kingdom. General Morrison himself fell a victim, 
for he was obliged by iU-health to. leave Arakan before the conclusion of 
the war and died on his way home. 

Soon after the close of the war the troops were removed and the head- 
quarters of the ^vision placed at Akyab. From this time Mro-houng gra-‘ 
dually sank in importance and now contains a small population of 2,086 
souls of all ages and sexes. In addition to the Court-house and Police- 
station it contains a market and a Government school. 

MEO-KHYOUNG. — ^A revenue circle in the extreme south of the large 
island lying between Eamree and the mainland, bounded on the south • by 
the Nga-ga-bouk creek which separates it from Ma-dai-gan-ga island, a 
revenue circle in the Eamree township, on the east by the Kywai-khya- 
bouk which separates it from the An township,^ on the west by Kyouk- 
hpyoo harbour and on the north by the Tha-loo-doung and Ka-baing 
.creeks which separate.it from the Mye-boon township. In 1876 the 
inhabitants numbered 1,884, the land revenue was Es. 993, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,828 and the gross revenue Es. 5,067. 

MEOO.’! — ^A hiU tribe in Arakan, belonging to the Toung-tha division, 
numbering 1,500 souls, consisting of the following 15 clans, each under 
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its ovm petty cMef r-Klaan-zia-na, La4oo, Paw-ma-na, Ta-gyee, Book-tsa, 
Moveenet, Lee-Mio, Haii-ma-na, Ma-hee-na, Wa-lien, Klian-tet, Tisiway- 
net, Bawskeen, Moeetsana, and Letet, and living on the banks of the Mee- 
khyoiingj Thamie-khyonng, the southern part of the Pee-khjmiiig and the 
Eoo-khyoung. They once occupied the sources of the Koo-la-dan but have 
been driven out by the Khamie and have gradually moved south and 
west, many passing into Chittagong, reducing their number in Ainkan from 
2,800 souls in 1853 to 1,500. The native history of Ai*akan refers to the 
Mroo as already in the country when the Burnian race entered it and 
would seem to imply further that they are of the same stock, though this is 
indignantly denied at the present day by the Arakanese. They have no 
written language, but some of their words have been collected by Sir 
Arthur Phayre {See Appendix). They are dark-sknmed, powerful men with 
Aryan features. They have three gods, Too-ra-ee, the father, Tsoon-toon, the 
nat of the hills and Oo-reng, the nat of the streams. Their knowledge of 
medicine is of the slightest ; in colic they apply a heated sword to their 
stomach, in a headache they bleed the head, and sores and wounds they 
smear with a paste of earth from an ant-hill or ap|)ly a rice poultice. 

When travelling the Oo-reng is propitiated before each day’s journey by 
a prayer offered by the headman of the party standing in the stream 
holding some young shoots of grass one pulled up by each member, the 
whole of which are afterwards stuck in the bank. On arriving on the top of 
a hill each individual plucks a bunch of grass which he throws on to the 
ground and thus propitiates Tsoon-toon. The site of a village is chosen 
by dreams ; a fish betokens riches, a river a plentiful crop of rice, a snake 

or a dog evil. ^ , -p 

Before marriage intercourse is promiscuous. To obtam a wiie a man 
must pay Es. 200 or Es. 300, or serve for three years. A.t the marriage there 
is a big feast. Everyone attending has a thread tied romid his right 
wrist ; this is done by the oldest woman of the bride’s family. The string 
must remain on the wrist till it drops off.”"^ Concubinage is unknown, 
and no master can have connexion with his female slave, but anyone else 
may marry her by paying her fine and making her free. In case of di- ^ 

voice the husband is repaid what he gave for his wife who, besides, for- 
feits all her property. Widows can, but preiy do, re-marry. On the 
death of a man with a young family the widow and children are taken 
charge of by the nearest male relative. If the children grow up durmg the 
lifetime of the father and marry and settle the father lives with the 
youngest son who, on his death, inherits his property. The women wear a 
short petticoat, and the men a strip of cloth round the loins and be- 
tween the legs. They bury the dead* A few pay regular tax to the 
British Government but the majority pay a tribute of one rupee a year 

for each house, collected by the headmen. 

MRO-THIT. — A revenue circle in the extreme north-eastern angle of 
the Kyouk-hpyoo township, Kyouk-hpyoo district, bounded on the south by 
the Oon-khyoung which separates it from the Tseen-kliyoon eireie, on the 
east and north by the sea and on the west by the Kyoiik-hpyoo-houng cncie. 

* Hill Tracts of Cliittagong and the dwellers therein, hy Captain Hewin, Calcutta, 1869, 
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the forests are valuable, produeiug Teak and other useful timber. In 1868 
the population was 2,883 scattered through nine villages, almost entirely 
Kareng with a few Talaing, Toung-thoo and Shan. The Kareng, who ai’e 
wild and ignorant are toung-ya cultivators, the Talaing live on the bank of 
the Salween and are principally timber salvers and raftsmen, the Toung-thoo 
and_ Shan are cultivators. In 1868 the land revenue was Es. 849 and the 
capitation taxEs. 1,791. In 1876-77 the population was 3,374, the land 
revenue Es. 1,090 and the capitation tax Es. 1,364. The principal viEages 
are Mee-zaing, on the bank of the Salween, which had 567 inhabitants in 
1868 and 684 in 1877, and Thai-hpyoo-khyoung which had 361 inhabitants 
in 1868 and 534 in 1877. 

MYAN-OUNQ -. — A township in the Henzada district between Kyan- 
kheng and Kan-oung and extending westwards from the ETawaddy to' the 
Arakan hills. To the westward the country is mountainous and produces 
some valuable timber but between the foot of the hills and the river it is low 
and was formerly subject to yearly inundations ; the embankments con- 
structed along the Irrawaddy now protect a large tract of fertile country in 
which rice cultivation is extending. The principal town is Myan-oung, at 
one time the head-quarters of the district, where an Assistant Commissioner 
in charge of the sub-division is now stationed. It is divided into six 
revenue cu'cles, viz., Myanoung-myoma, Tan-thoon-beng, Koon-daw, Thien- 
goon, Pan-daw and Kyouk-tan. In 1876-77 the population was 40,972, 
the land revenue Es. 58,865, the capitation tax Es. 37,655 and the gross 
revenue, including the local revenue raised in the town of Myan-oung, 
Es. 1,15,900. 

MYAN-OUNG-. — A town on the right bank of the Erawaddy, formerly 
the head-quarters of the Henzada (then called the_ Myan-oung) district, but 
now the head-quarters of an Assistant Commissioner, with a population 
in 1876 of 5,859 souls. It is two miles long by about 200 yards broad and 
contains Court-houses, a small masonry gaol or lock-up with wooden bar- 
racks in which, in 1876, an average of 74 persons were confined, a Public 
Works Department Inspection-bungalow, Circuit-house, Police-station, 
Charitable dispensary in which 125 in and 761 out-patients were treated 
in 1876, a good Market-place, a Telegraph office. Post office and a school. 

It was formerly the head-quarters of the Pegu Light Infantry ; a local 
battalion raised after the second Anglo-Burmese war and disbanded in 
1861-62 when its place was taken by the newly-formed constabulary. 

Pounded by the Talamg at the same time as Kyan-kheng in the same 
district, circa 1250 A.D., it was then called Ko-dwot. It was captured by 
Aloung-bhoora, the Burman conqueror, m 1754 A.D., who built a fort and 
changed the name to Myan-oung. During the first Anglo-Burmese war it 
was not defended by the Burmans in their retreat northward before the British 
force. In 1876-77 the population, including that of the town of Myan-oung, 
was 12,919, the land revenue Es. 6,398, the capitation tax Es. 10,573 and 
the gross revenue Es. 31,746. The local revenue raised in 1876-77 was 
Es. 8,324. 

MYAN-OUNG-MYOMA. — A revenue ch’cle in the Myan-oung township 
of the Henzada district lying on the right bank of the Irrawaddy north and 
south of Myan-oung and now including Toung-byeng. Towards the west 
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the gromid is undulating but elsewhere it is well cultivated, principally 
with rice. In 1876-77 the population was 6,340, and the laud revenue 
Es. 6,398. 

IIYA-PA-DAING.— A revenue circle in the Houng-tha-raw township, 
Amherst district, lying between the Dawna range on the east and the Houng- 
tha-raw on the west with the Daw-lan cu'cle of the Than-lweng Hlaing- 
bhwai township on the north separated from it by the Pa-da stream, and. 
the Kaw-ka-riet circle on the south. Like all the other circles in this 
township it is mountainous and with but little cultivation and inhabited 
principally by Kareng. In 1876-77 the population was 3,705, the land 
revenue Es. 2,711 and the capitation tax Es. 3,603. 

MYA-EWA.— A village on the left bank of the Lrawaddy about two 
miles above the town of Prome. Its name— Emerald village — is derived 
from a tradition that when Gaudama was traveUing about preaching his 
religion he came hither and having placed some of his hairs in an emerald 
box presented to him by a dragon he, by his supernatm'al power, caused it 
to lodge in a bamboo clump where it shone like fii'e and was found by two 
brothers, Ee-zee-ka and Pa-lee-ka, who carried it to a hill further south and 
erected over it a pagoda, the Shwe Tshan-daw now standing in the town of 
Prome. 

MTA-THIEN-DAN. — A pagoda at Martaban founded in 1281 A.D. by 
TGng Wa-rie-yoo. Mya-thien-dan is a corruption of Mya-thien-deng, a name 
given to the pagoda by reason of its being supposed to have in it an 
emerald worth 100,000 ticals (Es. 2,500,000), sent by the king of Ceylon 
with an embassy in seven ships which was to bring back certain relics of 
Gaudama, deposited at a spot marked by eight pillars. With the sanction 
of Eing Wa-rie-yoo search was made during 24 days but no relics could 
be found. The embassy was allowed to carry away the eight pillars and on 
the spot thus left vacant King Wa-rie-yoo built this pagoda. 

MYA-TSA-GAING. — ^A village in the Thayet township, Thayet district, 
which gives its name to the circle in which it is situated. It is on the 
right bank of the Irrawaddy about six miles above the town of Thayet. 

MYA-TSA-GAING. — ^A revenue circle in the Thayet township, Thayet 
district. This circle was formerly in the jmisdiction of the Mye-dai Myo- 
thoogyee the last of whom, on the advance of the British in 1853, carried 
off the Taik Thoogyee and most of the inhabitants. Subsequently the 
brother of this Thoogyee was appointed to the charge of this circle by the 
English, but he resigned in 1871 and the circle was then placed under the 
Thoogyee of Kwon-on. The products are rice, maize and betel-leaf. 

MYA-TSIEN-KYWON . — A village in the Prome district on an island 
in the Irrawaddy, nearly opposite the large village of Kyee-thay, attached 
to the Padoung township. 

MYA-WA-DEE. — A revenue circle in the Houng-tha-raw township, 
Amherst district, extending northwards from the main dividing range 
along the Thoung-yeng. A mass of forest-clad hills, some of very great 
height, and having extensive Teak tracts it is sparsely inhabited by Ka.reng 
•and with little cultivation. In 1876 the population was 2,090, the land 
revenue Es. 616 and the capitation tax Es. 1,139. 
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MYA-WA-DEE* — A portion of the Kama to-wnship (q. v.) oftheThayet 
district, which, before the annexation of Pegu, formed a separate juris- 
diction under a Myo-thoogyee. 

— ^A revenue circle in the Kama township, 
Thayet district, on the bank of the Irrawaddy just south of the mouth of 
the Ma-de In the Burmese time this was a Myo-thoogyeesMp, At the 
time of the annexation the then Myo-thoogyee, Moiing Pe, fled into Upper 
Burma. The Myo-thoogyee always lived at the large village of Gywon- 
doung on the bank of the Irrawaddy at the mouth of the Ma-de which 
separates it from the town of Kama. In 1872 on the Thoogyee being 
dismissed the circle was placed under the Htouk-ma Thoogyee. 

MYA-WA-DEE-MYO-MA. — A village of about 80 houses which gives 
its name to a revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet district. It is 
situated on the bank of the Irrawaddy about half way between Kama and 
Htouk-ma. 

MYAY-NA-THA.— A village in the southern portion of the Prome dis- 
trict close to the Khyoon-khyoon-gya or Wek-poot stream, and about a mile 
and a half W. S. W. of Kyoon-goon. 

MYE-BOON. — A small town in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, the head- 
quarters of the township of the same name, situated on the shore of 
Hunter’s Bay on an island formed by some of the numerous inosculating 
tidal creeks which intersect the whole coast ofthe mainland north of Kyouk- 
hpyoo. Theinhabitants, who in 1877 numbered 1,230 souls, are largely 
engaged in sea-fishing, the fish being sold in the local markets and exported 
to Akyab. It contains a Court-house and a Police-station. 

MYE-BOON. — ^A township in the north-western portion of the Kyouk- 
hpyoo district adjoining Alcyab and formed in 1871 from circles taken from 
other townships in Kyouk-hpyoo and from Akyab. The north-western por- 
tion is hilly but the south and south-east is intersected by numerous tidal 
creeks by means of which much of the communication is carried on. 
The inhabitants are principally Arakanese. The head-quarters are at 
Mye-boon on an island formed by the creeks noticed above. The principal 
villages are Thayet-toung, Kan-thoung-gyee and Pouk-htoo-toung. It 
is divided into 11 revenue circles, ^ay-kywon, Nga-man-rai, Kyat- 
tseng, Haing-boon, Lek-khoop-pye, Eo, Koon-khyoung, Hnit-mouiig-gya, 
Ngwe-tweng-too, Kook-ko and Tsek-kaw. In 1877 the population was 
19,607, the land revenue Es. 31,154, the capitation tax Es. 20,940 and the 
gross revenue Es, 76,570. 

MYE-DAI. — A small town or village in the Mye-dai township of 
the Thayet district, the head-quarters of the Mye-dai Myo-won in the 
Burmese times. The name is derived from the traditional history of 
Maha-tham-ba-wa and Tsoola-tbam-ba-wa, twin sons of Tha-do Ma-ha-raza 
the last king of Tagoung, who were bom blind. Their father ordered them 
to be put to death, but their mother preserved their lives ; when they were 
about 18 years old Tha-do Ma-ha-raza discovered that his orders had not 
been obeyed, and the young men were then set afloat on a raft in the Irra- 
waddy ; on their way down the river they obtained their sight by the aid of a 
Bhee-loo-ma or ogress. The cure was not instantaneous but very gradual 
and on arriving opposite the site of the present Mye-dai they first saw the 
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SSiJv thus describes it :— “ It is a place of no great magnitude, but 
“ extremely neat ; there are two principal streets, and at the north end of t e 

“present town are to be seen the rums of a brick gSition 

“forts of masonry in the Burmese Empire, is m a state of dilapidation. 
“On\he south and south-east sides the town is enclosed ^ 

“the banks of which are cut perpendicular, and the remains of an old 
“Sick wall were diseoyerable, which was probably a defence to 
“ suburb. We observed many small temples and conyents apart fiom tho 
“town situated in groves of mango, tamarind and pipal trees of uncom- 
“mon ’stateliness i beauty. North of the. tom 

“ aood deal of cultivation, chiefly of nee ; the fields were well laid doTO a.na 
“ fenced. This quarter is beautifully wooded, and divers^ed with Jismg 
“sround's We observed many cart-roads and pathways leadmg into the 
“Suntry in various directions. The soil is composed of clay and sand, 
“ and in some places is very stony, particularly near the nver. _ 

MYE-DAI. — township in the Thayet district between Lat. 19 29 o 
and 18° 50' 8" N., and Long. 95° 13' 30" and 95° 55' E. occupymg the whole 

of the district east of the Irrawaddy. . ^ 

It contains an area of 921 square miles and is bounded on the Mitn 
bv Unner Burma, on the west by the Drawaddy, on the east by the legu 
Eoma range and on the south by the district of Prome. Its cultivated 
area in 1871-72 was . 

»|» 

Garden land •• * . •• •• •• *• q 945 

MiscellaneoTis, . •• •• •• 

.Total ■ .. 29 , IW. 

There vrere also 4,484 toungya and 6,056 fruit-trees assessed sepa- 
rately for revenue ; the revenue was : — 

Land revenue .. *• •* •• •* 

Capitation tax .. .. •• •• •• 

Fisheries *, .. *• •• •• 


I 
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The population according to the census amounted to 63,061 souls, of 
whom 56,538 were Burmans, 5,825 Khyeng, 420 Kareng, and 278 of other 
races. 

It contained in 1872 the following cattle : — 

Buffaloes .. ,, .. .. ... .. 2,195 

Bulls, bullocks and cows .. .. .. .. .. 27,775 


Total . . 29,970 


It contains 92 registered village tracts which are now divided among 
13 Thoogyees. The nu m ber of separate villages is 305 and the number of 
houses 12,920. 

In the Burmese time the township contained the following independent 
jurisdictions : — Mye-daiMyo, Pya-lo Taik, Pyeng-bouk Taik, Bhwot-lay 
Taik, Tsheng-doop Taik, Myo-hla Taik and Gnyoung-beng-tshiep Myo. The 
whole of the last six districts are included in the present township of 
Mye-dai. Of the Mye-dai Myo about haK is left to Upper Burma and a 
small piece on the west of the Irrawaddy, a portion of the present Kwon-oon 
circle was cut^ and joined to Thayet, in 1859, as the Mya-tsa-gaing circle. 
The frontier me cut's the old Mye-dai Myo on the east of the Irrawaddy 
nearly in half. On the west of the Irrawaddy it includes only a very small 
bit of the Anouk-bhet Taik of Mye-dai within the British frontier. 

On the annexation of Pegu the present township of Mye-dai was 
divided into three, the Gnyoung-beng-tshiep, the Nga-taik and the Mye- 
dai. Gnyoung-beng-tshiep and Nga-taik were amalgamated with Mye-dai 
in 1861. 

In 1145 B.E., the officials appointed to the Mye-dai Myo were : — A 
Myo-thoogyee, sometimes called a Myo-won, over the whole Myo, with 
two Tsa-liiiyee or writers ; a Thoogyee and a Tsa-khyee in the Tha-roung 
Taik, and the same in the Kaw-tham-bee and Anouk-bhet Taik. The 
number of registered villages was 64 viz. in Kaw-tham-bee 21, Myoma 
23, Tha-young 10 and Anouk-bhet 10 ; of these 48 are now in British and 16 
in Upper Burma. 

Sometimes Mye-dai was placed imder a Myo-won who, generally, 
the power of the sword ; at other times it was left to the Myo-thoogyee 
was not allowed the power of life and death, which was entrusted in 
such cases to the Myit-tseen-won, or High Sheriff of the Irrawaddy, whose 
jm-isdietion extended aU along the banks of the Irrawaddy from Kyouk-ta- 
'loon to the mouths of the river. Judicial officers called Myo-ook and Myo- 
gaing were sometimes appointed under the Myo-thoogyee. 

Prom the days of King Bhodaw Bhoora to the first war with the 
English no fixed contingent of soldiers was provided by the Mye-dai Myo 
but in time of war all the officials from the Myo-thoogyee to the village 
Thoogyee were bound to attend on summons, with one follower each, and 
proceed wherever they were ordered, their expenses whilst on seiwico 
being a charge upon the inhabitants of the Myo- In the war of 1825-26 
Moung Shwe-meng, the Myo-thoogyee of Mye-dai, and Moting Bo, the 
Thoogyee of Tha-roung and Kaw-tham-bee, obtained a decisive victory over 
a British force composed of Madras sepoys at Wek-htce-gan in Prome. 
The Myo of Mye-dai during this war had to furnish a force of 500 soldiers. 
Alter tire war there was great competition between the families of Moung 
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Shw-menc^ and Monng Bo for theMyo-thoogyee orMyo-won-shipof Mye-dai. 
Momig Skwe-meng kept it until ke died, but aiter his death although 
his son Moung Ta-roop was now and then appomted to the post kloung 
■Rn succeeded eventually in ousting the rival family and maintained his 
position under the corrupt government of the Pagan Meng until the second 
English war. Proud of his victory in the first war he remaine^d a dovotwl 
servant of the king and though he did not ventm-e agam to ineet the 
in the field he opposed them to the utmost of his power; he wifchdicw as 
their forces advanced and carried off with him the whole ol the populatmn 
of his Myo. So thoroughly did he succeed in his scheme tor depopulating 
the country that when the British forces arrived at Mye-dai there was not 
an inhabitant to be found between the Irrawaddy andthe hoina range. 
For some years after the annexation Moung Bo remamed m olhce just 
beyond our frontier, but slowly and gradually the involuntaiy exiles whom 
lie had driyen off stole back to their deserted fields and yillages. ^ ^ ^ 

Gnyoimg-beng-tshiep Myo (literally Banyan tree landiiig-place) is saiid 
to have been caUed Mek-kha-wa-dee and to have been hi;st loiinded by 
the Sban king of Ava, Mo-hgnyeng-meng-tara, m 800 B.|ti. (14d8 A. D. 
about), when that monarch came down to make peace with the kmg ot 
Pegu who was besieging Prome ; above it was founded a town called 
Eama-wa-dee and below it another called Ze-ya-wa-dee. _ 

Before 1145 B. E. 1783 A. B. Gnyoung-heng-tshiep meluded the hye 
Taiks of Myo-hla, Tsheng-doop, Bhwot-lay, Pya-lo and Pyeng-bouk, 
besides those now included within its limits ; hut in the settlement ot that 
year these were made an independent jurisdiction and named N_ga-taik 
(five talk) Myo. Twelve villages in Gnyonng-heng-tshiep were registered, 
five in Pya-lo, five in Pyeng-houk, 10 in Bhwot-lay, 10 m Tsheng-doop 
and 12 in Myo-hla. 

The family of the Myo-thoogyee of Gnyoung-heng-tshiep is the oldest 
in the Thayet district, its genealogy running hack to five generations before 
the tune of Aloung-bhoora (1115 B. E. 1753 A. B.) In the time of Aloung- 
bhoora the Myo-thoogyee was one Monng Myat, who had the title of Wot- 
ta-na-ze-ya Bo. The king in his expedition to conquer Pegu confirmed^ him 
in the possession of his hereditary office hut at the same time appointed 
three other officials, designated respectively a Tsa-khyee, a Po-tsa, and a 
Khet-tra, it would seem as checks upon the Myo-thoogyee. 

At the settlement of 1145 B. B. the Wot-ta-na-ze-ya Bo’s son, who had 
the title of Ze-ta-wot-ta-na-khan, was Myo-thoogyee. _ The Tsa-khyee, Po- 
tsa, and Khet-tra-ships were declared hereditary in the families of the persons 
who then held them ; aU four of these officials appear to have had a voice in 
the management of the Myo. The Myo-thoogyee looked after the land 
revenue and the others after the fishery tax, the customs dues and the broker- 
age fees. Civil and criminal cases were decided by a court composed of all 
four. In 1164 B. E. the offices of Tsa-khyee, Po-tsa, and Khet-tra were 
abolished, the Myo-thoogyee hemg left as the sole hereditmy official. Tlio 
last Myo-thoogyee was Moung Biet, who succeeded to the appointment (his 
father having died on service on the Toun^-ngoo side) in 1160 B. B., 1798 
A. B. at the early age of four years, and finished his career in action against 
the English near Eangoon in 1852. His son Moung Tet-hjiyo (subse- 
quently an Extra Assistant Commissioner serving under the British 
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Government) fled with the defeated army of the Shwe-doung Won from 
Eangoon and succeeded, before the annexation, to the Myo-thoogyeeship 
of Gnyoung-beng-tshiep. He abandoned his appointment, however, when 
the British forces advanced and retned temporarily into private life. He 
was succeeded by Moung Shwe-gnyo, a creature of the Shwe-doung Won, 
who had once been appointed Myo-ook (under the Myo-thoogyce) in 
Gnyoung-beng-tshiep. This man took advantage of his position to commit 
great oppression and was killed shortly afterwards, in revenge, by the 
villagers. 

The oflSces of the Taik-ook or Pyee-tso, as they were also called, of 
Nga-taik were made hereditary in 1145 ; but on the annexation in 
1215 B. E., the families of the original officials had disappeared, except 
in Pyeng-bouk, and the hereditary Thoo-gyee of that circle was dismissed 
shortly afterwards. , 

At the earliest Eevenue Settlement of which any record is found in the 
local annals (about 1181 B. E.) the proportions of fixed revenue payable 
by each of the dmsions contained in the present Mye-dai township were 
as follows:—. 


Mye-dai-Myo 

Giiyoung-beng-tsheip 

Pya-lo 

Pyeng-bouk 

Bbwot-lay 

Tslieng-doop 

Myo-liia 


60 Viss of Silver or Bs. 7,800 


Total 


10 

10 

10 

15 

15 

20 

140 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1,3:00 

1,300 

1,300 

1,950 

1,950 

2,600 

18,200 


Gnyoung-beng-tshiep had likewise to provide 58 men for the Tsan- 
shwe-gai war-boat. The wdiole of the above revenue had to be paid in, nett, 
to the Myo-tsa, or person to whom the grant was assigned as the source of 
his income, and the Myo-tsa’s establishment was entitled to demand certain 
sums in addition to this fixed amount. His secretary took 10 per cent, and 
his writer and treasurer each five per cent. This raised the total amount 
which had to be remitted to the capital to 165 viss of silver or Es. 21,840. 

As about half the old Mye-dai Myo is now included in Upper Bmma 
the total amount of revenue paid under Brnmiese rule by the present 
township may be set down as 130 viss or Es. 17,290. Besides this 
amount the officials had to forward sundry annual “ presents ” to the 
Court at Aya, which came out of the pockets of the people. The yearly 
offerings of the Myo-thoogyee, Thoogyee and Pyee-tso were a silver bowl 
and some broad cotton cloth. The Tsa-ldiyee and village Thoogyee sent 
silver bowds of smaller dimensions and some cotton cloth. 

The assessment of the ordinary revenue was effected by dividmg 
the owners of cattle into three classes and fixing a certain rate on each class. 
TTie owner of four yokes of cattle belonged to the first class. Those 
who had less to the second or thhd class. The rate of payment for the 
first class was fixed at 24 ticals or about Es. 3-4-9, of the second class 
1:1 ticals or about Es. 1-10-0, and the third class at § of a tical or about 
Es. 0-12-9. This was exclusive of various fees and presents. The wiitor’s fees 
wore l-4th, l-8th, and l-16th of a tical for the different classes or about 
Es. 0-5-0, Es. 0-2-6, and Es. 0-1-3. The collection fees were the same as 
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the miter’s and a small payment in kind (rice and_ cotton) lu-sidos. TIic 
cultivators of toungya paid | of a tical (Rs. 0-15-0) for _tiu' llrst yi'iir's 
growth, I tical (Es. 0-10-0) for the second year and I of a tical ( Us. 0-5-0) 
for the third year. Lands dedicated to sacred purposes paid at the ratn 
of IJ baskets of rice in the husk, J basket of cleaned rice and a. liauiboo 
mat on each yoke of cattle, as well as four annas writer's _ t'ei's. In 
Gnyoung-beng-tshiep land paid 10 per cent, on the produce,, witli fees in 
addition. In Mye-dai a tax of 50 ticals per annum (about Rs. (!5) was 
paid by all the fishermen. There was a Khoou-daing-oo, or head iisln'r- 
man, who assessed this on the others and appropriated any surpliis liiniseif. 
In Gnyoung-beng-tshiep fixed sums were paid on the different Iduds of 
nets; some 5 tickals (about Es. 6-8-0) and some 21- tickals (about 
Es. 3-4-0). There was a tax on slaves, | tical (about Rs. 0-5-0) being paid 
for each slave. Customs dues were taken from boats wherever they 
discharged cargoes at the rate of 2 ticals (about Es. 2-9-0), 1 tical (about 
Es. 1-4-9), or j tical (about Es. 0-5-0) aecordnig to the size of the boat ; 
a duty of | basket of rice in the husk from each cart arrhing at a mart 
and 2| per cent, on that brought by boat were also taken and appropriat- 
ed to the remuneration of those who had to provide entertainment 
and transport for any royal messengers or public guests. 

Produce brokers were hcensed. They were authorized to take one per 
cent, on the value of the goods sold from the 'seller and the same from the 
buyer. 

There was a duty on the sale of cattle, and unclaimed cattle were kept 
for a year and a half and then sold. 

Of the fees received by the officials on the decision of lawsuits, of all 
fines in criminal cases, of the duty on the sale of cattle, of the proceeds of 
the sale of unclaimed cattle and of the brokers’ fees one half was Imperial 
revenue and the rest the perq^uisite of the official concerned. 

During the reign of Tharrawaddy (1838 — 1846) the quotas of fixed 
revenue were seriously increased, but under his successor, Koou-hoimg 
Meng, better known as Prince Pagan Meng (1846—1853), they were raised 
to sums which were collected with the greatest difficulty. These sums arc 
said to have been : — 


Mye-dai 

Gnyonng-beng-tsliiep 

Pya-lo 

Pyeng-bouk 

Biiwofc-lay 

Tsbeng-doop 

Myo-hla 


500 

100 

25 

25 

40 

40 

CO 


Yijis or 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


PtS. 


Total 


790 Ditto 


05,000 

i;i,ooo 

3,250 

3,250 

5,200 

5,200 

7,800 

102,700 


i/r object does not appear to liave been to increase the revenues of tlie 
Myo-tsa, as he got little if any more than formerly and nothing from 
Gnyoung-beng-tshiep, but to pour money into the coffers of the members ol 
the chque which then ruled in the capital. 

no means of ascertaining the incidence of taxation nor head 
mth any approach to accuracy, hut even before Koon-houng Meng’s time it 
coffid not have been less than Rs. 1-8-0 and in the Pagan Mcn-’s 
time it must have been at least Es. 7-0-0. In 1872, 18 years after the 




annexation of Pegu, it was Es. 1-0-0, and in 1876, including direct and 
indirect taxes and local funds, in short everything realized by the State, 
Es. 1-6-0. 

For administrative purposes the township is divided into 13 circles, 
vU., Mo-goung, Mye-dai Myo-ma, Ewa-toung, Groon-daw, Tham-bhoo-la, 
Teng-daw, Shwe-ban-daw, Myo-hla, Bhwot-lay, Tsheng-doop, Pya-lo, Pyoung 
and Gnyoung-beng-tshiep. 

In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 34,582, the capitation tax Es. 45,429, 
the gross revenue Es. 102,776 and the number of the inhabitants 60,700. 

MYE-DAI-MYOMA. — A revenue circle of most urregular shape in the 
Mye-dai township, Thayet district, extending along the left bank of the 
Erawaddy from the Mo-goung to the Ewa-toung circle and hardng the Mo- 
goung and 6oon-daw chcles on the east. Towards the south, on the 
bank of the Irrawaddy, is the small town of Allan-myo, the inland 
frontier customs station, at which is stationed an Assistant Commissioner 
and a Police force. The Thoogyee is not an hereditary village Thoogyee 
but belongs to a family which claims to have had an hereditary title in 
the Burmese time to the Taik-ook-ship of Mye-dai. His family were 
deprived of their position by Moung Bo, the last Myo-thoogyee of Mye- 
dai before the annexation,* and when that took place the present Thoogyee 
got his title recognized by the British authorities. Since then he has 
succeeded in having various villages taken from other chcles and added 
to his on the ground that they formerly belonged to Mye-dai Myo-ma. 
The products are rice, sessamum, plantains, maize and onions. Including 
the town of Allan, the population, land revenue, capitation tax and gross 
revenue in 1871-72 and in 1876-77 were : — 


Year. 

Population. 


Be YEN HE, 

IN Eupees. 


Land. 

Capitation. 

All other items. 

Total. 

1871-72 

6,383 

765 

5,125 

1,498 

7,388 

187G-77 

7,802 

1,405 

6,800 

16,212 

24,417 


See Mye-dai townsmii. 
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kITEK-SHOO. — A village in the Prome district, amongst rice fields, 
some six miles to the east of the town of Prome. 


MYEK-SHOO. — ^A revenue circle in the Prome district, to the east of 
the town of Prome and containing six of the old village tracts, viz., Myek- 
shoo, Za-jmt-hla, Htoon-thwa, Tsan-gwai, Ewa-doung, and Wai-loung. In 
1876 the population was 1,668, the land revenue Es. 1,740, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,702 and the gross revenue Es. 3,492. 

MYE-NEE-GOON. — A revenue en-cle in the Tha-htoon township, 
Amherst district, extending m a W.S.W. direction from the Martaban hills to 
the st;a coast just below the mouth of the Bhee-leng river. On the north it is 
separtited from tlic Kyaik-kaw circle by the Myaik-ta-hpoon stream, and on 
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the south from tlie Tha-htoon circle and the Tonng-tshoon £rcleof tlio 
Martaban township by the Taik-kha-rai, and below the mouth of this stream 
by the Tsha or Tha-htoon river. It is traversed from north to south by the 
Tslia whicli here runs parallel to tlie Martatan hills and about a inile and. 
a half to two miles to the westward of them. Except in the rams this 
stream, which is always shallow, is dry above Tha-htoon, nearly up to 
which town it is tidal. The country on the east is covered with tree loxpst 
and on the lower slopes of the hills, where most of the villages are collcctod 
in a long line, the ground is suited only for_ gardens and of these there 
are not many. Emtiher west the land is seriously inundated e\eiy ycai, 
but towards the extreme west and south the groimd rises slighty and culti- 
vation is feasible, and the area brought under the plough has of late years 
largely increased. The land revenue, capitation tax, and population, piin- 
eipally TTarfing and Toungthoo with, however, a large number of Talaing, 
in 1867-68 and in 1876-77 were • 


Land revenue 
Capitation tax 

Total 


1867-68. 

4,703 
1,447 


1876-77. 

Bs. 11,168 
„ 2,402 


6,150 


13,570 


Population . . 1,587 . . 2,567 

The principal villages are Mye-nee-goon and Noung-ka-la near the hills 
and Taik-kha-rai in the south-west. 

MYE-NEE-GOON. — A village at the western foot of the Martahiin 
hills in the circle of the same name, Tha-htoon township, Amherst district, 
close to and north of Tha-htoon, almost joined to it by intervening houses 
and hamlets. In 1868 it had 486 inhabitants and 606 in 1877. 

MYE-NEE-GOON. — A village in the Koo-hhyoo circle, Meng-doon town- 
ship, Thayet district, rather more than a mile to the E.N.E. of the town of 
Meng-doon, which has increased from 30 to 60 houses. It is situated 
between the Tsheng-gyee and the Tsheng-reng streams, two small tributaries 
of the Ma-htoon river. 

kOTNG-BA. — ^A vOlage, or group of adjoiniag villages, in the Mya- 
tsa-gaing circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, containing over iOO 
houses, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy close to and south of the boundary 
pillar, which is sometimes called the “ Myeng-ba pillar.” In this village 
are stationed 20 men of the Frontier police. 

MYENG-HOOT. — ^A revenue circle in the southern portion of the 
Naaf township of the Akyab district on the seacoast, containing 15,680 
acres of land of which in 1874-75 2,902 only were under cultivation 
producing a land revenue of Es. 2,658. In 1876-77 the population 
numbered 5,738 souls, the land revenue was Es. 2,773, the capitation 
tax amounted to Es. 3,529 and the gross revenue to Es. 6,959. 

MYENG-00. — A village of over 100 houses m the Doo-rong-a-bho circle, 
Mye-dai tovuship, Thayet district, which has considerably increased since 
the annexation ; before that it was not registered as a viUago. It is on 
the left bank of the Irrawaddy opposite to Kyoon-ga-le island, botweeu 
the river and the main road from Eangoon to Mye-dai. 
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iMYENG-WA-TOUNG-. — An extensive revenue circle in tlie nortli-west 
of the Kau-oung tovmship, Henzada district, stretching eastward from the 
Arakan Eoma mountains. Towards the west it is a mass of hills on which 
are foundvaluahle trees, as Teak (Tectonagrandis), 'Pjeng-ma (Lage-rstrcemia 
lieginm), Pyeng-ga-do {Xylia dolabrifortnis), Eng {Dipterocarpus tuhermlatus) 
and Htouk-kyan {Terminalia macrocarpa) and bamboos. Towards the east 
it is to some extent under cultivation. Steatite is found near the mouth of 
the Ma-mya stream. It now includes Thai-bo and Meng-ga-ba. In 1876-77 
the population was 4,221, the land revenue Es. 2,961, the capitation tax 
Es. 4,152 and the gross revenue Es. 7,425. 

MYB-NOO. — A revenue circle in the Le-myet-hna township of the 
Bassein district. On the west it is bounded by the Bassem river and on the 
north-east it adjoins the Henzada district. There is a fair amount of 
rice cultivation scattered in patches over the circle, which has an area of 
about 81 square miles, especially towards the west : to the eastward the 
ground is low and swampy and covered with tree and grass forest. In the 
north-west and in the south-west are two lakes and there is another in the 
eastern portion. In 1876 the population was 7,932, the land revenue 
Es. 6,005, the capitation tax Es. 8,425 and the gross revenue Es. 16,507. 

klYIT-GYEB-POUK. — A village in the Toung-ngoo district, about 
half a mile north of Toung-ngoo inhabited principally by Burman and 
Shan gardeners and iretty traders. 

MYIT-KHYENG. — The Pwo family of Kai’eng, so called by the 
Burmese. See Pivo. 

MYIT-LOUNG. — A smaE stream in the Prome district, an affluent of 
the Teng-gyee, itself a tributary of the South Naweng. Eising in a spm- of 
the Pegu Eoma it flows in a N.N.W. direction through a comparatively 
open tract of country till it falls into the Teng-gyee near the village of 
Myo-doung. Its bed is sandy and muddy and its banks moderately steep. 

MYIT-MA-KHA. — The name of a stream which rises in the Prome 
district, a short distance east of Prome, and flows southward through the 
Henzada district forming the upper portion of the Hlaing, q. v. 

MYIT-TA-EA. — A river in the Bassein district which rises in the 
eastern slopes of the Arakan mountains, about 40 miles north of Pagoda 
Point, and flowing in a south-south-easterly direction for about 30 miles 
falls into the Bassem river by two large mouths nearly three miles apart, 
the southern is called the Ka-naw-kyee, forming an island called liam- 
bha-la some seven or eight square miles in extent. Boats of 5,000 
bushels burden can enter by either mouth and in windy weather the 
inner passage round the island is preferred by native boatmen to the open 
Bassein river, there nearly three miles broad. Boats 20 feet in length can 
ascend from the bifurcation, where rocks impede the passage and uj) to a 
little beyond which the river is tidal, to the foot of the hills. About four 
miles inland the northern or Myit-ta-ra mouth receives a large portion of 
the waters brought down from the Arakan hiUs by the Taw-gyee river. 

MYIT-TA-EA. — A revenue circle in the Nga-poo-taw township, Bassein 
district, with an estimated area of about 160 square miles, extending north, 
from the Bhoora-hla circle, between the Ai-akan range and the Bassein river 
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as far as month of the Myit-ta-ra from ’whenco, iiorthwai’ds, it is con- 
fined by that stream on the east, nanwing up to a point in the extreme 
northern corner. From its soitthern boundary to the Ec-gomig-gy_ee streani 
and from the bank of the Bassein river inland for four or five miles to the 
eastern slopes of the Arakan mountaias the country consists oi numerous 
cultivated plains intersected vdth forest, from thence nortliAvards the country 
is hilly and t h ickly -wooded except on Kam-bha-la, the island in the mouth 
of the Myit-ta-ra river -where, towards the south, there m-c extensive and 
highly cultivated plains. The principal river, the rest being merely 
mountain torrents which but for the tides would be dry in the hot weather, 
is the Myit-ta-ra. The Ee-gyaw has a large mouth just mto which but no 
further river steamers can enter. By the Pa-loung — a feeder of the Myit- 
ta-ra — a pass leads across the Arakan hills to the village of Nga-root-koung. 
In 1876 the popnalation was 2,301, the land revenue Es. 3,868, the capitation 
tax Es. 2,625 and the gross revenue Es. 9,428. 

MIO-DWENG.— -A revenue circle in the Mo-gnyo township, Henzada 
district, east of the Irrawaddy, stretchuag down from the Pegu Eoma 
between the Thayet and the Wek streams on the north (which separate it 
from the Ta-pwon township) and the Htoo on the south (which separates it 
from the Meng-hla to-wnship) : on the east are the Khoo-hnit-rwa, Mo-gnyo 
and Ma-toung-da chcles of the same township. On the east the country 
is hilly and forest-clad, producing, amongst other less important trees, Tealv, 
Sha {Acacia catechu), from which cuteh is extracted, and Nee-pa-tshe 
(Morinda sp.), which furnishes a red dye, and bamboos. In the contro and 
towards the west the co-untry is level and here there is some rice cultivation. 
In 1868 the gross revenue was Es. 6,441 and the number of inhabitants 
3,559; in 1876-77 the population was 6,244, the land revenue Es. 4,139, 
the capitation tax Es. 5,265 and the gross revenue Es. 9,705. 

MYO-GWENG.-t-A small revenue circle in the Prome district, on 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy south of Padoung, just below the Ee-weng 
circle. It is traversed by the little and unimportant Loung-tsa-lee streamlet. 
The inhabitants are petty traders, rice cultivators, gardeners and coolies. 
It contains no large viEages. To it has been added the once independent 
circle of Loung-tsa-lee. In 1876 the population was 676, the land revenue 
Es. 988, the capitation tax Es. 635 and the gross revenue Es. 1,768. 

MYO-GYEE. — ^A revenue circle in the Prome district north of Poung- 
day of which the villages of Myo-gyee and Gnyoung-beng-tha form an 
extension. It is now united to Tha-hpan-gyo. 

MYO-HLA. — ^A large village in the Toung-ngoo district on the bank of 
the Tsit-toung hi 19° 24' 35" N. and 96° 21' 30" B. about five miles south 
of the frontier in a direct line and about seven by the river, at which is 
stationed a Pohce-force. 

MYO-HLA. — ^A thinly-populated revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo 
district on the right bank of the Tsit-toung and adjoining the frontier of tho 
Province. Near the Tsit-toung the country is low and level but to tho 
west it is very hilly and covered with dense forest. It now includes tho 
Ma-o circle and in 1876 had 1,976 inhabitants. In that year the land 
revenue was Es. 476, the capitation tax Es. 1,778 and the gross revenuo 
Es. 2,820. 
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MYO-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Pronae district, to the eastward of 
the town of Prome, containing well cultivated and fertile rice fields, and 
comprising 10 of the old village tracts, vis., Myo-hla, Piwa-ma-gyee, 
Ma-ha-bo, Ewa-ma-ngay, Hpoung-gyee-bweng, Myoung-gyee, Ewa-shay, 
Pouk-pouk, A-tha-lien and Kheng-mee-goon. In 1876 the population of 
these united tracts was 2,346, the land revenue Es. 4,706, the. capitation 
t%;c Es. 2,310 and the gross revenue Es. 7,016. 

MYO-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Kama township of the Thayet 
district, lying on the left bank of the Ma-htoon stream and confined on the 
N.E. by the Padouk spur of the Arakan mountains. Its exact area is 
unknown, but it contains about 500 acres of cultivated land of which about 
100 are under toungya. The population, composed of Bm-mans, numbered 
558 souls in 1872. The villages are few and small. The circle was 
formerly held hereditarily but in 1871, when the then holder resigned 
because his income, derived from a percentage on the taxes paid by tho 
people and amounting to some Es. 80 a year, was insufificient to support him, 
it was placed under the Thoogyee of the neighbom'ing circle of Gnyoung 
won. The products are rice, sessamum, tobacco, chillies and onions. 

MYO-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet 
district, containing many villages, of which the only large one is Khoon- 
gnyeen-nway, and having an area of eighty-three square miles and a popu- 
lation of 3,162 souls of whom over three thousand are Bm-mans. The 
number of cattle in 1872 was 2,441 of which 1,620 were bullocks, and the 
revenue was Es. 2,760 vis., Es. 1,020 from the land and Es. 174 from the 
capitation tax. ‘Since 1870 it has included Than-rwa. In 1876 the united 
circles fm-nished as land revenue Es. 2,609, as capitation tax Es. 2,279 and 
as gross revenue Es. 5,125. 

In this circle are, amongst others, the villages of Weng-wot, 
Hmwa, Tsa-mya, Gnyoung-aing, Ee-byee and Khoon-gnyeen-nway each of 
which had a Thoogyee in the Bm-mese time the descendants of 
whom still exist. 

MYO-HOUNG. — A revenue circle in the western township of the 
Tavoy district ; such cultivation as there is, is principally rice. In this circle, 
which is somewhat to the north of Tavoy town and on the opposite side of 
the river, is found the clay from which are manufactm-ed, in Tavoy, the pots 
used in salt boiling. It is now joined to Moung-ma-gan. 

MYO-HOUNG. — A town in the Akyab district, the head-quarters of 
the township of the same name. See Mro-houng. 

MYO-KHY^OUNG. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo township, 
Kyouk-phoo district, north of Ma-dai-gan-ga island, 24 square miles in 
extent. See Mro-Miyoimg. 

MYO-LAI. — A stream in the Poungday township of the Prome district 
which connects the Wai-gyee or Shwe-lay with the Kyat or Toung-gnyo. 
Leaving the Wai-gyee at Hmat-taing village it i-uns southward through the 
town of Poungday and falls into the Kyat a little below the village of Tha- 
hpan-goon. Throughout the whole of its coiu’se it flows through villages and 
cultivated ground and is at no season navigable by boats. In the dry 
S(‘asou water is obtaiued for drinking purposes by digging holes in its bed. It 
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is one of the numerous inosculating channels which traverse the lower por- 
tion of the Poungday plain coimecting the Shwe-lay,_ the Ivyat and the 
Myit-ma- Hia and serving to carry off, though not snfficieutly rapidly, the 
violent rush of water which comes down from the iieiglibouimg i egu lioiiia 
mountains during the rains. 

MYO-MA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district at the junction of 
the North and South Naweng rivers, conta-ining two village tracts, r*., 
Myo-BiSj und Tha-zee* In 1876 the popnlEtion wus IjildTj the cB'pitutioii 
tax Es. 803, the land revenue Es. 961 and the gross revenue Es. 1,764. 

MYO-THIT.— A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district. See 
Mro-tliit, 

MYOTJZ-BHET-klYO.— A township in the north of the Sandoway district 
with a population in 1875 of 19,437 souls. The name is more a description 
than a name signifying as it does “ northern township.” It occuiues the 
whole of the northern part of the district from the Ma-ee river to the Miwot- 
toung spur and comprises an area of about 1,464 square miles, by far the 
greater portion of which is mountainous and _ forest-clad, divided into 10 
revenue circles. The rivers are small and of little or no importance and all 
have a general E. and W. course. The head-quarters are at Toung-goop 
on the river of the same name. 

In 1875, the area under cultivation was 

Aerea. 

Bice land under cultivation and annual assessment •• •• 7,280 

Ditto, fallow do. .. 2IJ5 

Ditto, under lease or revenue settlement for more than one y<pr and 
paying revenue B,7O0 

Toungya at As. 8 per acre . . . . . . . • . * 754 

Ditto, at As. 4 do. .. . . *. .* 448 

Garden and orchard land under annual assessment .. 790 

Ditto ditto ditto lease or revenue settlement for more than one 

year .. .. .. . . . . .. 686 

Miscellaneous cultivation subject to annual assessment *. .. 905 

Ditto ditto, under lease for more than one year .. .. 75 

Total 15,038 

The principal products other than the staple, rice, are : — tobacco, 
sessamum, cotton, pepper, sugarcane, plantains, coeoanuts, betel-nuts, 
dhanee, betel-vines, peas, hemp and indigo, which are consumed mainly in 
the township. The products exported are insignificant in quantity and value, 
the principal are tobacco and sessamum seed, both going to Kyouk-hpyoo, 
and vegetable products. Indigo is grown only in very small quantities, and 
that by Khyeng, and is used by them for dyeing liome-spun fabrics. There 
is a little trade in cattle, such as buffaloes and bullocks, carried on between 
the inhabitants of this township and those of the Prome and Akyab districts. 

Of the forest products iron-wood is exported to the neighbour- 
ing district of Kyouk-hiiyoo and is cut for local use, but the supply 11 nc- 
tuates according to the demand as it is principally used for houso-b’iiilding 
pm’poses. 

With the exception of the Imperial road across the Arakan Eoma 
having its termination at Toung-goop there are no made roads in the 
township. Communication between villages is maintained by boats through 
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tile Yarioiis tidal creeks and streams and by foot tracks over the bills ; 
these latter however, are little used except in the dry season. 

The people are principally engaged in a^icultural pursuits and only 
when their crops do not require their attention do they follow any other 
occupation. They catch and cure fish for home consumption and some 
families manufacture salt ; salt boiling is principally carried on in the 
Padeng circle, and in 1875 furnished as revenue Es. 686-8. Weaving of 
cotton cloths is universal and is carried on in every house, but merely to 
meet home requii-ements. 

The gross Imperial and Provincial revenue derived from the township 
in 1874-75 was Rs. 43,714, made up as follows : 


Land revenue 
Capitation tax 
Salt, tax ' 

Net tax 
Turtle banks , , 

Timber duty.. 

Excise revenue 
Miscellaneous revenue 


"Es. A. 
21 , 908 , 15 . 


16,734 
686 
• 186 
10 ^ 
1,158 
1,065 
1,965 


P. 

8 ', 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 


43,713 11 8 


In 1876 the population was 19,520, the land revenue Rs. 22,530, the 
capitation tax Es. 17,016 and the gross revenue Es. 70,902 of which Es. 
48,446 were Imperial and Provincial credited to the various heads given 
in the preceding paragraph and the rest to Local Funds. 

The principal villages, besides Toung-goop, are Ma-ee, Maw-rwa, 
Tsha-beng, Tan-lwai, Ta-ra-tha, Nga-mouk-khyoung, and Oyee-pywon. 

MYOTJK-KYWOT. — A village of about 50 houses in 19° 25' 20'' N. Lat. 
and 95° 7' 40" E. Long, on the Htan-roon stream, an affluent of the Pwon. 
It is in the Bhan-hyeng circle of the Thayet township, Thayet district. 
The inhabitants are engaged principally in rice and “ hill ” cultivation. 

MTOTJK-PYENG . — A village iu the Pay-myouk circle, Meng-doon 
township, Thayet district, contaiuing some 50 houses. It is situated on 
the Hlo-wa stream contiguous to the village of Kan-ma-naing which has 
another 50 or more houses in it, at the mouth of the Ma-gyee-goon rivulet. 
It was entered in the Burmese returns as a registered village and was 
joined to Pay-myouk by the British Government iu 1864. 

MYOIJNG-GYEE. — ^A largerevenue circle in the Kyan-kheng township, 
Henzada district, extending eastwards from the Arakan Eoma mountains 
to the Bhet-rai circle, and separated from the A-loon circle of the same 
township on the north by the Kwon stream and from the Myan-oung 
township on the south by the Khoung-loung. Towards the north-east 
there is a little rice cultivation but elsewhere the circle is a confused 
mass of hills covered with bamboo and tree forest amongst which are 
found Teak (Tcctoiiapra/nZis), Eng {Dipterocarpiis tiAerculatus), Pycng-ma 
{Laiierstrcemia lleginee), Fjmg-ga,-do {Xylia dolabifomis) and Bhan-bhwai 
{Carei/ti arbor ea). The only river except the two which form the north and 
south boundaries is the Tsan-da, which unites with the Khoung-loung. In 
1870 the population was 2,353, the land revenue Es. 2,424, the capitation 
tax Rs. 2,615 and the gross revenue Rs. 5,186. 
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MYOTJNG--MYA.— A revenue circle, 163 square miles in extent, in the 
.vvvuship of the same name in the Bassein district, between the Thek-ngay- 
thoung channel on the west, the Myoung-mya-houng on 


east and the Myoung-mya or Tshiep-gyee on the north. Except in the 
extreme north-west corner on the island formed by the Ivhwe-le, which runs 
between the Myoung-mya and the Thek-ngay-thoung,4he surface of the 
country is generally undulating, the fopnation towards the centre tending 
somewhat to a ridge. The poptdation is principally Ivaieiig wifcli 
some Bumans and a few Shan and is employed m iishing and ni 
the east and north-west in rice cultivation. In the northern part oi: the 
circle surrounded by hills^ is a small lake which retains its wat(3i all the 
year round and from which numerous small streams run between the hills. 
There are no regular roads, hnt a foot track or hridie road passes tlnongh 
the centre of the circle, touching at all the interior villages. In IB/ 6-/ 7 
the population was 6,534, the land revenue Bs- 8,023, the capitation tax 
Es. 6,982 and the gross revenue Es. 15,717. 

MYOTJNG-MYA.— A township in the Bassein district between the 
Thek-ngay-thoung and the Pya-ma-law and Pyeng-tha-loo channels on the 
west and east respectively and stretching up northwards from the aeaeoast 
to the Myoung-mya, which forms its northern boundary from the north- 
western comer eastwards to the mouth of the Kha-louk-thaik, and with a 
narrow strip — the Kyoon-ka-nee circle— running up still further north 
between the Kha-lonk-thaik and the Pya-ma-law. It has an area, exclusive 
of the rivers and creeks, of 931 square miles. Down the centre of tho 
township runs the Ewe channel which separates from the Myoung-mya 
near the village of that name as the Tha-re-boon, and falls into tho sea by 
two mouths, the eastern called the Da-ray-hhyoo. The south-eastern 
comer is formed by an island which separates the Pya-ma-law into two 
months, that to the eastward called the Pyeng-tha-loo. 

The coast line consists of a flat and sandy beach with narrow plains 
running along its margin from | to J a mile in width covered with grass. 
From the coast as far north as the Kook-ko channel the country is uninhabited 
during the rains ; at other seasons there are numerous temporary fishing 
hamlets established by the inhabitants of some of the villages inland. 
The lower portion the country, especially to the eastward, is low and inter- 
sected by numerous tidal creeks with the banks having a deep fringe of 
heavy forest. From the Eook-ko northwards the country gradually rises, 
the intricacy of the creeks diminishes and the size of the plains and per- 
manently inhabitable spots increases. In the western and central portion 
of the township, north of La-bwot-ta, in 16° 18' N., the country rises into 
small, well-wooded hiEs, and here small tracts of rice cultivation appear 
which, farther north, in the centre of the township, increase considerably 
in size. In the north-western comer an outcrop of Magnesian limcston'o 
rises into low hills which are densely wooded. The extreme northern portion 
consists of a narrow tract of low ground which stretches up some 15 mhos 
N. N. E. between the Pya-ma-law and the Myoung-mya. 

The most important streams, besides the numerous and largo anasto- 
mosing creeks in the lower portion, are the Myoung-mya-hoimg and the Bwe, 
which both leave the Myoung-mya at the town of that name, and the Myoung- 
mya and the Pya-ma-law. The Myoung-mya-houng connects the Ewe'on the 
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east with the Bassein river on the west and is navigable in the dry season by 
boats of from 25 to 30 feet in length. The Ewe is about 160 yards wide 
at its northern end and 300 yards wide at its southern, with from 20 to 30 
feet of water, and is navigable by river steamers. The Myoung-mya 
runs from the town of the same name to the Pan-ma-wa-dee and is navigable 
by large boats, possibly by river steamers. The Pya-ma-law is one of the 
numerous mouths of the Irrawaddy which it leaves at Shwe-loung in the 
township of the same name, in the Thoon-kwa district, and reaches the 
sea by two_ mouths, the Pya-ma-law and the Pyeng-tha-loo. It is navi- 
gable hj river steamers throughout its entire length ; its mouth, where 
there is an extensive bar, is four miles wide. 

The township is now divided into nine revenue circles, w., Kweng- 
bouk-gyee, Ka-wek, La-bwot-koo-la, Lay-byouk, Kya-gan, Myormg-mya, 
Kyoon-ka-nee, Poo-loo, Pyeng-ma-goon and Theng-gan-kywon. In 1876-77 
the population was 34,914, the land revenue Es. 61,541, the capitation tax 
Es. 39,491 and the gross revenue Es. 117,370. 

The principal towns and villages are Myoung-mya with 1,715 inhabit- 
ants, the head-quarters, on the Myoung-mya creek ; Kyoon-ka-nee, 
in the circle of the same name on the Kyoon-tsien Ee-gyaw near its 
mouth, with 795 inhabitants ; Kha-louk-thaik, W. by N. of Kyoon-ka-nee, 
with 659 inhabitants ; La-bwot-ta in the south of the Kya-gan circle, with 
1,211 inhabitants ; La-bwot-koola near the junction of the Poo-loo and the 
Tha-re-boon, with 1,800 inhabitants and Da-ray-bouk, a few miles further 
south, with 679 inhabitants. 

MYOUNG-MYA. — A creek in the Bassein district which runs from 
the head of the Ewe westwards to the Pan-ma-wa-dee and is formed by 
the junction of numerous creeks coming in from the west and north-west. 
It is the northern boundary of the township of the same name separating 
it from the Thee-kweng township of the same district. Its extreme length 
is 15 miles. Near its northern end is the town of Myoung-mya. The 
network of creeks in this part of the country is so great that it might almost 
be said to leave the Daga near Oot-hpo in about 17° 4' N. and 95° 16' E. 
and to run south under various names e. g., Meng-ma-namg and Kha- 
louli-thaik, till it turns west a little to the east of Myoung-mya and assumes 
the name of that town. Just before it reaches Myoung-mya it throws off 
to the southward the Tha-re-boon (the head-waters of the Ewe). From 
this point westward it offers no obstacles whatever to its navigation by 
river steamers of 300 tons burden. Above this, that is along those portions 
called the Kha-louk-thaik and the Meng-ma-naing, large boats can pass at 
all seasons with the flood tide. 

MYOUNG-MYA. — A town in the Bassein district in 16° 45' N. and 
95° E. the head-quarter station of the township of the same name, 
situated on the Myoung-mya or Tshiep-gyee river. The inhabitants, who 
numbered 1,715 souls in 3877, are engaged in cultivation and in fishing 
iind in making salt and nga-pee. It was the scene of the first rising 
amongst theKareng in 1853 (See Bassein District : — History). Formerly it 
possessed some handsome wooden monasteries and rest-houses hut these, 
together with the town, were burned down in 1861. In the imm.ediate 
vicinity a wooden chapel has been erected by a Eoman Catholic Missionary 
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,ho dwelt here tor meay ye«. The Exto if ““ O™™* 
^rfiarffe of tlie township holds his conxt in this town. It contains a ^ouit- 
house Police-station and a substantial Market and a large pagoda and 
imaf^e of Gaudama, erected, according to the current tradition, by a 
ldn<?” It was formerly called Tshiep-gyee, Myoung-mya, bemg about 

289 w.e reehred from the market 

MYOUNG-MYA-HOUNG.— A creek in the Myoung-mya township s 

the Bassein district, which leaYes the Tha-re-boon f 
northern mouth, and flowing generally south-west 

the Bassein or Nga-won river by two mouths, the northein^^^^^^ . 

loung-gyee and the southern the Peng-le-ga-le. It is tidal (toms, th dry 
season and is navigable by boats of from 25 to 30 feet in 10^ . 

MYOUNG-TA-NGA. — A poor and straggling village in the Eangoon 
district on the banks of the stream of the same name, a small tributary 
of the Hlaing, at a spot where it makes several short serpentine bends and 
about two miles to the eastward of that river. To tiie south-east are the 
remains of an old fort. It is about two tides from Eangoon by the Hlaing 
and is accessible by land from the same town v^a Hmaw-bhee. The 
inhabitants who are principally cultivators, or foresters working m the forests 
on the slopes of the PeguEoma mountamsto the eastward, numbtied J17 
in 1877. 

MYOUNG-TA-NGrA. — ^A revenue circle in the south-eastern portion of 
the Hlaing township of the Eangoon district, with an area of about iiU 
square miles; bounded on the north by the Ma-ga-ree which separates it 
from the Ook-kan circle, on the east by the Pegu Eoma, on the south by 
the Myo-khyoung, which separates it from the Hmaw-bhee mcle of the 
Hmaw-bhe'e township and on the west by the Hlaing nver. The ^stern 
part of this circle is covered with dense forest (known as the Hlaing 
forest) abounding in Teak and other valuable woods, the western part 
towards the Hlaing river presents culturable plains in the neighbourhood 
of the villages intersected by tracts of forest. Here the area i|uder iice 
cultivation is increasing steadily and rapidly although the soil is poor, 
whilst those portions of the circle which are unsuited for this crop ana aie 
beyond the limits of the Government forests, that is, west of the railway 
and adjoining it on the east, are being taken up for gardens and mainly by 
the Shans who are coming down in increasing numbers from the Bliaii 
states and select for their settlements lands fitted for orchards and gardens. 
They prefer the immediate neighbourhood of Eangoon as giving them a 
readier market for their produce, but new-comers find the land there to a 
very great extent already occupied and settle along the railway line. On 
the hnis silk- worms are bred, A large revenue is derived from the net and 
fishery tax. 
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During the last five years the area under cultivation and the revenue 
were ^ 


Ybail 

Abea, in acees. 

Be VENUE, 

IN Bupees. 

Eice. 

Garden. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Land. 

Capita- 
tion tax. 

All other 
items. 

Total. 

IS73-74 .. .. 

5,616 

36 

52 

5,704 

9,115 

6,655 

1,634 

16,404 

1874-75 . . 

6,640 

30 

38 

6,708 

10,737 

5,645 

1,629 

18,011 

1876-76 .. 

7,481 

56 

19 

7,556 

11,924 

5,585 

1,627 

19,136 

1876-77 . . . . 

8,824. 

63 

232 

8,621 

13,401 

6,245 

1,404 

21,050 

1877-78 .. 

8,976 

66 

155 

9,197 

1 

14,051 

6,425 

1,439 

21,915 


and the population and agricultural stock : — 


Yeah. 

PoimUATION. 

Stock. 

m 

a 

o3 

m 

Talaing. 

§ 

bb 

O) 

S 

W 

All others. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, hulls 
and bullocks. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

1873-74 

2,216 

674 

149 

1,674 

11 

4,724 

1,260 

143 

178 

354 

29 

1874-75 







1,351 

261 

154 

406 

6 

1875-76 

1,704 

496 

60 

1,718 

11 

3,989 

1,353 

238 

328 

471 

2 

1876-77 

2,069 

937 

46 

1,602 

9 

4,663 

1,634 

713 

259 

508 

162 

1877-78 

1,686 

829 

134 

2,231 

15 

4,895 

2,030 

1,191 

434 

584 

111 


MWAI-YO A revenue circle in the Prome district, traversed by the 
Thit-nee-doon stream to the N. E. of Prome and about seven miles inland 
Irom the Irrawaddy. In 1876-77 the population was 336, the land revenue 
Es. 457, the capitation tax Es. 325 and the gross revenue Es. 872. 

NAAF. — ^An arm of the sea forming a portion of the western bound- 
ary of the Akyab district and separating the Province from Chittagong. 
“ Naaf” is the Bengali name customarily used by all but Arakanese and 
Burmese to whom this estuary is known as the Anouk-ngay. It is about 
31 miles in length and three miles broad at its mouth and shallows con- 
siderably towards the head. Owing to the numerous rocks and shoals, 
the entrance is dangerous. Ferry boats ply regularly between k^urig- 
daw and the Chittagong side. Off the coast are S. Martin’s and Oyster 
Islands, neither iiliabited ; on the former thatch-grass grows abundantly 
and is brought away by the inhabitants of the mainland. 

NAAF. — A township in the Akyab district, with its head-quarters at 
Moung-daw, lying between the Naaf estuary on the west and the ^«'-yoo 
hills on tlie east and touching the Bay of Bengal towards the south. Ihe 
Biumosc and Arakanese name is Anouk-ngay or “ little west ” (country). 
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the cental is veU <,Sv str£ of comitry, with a few 

southern is a narrow, barren cymmd^for cattle. It is divided 

villages, which forms a fontained 47,456 inhabitants and 

into 10 revenue f ^23 of wS es 40,285 wore derived 

NAAP (NOKTH).-Th6 noAem S 

township of the same name in the . t 1^75 tlie nonii- 

Tyt» 1 Q7/1 fhp area under cultivation was 0,292 acie , * _ 

In 1874-75 toe aiea uu 1876-77 the population was 7,152, 

revenue amounted torts. 11 ,£>jo. in ro<u t the <^n*oss 

the land reYenne Es. 11,668, the capitation tax Es. 6,o3o and the ^lobs 

reTenne Es. 21,456. „ , i • f ai, ^ 

NAAE (SOUTH).— The southern Naaf circle of |L^^' 

s.me “me L the Akyb distriel. The eiea «“on m 8,4-,., 

was 2,550 acres and the land revenue amounted 

the population numbered 2,610 sotds and the capitation p oducu 
Es 2 576. In 1876-77 the population was 2,530, the lana i^^oiiuo 
fe! 5,500, the capitation tax Es. 2,512, and the gross revenue Es. 8,30o. 
The largest village is Pa-deng, with 400 inhabitants in 1877. 

NA-BHOO. — small stream in the Amherst district which rises in 
the western slopes of the Dawna range- and after a westerly course ot 
aLut 20 miles Ms into the Hlaing-bhwai a few miles above its junction 

with the Houng-tha-raw. , . rr , 

NA-GA.— A village in the Le-doung circle, Eamree township, Kyouk- 
■ hpyoo district, about half a mile inland on the western coast of Eamree 
Island, two miles south of the Ean-bouk stream. The name is denve 1 
from its proximity to a so-called volcano. In 1877-78 it had a population 
of 555 souls. The inhabitants are principally petty traders m miscellaneous 

products such as betel-nut, tobacco, &e. 

NA-LIEN-TSAN.— A small village in the Ma-lee-won circle of the 
Mergui district, the head-quarter station of the Ma-lee-won township, on 
the right bank of the Pak-chan 32 mfles above Ma-lee-won. In l»77- <8 
it had 370 inhabitants, principally Siamese with a lew Chinese, me 
public buildings are a small Court-house and a Police-station. 

NAN-DAW.— A small pagoda in the Sandoway district on a hUl about 
half a mile north of the town of Sandoway, and on the left bank of toe 
river of the same name, said to have been built by Meng Bhra m 7bo A. 1/., 
two years later than the neighbouring “ An-daw”, to contam a nb ot 
Gaudama. It is resorted to principally by the inhabitants ot Sandoway 
during one of the three feast days iii March, June and 9^tober ; the other 
two feast days in each of these jnpnths being spent at tho An-daw and 
Tshan-daw pagodas respectively. 

- NAN-EA-GOON.— A village in ^he Kywon-baw circle of the Ea-thai- 
doung township, Aky ah district, situated on the north bank of the Kha- 
moung-doon stream, near its source. In 1877 '*78 it had 542 inhabitants. 
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NAN-TSHOO-BENG.— A village of some 100 houses in the Pyen- 
honk circle of the Mye-dai township, Thayet district. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Irrawaddy in a large rice plain just to the north of 
and almost joined to the village of Pyen-bouk which gives its name to 
the circle. 

NAT-KHYOUNG . — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, 
Amherst district, lying on both banks of the Tsa-mee river, just south 
of Eya-eng, and extending east and west to the watersheds of the valley of 
that river. Its hills are covered with forest, and the Kareng who inhabit it 
are able to cultivate only a very small portion of its suiiace. In 1877 the 
population numbered 998, the land revenue was Es. 295 and the capitation 
tax Es. 435. 

NAT-MAW. — ^A village in the Henzada district in 17° 84' 10" N. and 
95° 30' 30'' B. in the circle of the same name, about four miles south-west of 
Henzada, on the bank of the Nat -maw stream, the inhabitants of which 
are principally engaged in the fisheries and in rice cultivation. In 1877 
they numbered 2, 386. 

NAT-MAW. — ^A revenue circle in the Henzada township of the 
Henzada district having on the north the Kyoon-hpa circle, on the west the 
Za-lwon township, on the east the Le-dee-khan-hla and Tha-nwon-tha-naw 
circles, and on the south the Za-lwon township. It now includes Tha-tsee. 
In 1877 the population was 5,961, the land revenue Es. 17,751, the 
capitation tax Es. 5,812 and the gross revenue Es. 24,530. 

NAT-MBE. — A small ch'cle in the Ka-ma township, Thayet dis- 
trict. It was held by a hereditary Thoogyee who in 1870 A. D. resigned 
on account of the insufficiency of his income and the ch’cle was then joined to 
Toon f q.v.J, which is sometimes called Nat-mee Toon. The name is 
derived from the “ spirit fire ” seen near the village of Nat-mee, the result 
of the combustion of hydrogen gas which here escapes from the earth 
(Vide Thayet district: Geology J. The products are rice, tobacco, chillies, 
onions, sessamum, cotton, maize, cutch and plantains. 

NAT-MOUK.— A revenue circle in the Prome district, west of the town 
of Padoimg. The south-eastern portion where most of the villages are 
found contains a good deal of land under rice cultivation. In 1877-78 the 
land revenue was Es. 1,190, the capitation tax Es. 635, the gross revenue 
Es. 1,840 and the population 598. 

NAT-POO-DEE. — A revenue circle in the Prome district to the west- 
ward of and close to Poungday, traversed by the main road which runs 
from Eangoon through Poungday and Prome to the northern frontier of 
the Province. Nat-poo-dee, situated on this road, is the largest village. In 
1877 the land revenue was Es. 442, the capitation tax Es. 527, the gross 
revenue Es. 1,032 and the number of inhabitants 486. 

NAT-POO-DEE.— A village in the Prome district in 18° 28' 25" N. and 
95° 33' 50" B., a mile and a half from Poungday on the high road from Ean- 
goon to the frontier. It is inhabited chiefly by rice cultivators. 

NAT-TA-LENG. — -A httle village in the Prome district about four 
miles in a direct line E. N. E. of Prome town on the main road from Ean- 
goon to Mye-dai which here crosses the river Na-weng over a timber bridge. 
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is more than a few miles Here its affluents increase in size 
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boats for a short distance from their mouths durmg the rems. the Law 
thaw in the rains unites with streams which come down from the eastern 
mountains and pouring their waters into the marshy 
town of Prome are the real source of the Eangoon river. The TPit-kyce 
■ rising in the hills 10 or 16 miles north of the Prome district joins tho 

Na-wena about five miles from its mouth. , , . 

Tn the dry season all these rivers are nearly dry but m the rams they 
bring down vast volumes of water, the drainage of 3® 
of country finding its way out by the one mouth of the Na-weng. _ None ot 
them are navigable by large boats for any fflstance but 
boats can ascend a short way up those which flow through the plams and 



the North and South Na-weng as far as the village of Tha-hla-peng-tsee ai 
the mouth of the Teng-gyee respectively. The Na-weng is now 
used as a channel for floating from the forests on the Eoma moimtams 
teak and other valuable timber » fomid there, which is rafted at its moutli, 
and the bamboos growing on the slopes of the more western spurs. 

NGA-BYE-MA. — A village in the Amherst district on the right bank 
of the Attaran river, the head-q^uarters of the Gyaing Altaian tovns up. 
In 1875, it had a small population of 233 souls. It coiitams a Couit-house 
near the wooden wharf and a Police station. 

NGA-HLAING.— A small but fertile revenue circle in the Kama toim- 
ship, Thayet district, two square miles in extent, of which only about lou 
acres are unculturable. The cultivated area is soto mamly with rice ^d 
with tobacco, sessamum, ehilHes and onions. In .1877 the popiiMion^^^ 
bered 1,570 and the revenue was Es. 3,792 of which Es. 2,033 w^ J^eiived 
from the land, Es. 1,607 from the capitation tax and the rest from ^isce^ 
laneous sources. None of the villages are of any importance. n 
includes Alat-lay, joined to it in 1858 when the Thoogyee, having been eon- 
cerned in a cattie-tlieft case, escaped to Upper Burma. 

NGA-HLAING-KHYOON.— A revenue circle in the Thayet district, 
stretching southwards from the extreme north-west corner along le wes 
ern boundary of the Thayet township, with an area of about 52 squm-e 
miles of which rather over 46 are uncultmrable waste. The larger poition 
of the cultivation is carried on in toung-ya clearmgs spread over the nnis 
i’= The nonulation. which is almost entiieiy 


{), Htoiilc-lvyaii (Terminalia 


•ga-do {IiiUa dolahriformi ^ , , 
t and Bban-bliwai [Carey a 
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j.^445 and the gross revenue 
circle. 

district, which rises in 
it is navigable by boats 20 
a distance of two miles, 
boung township, Bassein 
,.„kan hills and bounded on 
i the Than-lyek-tswon cii-cle 
by the Kyouk-khyoung-gyee 
ele of the Bassein township 
B includes the 
and pretty well cultivated 
height toward the Arakan 
the main range and near 
■ :-y of the Kyouk-khyoung- 
village to village._ A large 


revenue was Es. 3,240, the capitation tax Be- ■ 

Es. 8,803. It now includes the Ean-byai-nge'y 
NGA-KHWA.— A smaU river in the 
the Arakan hiEs and falls into the Than-d-v?®- 
feet in length as far as the village of Ma-oo-g®^ ’ 
NGA-KHWA. — A revenue circle in the ^ 
district west of Bassein town lying along tb® 
the east by the Than-dwe river, on the north i 
of the same township from which it is separat^ 
stream and on the south by the Mai-za-lee . j.gain. 
from which it is separated by the Nga-khwa ® _ '‘•. 
Shan-kweng circle. The eastern part is fl®* . 
but the western is hilly ; the hills increasing 
mountains. Limestone is found close to 
the source of the Wom-bhai streamlet, a trih’i 
gyee. There are no roads but footpaths fro 
majority of the inhabitants are Kareng. I 
united circles was 2,445, the land revenue 
Es. 2,525 and the gross revenue Es. 7,107. , 

NGA-MAN-EAI . — k revenue circle in th® 
hpyoo district, on the northern shore of are 

Burmese and Arakanese as Nga-man-rai) 
miles and extending along the Kyat-tseng 4 J 

tion of 1,613 souls and the land revenue 'Wa® ^ ' '' 
Es. 2,050 and the gross revenue Es. 7,381. 

. NGA-MOUK-KHYOUNG.-A large 
the northern township of Sandoway oh q| 
■inhabitants in 1877-78. A considerable qhah ^ J 
in the neighbourhood. • + • A 

NGA-NEE-BA.— A village in the Prod® 

95° 29' 40" E., about 18 miles S. S. E. of Proioe 
day, lying in a large and well-populated rice ’ 
agriculturists. 

NGAN-KEYOUNG.— A thinly-inhabited 
poo-taw township, Bassein district, occupyihg jh ^ 
strip of land between the Bay of Bengal aod ^ 
extending north as far as the Hnget-pyaw 
about 192 sijuare miles and the whole 
stretching down towards the sea by gradual 
sandy beach except near Hmaw-deng or Pagohh 
ther north, and a few other spots where they ]„gg( 
a hold and rugged escarpment. In one or tt?® ^ erv 
cultivated with rice. From December to m 

up and down this coast the favourite Ba^^boh 
of rock rrmning out into the sea at Poon-ghY® 
side of Gape Negrais. It is now united ■with Bg " 

, NGAN-TE. — A revenue circle in the 
formed by the amalgamation of the two s’®®" ® 
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circles. It has the town of Maulmain on the west, the Attaran on the north 
and east and the Thee-tha-ro and Kyouk-tan circles on the south. Its 
total area is 4,124 acres. The greater portion of the surface is stony 
upland and by no means fertile but stiU adapted for gardens and orchards 
to the cultivation of which the close proximity of the circle to the town of 
Maulmain lends a stimulus. Maulmain can be reached from any part by 
land or by water in two or three hours. 

The population and revenue have been : — - 


Years. 

1 

Population. 

Eevenue, in Eupees. 

Land. 

Capitation 

tax. 

TotaL 

1868 

B • 

. • 

• ♦ 

735 

2,059 

1,060 

3,119 

1876 

.. 

.. 


BB 

2,680 

1,400 . 

4,080 

1877 

.. 

•• 

•• 

1,228 

2,531 

1,373 

3,904 


NG-A-OUNGr. — A small river in the Bassein district which falls into 
the Bassein river just above the town of Bassein. Boats of 25 feet in length 
can, at aU seasons, ascend for about two miles as far as the village ' of 
Thai-gyee-goon. 

NGA-PAW. — A revenue circle in the Prome district to the south of the 
Daw-lee circle. There is a little rice cultivation in the eastern corner on 
the bank of the Shwe-lay, near the fairly large village of Nga-paw. In 1877 
the land revenue was Es. 484, the capitation tax Es. 1,180, the gross revenue 
Es. 1,884 and the population 1,098. 

NGA-PAW. — A village in the Prome district in 18° 37' SO" N. and 
95° 42' 5" E. on the bank of the Shwe-lay river about six miles due west of 
the Pan-doung spur of the Pegu Eoma mountains. 

NGA-PEB-TSHIEP. — A large village in the circle of the same name 
in the Kan-oung township of the Henzada district on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy. In 1877-78 it had 2,019 inhabitants. 

NGA-PEE-TSHIEP. — A revenue circle in the Kan-oung township, 
Henzada district, stretching south-west from the bank of the Irrawaddy 
opposite or a little below Meng-gyee. The country is low and the area under 
cultivation is not extensive. This circle is now joined to 0-bho. 

NGA-POO-TAW. — ^An island in the Bassein river forming a revenue 
circle in the township of the same name in the Bassein district. The 
eastern channel between it and the mainland is called the Pan-ma-wa-dee. 
It is generally low and flat and much intersected by creeks. A peculiar 
feature is a low range of hills on the west side parallel to the river on the 
western slope of which stands the to-to of Nga-poo-taw the head-qtiartps 
of the township. The land -revenue in 1877 was Es. 2,996, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,922, the gross revenue Es. 5,068 and the population 1,670. 


im 
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NGA"P00-TAW. — A village in tlie Nga-poo-taw cirelej Bassein clis- 
triet tlie head-quarters of the township of the same name. This village, 
on an island about 21 miles below Bassein formed by the junction _ol the 
Pan-ma-wa-dee river and its tributary the Thek-nga Ee-gyawy with the 
Bassein river, lies on the western slopes of a low range of Mis and estenclB 
down to the river bank. Stretching northward is a tract of fertile ri(3e land 
and the village itself lies hmied in fruit trees of various kinds. Uie 
inhabitants are handi-craftsmen, cultivators and traders, and m 18/7 
nnniberecl 896. 

NGrA-POO-TAW.— A township occupying the extreme south-western 
portion of the Bassein district and extending northwards on both flanks of 
the Arakan Eoma, between the Bay of Bengal on the west and the ihok- 
n"ay-thoung mouth of the Bassein or Nga_-won river on the east, to tlio 
Tsh'eng-ma river on the west of the mountains and to the Thau-dwe on 
the e/Tst. The limits have several times been altered. Before tho 
annexation of Pegu the country on the west of the Eoma formed 
a portion of Arakan ; shortly after the annexation it, together with a con- 
siderable tract to the north as far as the Kyien-ta-lee, was attached ^ to 
Bassein and formed into the Kyoung-tha township. Later on the portion 
north of the Khwa was given back to Sandoway and still later, on tho 
Kliyoung-th’a township being abolished, the two southern circles, Ngan- 
khyoung and Nga-roop-koung, were added to Nga-poo-taw. Tho Ta-kaiiig 
circle, east of the hills, which is now in the Bassoin, was formerly 
in this township. ^ 

The township is divided into two and very dissimilar tracts by tho 
Arakan Eoma. The extreme south-eastern consists of a largo island 
83 miles long by about seven broad, in the broadest part, lying in tho 
Nga-won, with the Bassein mouth on the west and the Thek-ngay- 
thoung on the east, intersected by numerous anastomosing tidal creeks, 
and with a rocky promontory running out seawards and ending at Poorian 
point. Off the Bassein mouth is Diamond Island ; further out at sea the 
Phaeton shoal; and still further the Alguada reef. North of this the 
surface is alluvial. Towards the north the country is flat and covered 
with forest whilst in the extreme north lime and various kinds of sand- 
stone rise to the surface and form small hiUs from 40 to 100 feet high, 
excessively steep on the western side. At the village of Thit-poot an 
outcrop of sandstone stretches across the Thek-ngay-thoung_ channel. In 
the Bassein channel between the island first described and Ihe mainland, 
and nearer to the latter, is another small island, Haing-gyee or Negrais, 
which is celebrated in Anglo-Burmese history as having been the site of 
an English factory during the last century. Further up the river is 
Long Island, a long stretch of forest-covered ground with a low ridgo of 
hills running along its eastern side and an outcrop in the river caU/ul tho 
Sesostris rocks with eight feet of water over them. Nga-poo-taw island, 
still further north, is much intersected by creeks, has a low range of hills 
on the west, on the western slopes of which stands tho town of Nga-poo- 
taw, the head-quarter station of the township. 'Wost of tho Bassein tlio 
general aspect of the mainland from Hmaw-deng or Pagoda point north- 
wards is hilly, the hills being spurs stretching out from tho Arakan Eoma, 
thickly covered with tree and grass forest mixed with bamboos. On tho 
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east from the Blioora-lila to the Ee-gonng-gyee are numerous cultivated 
plains intersected with forest extending four or five miles inland. West 
of the Arakan range, nowhere more than 16 miles from the sea, the 
whole face of the country is mountainous, the spurs and cross-spurs here 
exteiiding by gradual slopes to the sandy beach, there, as at Cape Negrais, 
forming rugged and sea-washed escarpments. In a few places, notably 
about the village, of Nat-maw, are small rice plains but, generally, such 
cultivation as there is on the hill sides. 

The Arakan Eoma stretching up northwards, nowhere in this township 
attain any great elevation. The principal spurs are inclined to the main 
range at an angle of about 40° while the cross-spurs are nearly parallel 
to it. The rivers are mountain torrents of little or no importance. 

There are two passes across the Arakan hills, one, not much used, 
from the village of Ewot-pa, the summit 295 feet above the sea level, and 
one further north from the source of the Po-loung stream with nearly the 
same elevation. 

The only rivers of any size are the Myit-ta-ra and the Than-dwe, 
which form a part of the northern boundary of the township. The Myit- 
tara has two mouths, the southern called the Ka-naw-gyee, Kam-bha 
island lying between them. Both these mouths will admit boats of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 bushels burden as far as their bifurcation, and 
native boatmen prefer this way round the island to the open Bassein river. 
Large vessels can enter the Than-dwe and pass up some six miles as far 
as the mouth of the Kwon. It has never less than 20 feet of water at 
the mouth and just inside there are 40 feet which decrease to 28 at the 
mouth of the Kwon. 

Most of the lime at present used in the Bassein district is j)rocured 
near Tha-man-de-wa and Kyouk-thien-baw, on the Bassein river a few 
miles below Nga-poo-taw. 

« The township is divided into 10 revenue circles, one west of the 
Eoma. The land revenue and capitation tax in 1875 aggregated 
Es. 50,793. In 1876-77 the population was 20,037, the land revenue 
Es. 29,328, the capitation tax Es. 22,738 and gross revenue Es. 80,132, 

NGA-PYENG. — A circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet district. 
The population are almost entirely Burmans with a very few Khyeng. In 
1874-75 the land revenue was Es. 1,913, andthe capitation tax Es. 2,390. 
The cattle in the circle numbered, according ta the census^ of 1872, 1,656 
head, by far the larger portion being bullocks. The principal product 
is rice, but sessamum, tobacco, maize and plantains are also grown. 
It now includes Doo-reng-ga-bho and in 1877 the population was 3,301, 
the land revenue Es. 2,467, the capitation tax Es. 3,327 and the gross 
revenue Es. 5,987. 

NGA-PYENG. — A village in the Mye-dai township, Thay^ district, 
Boiith of Myeng-oo, lying on the left bank of the Irrawaddy in the southern 
portion of an extensive tract of rice cxiltivation. 

NGA-EOOT-KOUNG.— A trading village in the Nga-poo-taw town- 
Hliip, Bassein district at the mouth of the Nga-root-koung stream, containing 
499 inhabitants in 1877. Bassein boats passing up dispose of various 
bazaar goods to the petty shop-keepers of the place in exchange for 
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It now includes Ngan-lAyoung mountainous aspect, spurs and branch- 
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rice but elsewhere sandv beach alternate with rocks jutting 

Along the coast-hne stretches of T - islands off the coast 
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and vessels are ^5^ ^•?Pift77-78 was Es. 1,172, the capitation tax 
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^ NGA*'WON.— A river in the Pegu division, more commonly known 
as the Bassein river : g.13. 

' NGA-ZAING-EAING.-A revenue circle in Meng-bra towns^^^^^^^ 

Akyab district. In 1877-78, the population was 2,557, *be land revenue 
Eb: 6,485, the capitation tax Es. 2,434 and the gross revenue Es. J,321. ^ 

: ■ NGWE-DOENG.— A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung township 

of the Akyah district. In 1877-78 the population was 2,040, the laud 
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revenue Es. 4,479, the capitation tax Es. 1,892 and the gross revenue 
Es. 6,630. 

NGWB-TWENG-TOO. — A revenue circle on the Mye-boon tovmship, 
Kyouk-hpyoo district, 36 square miles in extent, divided into numerous 
islands by the inosculating tidal creeks at the mouth of the river Dha-let. 
In 1877-78 it had a population of 2,060 souls, including the inhabitants of 
the village of Thayet-toung who numbered about 600. The land revenue was 
Es. 3,868, the capitation tax Es. 2,475 and the gross revenue Es. 6,667. 

NOUK-MEE. — A village in the Thek-ngay-byeng circle, Oot-hpo town- 
ship, Henzada district, on the west or right bank of the Irrawaddy. In 
1877-78, it had 891 inhabitants. 

NOUNG-BO.— A village of about 500 inhabitpts in the Moon circle, 
Kyouk-gyee township, Shwe-gyeng district, about four miles due east from 
the Tsit-tormg on the Shwe-gyeng and Toung-ngoo road rather under 20 
miles north of Kyouk-gyee. 

NOUNG-KA-LA.— A village in the Mye-nee-goon circle, Tha-htoon 
township, Amherst district, at the foot of the western slopes of the Marta- 
ban hills, a short distance north of Mye-nee-goon. In 1877-78 it had 894 
inhabitants. 

NOUNG-LENG-GYEE.— A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung town- 
ship, Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 2,390, the land 
revenue Es. 7,193, the capitation tax Es. 2,770 and the gross revenue 
Es. 10,562. 

NOUNG-LOON.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng town- 
ship, Amherst district, east of the Zwai-ka-beng hills ; on the north it is 
separated from the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai township by the Hpa-an 
stream, and on the east and south are the Ewon-gnya and Za-tha-byeng 
chcles respectively. In 1876-77 the population was 2,428, the land revenue 
Es. 3,305 and the capitation tax Es. 2,595. 

NOUNG-TA-BWAI.— -A village in the Mya-pa-daing circle of the Houng- 
tha-raw township of the Amherst district, on the bank of the Gyaing about 
six miles from the mouth of the'Nga-poo-pa-ta and about one mile from 
Mya-pa-daing. In 1877-78 it had 921 inhabitants. 

NWA-DAT.— A small stream in the Poungday township, Prome district, 
which rises to the north of Pan-deng-beng in the Shwe-lay township and 
flows southwards somewhat parallel to and to the eastward of the Myo-lay, 
falling into the Kyat at Pouk-taw. Throughout its length it flows through 
rich rice fields between steep banks and over a muddy bed. In the rains it 
is navigable by small boats but at aU other seasons it is dry. 

NWA-MA-EAN.— A village in the Prome district, on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy between Prome and Shwe-doung. After the annexation ot 
Po<ni it V'as proposed to place the main frontier force at this village but 
fever having broken out amongst the troops on their first removal hither 
from Prome it was, probably somewhat precipitately, determined tliat 
Nwa-ma-ran was an unhealthy place and Thayetmyo was selected as the 
military station. 
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NWA-AfA-EAN. — ^A revenue circle in tlie Sliwe-doung town ship, Prome 
district, on the bank of the "Irrawaddy, between Prome and Slnvo-doimg. 
Parallel to the river and running down the centre of the circle is a line of 
low forest-covered hills ; in the south-western portion the country is under 
rice cultivation. The road from Eangoon to the frontier runs through 
this circle near the bank of the Irrawaddy. It now includes Ivycik-hpyoo- 
doung, Tshan-dweng, Pyeng-beng-gaing, Tseng-ma-khyat, Bhai-lclc, Hpo- 
thien-dan and Etan-beng-gaing. In 187G-77, the population was 2,187, 
the land revenue Es. 3,098, the capitation tax Es. 2,418 and the gross 
revenue Es. 5,868. 

O-BHO. — A revenue circle in the Kan-oung township of the Henzada 
district, which includes Aing-ka-law, Nga-pee-tshiep and Kanoxmg-gnay, on 
the bank of the Irrawaddy south of the town of Eau-oung. On the north 
is the Ean-oung circle, on the west the Ewe-doung and Gnyomig-rwa-gyee 
circles and on the south the Thai-bhyoo circle, all of the same township. 
In 1876-77 the population was 6,289, the land revenue Es. 3,789, the capi- 
tation tax Es. 4,953 and the gross revenue Es. 10,794. The principal 
village is Kwon-khyan-goon on the bank of the Irrawaddy with 2,074 
inhabitants in 1877. 

00-DIE N . — A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township, Prome 
district, which now includes Aing-da-leng-ga, Aing, Kyouk-o, Ko-dw'eiig- 
zeng, Kyouk-o-gyee, Mee-ioung, Tshan-rwa and Waday.' It lies just to the 
south of Meng-rwa on the main road to Eangoon from the northern 
frontier. Almost the entire circle is under rice cultivation. In 1876-77 
the population was 1,396, the land revenue Es. 2,433, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,595 and the gross revenue Es. 4,058. 

OO-DO. — A tidal stream in the Bassein district, a tributary of the 
Hpet-ra which falls into the Than-dwe near its mouth. Boats of about 200 
baskets burden can ascend at aU seasons of the year with the flood tide as 
far as the mouth of the Lien-goon, a distance of about three miles. 

OOK-KAN.— A revenue circle m the extreme north of the Hlaing town- 
ship of the Eangoon district separated from the Thoon-tshay circle of 
Henzada on the north by the Mee-neng and from the Myoimg-ta-uga circle 
on the south by the Ma-ga-ree and extending from thePegn Eoraa on the 
east to the river Hlaing on the west. It is traversed from south to north 
by the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Eailway and there is a station, called Ook- 
kan, at Pouk-koon about two miles east of Ook-kan village. On the west 
the country is hilly and forest clad, producing teak and other valuable 
trees .- the greater portion of the circle here is included in the Ma-ga-ree 
forest reserve. West of the railway the country is low and cultivated with 
rice but the soil is poor. The land along the Hlaing is slightly raised above 
the level further inland and in consequence during the rains a strip on 
the east is converted into a swamp and is uncuiturable. The Ook-kan 
stream runs through about the centre from east to west. A feeder road 
is being made from the Eaflvray station at Pouk-koon westward to Ook-kan 
where it turns south and crosses the Ma-ga-ree at Bha-loon. The principal 
■vfflages, are Ook-kan and Pouk-koon, and in the north-east is Htan-bhoo the 
site of an ancient town now in ruins. 
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The population and agricultural stock during the last five years have 


■ Year. 

Population. 

Agricultural Stock. 

m 

p 

cai 

1 

pq 

bo 

a 

CD 

eg 

M 

Shan. 

Ail other 
races. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls 
and bullocks. 

w 

ci 

O 

O 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

cn 

P 

O 

pq 

1878-74 V . .. .. 

3,064 

2,579 

212 

101 

7,756 

1,504 

372 


637 

734 

19 

1B7 4-7 0 • • 

2,029 

3,837 

224 

2,124 

8,214 

2,076 

532 


874 

877 

13 

1875-76 . , 

2,976 

2,944 

42 

2,093 

8,055 

1,804 

377 


815 

811 

4 

1876-77 

2,176 

2,477 

50 

2,004 

6,707 

1,600 

468 


825 

815 


1877-78' 

2,771 

2,599 

73 

1,666 

7,109 

1,947 

472 

*9 

934 

972 

.. 


and the area under cultivation and the revenue : — 


Year. 

Area, in Acres. 

Revenue, in Rupees. 

Rice, in- 
cluding 
fallow. 

Garden. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

. 

Total. 

Land. 

Capita- 
tion thx. 

All other 
taxes. 

Total. 

1873-74 . . 

7,860 

137 

190 

8,187 

13,850 

9,244 

481 

28,575 

1874-75 . . 

8,944 

154 

39 

9,137 

15,499 

9,320 

404 

25,223 

1875-76.. 

9,682 

123 

173 

9,978 

16,870 

9,689 

331 

26,890 

1876-77 . , 

10,628 

177 

237 

11,042 

18,522 

9,760 

281 

28,563 

1877-78 . . 

11,119 

160 

49 

11,400 

19,010 

10,162 

415 

29,587 


OOK-KAN.— A river which rises in the Pegu Eoma mountains and 
falls into Hlaing at Pyeng-ma-goon. It is a narrow stream, shallow and 
unnavigahle in the dry weather, but in the rains it rises considerably and 
for some two months in the year is 25 feet above its diy weather level : it 
then just tops the high steep, banksbet ween which it flows. Towards the 
source the bed is rocky but in the plains sandy and hard. At the village of 
Ook-kan the banks are about 40 feet apart. The water is always sweet but 
at springs in the dry season the tide ascends for a short distance above the 
mouth raising the fresh water very perceptibly. In the rains large boats 
can ascend as far as the village of Ook-kan and at this season teak and 
other valuable timber is brought down from the forests on the east through 
which it flows and the logs are collected at various places where they are 
fonned into small rafts of one or two logs each. Towards the end of the 
rains tliese are collected in the Hlaing near the mouth and there formed into 
large rafts and floated down. 

OOK-KAN. — A village containing a small Police guard in the circle 
of the same name, between the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Kailway and 
the Hlaing river, a mile and a half to the west of the former and about five 
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west of the latter. It is now being connected with the Ook-han railway 
station, wliieh is at the village of Pouk-koon, and with Bha-loon and other 
villages to the southward by a feeder road. It is a large straggling vuUage 
on the right bank of the Ook-kan river, here about 40 feet wide between the 
banks but nearly dry except in the rains, ensconced in a grove of trees and 
lying in a rice plain with very similar but much smaller villages in its 
neighbourhood. It has several roads through it with brick-laid pathways 
down the centre, mostly old and worn out with gaps which in the rains 
are muddy pools ; here and there these gaps have been filled in. It contams 
two fairly good zayat or public rest-houses, a monastery^ and^ two square- 
built pagodas, one erected in 1877 to cover the remauis ot a hooddliist 
monk. The village is said to have been founded about 300 years ago by 
a Taking related by marriage to the royal family of Pegu and to have 
derived its Taking name, of which Ook-kan (brick tank) is a translation, 
from the existence of a briek-waUed tank hi the neighboinhood. The 
Taking were soon supplemented by a small influx of Arakanese, and subse- 
quently by Burmese settlers. All three races are represented, and though all 
use the Burmese language and have completely adopted Biu-mese customs, 
yet some of the Taking stiU understand then- own tongue. Still later 
some Kareng settled hi the vhlage. It contahied 713 inhabitants in 1878. 

00-LE. — The name given to the head-waters of the Thoung-yeng 
river — q.v. . 

OON-BENG-HLA . — k village in the Re-bhyoo circle, Thayot township, 
Thayet district, on the Tliai-bhyoo stream, about three miles to the ivest 
of the Irrawaddy. It contains about 70 houses. 

OON-KYWON.— See Uep-kytvm. 

OON-NAI. — A village containing from 50 to 60 houses in the Thit-mce- 
tsoo revenue circle, Kama township, Thayet district. It lies in the tri- 
angular valley enclosed by the Toung-mouk-theng-gan spin on the south, 
the Htoon-doung on the north-west and the Kyouk-poon on the east, and 
drained by the Kyouk-pwet stream, a small affluent of the Ma-de. 

OO-BEE-TOUNG. — A pagoda in the Oo-ree-toung circle of the Oo-ree- 
toung (west) township, Akyab district, on the Thee-la-pat-pa-da hill. It is 
said to have been built circa 1690 A. D., by king Meng-tha-loung on his 
return from an expedition against the Khyeng and the Mro. When proceed- 
ing on the expedition the king had observed what appeared to be a baU of 
fire on the lull and was informed by his astrologers that it was the effulgence 
from the skull of Gaudama when he died in one of his earlier existences as 
a Brahmin. 

OO-EEE-TOUNG, EAST. — A small township in the Akyab district, 
lying along the seacoast to the west of Meng-bra. It is in general .low 
: and intersected with tidfil creeks the water in which, but for artificial 
embankments, would at high tides inundate much of the surrormding 
countiy. It is divided into 22 revenue ckcles. In 1876-77 the population 
. Was 86,661, the land revenue Es. 102,061, the capitation tax Es. 43,811 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 155,071. 

OG-EEB-TOTJEG, west. — A township in the Akyah district to the 
west of the Koo-la-dan township. The southern portion is highly intersected 
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witli tidal creeks which unite the Koo-la-dan and the Ma-yoo rivers. The 
cultivation is principally on the right bank of the Koo-la-dan and on both 
banks of the To, one of its tributaries, at the mouth of the Taw-bya and 
amongst the numerous creeks in the south. The northern portion is hilly 
and forest- clad. The name is derived from a high hill on which was built, by 
one of the kings of Arakan, a pagoda reached by four flights of steps : aU 
is now in ruins. The township, which is divided into 16 revenue circles, 
had in 1876-77 a population of 35,291 souls and produced a revenue of 
Rs. 133,477 ; Es. 90,468 from the land and Es. 38,966 from the capitation 
tax, the rest being from miscellaneous sources. 

OO-REE-TOUNG-.— -A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) town- 
ship of the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 3,912, the land 
revenue Es. 8,429, the capitation tax Es. 4,662 and the gross reyenue 
Es. 13,803. The principal vfllages are Tan-kho, with 559 inhabitants, on 
the western bank of the Naaf, aud Poon-na-kywon, close to the Oo-ree- 
toung pagoda, with 365 inhabitants. 

00-TEE . — A pagoda in the Shwe-gyeng district, formerly called 
Hmwe-daw because it contained a hair of Gaudama. It stands about a 
mile north of Shwe-gyeng town on the bank of the Shwe-gyeng river. It 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1858 and was re-built by a Hpoon-gyee 
named Oo-tee, whence its present name. 

OOT-HPO. — A town in the Henzada district on the west bank of the 
Ea-gnyeng stream, four miles west of the Irrawaddy and 29 miles south of 
Myanoung, formerly a large city founded in the eighth century and then 
called Kyaik-eng-ga. It is the head-quarters of the township and con- 
tains a Court-house and a Police-station. In 1877 the population was 
3,826. Long. 17° 45' 50" N. Lat. 95° 21' 10" E. 

OOT-HPO. — A village in the Kyek-taik circle, Mo-gnyo township, 
Henzada district, between the Irrawaddy VaUey (State) Railway and the 
Hlaing. In 1877 it had 541 inhabitants. 

OOT-HPO . — A township in the Henzada district 468 miles in extent, 
on the west bank of the Irrawaddy between Henzada on the south and 
Ka-noung on the north. To the westward the country is mountainous and 
to the east low and formerly liable to inundation on the annual rise of 
the Irrawaddy, but now protected by embankments which have rendered it , 
possible to cultivate the soil more extensively. It is divided into six revenue 
circles. In 1877-78 the land revenue was Es. 46,253, the capitation tax 
Es. 48,467 and the gross revenue Es. 98,660. 

The population and agricultural stock in 1877 was ; — 
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OOT-HPO. — A narrow tidal creek in the Bassein district uniting the 
Khat-tee-ya, which it joins near its mouth, and the Bassein river a few 
miles below the mouth of the Than-dwe. It has an average depth of from 
15 to 20 feet and is navigable by large masted boats of 60 feet in length. 

OOT-HPO.— A revenue circle in the township of the same name in the 
Henzada district and lying to the east of the Kweng-gouk and Tsee-beng 
circles and west of the Thek-ngay-byeng circle. The western^ portion con- 
sists of undulating ground but towards the east rice cultivation is carried 
onto a considGr^jMe oxtont. In 1876-77 tliG population was 10,5423 tno land 
revenue Bs. 9,259, the capitation tax Bs. 9,S90.andthe gross revenue 
Es. 21,109. 

OOT-POON.— A village in the A-hpyouk circle, Za-lwon_ township, 
Henzada district, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy about a mile south of 
A-hpyouk. In 1877 it had 833 inhabitants. 

OOT-TOO. — A revenue circle in the south-eastern township of the Tavoy 
district of about 12 square miles in extent. A small revenue is derived 
from fishery and net tax. The main products are rice, doorians and betel- 
nuts. In 1876-77 the population was 3,873, the land revenue Bs. 4,983, 
the capitation tax Es. 3,162 and the gross revenue Es. 8,410. The 
principal villages are Thayet-khyoung the head-quarters of the township, 
with 925 inhabitants, Pien-daw with 585 inhabitants and Kyouk-myouug 
with 586 inhabitants. 

OOT-TWENGr. — A village in the Khoung-ran cii’clo, Ze-a-wa-doo 
township, Toung-ngoo district, on the Toung-ngoo and Pegu road, about 
two miles west of the Tsit-toung and seven south of Toung-ngoo. In 1877 
it had 739 inhabitants. 

OOT-TWENG-GOON. — ^A village in the Prome district in 18° 31' 45" N. 
and 95° 33' 40" E. about a mile south of the Wai-gyee river and a mile and 
a half west of the northern end of Poungday, inhabited principally by rice 
cultivators. 

00-ZBE-NA.— A pagoda, 112 feet high, supposed to contain one of 
Gaudama’s hairs, formerly called Kyaik-pa-htan from the white appearance 
of the ground on which it stands, on the hills in the town of Maulmain, 
immediately behind the Com-t-houses. It was bunt m the reign of 
Athaw-ka by a hermit named Ma-naw-zee-na aided by a rich man 
named Mien-dee. It was repahed some 35 years ago by one Oo-zee-na. 

O-SHIT-GOON. — A village of 70 houses in the Ee-bhyoo chcle, Thayet 
township, Thayet district, about eight miles north-west of the town 
of Thayet, near the Tha-bye-tsan stream and at the north-western 
extremity of a long, narrow strip of rice cultivation in which are the villagos 
of Kye-dabug, Khyeng-tsouk and Hman-deng. 

O-SHIT-GOON. — A small village near the frontier and about 25 miles 
east of the Irrawaddy in the Tham-boo-la circle, Mye-dai township, Thayet 
' 'dmtriot. 

. ' V O-SHIT-GOON. — ^A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet 
district, lying between the Hnget-lAa hills on the south-west and the Ma- 
htoon river on the north-east with an area of 10 square miles and a 
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popiilation ill 1872 of 1,054 souls* This, as has been the case with 
many other circles, was gradually enlarged by the addition to it of 
others as the Thoogyee died, resigned or were dismissed, and in 1872, 
on the resignation of its Thoogyee, it was placed under the Thoogyee of 
Tham-bha-ra. The largest village, which is in about the centre of the 
circle, is Meng-daL 

0-SHIT-PENG. — A village in the Pa-doung township, Prome district, 
in 18^ 40' 10" N. and 95° 6' S" E. on the military road from Pa-doung over 
the Toung-goop pass, close to the spot where this road crosses the river 
■Tha-nee* 

O-SHIT-PENG. — A small village in the Toung-ngoo district, six miles 
from the frontier and about three miles east of the Tsit-toung, important 
only as being one in the chain of frontier Police-stations. 

OUE-MA-NIEM. — A revenue circle in the Kama township of the 
Thayet district occupying the upper portion of the narrow valley between 
the Pa-douk or Tshay-lan and Tha-o-byit spurs having an approximate 
area of 15 square miles of which not one complete square mile is under 
cultivation. Out of the 571 acres which are cultivated no less than 222 
are occupied by toungya. In 1872 the population numbered 686 or 1*20 
to each acre of cultivation and 756 in 1876. The circle is held heredi- 
tarily and now includes besides Ouk-ma-niem, Ka-tswon-myoung, the 
Thoogyee of which died in 1870, and Ouk-ma-myeng, the Thoogyee of 
which resigned in 1871. In 1876-77 the land revenue of the three circles 
was Es. 443, the capitation tax Es. 842 and the gross revenue Es. 1,307. 

^ OUK-PAING-KYWON.— A viKage of about 800 inhabitants in the 
Paing-kwon circle of the Amherst district. 

OTJK-EWA. — A village in the Gnyoung-beng-tha circle, Za-lwon town- 
ship, Henzada district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy at the mouth 
of the Gnyoung-beng-tha creek. In 1877 it had 596 inhabitants. 

OUNG-BENG-THA. — A revenue circle in the north-eastern portion of 
the Taroop-hmaw township, Henzada district, adjoining the Prome district, 
with some rice cultivation towards the south-east. 

OTJNG-DAING. — A revenue circle in the Kyai-let township of the 
Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 2,263 the land revenue 
Es. 7,848, the capitation tax Es. 2,620 and the gross revenue Es. 11,023. 
It contains no villages of any importance : the principal is Ee-khyan-byeng, 
with 299 inhabitants, on the west bank of the Ma-yoo whence there is 
a ferry to the eastern bank ; it is the residence of the Thoogyee. 

OUNG-TSHIEP. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) town- 
ship of the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,535, the 
land revenue Es. 5,871, the capitation tax 2,010 and the gross revenue 
Es. 8,237. The principal village is Oung-tshiep, with 378 inhabitants 
on the north bank of the Eo-khyoung— the residence of the Thoogyee. 

OYSTEE ISLAND.— A small, rocky and dangerous island off the coast 
'Of Arakan between the Naaf and the Ma-yoo about 12 miles from the main- 
■dand. ^ '■ 

OYSTEE EEEP, — A dangerous sunken reef off the coast of Arakan 
in 20'" 5' N. Lat. on which an iron screw-pile light-house has been erected. 



PA-AING.— A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township of the 
Prome district. In 1877 the population was 1,845, the land revenue 
Es. 2,427, the capitation tax Bs. 2,146 and the gross revenue Es. 4,672. 

PA- AW. — A revenue circle in the south-eastern township of the 
Tavoy district, now joined to Ka-dwai ; the main products are sessamum 
and cardamoms. 

PA-EWOT.— A village of 70 houses ’in the Toon circle, Kama 
township, Thayet district, on the Pa-nee stream. It gave its name 
to a circle, which for some years after the annexation of Pegu remained, 
as it had been in the Burmese time, an mdependent Thoogyeeship, but in 
1863, on the Thoogyee being dismissed for bribery, it was united to Toon. 

PA-DA . — A village in the Than-lyeng township ofthe Eangoon district 
on the Pa-da stream and on the east of the rising ground which extends 
from Syriam to Kyouk-tan, near the site of an ancient town. The name is 
said to be derived from the Pali Pa-da— a footstep — because the old town 
was bmlt in the form of a footstep, the toes pointing north. The ruins 
of the old town wall, built of hewn pieces of laterite, is still distinctly 
traceable and the shape of the town can be made out from a neighbouring 
pagoda. The remains of the palace and of the elephant enclosm-e are 
visible. Within the limits are a pair of very ancient twin pagodas now 
known as the Taw-ra-kyoung Bhoora. The first ruler of Syriam is said 
to have married the daughter of the ruler of Pa-da. The town was dostroyod 
by the Burmese during the invasion of A-na-raw-hta in the middle of tho 
eleventh century. The inhabitants who are principally Talaing and Shan 
agriculturists and traders are few in number. 

PA-DAN. — A revenue circle in the Hmaw-bhee township of tho 
Eangoon district, occupying the angle formed by the river Hlaing and 
the Pan-hlaing creek, which unite to form what is commonly known as the 
Eangoon river, and north of their junction. The aspect of the country 
is that of a vast plain extensively cultivated and intersected by numerous 
tidal creeks, occasionally fringed with low brushwood. Although the soil 
is probably the most fertile in the whole township yet the average produce 
is not, on an average, more than 40 bushels to an acre. It does not 
contain a single village with 600 inhabitants. 

The area under cultivation and the revenue during each of the last 
five years were : — ■ 
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PA-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Aiyab dis- 
trict. In 1877 the population was 1,220, the land revenue Es. 2,783, the 
capitation tax Es. 1,489 and the gross revenue Es. 4,411. 

PA-DB.— A stream which rises in the western slopes of the Pegu 
Eoma and has a westerly course for some distance before it is called the 
Bhwot-lay Many small tributaries join it before it leaves the moun- 

tains, and down these large quantities of teak timber are brought during the 
rains. In the dry weather the water is only a few inches deep and some- 
times flows underneath sandbanks. In some places dams of sand are 
constructed for irrigation pui*poses and these retain the water in pools several 
feet deep and some hundreds of yards in length. 

PA-DENG. — A revenue circle in the northern township of Sandoway. 
The principal products are rice and sessamnm. In 1838 it contained 580 
inhabitants and produced a gross revenue of Es. 750. In 1877 the popu- 
lation was 2,804, the land revenue Es. 3,190, the capitation tax Es. 2,390 
and the gross revenue Es. 6,546. 

PA-DOUK-BENG.— A small village of 50 houses in the Nga-hlaing- 
khyoon circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, about nine miles west, 
by the present road, from Thayetmyo. It is mainly important as 
being near the spot at which one or two earth-oil wells have been sunk 
from" which a thick and viscid oil is obtained hut in no very large quantities. 

PA-DOUK-GOON.— A village in the Toung-ngoo district, ^ occupied by 
a small Police-force, about a mile and a half east of the Tsit-toung, two 
and a half miles south of the frontier and a mile N. N. E. of Wa-roon-lai, 
on a road leading south from Upper Burma. 

PA-DOUNG.— A township in the Prome district occupying the whole of 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy from Thayet on the north to Henzada 
on the south and stretching westward to the crest of the Arakan mountains, 
witli an area of 1,188 square miles. Along the bank of the river for about 
mile inland the ground is level and mostly imder rice cultivation ; west 
of this the ground undulates and then cultivation appears in toungya and 
on the banks of the small rivers. This undulating ground soon passes into 
hills and the whole country to the Arakan mountains is a succession of 
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population and agricultural stock for the same period were : — 
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densely-wooded spurs and coimterspius intersected ])y small streams and 
mountain torrents. The western boundary of the township and t)f the dis- 
trict, in the extreme south, is formed by the Kyouk-piet-tha stre.'im w'liich 
rises in the angle formed by two ridges of hills branching out from a long spur 
of the Axakan mountains, running close and almost parallel to each other, 
one in this district and one in Henzada, abutting on the IrraAvaddy like a 
colossal pair of knees and called the Pa-doung and the Kyan-kheng Akouk- 
toung respectively. The cliffs of the latter rise abruptly from the water 
and, their scarped faces hollowed out into numerous small caves in which 
recline images of Gaudama, form a marked feature on the Irrawaddy. It 
was here that Major Gardner was killed during the second Burmese wm*. 

Growing in these tracts are found Eng {Dipterocarpus tuherciilatus), 
Pyeng-ga-do {Xylia dolahriformis,) Htouk-kyan {Terminalia macrocarim) , 
Sha {Acacia catechu) and Teak (Tectona grandis), besides bamboos which 
are very plentiful. Teak-producing localities are scarcer than they are 
farther north, but there are some valuable tracts on the side spurs of the 
Arakan hills, especially near the somrees of the Tha-nee, Bhoo-ro, Kyouk- 
bhoo and Thoo-le-dan streams which, under the Burmese rule and during the 
first years of the occupation of Pegu by the British, yielded very 
considerable supplies of planks and of squared logs. That these tracts 
have been worked extensively is apparent from the large number of 
fuU-sized stumps found standing in the forests. In 1858 it was estimated 
by the Forest Department that the area of the teak-producing localities 
here was 40 square miles. Owing to the large number of cutch trees 
(Acacia catechu) and to the demand for cutch a brisk manufactm’e of this 
article has sprung up. 

The principal rivers, all of which except the last rise in the Arakan 
Eoma mountains and are fed by numerous mountain torrents, are tho 
Tha-nee and its two tributaries the Bhoo-ro and the Kyouk-bhoo, the two 
Thoo-le-dan and the Kha-wa. The Tha-nee has a south-easterly course 
and flows past several large villages in a somewhat narrow but, in its 
lower portion, fairly well cultivated valley ; the banks are steep and the bed 
rocky towards the source, but in the rains boats of 80 bushels burden can 
ascend as far as the village of Zayat-hla. Near Kaing-gyee it is joined by 
the Bhoo-ro, and near Bhoo-rwa, a few miles from its mouth, by the 
Kyouk-bhoo. The Bhoo-ro has an easterly course of about 35 miles ; in 
the rains boats of 100 btishels burden can ascend as far Kaing-gyee 
about a mile from its mouth ; the banks are steep and the bed sandy and 
rocky. The Kyouk-bhoo has an easterly course ; in the rains boats can 
ascend as far as Gnyoung-kliye-douk on the Toung-goop road, up to 
which the banks are moderately steep and the bed sandy and gravelly, 
after this to its source the banks are very , steep and the bed rocky. Teak 
and other valuable timber and bamboos are found on the banks of both 
these streams. The two Thoo-le-dan rivers unite at Ma-toung and fall mto 
the Irrawaddy at the village of Thoo-le-dan. In the rains large boats can 
ascend as far as Hlay-goo where the united streams leave the hills and enter 
the plain country which fringes the bank of the Irrawaddy, and small boats 
for some distance further. The banks up to Hlay-goo are moderately 
steep and the bed is sandy but beyond this to its source the bed is rocky 
and the banks are Tery steep* Teak, Pyeng-ga-do, Htoiik-kyan and Sba 
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are hilly country which these rivers drain and large 

quantities of bamboos are cut on their banks and rafted and floated down 
stream for sale at the large villages on the Irrawaddy. The Kha-wa rises in 
the hills which form the southern boundary of the district and send their 
spurs northwards and falls into the Irrawaddy at the large village of Htoon- 
bho, or Toung-ngoo as it is sometimes called. During the height of the rains 
boats of 150 bushels burden can ascend for four or five miles as high as Tha- 
bye-hla; from its mouth to this village the banks are somewhat low but 
above they are steep. 

The mineral productions of the township consist of earth-oil and lime- 
stone. The first, the existence of which was only lately discovered, is found 
in the north near the village of Toung-bo-gyee, in the bed of a small stream. 

At the time of my visit in November 1871,” writes Mr. Theobald of the 

Geological Survey of India, four shafts had been sunk one of 

/‘ which had been buried by a slip, and two of the others had not struck any 
“ petroleum. The second shaft, however, which is the only one which needs 
“ attention, had been very successful and had yielded some two and a half 
“ viss ’’ (9*i251bs.) “ of oil daily at a depth of 35 cubits, till it became filled 
“ with water in the rains when the supply ceased,” owing to the pressure 
of the high column of water on the mouths of the oil-containing cracks 
and fissures. The limestone which, according to Mr. Theobald, “ is 
procurable in any quantity” is found in the Kyouktan hill, about six 
miles from Htoon-bho at the mouth of the Kyouk-piet-tha stream in the 
extreme south-eastern part of the township and is brought to Htoon-bho to 
be burnt. The way in which the limestone is quarried is thus described by 
Mr. Theobald in the Memohs of the Geological Smwey of India, Vol. X., Pt. 
2^, ^156 : — “ The mode of extraction is, however, unsystematic and Avasteful 
‘‘ tw»^£jdegree. The outcroj) of the rock is just dug into, and if the rock is 
“ xa" ^ slabby, it is simply broken up and extracted in conveniently sized 
‘‘ lun^s. No order or regularity is observed in opening a pit, hence a great 
“ waste of labour with, it may be presumed, enhanced cost. If the outcrop 
“ is more massive in character, a large fire is kindled on the bare surface of 
“ the rock, by which the stone is rendered more brittle and easier to break 
“ up and extract. The only tools used are a few light hammers, a crowbar 
“ or so, and a number of we%es both of wood and of iron.” In the southern 
portion of the township, on the banks of the Ma-toung stream, a tributary of 
the south Thoo-le-dan, about four miles from its mouth, are some salt springs, 
of no present economic value owing to the imports, tion of foreign salt. 

The township, which in the Burmese time was an independent 
jurisdiction, was, according to the registers prepared after the annexation, 
divided into 802 village tracts under Thoogyee. These were formed into 
revenue circles, several being amalgamated together, and this process of 
amalgamation has gone on as the Thoogyee died, resigned or were dis- 
missed till the number of circles has been reduced to 24. The area under 
cultivation necessarily varies every year hut may be taken roughly as 45 
B(]Tuirc miles of w^hich 25,000 acres are sown with rice, and the remainder pro- 
duce miscellaneous crops, such as fruit, chillies, onions, sessamum, tobacco 
and cotton, which are sold in the villages on the river bank ; cotton cloths, 
piece-goods and nga-pee being brought up in exchange j cutch for export is 
largely manufactured as also a peculiar kind of matting. The i^rincipal 
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road is called the Prome and Toung-goop ro^ and runs from just opposite 
Prome along the hank of the river through Pa-doung and /or some miles 
Lt£r southwards when it turns west and passes over the loung-goop pass 
into Arakan : it is used principally in the dry season by parties oi 
Besides this there are everywhere, near the _nver, Ian-weather cart s, 
but hi the hills only tracks for men or unladen cattle a,nd elephants. 1 he 
principal town is Pa-doung, on the bank of the river, a long, straggling col- 
lection of villages hemmed in by rice swamps, with a small population a 
2 897 souls. It is here that the Assistant Commissioner who has chargo 
of the division (Pa-doung and Shwe-doung townships) holds hia Court. 
There is also a Pohee-station and a small bazaar. In 
was 85,269, the land revenue Es. 37,917, the capitation tax Es. 8J,8o_i and 
the gross revenue Es. 86,677. 

PA-DOUNG.— A sub-division of the Prome district formed in 1875 and 
consisting of the Pa-doung township on the right and the Shwe-doung toivii- 
ship on the left bank of tbe Irrawaddy. The head-quarters are at Pa-doung. 

PA-DOUNG.— A sub-tribe of Pwo Kareng, so called by the Kareng-nee ; 
a sub-hranch of the Bghai family . — See Taroo. 

PA-DOUNG.— A town in the Prome district on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy about 15 miles below Prome, the head-quarters of the Pa-doung 
sub-division, with a population in 1874 of 2,812 souls and of 2,897 in 
1877-78. It consists of one long street, a portion of the military road 
from opposite Prome across the Arakan Eoma to Arakan, with a single 
row of houses on each side, intersected by cross streets going down to the 
liver on the east and on the west towards the rice plains which shut in the 
town in that direction. It has a Court-house, Police-station, a Jffall 
market and a school; and includes the Won-lo and Eoon-tshiep qu^^trs. 
For some years a Telegraph office was kept up, mainly for departChital 
purposes such as keeping the line clear and repairing it, but the establish- 
ment was withdrawn a few years ago. It is the head-quarters of the Pa- 
doung township and an Extra Assistant Commissioner used to reside here. 
This continued for some time after the Pa-doung and Shwe-doung town- 
ships had been formed into a sub-division and placed under an Assistant 
Commissioner with his head-quarters at Pa-doimg. A ferry boat passes 
daily between this town and Prome. 

Pa-doung is occasionally mentioned in Burman history. About tbe 
end of the first century of tbe Christian era Tha-peng-gnyoo, the last king of 
old Prome, fled thither after the destruction of his capital, Tha-re-khettra, 
by tbe Kan-ran tribe. Many centuries later, in 1784 A.D., the Burman 
army destined for the conquest of Arakan assembled there, and a large part 
of it advanced thence over the Toung-goop pass towards the capital of the 
doomed kingdom. In both the first and the second Anglo-Burmese wars 
it was the scene of some fighting. 

PA-DWON-PIET. — ^A village with 707 inhabitants in 1877 in the 
A-hpyouk circle of the Za-lwon township of the Henzada district on the oast 
bank of the Irrawaddy about half a mile south of Oot-hpo. It is said to 
have been originally called “ Tee-toot-maw” or, “ the point where owls 
(the homed owl, Strix LeschenauUii of Temminek) catch fish.” 
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PA-GAING.— A viUage in the Kaw-lee-ya circle of the Shwe-gyeng 
distnct, about 25 miles in a straight line S. S. W. of Shwe-gyeng and about 
two miles north of the embankment running between the Pegu and Toung- 
ngoo road and theTsit-toungat.Myit-kyo which foi'ms the boundary between 
the Shwe-gyeng and the Eangoon districts. It lies in the centre of a tract 
abounding in fisheries. Immense q^uantities of fish are captured and 
prepared for export : in the dry weather Shan assemble in large numbers 
and buy the fish either dried or salted ; these they carry away securely 
packed in panniers slung across the backs of bullocks : a few carts also 
come down from Upper Burma and return laden with fish. In the rainy 
season the village is almost submerged ; sometimes so much so that the 
people have to abandon their houses. In 1877 the population numbered 325. 

PA-GOOT-TOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Mergui district, on Mergui 
island, east of Mergui. In 1877 the population was 2,526, the land revenue 
Es. 13,437, the capitation tax Es. 1,659 and the gross revenue Es. 15,096. 

PAI-BENG. — A creek in the Bassein district which imites the Da-ga 
and the Bassein rivers. Its upper or northern portion is called Thayet. 
Large boats can ascend it at all seasons for about 18 miles as far as 
the village of Ee-dweng-goon. Above this for another 18 miles, to Wa-doo, 
boats of 50 baskets burden without masts can go. During the dry weather 
the tide is felt as far as Pai-beng village, about 30 miles from the Bassein 
mouth, and the water is then brackish ; in the rains it is sweet. 

PAI-BENG.— A revenue circle in the Thee-kweng township, Bassein 
district, having an approximate area of 56 square miles lying north of the 
Moung-dee and east of the Ta-ta-zen_g stream. The surface of the country 
is, generally speakmg, flat, and the circle is fairly well cultivated, especiahy 
in its northern portion. A belt of somewhat heavy forest forms the north- 
western boundary of the circle. The inhabitants are chiefly Kareng. The 
most important village is Ee-dweng-goon in 16° 37' N. and 94° 43' E. as 
far as which large boats can ascend the river from Bassein. A few fair 
weather cart roads are to be found across the cultivated plains. In 1877 
the population was 4,673, the land revenue Es. 13,47.1, the capitation tax 
Es. 4,752 and the gross revenue Es. 19,194. 

PAI-BENG-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Prome district a few miles 
east of the town of Prome containing fertile rice fields. In 1877 the popu- 
lation was 334, the land revenue was Es. 729, the capitation tax Es. 420 
and the gross revenue Es. 1,212. 

PAI-BENG-YENG. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, 
Akyab district. In 1877 the population was 2,099, the land revenue 
Es. 4,047, the capitation tax Es. 2,697 and the gross revenue Es. 20,201. 
The principal village is Myoung-bwai-zhe. 

PAI-GOO. — ^A revenue circle in the township of the same name in the 
Eangoon district, extending eastward from the Pegu river to the Pegu and 
Tsit-toung canal and including within its limits the once important town 
of Pegu, the former capital of the Talaing kingdom. On the north is the 
Ma-yen-za-ya circle, on the south the Paing-kyoon circle and on the east the 
La-ya circle of the Shwe-gyeng district. The western portion of the circle 
is well cultivated, but the east is a vast open plain submerged during the 
rains. It contains few valuable timber trees but bamboos in abundance. 
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Year. 

'V. ■ ■ ■ 

Eice, in- 
cluding 
fallow. 

Garden. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Land. 

Capita- 
tion tax. 

All other 
taxes. 

Total. 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 • 

1876-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

18,581 

15,842 

16,442 

17,213 

18,251 

_j 

203 
119 I 
213 i 
211 
219 

74 ■ 
119 i 

■■ 55 1 

63 

63 

18,858 

16,074 

16,710 

17,487 

18,533 

36,483 

31,727 

32,566 

34,259 

36,432 

14,160 

14,170 

13,507 

13,557 

14,005 

5,571 
5,100 
229 1 
4,855 
3,250 

56,214 

60,997 

46,302 

52,671 

53,087 


and the population and agricultural stock 


Yeab. 


Population. 


1,352 

1,212 

1,480 


10,493 

9,989 

10,431 


776 

1,151 

993 


433 

391 

775 


265 

139 


Agbicultubal Stock. 


13,309 

12,743 


171 13,847 


4,213 

4,123 

3,315 

1,913 

3,181 


H o 

^ frs 
O PI 
O 03 


1,037 

999 

1,824 

960 

872 


909 3,003 
895 998 

971 1,348 
639 608 

730 729 


PAIK-THOUNG. — A. revenue circle in the Thee-kweng township, 
Bassein district, stretching south from the Da-ga river into the angle 
formed by the junction of the Pan-ma-wa-dee and the Ta-ta-zeng. It com- 
prises an estimated area of 91 square miles of level ground, intersected 
with small and insignificant creeks the banks of which are invariably 
covered with a fringe of forest of various degrees of depth, dividing the 
country into numerous detached plains. The principal rice lands are in the 
north of the cnrcle. The most important village is Hlee-tshiep in 16° 67' N. 
and 95° 2' 30" E. on the right bank of the Ta-ta-zeng, about a mile from 
its junction with the Da-ga ; the inhabitants are principally rice culti- 
vators. In 1877 the population was 7,427, the land revenue Es. 24,774, 
the capitation tax Es. 6,680 and the gross revenue Es. 32,999. 

PAI-MYOUK. — A circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet district, 
164 miles in extent 165 being unculturaWe mountainous forest waste, and 
rather less than four under cultivation, more than one of which consists 
of hiU clearings. The population in 1877 was 2,708 souls, of whom about 
one quarter were Khyeng. Up to 1864, Myouk-peng, now m this circle, 
formed a separate Thoogyeeship. The products are rice, sessamum, cotton, 
■maize, tobacco, onions, chiUies and cutch. In 1877 the land revenue was 
Es. 1,676, the capitation tax Es. 1,858 and the gross revenue Es. 3,618. 


The area under cultivation and the revenue during each of the last five 
years were :— 


Area, in Acres. 


Eevenue, in Eupees. 
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river in the Thayet district which rises in the 
Arakan Boma and falls into the Hlwa river from the south. It is not at 
any time navigable for boats, but teak and other valuable timber is met 
with on its banks ; its bed is sandy and muddy. 

PAING-KWON.— A revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlaing-bhwai 
township, Amherst district, occupying the tract of country between the 
Bawna hills on the east, the Hlaing-bhwai and Ba-gyaing on the west, and 
the Baw-lan circle on the south. Its inhabitants are mainly Kareng and 
numbered 2,432 in 1877, when the land revenue was Es. 1,063 and the 
capitation tax Es. 2,294. 

PAINGr-KYOON. — A village in the Eeng-e circle of the Henzada dis- 
trict on the east bank of the Paing-kyoon stream, about a mile east of the 
Irrawaddy, with 707 inhabitants in 1877. 

PAING-KYOON. — A revenue circle in the Pegu township of the Ean- 
goon district, extending eastwards, immediately to the south of the Pegu 
circle and north of the Gnyoung-beng, from the Pegu river to the Tsit-toung. 
The eastern portion is annually inundated and rendered unfit for cultivation. 

The area under cultivation and the revenue realized dmmg each of the 
last four years were : — 


Yeab. 

Abea, in Acbes. j 

j Bevenue, in Bxjpees. 

Bice. 1 

Garden. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Land, 

I ' 1 

Capita- 
tion tax. 

Other 

taxes. 

Total. 

1874-75 

12,475 

21 

39 

12,533 

22,728 


25 

22,753 

1876-76 

13,330 

16 

37 

13,383 

24,167 

5,320 

25,083 

64.570 

1876-77 

14,008 

16 

37 

14,061 

25,301 

5,637 

196 

31,134 

1877-78 

15,985 

20 

33 

16,038 

29,015 

' 5,918 

121 

35,054 


and the population and agricultural stock during the last three years ; — 


Tear. 

POPUEATION. 

Agricultural Stock. 

CQ 

§ 

Talaing. 

tjO 

§ 

M 

All other 
races. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, hulls 
and bul- 
locks. 

Carts, 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

1876-76 

• • 

488 

3,207 

168 

57 ; 

3,920 

1,330 

181 

150 

420 

10 

1876-77 

.. 

321 

4,231 

156 

.. 

4,708 

1,911 

170 

280 

765 

12 

1877-78 

i 

407 

4,555 

151 

•• 

5,113 

2,190 

258 

332 

831 

13 


PAING-KYOON. — A creek which unites the Pegu and the Tsit-toung 
rivers. P^'ormerly very tortuous and about 33 miles long it has been 
generally deepened and various cuttings made in it so that its length has 
been reduced to 18 miles. Till the new canal to Myit-kyo was opened 
it formed a portion of the main water route from Eangoon to Toung-ngoo. 
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In 1867, during tlie rains, a small river steamer succeeded with some 
difficulty in passing through it. 

PAING-KYOON-WA. — A small village of 528 inhabitants in 1878, in 
the circle of the same name, Pegu township, Rangoon district, at the mouth 
of the Paing-kyoon creek. 

PAK-OHAN. — ^A river in the Mergui district which forms the eastern 
boundary in the extreme south. The sources lie in the angle formed by 
th© main watGxsliBd of tlio poninsula and a lofty range of liills wlncli 
divides the drainage of the Ma-lee-won and Le-gnya townships and termin- 
ates at the mouth of the Pak-chan_in Victoria Point. Its main source hp 
in this ran^G ox spur I'SSi miles distant from its junction witli tliG main 
watershed, in Lat. 10° 48* 14* North, Long. 98 55 40 East. _Ioi the 
first 15 miles of its course it is an ordinary mountain stream with a bed 
choked up by masses of disintegrated rocks. Lower down several affluents, 
discharging a great lateral drainage, unite and form what is called by the 
Siamese “ Khlaung Pak-chan.-” The width of the river after it has received 
the combined contents of these streams is about 100 feet and it is navig- 
able up to this point by small boats from July to December. By March 
the bed is dry down to the vicinity of Kra, excepting in hollows^ and 
reservoirs formed by natural obstructions. From the source to l&’a, a 
distance of 80 miles, the general direction of the river is south-west without 
any appreciable deflection. The next few miles down to the mouth of the 
May-nam-naw-ey aie very tortuous, after which the river runs direct to 
Victoria Point. 

The tidal influence extends in the dry months, i. e. from February to 
April, as far as “ Khow-ka-ta,” 10 miles above Kra, at which village the 
rise and faU at the springs are eight feet. At this time of the year the bed 
of the river at Kra is almost dry at low water. The banks are cultivated as 
far as Na-lee-khyan, three and a half miles down, below which point the 
pint operations of a flood tide and the swollen river cause a general and 
heavy inundation of the adjacent land. This takes place even in the dry 
weather and produces a delta-hke vegetation of mangrove trees and neepa 
palms. 

At Kra the Pak-chan is 250 feet broad; it is the same six miles 
lower down, when it receives the contents of the May-nam-naw-ey and 
enlarges to 350 feet ; thence it gradually increases in width towards its 
mouth, where it is as much as two and a half miles from shore to shore. 

Fourteen miles above the mouth the Ma-lee-won and the Khya-oon 
(or La-oon) rivers fall into it. The former drains the hiUs to the west ; 
the latter, a fine broad stream, pours in the concentrated drainage of the 
mountainous region to the south known as Re-noung. Thus far the 
Pak-chan is navigable, the soundings marked in the pubhshed charts 
being six and seven fathoms. Above this confluence, at high water, it still 
looks a noble stream two miles broad ; but as the tide runs out long fiats 
and sandbanks make their appearance leaving at last an insignificant 
channel 80 yards wide and three feet deep. Besides these sandbanks 
there is an obstruction to navigation in a ridge of rocks just below the con- 
fluence of the May-nam-naw-ey. As the tide falls the ridge appears on 
either side leaving a contracted waterway. Through this confined passage 



* Eeport on the Settlement of the boundary between the Kingdom of Siam and the Tenas* 
Berim division of the Province of British Burma, by Lieutenant A. H. Bagge, R.E., 1868. 
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the Pak-ehan and May-m force their way with frightful velocity : 

above this the river takes sudden bends which add to the dangers of the des- 
cent. Slack water at high tide is the only safe time for shooting this chan- 
nel ; at any other time it is a very ugly business. 

Colonel Fytche in the rainy season of 1864 succeeded in reaching Era in 
H. M’s Steamer Nemesis to meet the Siamese Chiefs and settle our southern 
boundary, but even then the undertaking must have been hazardous. 

The total length of the Pak-chan from its source to its mouth at Victoria 
Point is 78 miles. The territory on the right or west and north-west bank 
is called Ma-lee-won and belongs to the British. 

On the left or south-east bank are the Siamese Provinces of Era 
and Ee-noung which are considered valuable for their lead and tin 
mines. Ma-lee-won on our side is the favourite site of mining operations. 
Being in the midst of mountains there is no culturable space and the 
inhabitants depend upon the produce of the lands near Na-lee-khyan 
and Era for the means of sustenance. The inundation of the level 
lands in other parts of the Pak-chan’s course below Na-lee-khyan, 
which is synchronous with the rising tide, prevents their cultivation. 

At Era there is a peculiarity in the river’s course which deserves 
mention. Immediately opposite the village an island has been formed. 
The main stream had once an eye-shaped. bend ; this has been changed pro- 
bably by excessive floods, the water having worked a channel through the 
narrow neck of the eye, and permitted in time the passage of the main 
stream. The island thus formed is acknowledged to be British territory.^ 

PA-KOO. — A sub-tribe of the Sgaw Kareng family inhabiting the 
Toung-ngoo and Shwe-gyeng districts of the Tenasserim division. Their 
dialect is closely allied to that of the Pwo but wants the final consonant. 
Their tunic is white without stripes and has a narrow band of embroidery 
at the bottom, the patterns differing for each village. They have suffered 
considerably from the inroads of the Bed Eareng whose forays were 
rendered the easier in that no one Pa-koo village would help any other. Like 
the rest of the race they aie fond of keeping in their houses stones which 
they hold to possess miraculous power ; the peculiarity of the Pa-koo in 
this respect is that their stones are supposed to cause the death of any 
enemy whose foot print is struck with it. About 2,000 have embraced 
Christianity. 

PA-EWON. — A creek formed by the junction, to north of the latitude 
of Donabyoo, of several others of small size and of no importance: 
after a south-easterly course it falls into the Bhaw-lay a little above the 
village of Bhaw-lay where it is 300 feet broad and 20 feet deep. From its 
mouth upwards for about 10 miles, or as far as the village of Pa-kwon, it is 
navigable by boats of the largest class. 

PA-LA. — A revenue circle in the Pa-law township of the Mergui district 
on the seacoast south of Pa-law. In 1877 the population was 2,846, the 
land revenue Es. 3,231, the capitation tax Es. 1,761 and the gross revenue 

4 , 996 .''" ■ 
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PA-LA.— A village in the Mergui district of the Tenasserim division, 
situated on 'a small stream of the same name, 12 miles from its mouth and 
84 miles north of Mergui, in 12° 50' North Lat. and 98° 31' East Long. 
The inhabitants, who are principally cultivators and fishermen, carry on a 
small trade in rice, fish and nga-pee. During the Siamese rule it was a 

place of some importance. In 1877 it had 877 inhabitants. 

Pi-LAW. — A revenue circle in the Pa-law township, Mergui district, on 
the seacoast, in the north adjoining Pa-law. In 1877 the population was 
3,513, the land revenue was Es. 7,472, the capitation tax Es. 1,989 and the 
gross revenue Es. 9,461. 

PA-LAW-KHYOUNG.— A small Kareng village of 519 inhabitants in 
1877, on both banks of the river Pa-law, above the village of that name. The 
houses are, as is very common amongst Kareng who have settled in the 
plains in Tenasserim, scattered singly and in groups amongst ill-kept 
orchards, without any pretence to neatness or order. 

PA-LOUK. — ^A river in the Mergui district which rises in the south- 
eastern slopes of the Myeng-mo-let-khat mountain on the borders of Tavoy 
and flows towards the south-west, receiving numerous small moimtain 
streams and falling into the sea in about 13o 8’ North, and 98o 86’ East. Its 
mouth is about 700 yards wide but it narrows considerably towards the 
village of Pa-louk; above this occurs a succession of rapids and falls. The 
iillR on the banks are by no means high until close to the source but are 
covered with thick forest and high trees. In several spots in the valley of 
this river there are thermal springs strongly impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen and containing a small q^uantity of iron and of carbonate of limo. 
The hottest raised the thermometer to 196° Eahr. (Vide Mergui district.) 

PA-LOUNG. — A village in the Bhwai-da circle, Mro-houng township, 
Akyab district, on the eastern bank of the river Koo-la-dan. In 1877 it had 
584 inhabitants. 

PAN-BBNG-GOON. — A village of about 80 houses in the Koo-bhyoo 
circle, Meng-doon township, Thayet district. 

PAN-DAW. — A town in the Ee-gyee township of the Bassein district, 
on the southern bank of the Ee-gyee, a small tributary of the Bassein river, 
about five miles south of Nga-thaing-khyotmg. It is the head-quarters of 
the united townships of Ee-gyee, Bho-daw and Mye-noo, where the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner resides and holds his com’t, and is surrounded by 
very extensive rice plains, the produce of which is exported to Bassein. It 
contains a Police-station, Court-house, and a market. The population in 
1877 was 8,982. It was here that the Taking army made its last stand 
against the Burman king Aloung-bhoora (Alomfra). The town, which 
stands in 17° 19' 30" North and 95° 10' Bast, has gradually risen, since 
the annexation of Pegu, by the gradual increase and final junction of the 
two neighbouring villages of Ee-gyee and Pan-daw and is somotinios called 
Ee-gyee Pan-daw. In 1876-77 the local revenue was Es. 8,804. 

PAN-DAW . — k revenue circle in the south-eastern township of the 
Tavoy district. In_ 1877 the population was 2,075, the land revenue 
Es. 5,445, the capitation tax Es. 1,688 and the gross revenue Es. 7,481. 
The principal products are doorian, betel-nut and rice. 
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PAN-DAW. — A village in the Tavoy district, in the circle of the same 
name, on the bank of the river Tavoy. On the river bank about a mile from 
Pan-daw is a Custom-house, and a warehouse and jetty built by a private 
individual. 

PAN-DAW. — A creek in the Bassein district. — See Be-gyee. 

_ PAN-DAW.— A lake in the Bassein district in the Le-myet-hna town- 
ship, about three miles west of Le-myet-hna, communicating with the Bas- 
sein or Nga-won river. In the dry weather it has only two or three feet of 
water but in the rains it is navigable by boats. The bed is muddy and the 
banks are covered with forest. 


PAN-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Myanoung township of the Hen- 
zada district, north of Kwon-daw and east of Thien-goon, which now includes 
Pek-ma-khan. The western portion is undulating, the rest is well culti- 
vated with rice. In 1877 the population was 6,914, the land revenue 
Es. 11,465, the capitation tax Es. 6,192 and the gross revenue Es. 18,840. 

PAN-DAW^PYENG-. — A large revenue circle amongst the islands 
between Kyouk-hpyoo and the mainland, in the Kyouk-hpyoo township of 
the Kyouk-hpyoo district, about 40 square miles in extent. In 1875 it 
had a population of 1,920 souls and produced a revenue of Es. 3,490, of 
which Es. 1,383 was derived from the land. In 1877 the population was 
1,966, the land revenue Es. 1,745, the capitation tax Es. 2,192 and the 
gross revenue Es. 4,901. The principal village is Koo-do-tshiep. 

PAN-DENG. — A small village of 764 inhabitants in 1877, on the banks 
of the river Ka-gnyeng, in the Oot-hpo circle, Oot-hpo township, Henzada 
district. 

PAN-DENG-ENG. — A village of 1,884 inhabitants in the Moung- 
ma-gan circle of the western township of Tavoy. 

PA-NEE. — A river in the Thayet district. It rises to the east of the 
source of the Moo, in the hills north of British territory, and crossing the 
frontier near the village of Khwe-douk enters the Meng-dat portion of the 
Meng-doon township. After a southerly course of about 30 miles from 
^Khwe-douk, during the latter portion of which it runs through the Kama 
township, it falls into the Ma-htoon a few miles from its mouth at Tham- 
ba-ya. It is navigable, during the rains, for boats of 100 baskets burden as 
far as the village of Meng-dat but it is little used on account of the force of the 
current and its rapid rises and falls. It has numerous small tributaries 
but none of any importance. 

PA-NGA.— A large and compact circle in the Wa-kha-roo township of the 
Amherst district, between the Toung-gnyo hills on the east, the sea on the west, 
the Hnit-kaing circle on the north and the Ka-roop-pee circle on the south. 
Its total area is 49,471 acres. The eastern half is high, undulating land 
covered with forest similar in most respects to the upland of the Hnit-kaing 
circle. The western portion also is undulating but the valleys are wider 
and are traversed by tidal streams. The present circle now includes Tset- 
tsai which was joined to it from Hnit-kaing, circa 1865. Tset-tsai is not an 
old territorial division and did not exist under the Burman Government. 
Some migratory Kareng having located themselves here after Tenasserim 
passed to the British they were allowed to pay tax through their own Taaw-kai 
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or headmaa and Tset-tsai thus acquired a place in the revenue books as a 
distinct circle. The Kareng having wandered away, it was Joined to Hmt- 
iralng and then, as above stated, to Pa-nga. _ The soil, generally, is not 
favourable for rice cultivation and very little is grown. _ The kweng are 
small; some situated in narrow valleys are unproductive and liable to 
floods and others are damaged by salt water. There are many salt manu- 
factories ; some belong to the people of the circle and others to inhabitants of 
other circles who reside here during the salt-making season only. The 
cutting of fuel for these manufactories furnishes a means of livelihood for 
many of the residents who are not themselves salt-makers. In 1868 the 
population was 577, the land revenue Es. 2,232 and the capitation tax 
Es. 775. In 1877 these were 757, Es. 1,704 and Es. 757 respectively. 

PA-NG-A. — A small village in the circle of the same name in the Wa- 
kha-roo township of the Amherst district, on the northern bank of the 
Pa-nga stream. In 1868 it had 577 inhabitants, all Talaing, and in 1877 
it had 552. 

PAN-HLAING. — A village in the Eangoon district on the Pan-hlaing 
creek at the mouth of the Khat-tee-ya, which flows between it and the town 
of the same name : q. v. {in appendix). 

PAN-HLAING.— A village of 906 inhabitants in 1878, in the Pai-goo 
circle of the Pegu township, Eangoon district. 

PAN-HLAING. — A creek in the Eangoon and Thon-khwa districts which 
runs from the Irrawaddy at Gnyoung-doon to the Hlaing just above Eangoon. 
In the dry weather there are numerous shoals between the villages of Khat- 
tee-ya and Mai-za-lee which render the navigation almost impossible for boats 
drawing even only two or three feet of water and similar obstructions occur 
a little below Gnyoung-doon. Large boats going up from Eangoon to 
Gnyoung-doon, as large numbers do at all seasons of the year, are compelled 
to foEow a somewhat circuitous course : on arriving at Khat-tee-ya they pass 
up the Pan-daing creek to Pan-daing and thence by a small creek back 
to the Pan-hlaing above the shoals. In the rains large boats can pass 
through the whole length. The banks are steep and muddy and covered 
with grass, trees and plantain gardens. 

PAN-HLAING. — ^A revenue circle in the Angyee township of the 
Eangoon district, between the Pan-hlaing creek on the north, the Khat- 
tee-ya Ee-gyaw on the west, the Twan-te or Moo-la-man on the south and 
the Ta-ma-ta-kaw and Meng-hpoon on the east. This circle, which was 
transferred to Thoon-khwa on the formation of that district and was re- 
transferred in the latter half of 187 5, is a large plain, swampy towards 
the south. The principal villages are Ewa-thit, with 887 inhabitants, and 
Zee-bhyoo-goon with 761. 
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The population and agricultural stock during the last five years have 
been : — 


Year, 

Population. 

Agricultural Stock. 

§ 

Talaing. 

Kareng. 

i 

m 

All others. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls 
and bullocks. 

m 

W 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

1873-74 

4,175 

702 

2,714 


20 

7,611 

795 

58 


282 

286 

598 

1874-73 

S,696 

602 

2,314 

* • 

23 

6,635 

642 

78 

, . 

232 

293 

182 

1875-76 

8,668 

604 

2,311 

• 4 

11 

6,594 

585 

50 

45 

196 

243 

154 

1876-77 

2,406 

3,210 

3,073 

82 

78 

8,849 

1,250 

219 

756 

82, 

632 

59 

1877-78 

2,667 

j 3,872 

3,614 

163 

53 

10,269 

1,460 

257 

820 

160 

755 

476 


and the area under cultivation and the revenue : — 


Year. 

Area, in Acres. 

Eevenue, in Eupees. 

Eice. 

Garden. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Land. 

Capita- 
tion tax. 

All other 
taxes. 

Total, 

1873- 74.. 

1874- 75 . . 

1875- 76 . . 

1876- 77 . . 

1877- 78.. 

6,725 

9,701 

8,830 

10,870 

10,180 

1,061 

502 

754 

1,715 

1,383 

21 
173 
122 
124 ! 
137 

7,807 

10,376 

9,706 

12,709 

11,700 

15,752 

21,078 

19,663 

22,931 

22,153 

9,625 

8,970 

9,182 

9,982 

10,887 

15,187 

14,816 

15,863 

14,854 

16,709 

40,565 

44,864 

44,708 

47,767 

49,749 


PAN-MA-MYIT-TA.— Atidal creek in the Bassein district, connecting 
the Pya-ma-law and the Ewe, the former of which it strikes near the vfflage 
of Ean-ma-naing. It is navigable by river steamers at aU times and is the 
route generally followed by small vessels plying between Eangoon and 
Bassein. 

PAN-MA-WA-DEB.— A creek in the Bassein district. Under the 
name of the Thee-kweng it leaves the Meng-ma-naing near the village of 
Htan-ta-beng, in about 16° 50' N. and 95° 13' E., and for some 14 miles 
runs towards the west and then turns south-west. Fifteen miles lower doTO 
tlie Moung-dee separates from it, and flows westward to fall mto the Thek- 
ngay ; 18 miles lower it is again Joined from the eastward by the Meng-ma- 
naing, here called the Myoung-mya or the Tshiep-gyee river, and two mfles 
farther by the Thek-ngay from the north ; ten miles below this spot it 
unites with the Bassein and with that river and the Thek-ngay forms 
poo-taw island. Eiver steamers can ascend at all seasons with httle diui- 
culty as far as the village of Thee-kweng, a distance ot 48 miles, where it 
is about 200 feet broad, and large boats can pass through it into the Meng- 
ma-naing. At the mouth of the Moung-dee there is an extensive sandbank, 
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but with a clear channel with plenty of water round it. The depth of water 
at its mouth where it joins the Bassein river is 10 fathoms at low water 
springs. 

PAN-MA-WA-DBB,— A village in thePaik-thoung circle of the Bassein 
district, in a rice plain south of the Kyoon-la-ngoo, a tributary of the Pan- 
ma-wa-dee. In 1877-78 it had 680 inhabitants. 

PAN-TA-BWOT.— A tidal creek in the Thoon-khwa district with a 
southern course from the Thoon-khwa, which it leaves just above the village 
of the same name, to the Bho-doop, which it joins at Kyaik-lat, by which 
it communicates with the To ; it has a uniform breadth of about 200 yards, 
and is navigable by the largest boats at all seasons. The banks are steep 
and covered with grass and tree forest. 

PAN-TAING-.— -A tidal creek in the Thoon-khwa district, about 10 
miles long, which unites the Khat-tee-ya and the Bhaw-lay, navigable by 
boats of 300 baskets burden at all times and seasons ; during the rains 
it is navigable by river steamers. In some places the banks are steep and 
are everywhere covered with grass and tree forest ; the bed is muddy. 

PAN-TA-NAW . — A township in the Thoon-khwa district north of Shwe- 
loung having the Henzada district on its north-east and the Eangoon district 
on its south-east, with an area of about 288 sq[uare miles. _ The ^eater part 
is covered with forest and a considerable portion is subject to inundation 
during the rains. It is divided into five revenue circles. In 1877 the 
population was 34,971, the capitation tax Bs. 86,181, the land revenue 
Bs. 28,141 and the gross revenue Es. 1,64,825. 

PAN-TA-NAW.— A revenue circle about 23 square miles in extent in 
the township of the same name, in the Thoon-kwa district on the left bank 
of the Irrawaddy between that river and the Ee-baw-re-le which here has a 
large inverted S shaped bend. The country is inundated during the rains 
but there are parts, especially two plains in the centre and north-west, which 
are under rice cultivation. The inhabitants are traders, fishermen and 
agriculturists. In the northern part of the circle, on the bank of the 
Irrawaddy, is the large town of Pan-ta-naw, the head-quarter station of the 
township. In 1877 the population was 8,002, the land revenue Es. 8,630, 
the capitation tax Es. 7,655 and the gross revenue Es. 12,430. 

PAN-TA-NAW. — A town in the township of the same name in the 
Thoon-khwa district on the bank of the Irrawaddy in 16° 58' N. and 
95° 33' B. with a population of 5,824 souls, the head-quarters of an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. It supports its own Police and has a good market. 
It is about 10 miles south of Gnyoung-doon where the Upper Irrawaddy 
trade separates into two branches, the one eontinumg to Eangoon and the 
other coming to Pan-ta-naw on its way to Bassein. A considerable number 
of boats cal in here and a large business is done ; nga-pee and dried and 
salted fish being brought from the seaeoast and piece-goods and hard- 
ware from Bassein and sold for export up the Irawaddy. Some of the 
inhabitants find employment in fishing. 

; I PAN-TAW. — A revenue circle in the northern township of the Sando- 

way district extending inland from the seaeoast ; it is now joined to Khoo. 
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PANT-BGHAI. — A sub-division of the Bgliai family of Kareng, so 
called by the English because they wear trowsers. 8ee Bghai-ka-hta. 

BAN-TSA-NWE. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) town- 
ship of the Akyab district. In 1877 the population was 1,351, the land 
revenue Es. 3,116, the capitation tax Es. 1,515 and the gross revenue 
Es. 4,950. 

PAN-TSHWAI. — A. village in the Tsa-doo-thee-rie-koon circle of 
the Tsan-rwe township of the Henzada district on the north bank of the 
Thoon-tshay stream. In 1877 it had 636 inhabitants. 

PA-PWON.— A revenue circle in the Salween Hill Tracts, In 1877 
the population was 4,487, the land revenue Es. 1,243 and the capitation 
Es. 1,825. 

PA-PWON.— A village on the banks of the Ewon-za-leng river 95 miles 
from its mouth in about 18° 6' N. immediately surrounded by the Mils in 
the midst of wMch it lies, with a population of 735 souls in 1877. It is the 
head-quarters of the lately formed Salween district which up to a few 
years ago formed the Ewon-za-leng sub-division of the Shwe-gyeng district. 
It extends for some distance along the left bank at the mouth of the little 
Ta-ra-law mountain stream and there are a few houses on the right bank. 
It was first established many years ago by some trading Shan from Eeng- 
mai and its present population is mainly Shan. A strong Police force is 
quartered in a stockade close to the village. It contains a good Court- 
house and a temporary hospital and dispensary. 

PA-EEE-KYWON. — ^An island in the Mergui ArcMpelago opposite 
Mergui. 

PA-SHENG. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township of the 
Prome district on the Zay stream a short distance above the Engma 
swamp. Six of the old village tracts are comprised within its limits. In 
1877 the population was 1,315, the land revenue Es. 1,332, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,322 and the gross revenue Es. 2,724. 

PA-SHENG.— A village in the Prome district 12 miles south-east of 
Prome and four miles above the northern end of the Engma lake, on the 
bank of the Zay stream in 18° 41' 50" N. and 95° 26' 20" E., inhabited 
principally by rice cultivators. 

PA-SHENG.— A river in the Henzada district wMch, under the name 
of the Tshan-da, rises in the Arakan mountams and after an easterly course 
of about 40 miles falls into the Irrawaddy a little to the north of the 
latitude of its source, a short distance below Kyan-kheng. Its principal 
tributaries are the Pa-daw and the A-loon ; before receiving either of these 
it is reinforced by the Khoung-loung, a small mountain torrent which has 
its source in the Arak sn mountains a little to the south of that of the main 
stream. In the rains boats can ascend for nearly 29 miles to Kyouk-pa- 
tsat, about a mile above the mouth of the Khoung-loung, but no further on 
account of the rocks and boulders and the trees and bamboos brought down 
from the hills. At this season the current here is very strong. The banks 
are in some places flat and in others steep, the bed muddy, smdy and 
rocky. The area drained by this river and its tributaries is about 100 
square miles. Teak is found widely dispersed over the plains along the 
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lower part of these streams, often alternating with Eng f Dipterocarpus 
tuherculatusj. 

PA-TA.— A small river in the Amherst district which forms the 
boundary between the Houng-tha-raw township on the south and the Than- 
Iweng Hlaing-bhwai township on the north. Its source is in the Da\vna 
spur and after a south-westerly course of some 15 miles its falls into the 
Hlaing-bhwai river in 17° 42' N. and 98“ 1' E. four miles above its junction 
with the Houng-tha-raw. 

PA-TA-DA.— A small pagoda in Maulmain near the Kyaik-than-lan 
supposed to contain one of Gaudama’s hairs. Of its early history nothing 
is known except that it was erected by a rich man named Gaw-ien-da. 

PA-TA-MA KHA-EENG.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran 
township, Amherst district, on the left bank of the Gyaing east of Kaw- 
bhien, thinly cultivated and sparsely inhabited by Kareng. In 1877 the 
population was 388, the land revenue Es. 227 and the capitation tax 
Es. 500. 

PA-TEK-MYOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Prome district, stretching 
up northwards from the Shwe-lay along the right bank of the Pa-tek-myoung 
rivulet. There is but little cultivation principally rice and cotton, and the 
villages are few and small. It is now joined Thayet-myoung. 

PA-THWAY. — Arevenue circle inthePan-ta-naw township, Thoon-khwa 
district, about 61 square mfles in extent, on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy below the mouth of the Bhaw-dee stream. The inhabitants 
are largely engaged in fishing. In 1877 the population was 8,275, the 
land revenue Es. 11,655 the capitation tax Es. 8,250 and the gross revenue 
Es. 30,770. 

PA-WOT. — A large revenue circle in the Mergui district occupying 
the valley of the Tenasserim from the northern end of the district south- 
wards to Bhan-law. In 1877 the population was 669, the land revenue 
Es. 122, the capitation tax Es. 296 and the gross revenue Es. 418. 

PIE-LA-KHAT. — A village in the Zhe-pa-thway circle, Angyee town- 
ship, Eangoon district, two mSes from the sea coast and four miles west by 
south from Elephant Point, on a stream of the same name which falls into 
the Eangoon river about four miles above its mouth. In 1858 the village 
contained about 40 families of Shan and Burmans most of whom were salt- 
manufacturers. In 1877 the number of inhabitants had increased to 647. 

PEE-PA-LWOT. — ^A creek in the Thoon-khwa district which flows 
between the Kyoon-toon and the Ee-tsoo-daing rivers carrying into the 
latter the larger portion of the water of the former which it itself has 
received mainly from the Irrawaddy river higher up. It is large enough to 
admit of navigation by river steamers, but they could not pass beyond it 
into the Kyoon-toon which is, in this portion of its eoiuse, exceedingly 
shallow. The banks are in some places steep and in others sloping and are 
covered with grass and tree forest. Nearly all the villages on its banks are 
inhabited by Kareng. 

- PEGU. — ^The north-eastern township of the Eangoon district, bounded 
on the north and east by the Shwe-gyeng district of the Tenasserim divi- 
sion, on the south by the Than-lyeng (Syriam) township and on the west 
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by the Hpoung4eng toiroship. A few years ago the north-eastern circle, 
Kaw-lee-ya, was transferred to Shwe-gyeng. Withm the limits of this town- 
ship are comprised the old Burman jurisdictions of Pegu on the north-east, 
Eamg-ga-naing on the north-west, and Zwai-boon on the south. The 
north-western portion is mountainous and forest-clad : the upper part of 
the valley of the Pegu river ha# the character of a table-land with an 
elevation of some 1,5^00 feet, with a hilly surface intersected by deep 
ravines ; towards the south the hills gradually sink into imdulating ground 
and soon pass into level tracts partially cultivated with rice. The country 
in the north of the valley on both banks of the river is covered with dense 
evergreen forest, or with forest in which evergreen trees are raised with 
Pyeng-ga-do and others which shed their leaves, such as Pyeng-ma and 
Ka-gnyeng. 

The principal river is the Pegu which has its som'ce amongst the spurs 
of the Pegu Eoma in the extreme north and flowing at first towards the 
S.S.E., gradually bends round and leaves the township in a S.S.W. 
direction. Whilst still in the hills it is recruited by a number of small 
mountain torrents and in the plains it receives several small rivers of no 
great importance. It is navigable as far as Pegu by river steamers in the 
rains and by large boats at aU seasons with the flood. The central portion 
of the township is traversed by the Paing-kyoon, an artificially widened and 
deepened creek, or rather series of creeks, which communicates on the east 
with the Tsit-toung river at Kha-ra-tsoo village and, till the new canal 
was opened in 1878, formed, during flood tides and in the rains, the usual 
channel of communication between Kangoon and the towns on the Tsit- 
toung. A good road runs from Pegu to Eangoon and another is being 
constructed from Pegu to Toung-ngoo to replace the old “ Eoyal road ”, 
now little more than a cart-track, made by the Peguan King Ta-beng- 
shwe-tee in the middle of the sixteenth century. Besides these there are 
everywhere good fair-weather tracks from village to vfllage except amongst 
the northern hills. The construction of a Eailway from Eangoon to 
Toung-ngoo is under consideration. 

The principal town is Pegu, on the banks of the Pegu river, where an 
Assistant Commissionerand an Extra Assistant Commissioner are stationed, 
containing Court-houses, a bazaar and Police-stations. 

Gnyoung-waing and Ea-ma-nat are the principal villages. 

Scattered over the face of the country are numerous pagodas of greater 
or less sanetitj and in various stages of decay. 

The township is divided into sk revenue circles and in 1877-78 
produced a gross revenue of Es. 271,169, of which Es. 1-69,350 were derived 
from the land, Es. 59,142 from the capitation tax and the rest from 
miscellaneous sources. In that year the population was 49,655. 

PEGU. — A town in the Eangoon district situated on both banks of the 
river of the same name, 20 miles west of the Tsit-toung, containing (in 
1878) a population of 4,337 souls; the head-quarters of a township and 
of a sub-division, with Court-houses, Police-stations, a Market, a Post-office 
and a Government school. 

The existing town occupies the space between the river and the ruins of 
the walls of the ancient town, founded in 573 A. D. by emigrants from Tha- 
htoon headed by the two princes Tha-ma-la and Wie-ma-la, once the 
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<> 3 -nital of the Taking kingdom, the soTereigns of which at some periods 
om- the whole vaUeys of the Tsit-tonng and o the Irrawaddy 
ptTr asrndinelnding Toung-ngoo and Prome, conquered Ava and the sea- 
coast as far as the Pak-chan, and successfully mvaded Siam and Arakan. 
Acms the river and connected with the Pegu quarter by a substantial wooden 
bridge over wHcli runs the Eangoon and Tonng-ngoo roadis Zamg-ga-namj^. 
Inside the old walls is the great Shwe-hmaw-daw pagoda, an object of 
neater veneration to theTalaing than even the Shwo Dagon at Rangoon. 

It is well laid out with broad streets crossing each other, generally at right 
an^es well raised and metalled, the metal conMtmg of brick iroin the old 
wall 'a few houses are within the old waU. The market is on the bank 
of the river a little above the bridge. The Court-houses are on the top of 
the wall which here has been levelled, behmd, that is east of the tovin. 
The construction of a lock-up and a dispensaiy near the Court-hoMes, 
and the transfer to that neighbourhood of the Police-station of the 1 lo- 
vincial Police are now under consideration. The Municipal Police-station 
is in the town as is the school. The old ditch communicated with the 
river both above and below the present town, but the openmgs have been 
closed, and the stagnant water is at some seasons most oftensive. me 
houses are built of wood and bamboos and are thatched or tiled, ihe town 

has more than once been burned down. _ 

Pegu is described by European travellers m the Ibth century as of great 
size, strength and magnificence. Csesar Frederick, who was hero in the 
latter portion of the sixteenth century, according to the Mcount g 3 Ten in 
Purchas wrote : — “ By the help of G-od we came safe to Pegu, which are 
» two cities, the old and the new. In the old citie are the Merchant strangers 
» and Merchants of the Countrie, for there are the greatest doings and the 
“ greatest trade. This citie is not very great, but it hath very grea,t suburbs. 
" Their houses be made with canes and covered with leaves or with straw ; 
» but the Merchants have all one House or Magazon which house they call 
» Godon, which is made of bricks, and there they put all their goods of 
“ any value to save them from the often mischances which hapP^. to 
» houses made of such stuffe. In the new citie is the Palace of the Emg 
“ and his abiding place with all his barons and nobles and other gmtle- 
men ; and in the time that I was there they finished the building oi the 
“ new citie. It is a great citie, very plaine and flat, and foursquare, walled 
“ round about and with ditches that compass the walls round about with 
“ water, in which ditches are many Crocodiles. It hath no Drawbridges 
“yet it hath 20 gates, five for every square: on the walls there are many 
places made for Centinels to watch, made of wood and covered or gut 
“ with gold. The streets thereof are the fairest that I have seen, they are 
as straight as a line from one gate to another, and standing at one gate 
you may discover the other ; and they are as broad as that ten or twelve 
‘‘men may ride abreast in them. And those streets that be thwart are 
, faire and large ; the streets both on the one side and on the other are 
“planted at the doores of the houses with nut trees of India, which make 
a very commodious shadow i the houses be made of wood and covered 
“ with a kind of tiles in forme of cups very necessary for their use. The 
- “King’s Palace is in the middle of the Citie made in forme of a walled 
“castle, with ditches full of water round about it. The lodgings within 
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are made of wood, all over gilded^ pinnacles and very costlie 

^^ worke covered with plates of gold ; truly it may be a king’s house. 
Within the gate there is a fine large eourte, from the one side to the other 
wherein are made places for the strongest and stoutest elephants.’’ 

When Aloung-bhoora overran and conquered Pegu in the middle of 
the eighteenth century he used every effort and took every means to 
destroy all traces of Talaing nationality. He destroyed every house in 
the town and dispersed the inhabitants. His great grandson Bho-daw 
Bhoora who succeeded in 1781 pursued a different policy and in his time 
the seat of the local government was for sometime transferred from 
Eangoon to Pegu. Symes who visited it in 1795, thus describes it^ 
“ The extent of ancient Pegiie may still be accurately traced by the ruins 
“ of the ditch and wall that surrounded it; from these it appears to have 
“ been a quadrangle each side measuring nearly a mile and a half; in 
“ places the ditch has been choked up by rubbish that has been cast into 
“ it, and the falling of its own banks ; sufficient, however, still remains to 
“ show that it was once no contemptible defence ; the breadth I judged to be 
“ about sixty yards, and the depth ten or twelve feet, in some parts of it 
“ there is water, but in no considerable quantity. I was informed that when 
“ the ditch was in repair, the water seldom in the hottest seasons sunk 
below the depth of four feet. An injudicious fausse-bray thirty feet wide 
“ did not add to the security of this fortress.” 

“ The fragments of the wall likewise evince that this was a work of 
“ magnitude and labour ; it is not easy to ascertain what was its exact 
“ height, but we conjectured it at least thirty feet, and in breadth at the 
“ base, not less than forty. It is composed of brick badly cemented with 
“ clay mortar. Small equidistant bastions, about 800 yards asunder are 
“ still discoverable ; there had been a parapet of masonry, but the whole is 
“ in a state so ruinous, and so covered with weeds and briars, as to leave 
very imperfect vestiges of its former strength.” 

“ In the centre of each face of the fort there is a gateway about thirty 
“ feet wide ; these gateways were the principal entrances. The passage 
“ over the ditch is over a causeway raised on a mound of earth that serves 
“ as a bridge, and was formerly defended by an entrenchment, of which there 
“ are now no traces.” After describing how ineffectual seemed to have been 
the endeavours to repopulate Pegu Colonel Symes continues: — “ Pegu in its 
“ renovated and contracted state seems to have been built on the plan of 
“ the former city, and occupies about one half of its area. It is fenced round 
“ by a stockade from ten to twelve feet high, on the north and east sides 
“ its borders are the old wall, t The plane of the town is not yet filled with 
“houses, but a number of new ones are building. There is one main 
“street running east and west, crossed at right angles by two smaller 
“ streets not yet finished. At each extremity of the principal street there 
“is a gate in the stockade, which is shut early in the evening ; after that 
“ hour entrance during the night is confined to a wicket. ^ ^ ’^'There 

“ are two inferior gates on the north and south sides of the stockade.” 

“The streets of Pegu are spacious. ^ ^ *The new town is well 
“ paved with brick, which the ruins of the old plentifully supply ; on each 
“ side of the way there is a drain to carry off the water.” 

t It thus included the Shwa-hmaw-daw pagoda. 

• 61 : 


Embassy to Ava, p. 182 et seq. 
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After tlie capture of Eangoon during tlie first Burmese war tlie Biirman 
Oommander-in-Cbief retned to this town and, his forces becoming thinned 
by desertion, the inhabitants rose against him and handed the place over 
to the British who garrisoned it with a small force. During the second war 
it was more stubbornly defended. Early in June 1852 the defences were 
carried by a force under Major Cotton and Commander Tarleton, B. N., the 
granaries destroyed and the guns carried away. Without assistance, how- 
ever, the inhabitants, at whose re(juest the expedition had been sent, were 
unable to hold the town for a week, and the Burmese reoccupied the pagoda 
platform and threw up strong defences along the river. In November of the 
same year a force under Brigadier McNeill was sent from Eangoon to retake 
the town, which it did after some considerable fighting and with some loss. 
The main portion of the troops were withdrawn, and a garrison left of 200 
men of the Madras Fusiliers, 200 of the 5th Eegiment M. N. L, some 
European Artillery and a detail of Madras Sappers, the whole being placed 
under the command of Major Hill of the Fusiliers, tiardly had Brigadier 
McNeill retired when the Burmese attacked the garrison but were driven 
off.*^ The attacks continued and in the beginning of December the enemy 
appeared in force and Major Hill with difficulty held the position. A small 
bodyof troops was despatched from Eangoon, but this was driven back and 
forced to retire without communicating with Ijhe besieged. General Godwin, 
the Oommander-in-Chief, then moved up the Pegu river in person with 
1,200 men, upon which, after some skirmishing, the Burmese retired but 
as they remained in the neighbourhood the force moved out against them and 
finally defeated them driving them out of a strong position in the plains 
where they had thrown up extensive entrenchments. 

A local revenue is raised from the rent of the market stalls and from 
a rate on the land ; in 1877-78 this amounted to Es. 14,882-12-4. 

PEGU. — A river in the Eangoon district which rises in the eastern 
slopes of the Pegu Koma mountains and flowing at first S.S.E. past the 
town of Pegu and then S.S.W. falls into the Eangoon or Hlaing river 
at Eangoon after a total course of about 180 miles. At its mouth it is 
about one mile broad and deep enough to allow large vessels to ascend 
for a short distance, where they lie off the mouth of the Poo-zwon-doiing to 
take in cargoes of rice cleaned in the steam mills on the banks of that river. 
At neaps the tide is felt as high as Pegu and during springs a bore ascends 
nearly as far. During the rains it is na-vigable for river steamers as far as 
Pegu but in the dry season and at neap tides only small boats can ascend 
to that town. For the first few miles of its course, before it leaves the moun- 
tains in which it has its sources, its bed is exceedingly rocky. It taps a 
country in which is found much teak and other valuable timber and 
bamboos, and lower down it flows through a considerable area of fertile 
rice land. As far as the mouth of the new canal, a short distance below 
Pegu, it forms the main route irom Eangoon to the towns on the Tsit- 
toung. 

^ PEGU.— A revenue circle in the Eangoon district, more properly called 
Pai-goOy q:v, 

PEK-LEK. — ^A small village of 666 inhabitants in 1878 in the 
Kyouk-taing-pyeng circle, Thanlyeng township, Eangoon district. 
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_ PENG-GrA-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet 
district containing three of the old registered villages and now joined to 
Teng-daw. The products are rice, sessamum, cotton, cutch and silk. 
Near Ta-roop-beng are some salt springs which were worked in the Burmese 
time. 

PENG-GrA-DAW. — ^A revenue circle in the Prome district north of 
Poungday of which the village of Peng-ga-daw forms an extension. In 1877 
the population was 762, the land revenue was Es. 721, the capitation tax 
was Es. 760 and the gross revenue was Es. 1,481. 

PENG-LE-GA-LE. — A creek in the Bassein district, tidal in the dry 
season, which leaves the Ewe a little south of its northern mouth in the 
Myoung-mya river and runs, generally, S.W., but with many sinuosities, to 
the Bassein river which it enters opposite the northern end of Long Island. 
It communicates with its parent stream, the Ewe, by numerous anastomos- 
ing creeks. Eiver steamers could ascend it as far as the village of 
Htoon-bho. At low tide springs it has, according to Captain Ward’s 
chart, three and a half fathoms of water at its mouth. 

PENG-THEE-LA.— A small river in the Toung-ngoo district which 
rises in the Than-toung mountain of the Poung-loung range and after a 
westerly com-se of 20 miles falls into the Tsit-tomig. During the rains 
boats of about 24 feet length can ascend for some foiu’ miles. 

PHAETON. — A small shoal off the mouth of the Bassein river, on which 
H.M.S. Phaeton struck on the 16th of Eebruary 1810, and was, inconse- 
quence, obliged to go to Calcutta to repair. It bears S. W. by S. from 
Diamond Island, distant four miles, and N. by B., distant three and a half 
miles, from the Alguada reef, having nine fathoms of water close to and two 
fathoms upon it. 

PIE-DO. — -A clan of Pwo Kareng . — See Mo-pgha. 

PIEN-NAI-KHYOUNG. — A revenue circle to which is now joined 
Mye-ngoo, in the Oo-ree-toung (east) township, Akyab district. In 1877 
the population of the united circles was 4,510, the land revenue Es. 5,020, 
the capitation tax Es. 5,427 and the gross revenue Es. 11,808. 

PIEN-NAI-KWENG. — A village in the Kama township, Thayet dis- 
trict ; near it is a salt spring capable of yielding 30 pots of brine a day. 

PIET-TSWAY.— A village in the Kha-noung-to circle, Angyee town- 
ship, Eangoon district, on the Kha-noung-to stream, about five miles from 
its mouth in the Eangoon river. In 1878 it had 796 inhabitants. 

PIE-ZAW.— A clan of Pwo Kareng . — See Mo-pgha. 

PL AW.— A clan of Pwo Kareng, so called by some of themselves . — See 
Mo-pgha. 

■ POON-KAW.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaran township, Am- 
herst district, which has been added to Kwon-gyee. 

POO-GAN-DOUNG.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Than-lyeng township of the Eangoon district on the banks of the Poo- 
gan-doung stream about five miles from its mouth in the Pegu river. In 
1868 it had 757 inhabitants and 997 in 1877. 
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POO-GAN-DOUNQ-.— A revenue circle in tlie Than-lyeng townsMp of 
the Bangoon district extending from the Pegu river eastward to the 
A-gwon (north) circle from which it is separated by the Lek-pan-zeng 
creek. On the south are the Than-lyeng and Kyouk-tamg-pycug circles both 
separated from it by the Bhaw stream. On the north arc the two H])a-goo 
circles. A considerable area is under rice cultivation especially in tho 
neighbourhood of the Pegu river. With the exception of a fringe of tree 
forest on the west and a small patch on the south this cii'clo is an exten- 
sive plain, the western portion of which is under rice cultivation. A con- 
siderable revenue is derived from the fishery and net tax. 

The area under cultivation and the revenue during tho last five years 
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and the population and agricultural stock 
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POO-HTO . — A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet district, 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy to the north of the town of Kama, 48 square 
miles in extent, of which about 41 are hilly and uncultui-able and covered 
with forest, and from four to five actually under cultivation, principally with 
v^ice. The population in 1872 numbered nearly 3,000 souls, and the amount 
p6,iif <*^;^aggregated Es. 5,000, The cirelewas formerly divided amongst 
five Thoog^?5%ft^__About 1861 the Thoo^ee of Pien-tha-leng was murdered 
by dacoits and hi&sapn who succeeded him resigned a few months afterwards. 
In 1868 the Thoogyetqof Kan-nee died, and his son also resigned a month 
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or two subsequently. In the same year the Thoogyee of Khyeng-tsouh and 
of Pya-re _ also resigned. As each of these resignations took place the 
Poo-hto circle was enlarged. The population in 1877 was 2,645, the land 
revenue Es. 2,107, the capitation tax Es. 3,020 and the gross revenue 
Es. 5,709. 

POO-HTO. — A village, with 514 inhabitants, in the circle of the 
same name in the Kama township, Thayet district, close to the right bant of 
the Irrawaddy, in 19° 6' 10" N. Lat. and 95° 14' 50" E. Long. Near the village 
is a salt spring which used to yield about 15 pots of brine a day. 

PA-LAW. — A large village in the Mergui district of the Tenasserim 
division in 12° 58' N. Lat and 98° 82' E. Long on the left bant of 
the Pa-law stream, about 10 miles from its mouth in the sea and 40 miles 
north of Mergui. It is the head-quarters of a township. It stands in the 
centre of a large rice-producing country and has a very fair trade, exporting 
rice, husted and unhusked. It is situated on high and well-drained ground 
and as it enjoys the advantage of the sea breeze the climate is healthy. 
During the Siamese rule it was considerably larger : in 1877 it had a popu- 
lation of 1,481 souls of mixed races, Burmese and Kareng with a few 
Chinese. 

POO-LOO. — A tidal creek in the Bassein district which leaves the 
Myormg-mya river at the village of Poo-loo in about 16° 35' 30" N. sis 
miles above and eastward of the town of Myoung-mya and runs south and 
then west for four miles to the Ewe. It is navigable for river steamers 
at all times and is traversed by those plying between Eangoon and Bassein ; 
the banks are densely wooded. 

POO-LOO-PYENG-MA-GOON. — Two revenue circles in the Myoung- 
mya township, Bassein district, now jomed together and 28 square miles in 
extent lying between the Pya-ma-law and the Ewe channels north of the Pan- 
ma-myit-ta. Such cultivation as exists is principally in the north or Poo-loo 
portion. The southern part of Pyeng-ma-goon is subject to inundation; of 
roads there are none but only footpaths from village to village; water 
communication is good. A large number of the inhabitants are Kareng. 
In 1877 the population was 4,285, the land revenue Es. 9,059, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 5,060 and the gross revenue Es- 14,564. 

POON-NA.— A vniage of between 80 and 90 houses in the Poon-na 
circle, Kama township, Thayet district, ha 19° 13' 35" N. Lat. and 
90° 4' 15" E. Long. The name of the -^^age originally was Kan-gyee, 
this was changed to Poon-na in 1786 A. D. A small Police force is 
quartered in this village. 

POON-NA. — ^A revenue circle in the Kama township, Thayet district, 
three square miles in extent, half being unculturable and about 600 acres 
actually under cultivation, almost entirely with rice. The 513 inhabitants 
are all Burmans. In 1872 the taxes were Es. 39 on account of land and 
Es. 53 on account of capitation tax. The circle was formerly called Kan- 
gyee, the name being changed to Poon-na in 1786. The products are rice 
and sessamum. In 1877 the land revenue was Es. 447, the capitation tax 
Es. 565 and the gross revenue Es. 1,034. 
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POON-NA.— A village in the Tsheng-paik circle, Oo-ree-toung (east) 
township, Akyab district, on the south bank of the little Poon-na. In 1877 
it had 517 inhabitants. 

POON-NA-EIEP.— A large village in the Mo-gnyo circle of the town- 
ship of the same name in the Henzada district between the Irrawaddy and 
the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Railway and about three miles west of the 
latter. The name is said to be a corruption of Poon-na-roop or “ image of 
“a Poon-na” (a Brahmin) but inasmuch as “roop ” for an image is a common 
word, it is difficult to understand why it should have been corrupted into 
“ riep.” In 1877 it had 3,351 inhabitants. 

POON-NA-TSOO.~A small village, of 550 inhabitants in 1878, in the 
Pai-goo circle, Pegu township, Rangoon district. 

POO-ZWON-DOUNG.— The most easterly suberrb of Rangoon, q. p. 

POO-ZWON-DOUNG.— A river m the Rangoon district which has its 
source in the Pegu Roma mountains in about 17° 8^ N. and falls into the 
Pegu river at its junction with the Hlaing just below Rangoon, after a 
southerly course of about 53 miles. It is about 440 yards wide at its inouth 
and was deep enough to allow of the entry of large ships but is now silting 
up from the vast quantities of rice husk discharged into it from the mills 
on its banks. Prom its source for about 20 miles, above which boats cannot 
pass in the dry season, its water is sweet. Towards the source its bed is 
rocky and towards its mouth the banks are steep and muddy. The upper 
part of its valley produces valuable timber and the lower large crops of rice. 

POO-ZWON-MYOUNG. — A village in the Kweng-da-la circle of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, on the right bank of the Tsit-toung river, some 15 miles 
above Shwe-gyeng by the river, with a population in 1877 of 1,035 souls. 
A large number of earthen pots are made here for export. 

PO-TSA-DAW.— A revenue circle on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, 
opposite to Kan-oung, in the Taroop-hmaw township, Henzada district, with 
but little rice cultivation, miscellaneous products occupying the larger part 
of the cultivated area. In 1877 the population was 2,732, the land revenue 
Rs. 1,483, the capitation tax Rs. 2,462 and the gross revenue Es. 7,094. 

POUK-AING. — A revenue circle in the Myedai township, Thayet 
district, situated in the plains on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, and joined 
to Bhwot-lay in 1870. The chief products are maize, rice and tobacco. 

POUK-BENG.— A small village of 511 inhabitants in 1878 in the 
Hpa-goo (west) circle of the Than-lyeng township, Rangoon district. 

POIJK-KHOUNG. — A small village on the stream of the same name 
in the Prome district about 24 miles N. E . of Prome with which it is 
connected by a good road, where the Extra Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Shwe-lay township resides and holds his Court : a small 
Police force is stationed here. In 1877 it had only 254 inhabitants. 

POUK-KHOUNG. — ^A river in the Prome district which rises in the 
Taiaing-hmyaw spur of the Pegu Roma mountains and flows towards tho 
north-west through a narrow valley, nowhere five miles broad, for about 
12„miles ,to the South Naweng which it reaches a short distance from 
the vfflagaof Ma-mya. About four miles from its mouth it passes the 
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village of Pouk-klioung/ the liead-quarter station of an Extra Assistant 
Conamissioner. The bed is generally sandy and the banks are in some 
places steep. 

POUK-KHGTJNG. — A revenue circle in the Prome district to the east- 
ward of Prome amongst the lower slopes of the Pegu Eoma spurs ; patches 
of rice cultivation are found here and there near the villages. In 1877 
the population was 2,106, the land* revenue Es. 1,240, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,323 and the gross revenue Es. 3,588. 

POTJK-NWAY-KPIYOON.— A vHla^^ in the Shwe-doimg township, 
Prome district, four miles S.E. of Kyee-tlfay, about the same distance due 
east of the Irrawaddy and eight miles north of Gnyoung-tsa-re: a good fair- 
weather cart road runs between these three villages. 

POTJK-OO-GA.— A village on the Ee-ngay stream in the Toon circle, 
Kama township, Thayet district, which contains about 60 houses. During 
the Burmese time a Thoogyee with hereditary rights was appointed 
to the circle named after this village and after the annexation it remained 
separate until 1859 A. D. when the then Thoogyee was dismissed for bribery 
and the ciicle subsequently added to Toon. 

POUK-TAING- — A small river in the Tavoy district which rises amongst 
the northern slopes of the Nwa-hla-bo hill and flowing north-west and then 
west falls into the Tavoy river about five miles below Tavoy. 

POUK-TAING. — ^A revenue circle in the south-west corner of the 
north-east township, Tavoy district, somewhat south of the town of Tavoy, 
having an area of about 185 square miles of which about one-fifth is 
cultivated. Its principal produce is rice. In 1877 the population was 
1,540, the land revenue Es. 3,012, the capitation tax Es. 1,174 and the 
gross revenue Es. 4,337* 

^ POUK-TAN.^ — A village in Ka-tseng circle, Hmaw-bhee township, 

the Eangoon district, about a mile up a small creek which falls into the 
Hlaing, m the centre of a good deal of rice land; the inhabitants are princi- 
pally engaged in cultivation and in trading. In 1878 the population num- 
bered 718 souls. Lat. 16^ 56' N. Long. 96° 7' E. 

POIIK-TAW.— A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district, adjoining 
Da-gnya-wa-dee. In the south-west there are some low hills but elsewhere 
it is level and fairly cultivated. Toddy palms (Boixissus) grow in abundance. 
In 1877 the population was 4,020, the land revenue Es. 4,055, the capi- 
tation tax Es. 3,714 and the gross revenue Es. 8,082. 

POUK-TAW.— A village of 60 houses about two miles from the northern 
frontier and rather more in a south-westerly direction from the second 
boundary pillar westwards from the Irrawaddy, on the Lek-ma-she-doung. 
It is in the Kwon-oon circle, Thayet township, Thayet district. It was 
formerly in the Tan-taw Kyoung circle which in 1861 was joined to 
Bhan-byeng and this was subsequently added to Toon. 

POUK-TAW. — A village in the Koon-dan circle, Hmaw-bhee township, 
Eangoon district, about three miles N. N. E. of Eangoon and one and a 
half west of the river Poo-zwon-doung, situated in a fertile rice-producing 
tract. In 1878 it had 703 inhabitants. 
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POUK-TAW.— A revenue circle in the northern portion of the Promo 
district on the North Na-weng river. It now includes Kyoo-wot and Tham- 
ba-ra-goon. In 1877 the population was 2,298, the land revenue was 
Es. 94S, the capitation tax Es. 1,749 and the gross revenue Es. 3,127. 

POUK-TAW. — A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township of the 
Henzada district, very largely cultivated with rice._ In 1877 the population 
was 4,625, the land revenue Es. 4,967, the capitation tax Es. 4,145 and 
the gross revenue Es. 9,877. 

POUK-TAW. — A revenue circle in the Meng-hla township of the 
Henzada district, east of the Irrawaddy and south of Lweng-pyeng. The 
centre and south-eastern portions are well cultivated, the rest is covered 
with grass and tree forest in which is found Pyeng-gado {Xt/Ua dolahri- 
formis.) In 1877 the population was 7,657, the land revenue Es. 12,800, 
the capitation tax Es. 6,467 and the gross revenue Es. 20,330. 

POUK-TOO-TOUNG.— A village of 1,191 inhabitants in the Tsek- 
thaw circle, Mye-boon township, Kyouk-hpyoo district. 

POUNG . — X village in this circle of the same name, Martaban towm- 
ship, Amherst district, at the foot of the western slopes of the Zeng-gyaik 
hills. It has a population of 1073 souls. 

POUNG. — A very thickly-populated and highly-cultivated rovonue 
circle in the south-western portion of the Martaban township, Amherst 
district, lying on the west of the Martaban hiUs, south of Gaw and north of 
Kha-daing and Moo-kyee with the estuary of the Bhee-leng on the west. 
The lands in the western portion are very fertile, but in the eastern, along 
the foot of the naountains, the soil is poor, the fields are liable to damage 
from sudden rushes of water and the crops suffer from violent squalls of 
wind, most of the land hereabouts is therefore reserved for pasture. The 
circle is traversed by several creeks leading out to sea but laden boats never 
venture out. In the rains water-carriage is available throughoirt the circle. 
In 1868 the population was 4,528, the land revenue Es." 12,712 and the 
capitation tax Es. 4,845. In 1877 these were 6,459, Es. 14,094 and 
Es. 6,797 respectively. Some salt is made in this circle. The principal 
villages are Poung, Kha-da, Ta-koo-wee, Hpa-lat and Zeng-gyaik. 

POUNG-DAY. — ^A township in the south of the Prome district border- 
ing Henzada (Tharrawaddy) and adjoining the Shwe-doung township on the 
west, the Shwe-lay township on the east and theMa-ha-tha-man township on 
the north, including both Poung-day and Eng-ma, formerly independent 
jurisdictions. West of the Myit-ma-kha, which traverses the township 
from north to south leaving a narrow strip between it and the Eng-daing, 
the country is undulating and covered with forest, but to the eastward it is one 
vast plain highly cultivated with ^ rice, with the long, straggling town of 
Poung-day in about the centre, with good fair-weather cart roads travorsiirg 
it in every. direction and two main roads constructed by the Public Works 
Department, one the great high road from Eangoon to the northern frontier, 
and the other the high road to Ta-pwon which leaves the northern road at 
Poung-day and seven miles further south passed over the Kan-tha by a 
wooden bridge and enters the Henisada districts The Kan-tha or Toung- 
gnyo has silted np very considerably and in consequence the waters have 
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spread and two new channels have been formed, one on each the 

bridge which has thus been cut off from the banks and is being 

as useless. The principal stream is the .Mjdt-ma-kha, the 

the Hlaing, which carries off nearly t^ whole dramage of the 

receiving the Shwe-lay or Wai-gyee or Wek-poot and the Kyat ^ 

or Toimg-gnyo from the east, and numerous small streams which flow 

down from the neighbouring rising ground on the west. _ 

Not far from Eng-ma is the Eng-ma lake, an extensive niarsh about 
10 miles long and four miles broad in the rams; t^s is a large sheet 
of water 12 feet deep. The Myit-ma-kha enters it in the north, as the Zaj , 

tE Se« 0 ?°* valu. to bo foond oaot of tbo Myit-ma- 

kha, but near Eng-ma is the “ Eoyal Mvffm^khrEnt 

ing entirely of teak of very fine growth. West of 

is found along the undulating ground “ oonsiderable quantitie^ 

The principal town is _Poung-day where an Assistant Gommissionei in 

charge of the sub-division is stationed. _ Tv, iQvvf Bo nnrmi a Hnn 

The township is divided into 35 revenue cmcles. In 1877 the popiilation 
was 33,750, the land revenue Es. 28,814, the capitation tax Es. , 

and the gross revenue Es. 83,598. t , . . • i j. 

POUNG-DAY.—- A long, straggling town in the Prome district m about 
lft“ 27' N and 93° 34' 49' E. on the main road from Rangoon northwaid, 
SSmLrZlh of Imml and bj the teawaddy VaUey (3 ate) Eaitoay 

Sout 32 miles from Prome, ts 

almost drv in the hot season, at which an Assistant Oommissionei is 

stitioned ^ It has a Charitable dispensary, a covered market-place, a 
S house Police-station, a Lock-up, a Public Works Department inspec- 
to bt?atow, a Goyernrnent school and a Eailway Station, and m 18,8 
had a population of 5,390 souls. . „ .1 +• 

POUNG-KHYOOP. — A revenue circle occupying the southern 
of the Shwe-doung township, Prome district, east of the Kho-lan Mis. 

circle. In 1877 the population was 594, tlm lana revenue 

capitation tax Es. 618 and the gross revenue Es. 1,181. 

POTTNG-TA-LEE. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man to-m^ 
shin of the Prome district, lying to the east of Prome- In ^ 

population was 301, the land revenue Es. 761, the capitation tax Eio. . 

and the gross revenue Es. 1,096. „ "*■ 

PEA-KA-EA.— A clan of theBghai Kareng family.— See Kareng-nee. 
PE A-KA- YOUNG. — A clan of the Pwo Kareng family; socalle- ly 

themselves.— See Gai-kho. n i « Ur,,,!- rr-f iBnt 

PPOME —A town in the valley of the Irrawaddy on the left bank of that 
. • iqo 4.7' w N and 95° 18' 18" E., the head-quarters of the iromc 

Tf-’S Erte^L.noJaiwai-d fi'om the foot of the Prome MEs o the b,»i 
oftie lja-wS,tith a slm-b on the other side of that stream, and eastaards 
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for some distance up the Na-weng valley it is divided into several mtinicipal 
divisions, -Na-weng on the north, Ewa-bhmon the east, Tsheng-tsoo on the 
south, and Shwe-koo and Tshan-daw in the centre forming, as it wore, 
the heart of the town. The groimd on the river hank is high and slopes 
downwards towards the east and the ditch, excavated in the Burman time, 
formerly closed the town in on that side and communicated with the 
Na-weng on the north and, passing through Tsheng-tsoo, with the Irrawaddy 
on the south and was spanned by several wooden bridges. During the dry 
weather this ditch was a swamp and a fertile cause of fevers and gave 
to the town the reputation of being exceedingly imhealthy. It is being 
filled in, partly with earth brought from the southern hills and partly by 
that obtained from excavating tanks. On the bank of the river on the high 
ground opposite the centre of the town are the Police office, the Govern- 
ment school, the Court-houses, with a nicely laid out gai’den and a foun- 
tain in front of them, the small public gardens, the Anglican church in 
course of erection, and the Telegraph office occupying the small space left 
between the river and the Strand road. Prom this road, which extends 
from one end of the town to the other, from Tsheng-tsoo to the Na-weng, 
numerous weU laid out streets run eastwards and ai’e intersected 
at right angles by others. Behind and rather north of Tsheng-tsoo 
and detached from the low hills which shut in the town on the south 
is the great Shwe Tshan-daw pagoda, shining out conspicuously from 
amongst the dark foliage of the shrubs and trees which cover the slopes of 
the hiU on which it stands. North of the high laterite ground on which 
are the Court-houses and under the high bank a sandbank stretchos 
up to the mouth of the Na-weng, under water in the rains but in the 
dry weather covered with brokers’ huts. At this season a fleet of merchant 
boats is moored along it of which munbers are laden with nga-pee or fish 
paste, a product of the seacoast tracts, its unpleasant odour pervading the 
Na-weng quarter of the town. Here, on the high bank a little inland and on 
the inner side of the Strand, are the markets, consisting of four distinct 
buildings ; one, the largest and newest, occupying the site of the old gaol, 
wdiich was pulled down when the lock-up was constructed, with the meat- 
market immediately north of it ; to the south, separated from the principal 
market by a road- way, is the old one, built about 15 years ago to replace 
one much farther east near the old ditch, and between 'this old one and the 
river is the fish market. Farther south, overlooking the river and separated 
frdm it by the Strand are the Charitable dispensary and the Lock-hospital, 
wooden buildings weU raised from the ground. In an open space facing and 
thrown back from the river, a little south of the Court-houses, are two tanks, 
one east of or behind the other "with the travellers’ bungalow on the road- 
way between them. The Eailway station, at present the terminus of the 
Irrawaddy YaUey (State) Eailway, is just behind these tanks, separated from 
them by High street, with the engine-sheds a little to the south-west on 
the southern side of another main street which forms a portion of the 
Eangoon and Mye-dai road. North of this street and between it and the 
ta^s was the lock-up, built when the old gaol was pulled down, and now 
being demolished to make way for buildings for the railway. The Baptist 
Chapel is near the market and a new wooden Eoman Catholic Church 
is under construction in the Tsheng-tsoo quarter. Almost the whole 
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of the town was destroyed by fire in 1862 and the Deputy OommiBsioner, 
Colonel D. Brown, seized the opportunity and laid out the streets very 
much as they are now. 

Promeis mentioned in ancient histories as the capital of a great kingdom 
before the commencement of the Christian era, but the town spoken of was 
Tha-re-ldiettra, some miles inland, the remains of which still exist. Prom 
the destruction of Tha-re-khettra, about the end of the first century, Prome 
for many years belonged, sometimes to Ava, sometimes to Pegu, and was 
sometimes independent, an independence which its rulers never retained for 
any lengthened period, and after the conquest of Pegu by Aloung-bhoora' it 
remained a Burman town until Pegu was annexed by the British in 1853. 

In 1825, during the first war, when Sir Archibald Campbell was advanc- 
ing northward on the Burmese capital, endeavours were made to induce him 
to halt before reaching Prome, but he declined to enter into any negotiations 
until he had arrived at the town. Upon the first appearance of the force 
before the place, it was partly burned and abandoned by the Burmese troops 
although strongly fortified and was deserted by the inhabitants. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief here entered into winter-quarters and finding by practical 
experience that the town was liable to inundation from the overflow of the 
Irrawaddy, placed his troops on the high ground to the southward. Various 
detachments were sent out to Shwe-doung and towards Toung-ngoo, and 
after the rains were over the column advanced on Ava. After the signature 
of the treaty of Yandaboo in 1826 the British evacuated this district with the 
rest of the valley of the Irrawaddy. During the second Burmese war, in 1852, 
the town was attacked by the flotilla under Commander Tarleton ; the^ Bur- 
mese Commander fled and Prome was occupied but almost immediately 
abandoned as there were no troops to hold it. Three months later, in 
October of that year, the advance from Eangoon took place. The flotilla 
with the troops on board arrived off Prome on the morning of the 9th 
October and each ship was cannonaded from a projecting point on the hills 
south of the town as it passed up, but with very little effect. A portion of the 
troops were disembarked that evening and ^ after a short fight occupied the 
northern portion of the town. Next morning the remainder of the force 
was landed and the whole advanced on the Burmese position on the hills to 
the south and east held by some 4,000 men, who retreated on to the main 
army stationed at Ea-thay-myo, some five or six miles to the eastward. 
On the 15th October Bandoola, the Burman Commander surrmdered, pd 
from that time the garrison were mainly employed in expeditions against 
the enemy, who had collected on the right bank of the river in what is now the 
Pa-doung township of the district and in the southern portion of the Henzada 
district, and gradually drove them out. The country was considerably 
disturbed, the inhabitants were in doubt as to whether the country would be 
restored . to the ' Burmese or not, and rumours of another war were rife. 
Gradually the country settled down and a regular Civil Government was 
established. The British garrison in Prome at first occupied the hills 
south of the town, but were subsequently transferred to Nwa-ma-ran, four or 
five miles south near Shwe-doung. In ,1854 ; they were transferred to Tlia- 
yet-myo which was nearer to the frontier and was supposed to be healthier. 

The number of inhabitants, according to Symes, was over 30,000 in 
1793, but this would seem to be far too high an estimate. There is no 
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information at present available as to the niunber of inhabitants until 
1864, when it was stated to be 22,243, since then the population has been 
returned as : — 


22,348 

21,807 

22,739 

23,420 

25,095 

24,616 

23,915 


The figures for 1872 are those of the special census taken that year 
and inclu(^ all wayfarers and casual inhabitants but it is dillicult to 
believe that there were over 4,000 of these, and that the town has progress- 
ed so very slowly in population. . „ 

The local receipts and charges in 1867-68 and m 1877-78 were 
Es. 49,016 and Es. 23,699, and Es. 96,880 and Es. 79,842 respectively. 

On the 12th November 1874 a Municipal Committee was appointed 
consisting of 16 members and a president and the administration of the 
local funds raised in the town was entrusted to this body ; since then great 
improvements have been made ; tanks have been dug, swamps filled in, 
the town lighted with kerosine oil lamps, and public gardens have been 
laid out. The amount spent on public works from the formation of the 
Municipality till the close of the year 1877-78 has been Es. 92,820 out 
of a gross revenue of Es. 352,800 including a loan of Rs. 7,260. Next to 
public works the principal item of charge is for Police. 

PEOME. — A. district in the Pegu division occupying the whole breadth 
of the valley of the Irrawaddy between the Thayet district on the north and 
the Henzada and Tharrawaddyt districts on the south. The w'estorn 
boundary, Ar-akan lying beyond, foEows the crest of the Arakan mountains 
from the root of the Bhee-la spur southward to that of the Ta-gouiig spur, 
a distance of about 52 miles. The southern boundary runs eastward 
for 20 mil es along the Ta-goung spm' to the somce of the Kyouk-piet-tlia 
and thence north-east for seven miles along the bed of that stream to the 
Irrawaddy. On the left bank of the great river the line is mucdi more 
irregular. Leaving the bank of the L’l-awaddy near the village of Thayet- 
ta-beng and following no natmral featm’es it runs N. E. for five miles, and 
then, turning S. E., strikes the Prome hUls five miles further oii ; following 
the crest of these southwards it turns B. and crossing the Alyit-ma-klia, 
abuts on the Kyat in 95° 30',- tbence it follows that stream for some 
distance when it turns north and then north-east and follows the crest of 
the Pan-doung spur to its root in the Pegu Koma, leaving a strip of 1 lonzada 
(Tharrawaddy) between the southern portion of Prome and the mountains. 
The total length of the southern boundary on both banks of the river is 
98 miles; the distance measured in a direct lino is about 70 miles. The 
■ western boundary line runs northward along the crest of tbo Pegu Eoiua 
' mountains from the Thoon-mye-tsaing hill to the point wluu’e tla- Pa-teag- 

t TBairawaddy -was separated from Henzada and made into an iiKiopondimt diatriet whilat 
this work was passing through the press and alter the account of Henzada was printed. 












kyoiik-poon spur leaves the mam chain, a distance of 28 miles. The 
northern limit of the district follows the Pa-teng-kyonk-poon spur of the 
PegTi Eoma and runs in a general W. S. W. direction to the Za-lwon 
khyonng, a distance of 54 miles : at first it runs about W., then turns 
alternately S. and W. till its last bend southwards brings it to the banks of 
the Za-lwon and from this point to the Irrawaddy, a distance of six miles, 
it follows the course of that rivulet. On the right bank of the Irrawaddy it 
starts westward from the mouth of the Ya-tha-ya stream and going along its 
bed for three miles to its source it then follows the crest of the Bhee-la 
spur for 83 miles more to the Arakan mountains : the total length of the 
northern boundary Hne from range to range is 96 miles. The total area 
comprised within these limits is 2,887 square miles. 

The district originally extended northwards as far as the frontier 
of the Province but in April 1870 the present Thayet district was, on political, 
fiscal and administrative grounds, separated from it and formed into an 
independent jurisdiction, and the northern boundary as described above was 
fixed on as the line of demarcation between the two. 

The Irrawaddy flows through the district from north to south divid- 
_ . , ^ ^ ing it into two portions differing considerably in area, in 

Physical Geography, appearance and in fertility. On the west the Ai^akan 
mountains, running nearly parallel to the river, throw off numerous 
thickly-wooded spurs which stretch far eastward and divide the country into 
small valleys, drained by short, unimportant and almost unnavigable 
affluents of the great river, in which but little regular cultivation can be 
carried on. On the left bank the face of the country, though somewhat 
the same in the north, is very dissimilar in the centre and south. To the 
north and north-east of the latitude of the town of Prome the forest- 
covered spurs of the Pegu Eoma, reaching down riverwards, form valleys 
and ravines in which rush torrents whose waters, as they travel south-west 
towards the more level country, are gradually collected into three or four 
larger' streams which eventually, a few miles from Prome, unite into one, 
the Na-weng, The southern and south-western portions of ^ this tract are 
more level and gradually, south of the Na-weng, pass into large and 
well-cultivated plains lying between the Pegu Roma and the Irrawaddy 
and intersected here and there by low ranges of hills having a general north 
and south direction. Immediately to the south and south-east of Prome are 
rising grounds of no great elevation which form the northern end of a 
line of hills extending to the south beyond the limits of the district; 
between this ridge and the Irrawaddy, which here takes a large bend roruid 
westw^ard, lies the Shwe-doimg plain, the larger Poung-day plain being 
on the eastern side of these, the Prome hiUs. Starting from Shwe-nat- 
toung, some 12 or 14 miles south of Prome, the Kho-lan, another low and 
independent chain runs south and, like the Prome hills, extends for some 
distance into the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, thus dividing the Shwe- 
doung plain down the centre. In the head of the tract, round the northern 
extremity of the Eho-lan ridge, and stretching down the twn vales on each 
side of it, are fertile and extensive rice fields. The remaining portion 
of the district, bounded on the north by the hiUy country which ends 
some little distance north of the Na-weng river, on the west by the Prome 
hills, on the east by a broad belt of forest-covered spurs sent down from the 
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Pegu Eoma, is one large, flat plain, the ricliest and most populous part, 
watered by numerous streams ■which, hemmed in from the Irrawaddy by the 
Prome and Kho-lan hills, send their waters to the_ Myit-ma-kha, the head 
of the Hlaing or Eangoon river and thus seawards in a line parallel to, and 
to the east of, the main river* Fringing the northern bank of the South 
Na-weng and then, after narrowing considerably behind 1 ronie, extending 
south along the Zay stream as far as the Eiig-ma swamp, wheie it rapidly 
widens out eastward so as almost to cover the whole country between the 
two lines of hills, is the finest rice tract in the district. ^ 

Across the Pegu Roma there are, in this district, oneortwo roads, but these 
can be used only by men or elephants. A footpath leads from the soince 
of the North Na-weng over the hUls to the source of the Myoiik-mwe ; another 
from the source of the South Na-weng to the Hpa-loung^ and further south 
there is one from near the source of the Shwe-lay to the Kareng hamlets on the 
Za-ma-yee, the head-waters of the Pegu river. Over the Arakan mountains 
a road leads from Pa-doung via Gnyoung-kbye-douk to Toimg-goop m the 
Sandoway district in Arakan. It was by this route that the mam body ot 
the Burmese army in 1783 A. D. advanced from Prome to tbe_ final con- 
quest of the kingdom of Arakan, and that the enormous statue of Gaudama 
and the large cannon captured in the Arakanese capital were conveyed as 
trophies to Ava. In 1826, however. Lieutenant B. Browne of the Artillery 
reported the pass as altogether impracticable for troops or for laden cattle. 
This officer started from Pa-doung on the 23rd March and reached Toung-goop 
on the 2nd April, having made eleven marches. The first six, over numer- 
ous inferior heights, brought the party to the foot of the mountains which 
were found to be very precipitous and difficult of ascent. A barometrical 
observation made at the top of the pass gave the elevation as about 4,000 
feet above the level of the last stream crossed. Both on the eastern and 
the western sides the supply of water was found to he most precarious and 
scanty. After the annexation of Pe^ the then Governor-General, Lord 
Dalhousie, directed the construction of a good military road across this pass, 
which was soon reported to he so far complete that a horseman could ride 
along the whole length of it at any pace. The work was continued year by 
year and the path widened and gradually metalled hut, owing mainly to the 
increased facilities of communication on the Irrawaddyriver, the road hasbeeu 
somewhat neglected and in 1868-69 was reported as “ not being a road at all 
except for pack buUocks”. On this road is Gnyoung-gyo where an endeav- 
our has been made to form a sanatarium for the Thayet-myo garrison. 

In the first of the four tracts alluded to above, vis., Pa-doung, there are 
few rivers of any importance most of the streams being 

Eivers. mountain torrents which reach the Irrawaddy before 

they have time and distance to gather strength and volume. The northern 
half is drained by the Tha-nee system consisting of three larger and 
innumerable smaller rivers. The southern half, with the exception of a 
small area on the south-east, by the Tha-le-dan system, so namtid from its 
two main channels ; and the triangular space confined between the Irrawaddy 
stream on the east, the Akouk-toung spur on the south and the Kyaw-kan-lan 
spur on the north-west, by the Kha-wa. 

The Tha-nee rises in the extreme north-west angle and flows E. S. E. 
for about 25 miles, in a valley south of the spur forming the northern houn- 
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dary, wlien, roiin^ the spur wliicli bounds the valley on the 

south, it turns southward and 20 miles further on, having received the 
waters of the Bhoo-ro and the Kyouk-bhoo, joins the Irrawaddy at Pai-gyee. 
In the rains small boats can ascend as far as Za-yat-hla, a short distance 
above the mouth of the Bhoo-ro. The Bhoo-ro rises in the Arakan mountains 
to the south of the source of the Tha-nee and flows south-east for 35 miles 
in a valley parallel to the valley of that river and separated from it by a long 
spur, when it falls into the Tha-nee near the village of Gnyoung-beng-tha. 
Its bed is rocky and its banks are steep and, except during the rains, it is 
not navigable by boats. The Kyouk-bhoo rises considerably south of the 
source of the Bhoo-ro and has an easterly course to the Tha-nee which it 
joins a few miles from the bank of the Irrawaddy. It is navigable during the 
rains but only by small boats. South of the Kyouk-bhoo is a long spur 
which reaches down to the river bank, forming the southern limit of the 
northern system and the rains which fall on the western and south-western 
hills are carried to the Irrawaddy by the Tha-le-dan streams which rise in 
the Arakan mountains and unite near the village of Ma-toung, 17 miles from 
the village of Tha-le-dan where their united waters reach the main river. 
The southern branch is not navigable by boats but the northern or main 
branch can be used during the rains by large boats as far as the village 
of Hlay-goo; thus far the banks are moderately steep and the bed is 
sandy, Down these streams are brought large quantities of teak timber. 
The south-east corner is cut off from the rest by a spur which runs north- 
east from the Doo-gyo hill on the southern confines of the district to the 
Irrawaddy and is drained by the KJaa-wa which has a short north-easterly 
course to the village of Htoon-bho ; in the height of the rains boats can 
ascend for a few miles. 

The second tract, the mountainous country east of the Irrawaddy and 
north and north-east of the town of Prome, is drained by the Na-weng 
system of rivers of which the most important are the South Na-weng 
falling into the Irrawaddy at Prome and its tributaries the North Na-weng, 
the Khyoung-tsouk and the Teng-gyee. 

The North Na-weng rises in the Pegu Eoma. It first takes a north- 
westerly course to near the village of Aing-won where it turns west and then 
flows past Lek-khoop-peng, then running S. S. W. through a large forest- 
covered but comparatively flat tract of country it joins the South Na-weng. 
From the mouth for some distance upwards the banks are moderately steep 
and the bed is sandy, but its character soon changes and the bed becomes 
rocky and the banks very steep. To the south-west of the source of the North 
Na-weng and at the junction of the Tsa-ra and Pa-douk spurs is that of the 
Khyoung-tsouk ; this river, after flowing in a north-westerly direction for 
some distance, turns S- W. and, uniting with the Gway-khyo, joins the South 
Na-weng near the village of Kliyoung-khwa. It is not navigable by boats 
but teak timber which is found at its source is floated down it in the rains. 
The bed is sandy and muddy and the banks are steep. The South Na-weng 
rises in the main range of the Pegu Eoma and flows in a south-westerly 
direction till it leaves the hiUy country when it joins the Teng-gyee and 
turns west, gradually curving to the S. W., till it reaches the Irrawaddy. 
In the lower portion of its course the bed is sandy but in the higher portion 
rocky. The Teng-gyee also rises in the Pegu Eoma mountains and taking 
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first f) north-westeiiv and then a westerly course it falls into the South 
first a . jg entering the flatter country which intervenes 

S the s™ ol the mcriame. Though oH the* 
riws are to a certain extent navigable by boats yet they are at present niam y 
* qq the routes bv which the valuable timber lountl coveung tlie 

Sii“h“ch they rise id amongrf they is flouted do,m to 

L tamsuddy to be raited »t the mouth of the N«g- 

The Shwe-doung township, between the Iiiawaddy and tnc 707*^’ 
hills has no large rivers; the only one which need be nientiouod is the 
Kvoon which drains the valley between the Prome and the hho-lan 
Mils and ling through rice fields almost throughout its whole length, 

falls So rSwaMy Lar the village of Shwe-gyo-goon. just below the 

**'ihe®Xln?“water of the extensive plain country lying between the 
Pegu Eoma and the Prome hills south of the latitude .of_ Proipe is collected 

in numerous streams which form, what may for S 

Myit-ma-Hia system. The Zay, rismg close to the southein wall of Ea- 
thlv-myo or Tha-re-khettra, the capital of the ancient Imigdom ot Piome 
with it the drainage of the country on eith^ bank, flows 
southwai 4 by the foot of the Prome hills between flat banks and 
over a muddy bottom, here and there widening out into a morass, and 
ttnged with rice fields, till it reaches the northern end of the Lng-ma 
swaLp. To the west, owing to the proximity of the Prome lulls, the streams 
are mere rivulets, but to tbe eastward there are three sub-systems oi (haul- 
age The Shwe-lay rises in the northern comer of the valley l)ouude(M)n 
the south by the Tsheng-lan spur and flowing in a north-westerly ‘|^i««tion 
falls into the Mwai-gyo swamp, one of those formed by the Zay. llie .ua- 
thway-kyouk has its 'source in the southern slopes of the tsheng-lan spur 
and flows south-west tfll it reaches the Zay as the Thit-nee-daw, a lew 
miles above the Eng-ma lake. The Tha-dwot rises m the Eee-pa-tshe 
spur, a httle to the south of the Da-thway-kyouk from_ which it is separated 
hv a subsidiary offshoot of the main chain, and running b. b. W. falls into 
the Too which unites the Zay with the Shwe-lay or Wai-gyee. On leaMng 
the Eng-ma swamp the Zay assumes the liame of Myit-ma^Lha wiuen it 
retains in this district and for some distance beyond, event-iiaily be^com- 
ing the Hlaing and from Eangoon to the sea the Rangoon river . Run- 
ning up north-east between the Nee-pa-t she and the lan-domig spur, 
which here forms tbe boundary of the district, is a valley down winch 
the Shwe-lay. This river rises in the lower slopes of the main range oi the 
Pegu Roma as the Shwe-lay, a designation which it retains till it enters the 
champaign country ; here it is called the Wai-gyee until it nears the village 
ofWek-poot, a name it assumes and retains until it receives that of .lihyoon- 
khyoon-gya which it carries with it to its junction with the Myit-ma-km 
Prom its mouth to the village of Tha-bye-poung-gyeo it is navigable dunng 
the rainshy moderate sized hoatsbut west of the P oimg-day plains it is choked 
by sand and rubbish. The Kyat rises in the Henzada (iharrawaddy) dis* 

. . trict, where it is known as the Toung-gnyo, and in the latter portion ol 
its course forms the boundary between Prome and Henzada (.Iharra- 
waddy). The Poungday plains, lying between these two streams, the 
Wai-gyee and the Kyat, on the north and south and the Myit-ma-kha on 
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the west, are intersected bj nnmeroM anastomosing channels, nearly or 
qiiite dry in the dry season and filled in the rains. Considerable damage 
is often done by the debris brought down from the forests on the nionntain 
slopes gradually collecting in the two main drainers of this part of the 
country, the Wai-gyee and the Kyat, and choking either or both. The 
rush of water is forced either over or through the banks of the dammed-up 
stream and spreads over the rice fields into some other course which the 
following year in its turn gets choked and, overflowing, sends another 
year’s rains to wash away the now dried and decayed refuse which had 
originally barred the passage in the old channel or to cut a new one in the 
soft soil of the plain. Owing to the obstructions thus caused to the floating 
out from the Shwe-lay forests of the teak timber felled therein the Torest 
department in 1860 cleared out a canal to join the Shwe-lay and the Myit- 
ma-kha and to avoid a spot in which, west of Poung-day, the former was 
rendered useless for timber floating puiposes by having silted up. Two other 
streams were left untouched as it was feared that some parts of the country 
reljing partly on the inundations for their rice crops might he laid dry and 
that others lower dowm might be flooded. 

Of lakes properly so called the district has but two, the Eiig-ma and 
the Shwe-doung Myo-ma. The Dee-doot swamp on the 
east bank of the Irrawaddy is a depression in the plains 
receiving its yearly supply of water from the overflow of the Irrawaddy ; in 
the rains it is seven feet deep but in the hot season it is dry. The Nga- 
pyaw-daw, Peng-lay-dien and Ngwe-gy aw are little else than morasses formed 
by the overflow of the Zay over its low and sedgy banks ; they have some 
nine feet of water in them during the rains hut are almost dry at all other 
seasons. The Shwe-doung Myo-ma or Theng-bhoo lake is on the east bank 
of and close to the Irrawaddy opposite to the town of Padoung, and is iwu 
miles long and one mile wide in its broadest part. In the dry season it 
has seven feet of water and in the rains, when the Irrawaddy aids the 
rainfall in filling it, fifteen ; at this period it spreads out and, joining a 
line of morasses (dry except during this portion of the year) which 
stretches behind the large village of Kyee-thay, it unites with the Eng*pya 
in the south. This is of much the same character ; it is two and a half 
miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide and communicates with the 
Irraw'addy in the rains. The Eng-ma lake is an extensive marsh lying 
to the east of the Prome line of hills, about 10 miles long and four broad 
in its widest part: during the rains it is a large sheet of water 
and about 12 feet deep; in the dry weather it is almost without water 
and is covered with reeds and long grass. The Zay enters ^ at its 
northern and the Myit-ma-kha, the head-waters of the Hlaing or Bangoon 
river, leaves it at its southern end. 

The forest tracts in Prome may he divided into three great groups : 

one on the west of the Irrawaddy, one in the north-east 

Foxestfs. district on the hiUs drained by the Na-weng, and. 

one in the south-east on the hills drained by the Shwe-lay. The country 
drained by the Tha-nee and the Tha-le-dan, though possessing fewer teak 
localities than the more northern part of the Province, has some wliicii 
are exceedingly valuable. The spur dividing the two systems of ciraiiiage 
alluded to above is covered with fine large teak trees, and the teak at the 
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sources of the Kyouk-hlioo, the most southern of the main feeders of the 
Tha-nee, is of fine growth in the small valleys and on the lower slopes of 
the hills but on the brow of the ridges it is low-branched and crooked. 
It is certain that under the Burmese rule and during the first years of 
British occupation this part of the country yielded very considerable 
supplies of planks and of squared logs. Kyan-liheng and Myan-oung, both 
in the Henzada district, are the places to which the timber was generally 
taken. The numerous large Burmese boats, for the building _ of which 
Kyan-kheng is noted, were, it is asserted, mostly constructed with timber 
from these forests. The fact that these tracts were once worked extensively 
is apparent from the large number of fuU-sized stumps counted in 
1857 — 59, viz. 240 in a square mile in the north and 560 in the same area 
in the south. About 40 square miles is the area of the teak localities on 
this bank of the Irrawaddy in this district and 200 the number of first 
class trees per square mile. 

The two tracts on the east of the Irrawaddy are of the same character 
and differ mainly in the extent to which they have been worked. Between 
the Pegu Eoma mountains and the river are large stretches of country, 
generally running north and south at the foot of the hills, covered with Eng 
(Dipterocarpus) forest, in which the principal trees are, besides Eng from 
which the name is taken, Thit-ya {Shorea obtiim), Eng-gyeug {rentacme 
Siamensis) and Thit-tsee (Melanorrhosa tisitatissma). Below those arc 
the lower mixed forests and above them the more important dry or upper 
mixed forests, in which are found Teak {Tectona grandis) and other valuable 
timber. Teak occurs all over the eastern hills in more or less abundance, 
and the average annual yield smee the three-year permit system was 
introduced in 1862 has been about 10,000 logs.* The north-eastern tracts 
on the Na-weng and its feeders, in some of which there are rocky ob- 
structions, have been far more freely worked than those to the soutla ; so 
much so indeed that it is necessary to proceed one or two marches into 
the hUls to reach really valuable teak localities, a fact which is accounted 
for by the vicmity of the town of Prome and by the facility with which, 
in the rains, timber can be brought down the Na-weng which in the lower 
part of its course is perfectly clear. 

The Shwe-lay forests have been much better preserved owing to the 
river of that name being blocked up with sand and rubbish in the plains 
to the west of Poung-day. Since the occupation of the country by the 
British and the formation of a separate forest department which can control 
the working of the forests and prevent them from bemg exhausted, a canal 
has been constructed to avoid the obstruction and thus to open up these 
tracts which are probably some of the richest in Pegu, the area covered 
with teak being estimated at 95 square miles, and the average number of 
first class teak trees per square mile (in 1867—59) at 2,000. Some parts are 
still richer, one forest near the village of Gyo-beng-aing, first noticed by the 
ttien Assistant Commissioner of Tharrawaddy, Captain (now Colonel) David 
Brown, havmg an extent of six square miles and containing, in 1857, 21,202 
mst class trees or 8,633 per square mile. A disadvantage in these Shwe- 
lay forests is the want of water in the dry season. 

• Ms system has heen abandoned 'and the forests of the province Me~worked by the 
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worshippers strike with the butt end of deer’s antlers lying in readiness 

w£ Gaudama was travelling about preaching his religion he arrived 
near the present town of Prome and landed on an island called /eng-gyan 
Xre he was accosted by a Naga or dmgon who begged tor three ot tho 
preacher’s hairs that he might enslunne them m a pagoda. 1 ho sage 
1-efused, saying that the glory of buildmg a pagoda on that Jo coitam 
his relies was reserved to Be-zee-ka and la-lee-ka, two biotheis then 
T,t Tha-htoon near the present town of Matilmam. Ihe dragon theie- 
unon presented Gaudama with an emerald box praymg_ that at least 
hfinight be allowed to contribute the receptacle m which the sacrod 
hairs would he placed. Accepting the box Gaudama placed m it 
the hairs of his head and by Ms supernatural power paused it to lodge 
‘^moBRst the branches of a tree on the bank whe.re it shone like hie. 
Tdere it was found by the brothers who finally, after much discussion 
and search for a suitable place, guided by the prophecy tha,t the capital 
of a floTirishiiig kingdom should he founded close by, selected the hill on 
which the Shwe Tshan-daw stands and depositing the emerald box on 
seven ingots of gold erected over it a pagoda seven feet high, beven days 
later after they had returned to their own coimtry, the pagoda sank into 
the earth and disappeared. Many years later king Dwot-ta-boung earnestly 
desired that the relics might be restored and in answer to his wish 
the pagoda reappeared and the king repaired it. Successive kings and 
governors added to and embellished it hut it was not until comparatively 
of late years that it assumed its present proportions. In 1753 A.l). Aloung- 
bhoora'had it regilt. In 1841 A.D. king Koon-houng Mong, better known 
as prince Tharrawaddy, had it thoroughly repaired and regilt and snr- 
moimted it with a new htee or crown of iron, gilt and studded with jewels, 
the diameter of the base of which was ten feet. In 1842 A.D. the carved 
roofs over the northern and western approaches were put up by Moung 
Toot-gyee, the governor. In 1858 A.D. it was again put in repair at an 
estimated’ cost of Es. 76,800 raised by public subscription by an influen- 
tial inhabitant of Prome named Moung Tha-shwe, and a few yeai’s ago it 
was regEt at a cost of Es. 25,000 also raised by public subscription by 
Moung Shwe An. The annual festival, when the pagoda is visited by 
thousands of pious Booddhists, is held in Taboimg, corresponding to March. 

The Shwe-nat-daw pagoda some 14 miles south of the town of Prome 
is built on the high ground, forming the northern end of the chain of 
low hiHs which traverse the Shwe-doung township from north to south : 
immediately below it is a small plain where assemble annually, during 
the early portion of the year, vast crowds of people, sometimes as many 
as 20,000, from all quarters who come for tho eight days’ festival hut 
nominaEy to worship at the pagoda. Living for the time in temporary 
sheds or huts and occupying their time in buying and selling, in looking 
on at wrestling matches and theatrical representations eondueted, as they 
always are in Burma, in the open air and in other ainusoiueuts, the 
scene represents a fair in which the serious business is religious worship. 
The pagoda profusely gilt and of great height is a conspicuous object for 
some distance and completely fearfs the line of smMl pagodas stretch- 
ing southward on the crest of me ridge. The palm-leaf history relates 
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that the Shwe-nat-daw was originally built by Tsan-da-de-wee, half- 
sister and wife of Dwot-ta-bonng, the founder of the Prome kingdom who 
reigned from 443 B.C, to 372 B.C. On one of her jommeys the queen 
came to Nat4omig and w^as told that it was so called because the hill 
(toting) was surmounted by the image of the tutelary Nat of the neighbour- 
hood. The queen obtained from her husband two of the six relies of 
Gaudama which he had miraculously received and from the E.aha-nda l4 
more and enclosing them in a golden box she buried them on the summit of 
the hill and built over them a pagoda 22 1 feet high. King Dwot-ta-boung 
granted to the pagoda and set apart from secular uses for ever the whole space 
round it on which its shadow fell between sunrise and sunset and directed 
that a grand festival should be held there annually on the full moon of Ta- 
boung (March) . Centuries later Thee-ha-thoo, son of Taroop-pye-nieng, who 
established his capital at Prome, repaired the structure and raised its height to 
66 feet. About the middle of the sixteenth century Ta-beng-shwe-htee, king 
of Toung-ngoo, who had conquered Prome, added to the pagoda and increased 
its height. Since then it has been more than once repaired and regilt. 

The early history of the once flourishing kingdom of Prome, like that 
of the other states which now form portions of British 

History. Burma, is veiled in obscurity. Eecords purporting to be 
exact exist but, confessedly written long after the occurrences which they 
profess to relate, fact and fable are interwoven into such an intricate web 
that it is impossible to disentangle the true from the false. The task of 
discriminating between authentic statements and the embellishments added 
by historians more patriotic than truthful is rendered still more difficult, 
if not indeed, as regards the early periods, impossible, by the great dis- 
crepancies found in records dealing with the same periods but compiled by 
chroniclers of different nationalities. 

It is most probable that the area of distribution of Gaudama’s relics 
after his death in 543 B.O. marks the limits of his 45 years’ wanderings, yet 
all Burman histories declare that he visited and preached in Burma. The 
Prome histories commence by asserting that during his peregrinations he 
arrived at a mountain a little to the N. W. of the present town and whilst 
looking thence to the south-east over “ a great ocean ” he observed a piece 
of cowdung floating with the current, and at the same time a bamboo rat 
appeared before and adored him. The sage smiled and in answer to a ques- 
tion of his companion Ananda, prophesied thus : This rat at my feet 

shall be born again as D\vot-ta-bouiig and in the 101st year of my religion 
“ he shall found, at the spot where that piece of cowdung now is the large 
'' town of Tha-re-khettra, and in his reign shall my religion spread far and 
'' wide. This shall he preceded by five great signs ; there shall be a terrific 
'' earthquake ; this great ocean shall be suddenly dried up ; this mountain 
'' shall be broken and for a part of it shall be a lake ; a new river shall 
'' appear ; and a new mountain shall be raised up.” Thus not only does 
Gaudama prophesy the five miraculous events and the foundation of the 
town, but lie foresees the establishment of an era dating from his death, 
and by it fixes the time for the fulfilment of his prophecy. Having thus 
connected Prome wdth the great founder of his religion the chronicler 

era of religion was fixed by Ajatasatta or«Ayatathat, kmg of Magadba, in SdS B.O., 
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relates a story intended to proye that Dwot-ta-boiing was of royal lineage. 
In 505 B.C. during the reign of Tha-do, 17th king of Ta-goimg, a town many 
miles up the yalley of the Irrawaddy, news was brought to tlK3 capital tluit 
a monstrous wild boar was deyastating the country to the southward. The 
queen’s brother, who had been declared heir-apparent, was cliargcul to deliver 
the land from this scourge and started in pursuit. The boar first lied 
north-east passing through a narrow passage between two rocks now called 
Wek-weng or '' boar’s entrance,” and then turning south-west and making 
for a large forest on the right bank of the Irrawaddy he crossed that river 
a few miles below the present town of Ee-nan-khyoung. So enormous was 
the animal that he not only forded the river without swimming, but did so 
without wetting more than his feet, whence the name given to the largo 
village at that spot, Wek-ma-tswot or boar not wet.” The Prince pursued 
him hotly and at length overtook and killed him on an island in the river 
a short distance to the north of the present British frontier, now known as 
Wek-hto-kyivoii or ‘‘boar stabbed island.” The Prince having performed the 
duty upon which he had been sent, instead of returning to Ta-goung deter- 
mined on leaving the world. “ The distance which I have travelled,” the 
chronicler makes him say, “ and the number of years that I have been 
“ absent, are very great ; if I return to Ta-goung and tell the king of the 
“ death of the boar he may not believe me ; I might indeed take the carcase 
“ as evidence of the truth of my story, but even then the presents and 
“ honours with which I should be loaded would still be perishable and cndiir(5 
during this transitory life only. No ! I am already advanced in years ; I will 
not return to Ta-goung, but will remam here in the woods and becoming a 
“ hermit will strive after Nirwana and lay up treasures for hereafter.” 
Descending the Irrawaddy he selected as the site for his hermitage a spot 
five or six miles east of the present town of Prome and soon became a 
Eahanda perfect in the six Imids of wisdom.* Although so holy and so 
utterly devoid of passion a daughter was born to him two years later. 
The historian is put to great straits to reconcile this with the holiness and 
continence of the hermit, and can only find an escape from his dilemma 
by resorting to the miraculous. Not far from his retreat was a pool to 
which the recluse went daily for the purposes of nature; a doe which drank of 
the waters gave birth to a human infant and the hermit, hearing its cries, 
proceeded to the spot ; the startled deer bounded into the forest leaving 
the child, a girl, of which the hermit constituted himself the guardian. 
At his prayer milk flowed from his fore and middle fingers and he was thus 
enabled to bring up the infant given to him. Matters went well till his 
daughter, whom he had named Bhe-da-rie, was about 17 years old when 
the holy man, feeling that it was not right for a woman, even his own 
daughter, to live in the hermitage with him, devised a plan for keeping her 
away all day. Making a small hole in a gourd, he gave it to Bhe-da-rie 
and directed her to go to the river daily and fill it to replenish the w^ater-pot 
standing in his cell. The hole was so small that Bhe-da-rio was kept away 
. at the river bank during the whole of each day. 

TUg six kinds of wisdom wMcli are the attributes of a ‘ Ralianda ’ or mortal lit to pass 
mto Uirwana without further transmigrations are (1) the faculty of seeing like a Nat, (2) 
the faculty of hearing like a Nat, (3) creative power, (4 ) knowledge of others’ thoughts, (5) 
freedom from passion and (6) knowledge of one’s own past existences. 
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During the hermit’s absence from Ta-goung two sons had been born to 
his sister and brother-in-law but both blind. The king, Tha-do, directed 
that they should be destroyed but their mother concealed them. Some 
years later Tha-do, discovering the fraud, repeated his order and the two 
lads, who had now reached man’s estate, were placed with some food on a 
bamboo raft and cast loose on the Irrawaddy. Passing near the bank at 
Tsit-kaing a Bhee-loo-ma, or ogress, dropped on to the raft from the over- 
hanging branch of a Tsit tree and floated down the river with them. Day by 
day she robbed them of their food as they sat down to eat. One day just 
as the Bhee-loo-ma was dipping her hand into the dish Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa, 
the elder of the two brothers, seized her and was about to stab her when she 
promised to cure their blindness if they would spare her. To this they agreed 
and she commenced to administer medicines, the raft still floating down 
the river. As the journey continued the cure progressed ;■ opposite the pres- 
ent town of Tsa-leng or “ beginning of light ” they first saw faint glim- 
merings ; lower down, just below the present British frontier, they first 
saw clearly and cried out “ Mo-boon-mye-dai,"’ that is “the sky is as a cover 
“ and the earth is underneath it” ; the place is called Mye-dai to this day. 
Continuing on their way they soon arrived at the spot where Bhe-da-rie was 
endeavouring to fill her gourd. Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa taking it from her 
enlarged the hole with his dagger and the gom’d then rapidly filling she 
carried it to her father and related what had happened. The old man sent 
for the two princes, Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa and Tsoo-la-tham-ba-wa, and finding 
that they were his nephews gave Bhe-da-rie to wife to the elder. This was 
in the year 60 of the era of religion or 464 B.C. On the night of the mar- 
riage Gaudama’s prediction was partially fulfilled : there was a terrific earth- 
quake, the sea was dried up, the waters forming a lake near the foot of the 
hill on which the Booddha had stood, a new river — now called the Na-weng — 
appeared, and a new mountain rose up perpendicularly in a plain. 

Three tribes wandering from the east now arrive at Prome and quarrel 
as to the possession of the site for a settlement. The Kan-ran and Thek, being 
beaten, move further westward into Arakan, and the Proo or Pyoo remain and 
elect a woman as chief. In some histories an account is given of this queen 
obtaining from the aborigines a grant of as much land as could be enclosed 
within an ox-hide and, like Dido, cutting the hide into strips. The Pyoo 
were soon engaged in disputes with their neighbom-s and at last had to beg for 
the assistance of Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa and of his brother Tsoo-la-tham-ba-wa, 
the former of whom married the Pyoo sovereign. After reigning for six years 
Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa died leaving two children, an mfant son by Bhe-da-rie 
and a daughter by the Pyoo queen : he was succeeded by his brother Tsoo-la- 
tham-ba-wa who married Bhe-da-rie and after a reign of 35 years was followed 
by his nephew and step-son Dwot-ta-boung. Dwot-ta-boung married his 
half-sister Tsan-da-de-wee, daughter of Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa and the Pyoo 
queen and, all the five events predicted by Gaudama having taken place, 
shortly afterwards founded the city of Tha-re-khettra or Ra-thay-myo_onthe 
spot where his grand-father the hermit lived and his mother, his wife 
and himself were born. The date of the foundation of this city can be 
fixed with some certainty, for some of the histories of Prome — all of which 
agree in giving 101 of the Booddhist religious era as the date — sta4e 
that it was in the first year after the first great Booddhist council ; and this, 
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it is knomi from perfectly independent testimony, took place circa 443 B.C. 
Tsoo-la-tliam-ba-va must, tkerefore, Have succeeded Ms brother in 478 B.C., 
and Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa have become head of the Pyoo tribe in 484 B.C. 

Tha-re-khettra was situated five or sis miles east of the present town 
of Prome and was, according to the annalists, sinrounded by a wall 40 miles 
in length with 32 large and 23 small ga^tes and filled with splendid build- 
ings including three royal palaces with handsome gilt spires. About 
the beginning of the second century of the Christian era the town was 
abandoned and fell into ruins, but the remains of massive walls constructed 
with well bmmt bricks 18 inches long by nine wide and four and a half thick, 
the embankments and the pagodas attest that where_ now are some seven 
or eight villages, standing in rice fields and swamps intersected here and 
there by patches and strips of brushwood, was once a large city, the capital 
of a flourishing and powerful kingdom. . 

The next date which can be fixed with any approach to correctness is 
the accession of a king in the twelfth, or according to some historians, in the 
twentieth year of whose reign was held the second great Booddhist council. 
This was called together by Asoka in the twenty-second year of his reign, 
counting from his accession and in the eighteenth counting from his corona- 
tion, and assembled tmder the guidance of the Arahat Mogaliputra in 
241 B.C. 

The Burmese annals are by no means trastworthy and it is not till circa 
90 B.O.* that any statements by historians of other countries can be made 
available as checks on the Prome historians. About that year the sacred 
Booddhist scriptures were reduced into writing in Ceylon and this fact, which 
is noticed in the Burmese palm-leaf chronicles, is stated there to have taken 
place in the seventeenth year of a king named Te-pa. This sovereign, 
who was originally a poor student for the priesthood and was adopted by Ms 
childless predecessor, must thus have ascended the throne circa 107 B.C. He 
is stated to have been the eleventh sovereign since the foundation of the capi- 
tal, but this would give over 40 years as the average length of the reign of 
his predecessors except that of Dwot-ta-boung, who, it is asserted, reigned 
for 70 years. 

The Te-pa dynasty occupied the throne of Tha-re-khettra for 202 years 
or until 95 A.D., when the monarchy was broken up by civil war and 
an invasion by the Kan-ran tribe from Arakan. The last king was Thoo- 
pa-gnya. His nephew Tha-moon-da-riet fled first to Toung-gnyo S.E. of 
Prome ; he then crossed the Irrawaddy to Pa-doung but being still harassed 
by the Kan-ran he went northwards to Meng-doon. He finally reci’ossed the 
Irrawaddy and founded the city of Lower Pagan in 108 A.D. In establishing 
his new Imrgdom he was greatly assisted by a scion of the old Ta-goung race 
of kings named Pyoo-meng-tee, or Pyoo-tsaw-tee who married his daughter 
and afterwards succeeded him. 

Prom about the middle of the 14th to the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury the greater part of the dominions which had been included in tho Pagan 
kingdom was parcelled out amongst a crowd of adventurers from tho Bhan 
states. In about 1365 a descendant of the old Ta-goung dynasty succeeded 
in re-establishing the Burman monarchy but it lasted only a fow years. 

* Dr. Mason says 93 or 94E.0. Sir J. Emerson Tennant in liis Tfrork on Ceylon, 3rd 
Edition, page 376, says in 89 B.C. 
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Ib 1404 Eaiza-dMe-ritj king of the Talaing kingdom on the south, the capital 
of which was at Pegu, invaded Burma and passing by Prome and Mye-dai 
ravaged the country near the capital which was then at Ava. Towards the 
close of the 15ih century the power of the rulers at Ava was so decreased 
that the monarchy may be said to have ceased to exist. Their dominions 
were divided amongst a number of independent Burmanised Shan Tsaw-bwa, 
of whom one was at Toung-ngoo. Thither flocked many Bm^mans and Bood- 
dhist monks, and the rulers and people of Toung-ngoo became more 
thoroughly Burman than the rest of Burma. 

In 1530 A.D. there ascended the throne of Toung-ngoo a monarch who 
is known in history as Meng-tara-shwe-htee, or Ta-beng-shwe-htee. Pour 
years afterwards he commenced his aggressive career by marching on Pegu. 
In two campaigns the power of the Talaing king was broken and he fled to 
Prome. Having subdued the whole of the Talaing country, Ta-beng-shwe- 
htee removed his capital from Toung-ngoo to Pegu. An alliance was 
formed against him by the kings of Ava, Prome and Arakan but their forces 
were cleverly taken in detail by Ta-beng-shwe-htee and his renowned general 
Bhooreng-noung and utterly defeated in the neighbourhood of Prome, which 
surrendered in June 1542 A.D. In the later years of his life Ta-beng-shwe- 
htee is said to have fallen into bad habits from^ associating with a dissipated 
Portuguese adventurer. He was murdered in May 1550 A.D., after a 
glorious reign of only 20 years, in which time he had raised himself from 
being merely Tsaw-bwa of Toung-ngoo to be lord paramount of Pegu, Tenas- 
serim and Upper Burma as far as Pagan and the kings of Burma and Siam 
paying him tribute. He was succeeded by the general to whom much of 
his military success was due, Bhooreng-noung, who in consequence of his 
having taken six white elephants from the king of Siam, assumed the 
title of Tsheng-hpyoo-mya-sheng.* It was not without fighting, however, 
that he obtained possession of the throne. No sooner was Ta-beng-shwe- 
htee dead, than the rulers of Prome and Toung-gnoo, though they were 
Bhooreng-noung’ s own brothers, declared themselves independent and the 
old royal Talaing family again set np its claim to the throne of Pegu. 
Bhooreng-noung speedily reduced his refractory brothers to subjection. 
Commencing with Toung-ngoo he went across from thence to Mye-dai and 
Ma-lwon, and there obtaining a fleet of boats went down by water to Prome. 
Having subdned Prome he went northwards and had nearly reached Ava 
when he was re-called by the intelligence that the Peguans were about to 
attack Toung-ngoo. This attempt he easily frustrated. He now called a> 
family gathering and distributed the provinces of the empire among his 
brothers, making them tributary princes of Martaban, Prome and Toung-ngoo. 

The great king, Tsheng-byoo-mya-sheng, died 1581 A.D., and his vast 
empire shortly afterwards fell to pieces. The seat of government was removed 
after his death to Toung-ngoo, and one of his younger sons, Gnyoung-ran- 
meng^ara, established his capital at Ava. i ^ t 

The second dynasty of Ava kings which was thus established lasted 
for about a century and a half, and was ultimately terminated by an invasion 
from Pegu. The Talaing were driven to revolt by the msgovernment of 
the officers sent down from Ava. They established their independence and 
the second king, Byee-gnya-da-la, invaded the Burman territory, captuied 


* Lord of many white elephants. 
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The population in 1877 was — 

BlirmaES * • . . „ . . . . 264,043 

Talaing . . . . . . * . 5 

Shan . . . . . . . . 1,748 

Ehyeng .. .. V. .. 9,760 

Chinese .. .. .. 229 

Kathay .. .. _ 1,080 

Kareng .. .. .. 2,895 

NatiYes of India .. .. .. .. 2,099 

Ail^others .. .. .. .. 319 

Total .. 282,178 

The Khyeng, a portion of the naountain race which extends far north 

into Upper Burma and westward into Arakan, are found generally in the 
country to the west of the Irrawaddy, though there are some villages on the 
east. When living near the Burmese the men adopt the Burmese costume 
much more readily than the women whose tattooed faces unmistakeahly 
betray their origin.* In the jungle villages the men are rarely tattooed and 
wear as little clothing as possible. If those near the plains are questioned 
they win probably reply that they are Booddhists but then.’ Buddhism is only 
an outward crust ; they follow the example of their Bmman neighbours and 
on the annual pagoda festivals go with the multitude and conform somewhat 
to the Burman customs. As a race they are natm-ally cruel to strangers 
but staunch friends to each other, and a Khyeng dacoit is the embodiment 
of craft and malice ; at the same time more dreaded by the Bxumans than 
any other for his savage cruelties and dishked by the police for his ability, 
aided by the connivance of his friends, to avoid capture. The Shan are 
settlers from the north-east of Ava, a patient, hard-working people, who are 
excellent gardeners ; occasionally, however, they take to robbery but rarely 
in armed gangs. The Eathays, Hindoos by religion, are Manipuris who 
have resided in Prome for many years, brought thither as Burman captives. 
They occupy a distinct quarter of the town between the river and the great 
ShweTshan-daw pagoda and are principally engaged in weaving silk poo-tsho 
and hta-mien, worn by the Burmese and Talaing men and women through- 
out the Province. Owing to the improvements which are being carried out 
in Prome many have gone south to Shwe-doung, Kyee-thay and other 
villages on the east bank of the Irrawaddy. They are found nowhere else 
in British Burma except in Eangoon where there are only 31 of them. 
The Hindoos, Mahomedans and Chinese are immigrants who come merely 
to make money and who are engaged, the first largely in cattle dealing and 
the other two races in trade, settling in the various towns and l^ger villages. 

The total agricultural population was returned as (and this is probably 
nearly accurate) 73,505, of whom 38,340 were males above 20 years 
of age, and the average holding was shewn as 4-42 acres. Thenumber ofper- 
sons dependent upon agriculture was about 73,505, but it is not possible to 


This cnstom of tattooing the face in close lines so as to render it of an almost uniform blue 


colour is dying out — vide stih tit “ Khyeng' 
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more tlian 26-74 per cent, in such an agricultural country is due to the large 
trading towns, Prome with 31,167, Shwe-doung with 12,654 and Poung-day 
with 5,630 inhabitants ; deducting these the percentage of agriculturists to 
the whole population was 68-71. 

The total male and female population according to ages was : — 








Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Not exceediiic; one year 

. • 




■■ 6,448 

0,184 

12,632 

Above 1 year and not exceeding 

6 years 


22,295 

23,422 

45,717 

n <5 

do. 

do. 

12 

n 


21,326 

. 20,302 

41,628 

„ 12 

do. 

do. 

20 

it 


18,076 

17,152 

35,228 

„ 20 

do. 

do. 

30 



22,145 

22,339 

44,484 

„ 30 

do. 

do. 

40 

j) 


20,708 

19,344 

40,052 

40 

do. 

do. 

50 

i» 


13,615 

12,422 

26,037 

„ 50 

do. 

do. 

60 

t) 


7,164 

7,648 

14,812 

„ CO 

.. 

.. 


.. 


6,770 

7,512 

14,282 





Total 

V 

138,547 

136,325 

i 

274,872 


Taking the two sexes between the ages of 20 and 40, which may be assumed 
to include the vast majority of immigrants, the males exceeded the females 
by 2,094, and whilst there were more female children between one year and 
six yeaa-s old there are more boys born than girls. 

According to the official returns the number of inhabitants have 
been in ; — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under 12. 

Over 12, 

Under 12. 

Over 12. 

1871 

52,669 

76,379 

60,793 

72,614 

■ '251,455 

1872 

47,168 

82,120 

46,914 

80,955 

257,157 

1873 

50,069 

86,397 

49,928 

88,478 

274,872 

1874 

47,307 

86,844 

46,967 

84,949 

266,067 

1875 

45,924 

89,367 

45,530 

87,190 

268,011 

1876 

46,258 

89,185 

45,547 

86,870 

1 

267,860 


Thus according to the annual retm-ns the males exceed the females 
both under and over twelve. 

The largest product of the district is rice and this is cultivated mainly 

Aeriouitoe of champaign country which stretches 

southwards from about the town of Prome and extends 
from the western slopes of the Pegu Eoma to the Irrawaddy, forming the 
Poung-day and _ Shwe-doimg townships, and is intersected by two narrow 
ranges of low hiUs ; there is some rice land fm-tlier north and on tho west 
bank of the Irrawaddy but here the cultivation is mainly garden and 
toungya. The grain is soft and is unsuited for a long sea voyage and is 
usually consumed in tho district and other parts of tho province or is 
exported northwards to Mandalay. Owing to the opening of tho Bailway, 
however, a considerable quantity will now no doubt be brought south to 
supply the Ghma and Straits markets. Tobacco is grown on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy after the river has fallen : the area shews no tendency to 
mcrease. Cotton is sown on the hiU sides and is used for local consump- 
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tion and is partially cleaned in Prome and sent down to Eangoon for export, 
sometimes mixed with the shorter-stapled kind from Ui^per Burma which is 
brought to Prome to be cleaned. Near Prome and on the hills opposite are 
numerous fruit gardens, the custard apple inedominating ; no less than 593 
acres are planted with this tree in the whole district, and 10,231 acres with 
mixed fruit trees, cocoanut, palm and betel-nut trees numbering some 
142,000. The toungya system of cultivation, called y/moTW in Chittagong, is 
extensively adopted, the estimated area so worked in 1876-77 being about 
9,291 acres ; in no other district except Shwe-gyeng in Tenasserim is it so 
large and nowhere in such a high proportion to the whole area. This system, 
which is justifiably objected to as wasteful, is carried on on the hill sides by 
the Kareng, Yabaing and the poorer Burmans who cannot afford to purchase 
cattle for ploughing in the plains. This system is not peculiar to Burma ; it 
was or is general in Assam, in the hiUs of Central India and in Mysore where 
it is called coomree. A portion of the forest is cleared, varying in extent 
according to the number of the family engaged in the cultivation. The timber 
is felled jn the early part of the dry season and left to dry ; just before the 
rains it is fired and the logs and brushwood reduced to ashes. The ground 
being thus cleared, and the soil enriched aU that is necessary is to await 
the first fall of rain and then to sow the rice, oil-seed or cotton, the first 
and last often sown together, in which case the rice which ripens about 
October is then cleared away and the cotton allowed to hold the ground 
till it ripens its capsules in March. After this the toungya becomes waste. 
One peculiar land of injury caused by toungya is the over-luxuriant 
growth of the dense forest that in most cases immediately occupies the 
soil, fertilized by the large amount of ashes and not yet exhausted by the 
single harvest it has yielded. In some respects the toungya system may 
have its advantages. In this district, especially on the dry hills near the 
Na-weng, the burning of the trees and slnubs for toungya cultivation does 
not create a mass of low dense forest as in the other parts of the province ; 
on the contrary the fertilizing effect of the ashes has the opposite effect for 
an unusual number of young trees are found on deserted toungya among 
which there is generally a due proportion of teak. 

The area under each principal crop in each year, since Thayet was 
formed into a separate district, has been, in acres : — 


Yeab. 

- 1870-71 . . 


Eemarfes. 


150,793 

152,032 

152,540 

153,330 

150,951 

154,296 


569 

533 

1,340 

1,755^ 

10 

40 


2,036 

2,266 

2,270 

2,144 

1,677 

X 7AQ 


29,158 

16,676 


2,667 

2,437 

2,923 

9 


11,020 
7,186 
11,270 
to 79. 


182,580 


169,892 
166,904 
166,887 


There were also 1,894 
acres under cotton. 
Cotton 1,775. 

Cotton 1,529. 

Cotton 18,28. 


1872- 73 

1873 - 74 

1874 - 75 

1875- 76 

tor? a rrn 



Yeae. 

■ 

Buffaloes, 

Cows, Bulls and 
Bullocks, 

1 

1 Ponies. 

1 

bO 

i Sheep and 

1 goats. 

Elephants. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

1870-71 

17,417 

82,948 

774 

10,379 

605 

27 

28,723 

37,737 

1,21.3 

1871-72 

19,702 

82,816 

681 

10,800 

679 

24 

26,256 

29,445 

1,200 

1872-73 

20,814 

85,222 

545 

10,685 

819 

22 

28,592 

31,490 

1,313 

1873-74 

18,584 

84,917 

495 

9,875 

776 

25 

28,027 

31,451 

1,319 

1874-75 

20,085 

87,504 

481 

9,411 

609 

20 

29,838 

32,035 

1,3,'>8 

1875-76 

21,851 

90,123 

501 

9,280 

707 

21 

29,785 

32,084 

1,362 

1876-77 

20,314 

85,222 

546 

10,585 

819 

22 

28,592 

31,490 

1,313 

1877-78 

25,606 

98,871 

523 

10,774 

855 

8 

31,599 

33,485 

1,185 


The average quantity of land held hy each cultivator is seven acres, 
generally in one plot, hut in some eases intersected by other properties. 
In Pa-doung the land is a good deal encumbered, owing probably to its having 
been more thicldy inhabited in former years and to many of the inhabitants 
having crossed the river to Shwe-doung and mortgaged their land to obtain 
funds for trading, but as a general rule the proprietors every where live close 
to the land which they own. 

One of the most important manufactures of this district is silk, 
. . the following account of which is taken from a paper 

anu ao ures. Colonel Horace Browne, then Deputy Commissioner of 
Prome, published in September 1870 Neither the worm nor tho mulberry 
are in^genous to the province, but were, most probably, imported from 
China by the valley of the Irrawaddy and not across the hills from India. 
That this very lucrative manufactm-e is not more generally spread over the 
country has been attributed to the fact that it involves taking the hfe 
of the chrysalis, an act of impiety looked upon with horror by every 
rigid Booddhist ; in fact, the silk growers are nearly all Yabaing, a race 
of the same stock as the Burmese by whom, however, they are looked 
down u|)on, and those who breed silk worms live in villages by themselves 
holding little social intercom-se with their neighboiu’s. The fact that the 
mulberry tree does not grow well on alluvial soil has, it may be presumed, 
something to do with the limited number of silk growers. 

The Burmese mulberry, which has not been identified by any com- 
petent botanist but which has been pronounced not to be the Moms' Indica, 
is a thin lanky shrub throwing out several vertical shoots from near tho 
ground and growing to a height of eight or ten feet. It will not flower 
and is therefore propagated by cuttings. After about three years a 
plantation ceases to bear good and succulent leaves and is then abandoned 
or the plants are uprooted. The shrub is grown principally on the sides 
of hills but a small quantity is planted in alluvial soil by the margins of 
moimtaia streams, though the silk produced in such localities is hiforior 
to that obtained where the mulberry is grown on high land. Tho Burmese 
name for the tree is po-tsa-beng, or silk worms’ food tree”. Should the 
intilborry leaves fail the larvsB are fed on the leaves of the JBToussonctid 
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rtf era {Ma-hlaing-leng, the tree from the bark of which is made the coarse 
Biumese paper called parabaik). The leaves of these two trees are the only 
ones used as food for the silk worm and the silk produced by worms 
fed on the leaves of the latter is, comparatively, worthless. The silk is of 
a very rough and inferior description, admirably adapted for the manufac- 
ture of the strong coarse silks so universally worn by the natives of the 
country, and sells at about five or six rupees a pound in the local 
market. In 1855 its value in the English market was estimated by the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce at about haK of this price. The price of 
the raw silk when brought to the markets on the river’s bank varies 
from Es. 4-8-0 to Es. 7 per lb., the average price being about Es. 5-12-0 
per lb. 

The method pursued is rude and careless in the extreme. All the 
processes are carried on in the ordinary bamboo dwelling-houses of the 
country which are smoke-begrimed and dirty. The larvae and cocoons 
share the accommodation with the family of the house-owner, and live 
and thrive in close proximity to the place where the culinary and other 
domestic operations of the household are carried on. The plant of a 
Burmese silk filature is simple and inexpensive, consisting simply of (a) 
a set of flat trays with slightly raised edges, made of strips of bamboos 
plaited, from two to four feet in diameter ; (b) some neatly made 
cu’clets of palm leaves three or four inches in diameter ; (c) some strips of 
coarse cotton cloth ; (d) a common cooking pot ; (e) a small bamboo reel ; 
and (/) a two-pronged fork. As soon as the females are impregnated the 
males are thrown away and the females are placed within the palm-leaf 
circlets on a sheet of coarse cotton cloth two or three feet square, to 
which the eggs adhere and which thus becomes covered with circular 
cartoons of eggs. These when sold fetch about two annas each. When 
the moths have laid aU their eggs, which takes them about a day to do, 
they are thrown away and the pieces of cloth are wrapped up and left to 
themselves. About the eighth day the eggs are hatched, the cloths are 
then opened and the larvae are swept by a feather on to a tray. The pro- 
duce of one circular cartoon wiU, when the worms are full grown, more 
than fill a large tray two or three feet in diameter. About 12 hours after 
they are hatched the worms are fed with finely chopped pieces of the 
tenderest mulberry leaves, and are so fed for the first four or five days, 
when they shed their skins. After this change they requh-e plenty of strong 
leaves and, beyond being supplied with food, they receive little or no care. 
No attention is paid to cleanliness, the frass and remnants^ of leases being 
left in the tray ; the larv® bear very rough handlmg, being scraped up» 
and tossed about in handfuls when they are moved. Their only enemy is 
the ichneumon fly, and when such a fly has deposited its eggs m the body 
of a larva, which soon gives sign of what has occurred, the worm is thiOTn 
away. To protect the larvae the trays are generally kept covered. ihe 
larvie after 30 days, dming which they moult four times, we ready to 
Bpin their cocoons. The ripe ’’ ones are picked out by the hand and 
thrown in heaps on to a small tray in which they are conveyed to the 
cocooning tray. This is three or four feet in diameter and within it is 
a large ribbon of plaited bamboo a couple of inches wide, wound round and 
round in a spiral with its edge on the tray. The larvso are taken up in 
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handfuls and scattered over the tray with as httlc care as if they were so 
many grains of corn. They attach their cocoons, which are completed in 
24 hours, to the spiral. The cocoons are torn off the plaited bamboo rib- 
bon and thrown into baskets and two or three days later are placed in 
a common pot to simmer in water over a slow fire. Above the pot are 
placed a pair of cross sticks from which a bamboo reel is snspciided and 
beside the pot is a wooden cylinder toning on a pivot. Some filaments 
of silk are caught and draTO out of the pot, run over the bamboo reel 
and fastened to the cylinder. The reeler (generally a woman) with an 
iron fork in one hand and the handle of the cylinder in the other, keeps 
catching up the filaments in the pot with the fork and reeling them on to 
the cylinder. The thread produced is coarse and dn-ty, and is mixed with 
bits of pupse and other refuse, all of which go with the silk on to the 
cylinder. When the silk is exhausted from the pot the larvae are taken 
out and Med in oil for the dinner of the hoimehold. 

The cocoons left to produce the imaginse are ready in about eight 
days. As the moths emerge they are put in large covered trays for a day 
that the males may feeimdate the females, when the males are thrown 
away and the process is again gone through. The cocoons from which 
the moths emerge are not thrown away, but from them a coarser silk is 
spun which fetches one-third of the price of that obtained from tho 
The length of the different stages is : — 

Days. 

-ill cold weather 11, 


undamaged cocoons. 


Eggs 

LarYfie 

Cocoon 

Imago 


BO 

8 

1 


47— or in cold weather 50. 


The silk growers are quite ready to adopt any measures, whether the intro- 
duction of new breeds of silk worms or the improvement of their machinery, 
which may be expected to be profitable. 

The weaving of silk, of which a large quantity is exported, is principally 
carried on in Prome and Shwe-doung, hut not by any means in those towns 
only : a loom usually forms part of every Burman’s household furnito’e and 
is worked by the female members of the family. The best cloths are 
woven from imported Chinese silk, which is more expensive than the native 
grown, the first costing Es. 36 and the second Es. 22 for a viss (3'G5 lbs.). 
The weavers usually buy the silk raw, wind the threads off clear, twist them 
by means of a wheel and make the resulting thread up into hanks : they then 
boil it in soap and water and dye it of the desired colour, after which they 
reel it off again: these operations, for a viss or 3-65 lbs. of silk, take fifteen, 
ten, two, one, five, and one day respectively, and 21 days more are employed 
m weaving it into a saleable fabric. _ This quantity of silk would weave 
into five men’s waist cloths for ordinary wear which would sell at about 
Es. 13 a piece. A hta-mien or woman’s dress is prepared and woven in 
the same way, but different persons weave the centre part and tho lower por- 
tion. One viss of silk will produce 30 centres, each about four feet six inches 
in length, woven each in one day, and selling for about Es. 2-4-0. Of the 
bottoms six feet can be woven in one day, and these cost about Es. 1-12-0 
each. The Kathay in Prome and the inhabitants of some of tbe villages 
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in the district, especially Kyee-thay, are noted for their silk piece-goods, 
soBaetimes as many as 24 shuttles being required for the pattern being 
, workedv 

In the town of Prome, and there only in this district, are made large and 
highly ornamented boxes used for keeping Bmrmese palm-leaf books, in 
monasteries especially. The box is made of teak and when planed and 
the carpentering finished it is covered with a mixture of wood-oil and 
sifted teak saw dust which is allowed to dry ; the uneven parts are then 
smoothed down and the box is covered with a preparation composed of 
finely sifted burnt rice-husk, wood-oil and rice water. When this is dry 
it is rubbed down with a smooth stone and cocoanut husk and water, and 
is again rubbed with wood-oil. It is again fined dowm and put^ in the sun, 
and when quite dry receives another coat of wood-oil after which it is put 
away in the shade ; it is again washed, exposed to the sun, smeared with 
wood-oil and put away to £y. It is now ready for decoration. Figures 
and flowers are drawn upon it profusely in wood-oil, and a kind of 
gold size; it is then washed in the sun with boiled wood-oil and rubbed 
with cotton wool, after which gold leaf is evenly applied all over it and gently 
washed with water when it comes away from all the unfigured parts. 

A coarse kind of brown sugar is made in the Shwe-doung and Maha- 
tha-maii townships from the juice of the palm tree. The tari drawn in the 
morning is at once boiled to prevent fermentation and is then collected in 
large pots and boiled again, with continual stirring, till it gets thick when it 
is allowed to cool till it can be rolled into lumps with the hands or spread 
upon boards to dry. The price varies fromEs. 20 to Es. 22-8-0 per 100 viss 
(365 lbs.) The pots, both for drawing off tari from the tree, which cost 
about Es. two the 100, and for boiling the sugar, which cost about Rs. 10 the 
100, are made in the dry season in Prome and Shwe-doung ; when a good 
workman will realize a profit of about Es. 100. In 1877 there were 500 
sugar-boilers. 

Cutch is manufactured in large quantities in the more wooded townships^ 
of Shwe-lay, Maha-tha-man and Pa-doung throughout the greater portion of 
the year : in the hot weather the work ceases. Three men generally work 
together, selecting a spot where water is easily obtainable and Acacia eatechi 
trees abound. One man is employed in cutting down the trees ^and in driv- 
ing the buffaloes that drag them close to the furnace, another in taking off 
the outside wood and in cutting the heart into chips, and the third in attend- 
ing to the fires and boiling the chips down. The chips are put into pots 
holding about 10 viss, or four and a half gallons, each and these are filled up 
with water and the whole boiled for about 12 hours. When the water 
is boiled down to one-half of its original quantity the chips are taken 
out and the liquor is poured into large iron pans and again boiled 
and stirred till it attains the consistency of syrup; the pans are then 
taken off the fire and the stirring continued till they are cool when 
the contents are spread on leaves in a wooden frame and left for the 
night; in the morning the mass is dry, caked and ready to be cut up 
into pieces for the market. The chips are boiled down twice but there 
iS' not much cutch extracted by the second boiling. The daily outturn 
varies from 86 to 55 lbs. The price varies considerably ; in 1868 it 
was about Rs. 5-12-0 for a maund of 80 pounds, in 1870 about Es. 4-8-0, 

65 
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in 1873 about Es. 2-5-6 and in 1876-77 Es. 2-5-0 wlion it wiiH Rojliiifj; jit 
Es. 9-13-0 in the Eangoon market. It is piirchiisod for export ;nu{ chieti^y 
by Chinamen who send out brokers to the forcists ; a very sniiill (inimiity 
is consumed locally. It is calculated tliat three men \vorki!if> steadily for 
eight months can make about 3,660 lbs. expending for pots, food’ and 
buffaloes, Es. 265. The pots are made chiefly at Weiij^-boo in Cpper 
Burma and are brought down for sale. This manufacture gave oei'upuf.ioii 
to 2,040 persons in 1877-78 and the number of cauldrons in each manu- 
factory averages from three to four. Owing to the wa.st(!fiil nnnnu'r in 
which the forests were worked, the Acacia catechu was yearly getting 
scarcer. This has been checked, no tree can bo feUed without laa-mission 
and a fee of Es. 5 is charged for each cauldron used. The number of 
cauldrons in 1876-77 was 2,443 and 2,282 in 1877-78. 

The actual amount of revenue obtained from this district during tho 
EsTeiiue. Bm’mese time can never be known as no amount was 

fixed but each official was almost entitled to extract as 
much as he could for himself over and above the guota which was due 
to the State and to the Myo-tsa or the person to whom the revenues had 
been allotted. These were fixed and were generally levied according to 
the settlement made by king Bhodaw Bhoora in 1783 and revised in 
1801. pie larger portion of this Imperial revenue, as it may he called, 
was raised _ by a rate on each family, fixed generally by the chief 
local authority but the assessment on each house was left to tho 
Thoogyee. Certain royal lands near Promo were held by a class of persons 
called Lamaing on payment of a rent of half the produce, which was stored 
m the royal granaries at Prome, and they were exempted from all other 
taxation, a Hnd of tenure which existed nowhere else in tho province. Tho 
amount remitted to the capital prior to the second Burmese war was 
Es. 167,960. 

The gross revenue realized during each of the first 10 years after the 
annexation, when Thayet and a small portion of Henzada (Tharxawaddy) 
were included, was, in rupees : — 


Yeas. 

Land 

Bevenue. 

Capitation 

tax. 

Fisheries. 

Excise. 

All other 
items of 
Imperial 
revenue.* 

Total. 

185.5-36 

1856-67 

1867-58 

1858-69 

1869-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

177,165 

201,282 

279,448 

218,662 

261,406 

260,576 

257,076 

266,815 

262,243 

270,364 

144,231 

175,897 

198,039 

206,842 

219,690 

228,840 

278,671 

276,824 

288,187 

302,970 

4,692 

4,972 

6,030 

7,084 

7,764 

8,4X6 

8,766 

8,819 

7,761 

4,107 

29,347 

20,200 

20,460 

16,910 

21,846 

19.350 

17.350 
17,900 
22,560 
24.400 

28,209 

23,i)05 

21,852 

27,207 

<i3,45<) 

05,052 

51,371 

47,092 

(iii.sao 

57,197 



Customs are omitted. 



The local revenues are derived from town funds raised in towns by a rate 
on the houses, from the rent of market-stalls, cattle-pound fees and hues, 
cattle-market fees, &c. and the five per cent, cess fund, an addition of five 
per cent, to the demand for land and fishery revenue, the proceeds of which 
mre devoted in fixed proportions to the support of the village police, the 
rural post, education and local roads. There is also the mumcipal 
fund raised in Prome and administered by the Municipality which is treated 
of elsewhere. The amounts thus raised durmg the three years endmg 
with 1877-78, excluding the local revenue of Prome, were : 

1875-76 .. ES. 7S,421 | 1876-77 •• Bs. 88,360 

‘ 1877-78 .. Es. 63,231. 

The principal towns are : — _ _ _ . , .//icr 

Prome, the head-quarters of the district, which is situated in 18" 47 53 N . 

and 95° 18' 18" B. on the left bank ol the In-awaddy at 
Towns. tijg of the Na-weng on the great north road trom 

Eangoon. It is now the terminus of the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Lailway 


The revenhe arranged under the same heads during 1869-70, the year 
before the division of the district, and during each year subsequently was, in 


rupees 


Yeae. 

Land 

Eevenue. 

Capitation 

tax. 

Fisheries. 

Excise. 

All other 
items of 
Imperial 
revenue. 

Total. 

1869-70 

284,574 

340,069 

9,429 

72,038 

96,345 

803,280 

1870-71 .. 

229,061 

248,988 

7,973 

14,072 

67,618 

567,712 

1871-72 .. 

228,139 

252,028 

8,677 

11,428 

57,905 

558,177 

,1872-73 ^ .. ■' 

227,028 

255,946 

11,811 

40,997 

47,021 

582,803 

1873-74 . . , . 1 

227,652 

258,826 

11,902 

55,412 

46,088 

599,880 

1874-75 . .. ^ .. i 

225,072 

261,632 

14,575 

61,729 

45,423 

608,432 

1875-76 . . 

227,491 ; 

262,364 

12,029 

69,137 

50,388 

621,-109 

1876-77 .. ^ 

231,290 

267,573 

12,405 

74,567 

60,618 

646,353 


The gross revenues and the expenditure on officers of all kinds together 
with the balances available during the last seven years were, in rupees : 


Gross 

Eevenue. 

Cost of 
officers of all 
kinds. 

Balance. 

658,177 

125,424 

422,753 

682,800 

119,091 

462,712 

699,883 

131,626 

467,254 

608,432 

169,181 

449,251 

621,409 

147,703 

473,706 

646,353 

235,790 

410,563 

685,747 

159,137 

426,610 
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To the south and south-east it is dosed in by low 

Ed” a PoHai :™ 

a Baptist chapel and two churehes-one lor the ^ ^ Sicipal 

<»oT)straetion the other for the Eoman Catholics hnibhcd. its piincii a 
manufactures are silk cloths, lai-ge gilt boxes for holding palm-leal books, ai 

in 18° 42' N". and 95° 17' 30" E. is on the left bank of 
the Irrawaddy ^at the mouth of the httle Koo-la stream, eight miles below 
Prome, on the mrth road fromEangoon. It has grown up smee the oc^Fition 
of P^gii by the British from the junction of the two v^ages of Meng-day to the 
north and^Pyouk-tshiep, or more properly Myouk-tshiep, to the south, ljm„ one 

on each sid? of the Koo-la ; the old townof Sl^^-doung, winch has ^ 
a mere vhlage, is some mUes further south. it had a popu 

lationof 8,700 souls, which in 1873 had increased to l^,Co4, and in 18/7 
to 13 588. It is well laid out with roads and has _ a flourishing ba/aai 
and a Court-house where the Extra Assistant Commissioner iii charge ot 
the township of the same name holds his court. Ihe inhabitants aio 
merchants, rice cultivators, weavers and coolies. A large trade is done m 
ri(36 produced in the fertile tract lying to the south and east of the town. 

The local revenue in 1877-78 was Es. 24,989. , , j. „ p 

Pa-doung, in 18° 41' N". and 95° 13' 20'; _E., the head-quarters of 
the township of the same name and of the sub-division, is on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy about 15 miles below Prome on the road across the loung- 
goop pass into Arakan. It is somewhat celebrated m Burm^e history as 
haimg been the place of refuge of Tha-moon-da-net, kmg of Prome, at the 
end of the first century of the Christian era, when the Prome kuigdom was 
destroyed by internal dissensions and by the Kan-ran tribe from Arakan 
and, many centuries later in 1784 A. D., the place of assembly of the 
Burman army which conquered Arakan and annexed it to the Jiuiman 
empire. In both the Anglo-Burman wars there was some fightiiig hcie. 
It is a long narrow town, hemmed in by rice fields^ on one side^ and by the 
Irrawaddy on the other, with one main street running through it along the 
river bank, a portion of the Toimg-goop road. It has never been a large 
place : in 1868 it had a population of 2,866 souls — Burmese, Shan, Khyeng, 
Chinese, and natives of Madras and Bengal — and in 1877 of 2,897. It 
has a bazaar fairly well supplied with the produce of the township, such 
as rice, chillies, onions, tobacco, sessamum, stick-lac, cutch and a kmd of 
matting. A small local revenue of Es. 2,994 was raised in 1877-78. 

Pomg^day, in 18^ 27' 9" N. and 95''^ 34' 49'" E., the head-quariorB of 
the Poung-day sub-division of the district, is situated in extensive lieo plains, 
between the Wai-gyee and Kyat rivers on the north and south, 83 miles 
south-east of Prome, on the main road from Eangoon to the north where the 
old road from Ta-pwon in the Henzada district joins it, and on the Eailway. 
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It lias a good bazaar and a Conrt-lioiise in which the Assistant Commis- 
sioner holdvS his Court ; there are also a Pnblic Works Department inspec- 
tion bmigalowj a Dispensary, a small Lock-np and a Eailway station. In 
1868 it had a popnlation of 5,649 souls, in 1873 of 5,630 and in 1878 of 
5,390. In 1877-78 the local revenue was Es. 13, -238. 

Ta-heng-ta^ga, not far fromPoung-day, Peng^ga^claw.yAiiQh almost forms 
a portion of Poung-day, Toimg-loon-myo, which almost forms a portion of 
Shwe-doung, and Kyee-tliay and Gnyoimg-tsa-re on the right bank of the Irra- 
waddy, the last near the southern confines of the district, are large and 

flourishing villages. t , 

The climate of Prome to some extent resembles that of other districts 
in Burma but it is much drier. The seasons succeed 
OUmate. with equal regularity. The returns of the 


Year, 

EAINFAXiL, IN INCHES. 

Jannary to May. 

June to September. 

October to December. 

Total. 

1 ) 

1867.. 

8*53 

20*27 

6-33 

35-13 

1868.. 

5 ‘80 

35-90 

5-20 

48-50 

1869.. 

4*40 

23-50 

5-90 

34-00 

1870.. 

9'94 

32‘73 

3-54 

46-21 

1871.. 

13-55 

38-14 

11-42 

63-11 

1872.. 

6-11 

33-76 

6-76 

46-62 

1873.. 

6-41 

35-00 

7-57 

47-98 

1874.. 

4-46 

23.41 

5-96 

33-83 

1875.. 

8-75 

30-76 

6-19 

45-70 


Atebage iempbeattieb in the shade. 


December, 


92 90 77 

92 89 77 

102 99 72 

88 83 76 

86 82 76 


Sunset. 

CD 

VI 

CQ 

83 

63 

81 

65 

82 

68 

82 

61 

80 

64 

• o 

84 

• * 

65 


82 


69 

81 

1 65 

80 

63 
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T +Bo ■Rin-mpqp time the district was divided into small indcspomlont 
^ tracts, the officers in charge even when not ol Ing i 

Admimstration. Communicating directly witli the Court at Ava 

goungs th^Thr^e? 

iffiS In the BuWese time they were appointed by no teed rule 
officials. (,f +ng Thoo"vee. The district was divided into 

toctfeaUed tXnshipl each Sdefa Myo-ook or Extra Assistant Commis- 
imr eXs edS moderate Fiscal, Judicial, and Police powers. It was 
in time found absolutely necessary to reduce the number of Thoogyee and 
this was effected by the amalgamation of circles 

first the incumbents, whether really hereditary or not, hold stionjy * ^ , 

SpointrSnts but as work increased and prices rose many resign d and 
others were dismissed for embezzlement and ^{f,, 

aimilar offeuces, and ad oining tracts were jomed : the cuolo_ now 
approaches more nearly to the old Taik,_ a designation erroneously 
the English to each village tract, no distinction being drawn between t n 
Bwa-thoogyee or headman of a tract and the Taik-thoogyee or headman of 
a circle. The number of Thoogyee has thus been reduced to 140. 
separate jurisdictions also were amalgamated and formed ™*P, 

Pa-doung on the west hank of the Irrawaddy remaining as the Pa-doung 
township%t first under an Extra Assistant Commissioner but now under 
the immediate charge of the officer m charge of the siffi-division. On 
the east bank in the north and east Thoo-won-a-hho, Kyoon-htoon, 0- 
shit-toung, Ea-thay, Tsa-leng-ga-thoo, _ Meng-ga-la-doon, Ma-ha-tha- 
man and Mo-goop have been formed into the Ma-ha-tha-man town- 
ship, with the head-quarters at Hpoom-ma-thien, a few miles east of 
Prome, and contaming 50 circles in 1877. Farther east and north-east, 
occupying the whole of the slopes of the Pegu Eoma m this district, Myo- 
doung, Ka-la-thien-ga, Shwe-lay andEwa-Men, form the Shwe-lay township 
divided into 14 revenue circles, with the head-quarters at Pouk-khoung east 
of Prome on the Pouk-khoung stream. Eng-ma and Poung-day have been 
united into the Poung-day sub-division under an Assistant Commissioner and 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner, with its head-quarters at Poung-day and 
containing 85 revenue circles, the richest and most fertile part of the country 
except, possibly, Shwe-doung which is on the hank of the Irrawaddy oecEpy- 
ing the country in one of its gre^it Ibends with its liGad-tiiuirtorB at bhwo- 
' doling and contains 17 circles^ 
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The prominent statistics of each township in 1877*78 were 


Ckcbi' Town. 


Area, in 

square Population, 
miles. 


Tillages. 


Name 


Population. 


Name, 


Prome 

Ma-lia-tha-man 
Shwe-lay 
Poimg-day .. 
Sliwe-doung 
Pa-doung . . 


In April 1870, Tliayet, up to that time a sub-division of Prome, was 
separated from it and formed into an independent jurisdiction. 

Over the whole is a Deputy Commissioner with three Assistants, two 
stationed in Prome and one in Poung-day, and five Extra Assistants, one 
in the town of Prome. In 186*2-63 the existing regular Police was orga- 
nized, and in 1877 consisted of a Superintendent with 35 subordinate 
officers and 343 men paid from Provincial revenues, and seven officers and 
76 men paid from local revenues, besides a small extra force entertained 
annually for eight days during the fairs at the Shwe Tshan-daw and at 
the Shwe-nat-tomig and Nga-myek-hna, in the Shwe-doung and Pa-doung 
townships respectively. Of this force 24 men and three subordinate officers 
were employed as guards over the treasury and the lock-up or gaol, and 83 
were on duty in towns, leaving 316 men for general district work. The total 
strength of ail grades of the Provincial Police gives about one man to every 
seven square miles and for every 603 souls, excluding those in towns 
where there are Municipal or town Police. The whole cost in 1877 was 
Es. 96,811 of which Es. 67,334 were paid from the Provincial revenues. 

The education of the district was for some years solely m the hands of 
the Booddliist monks and of a few native laymen who established small 
village schools, and was confined to reading and writing, even simple 
Arithmetic not being taught ; and not only was this all that the monks even 
professed to teach, but girls were left almost entirely uneducated, almost^ 
for there were some lay schools in which a few girls, though very few, 
managed to pick up a little knowledge of reading and writing. Almost 
immediately after the annexation of Pegu the American Baptist Mission- 
aries opened village schools and a Normal School in Prome, and in 1866 
the State established a middle class school in the same town. In 1871 a 
girls^ school was oj)ened by the Society for the Propagation of the Grospel, 
and in 1873 the State started lower class schools in Shwe-doung and 
Poung-day. The education given in the State school in Prome is in English 
and Burmese, in Arithmetic, Geography and History. In 187^77 it had 
an average daily attendance of 108 pupils, Burmese, Chinese, Euiasians, 
Mahomedans and Hindoos. The fees paid by the scholars^ ar^ not high, 
varying from eight annas to a rupee a month, and these in 1876-77 pro- 
duced Es. 1,312, the remaining cost of the school, Es. 4,459, being defrayed 
bv the State. The girls’ school is under the Eangoon Ladies Association 


3 

26,826 

.... 

. . 

51,285 

Hpoom-ma-tMen .. 

. . 722| 
328| 

23,776 

Pouk-klioting 

82,000 

Poung-day 

80 

52,127 1 

Sliwe-doung 

.. 1,188 

43,161 

Pa-doung 


520 
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and receives a grant-in-aid from the State, and at tbe^ end of IS/fi-H it 
had 103 pupils on the rolls, of -whom nine were studying Itinglisli. its cost, 
Es. 2,453, was defrayed partly by subscriptions, donations, lees, lines, A-c., 
(Es. 478), pai-tly by the State grant of Es. 2,486.* An American Isiplist 
school for girls which formerly existed was closed in lb/{». Iho. oliject ol 
the town schools, which are supported from local funds, as first star ted was 
to teach the usual branches of a middle class education entirely tliroiigli t no 
medium of the vernacular language. At Shwe-douiig the town school at 
first attracted but few pupils, and at Poung-day the inhabitants, beloni the 
school was opened, had asked for one where English might be taught, a. 
request which they repeated after the opening of the vernacular school. 
Arrangements were accordingly made for reorganizing these two schools and 
they are now Anglo- Yernacular. The number of pupils, and receipts and 




Pupils. 


Keceipts, in eupees. 

.Expkn- 

Town. 

On the 
roils at 
end of 
year. 

Average 

monthly 

attend- 

ance. 

Learning 

English 

Learning 

Burmese 

Fees, 
tines, cfec. 

1 

From 

the 

Btate. 

Total. 

lUTXlRE, 

IN 

IIUPKES, 

Shwe-doung 

22 

27 

19 

3 

ITil 


1.,.!,10 1 

l,HO 

Poung-day 

55 

50 


19 

3fi7 

!)7i5 

l.ilB 

1,342 


In pursuance of the scheme for utilizing the monasteries as far as 
possible in giving a sonnder education to the people than that which tlieso 
institutions had hitherto imparted a deputy Inspector was appointed in 
1873-74 to inspect those monasteries in the Thayet and Proine districts the 
head monk of which would allow his pupils to be examined and to receive 
the prizes which the State offered to successful scholars. The deputy InsjH'e- 
tor’s attention was not confined to monasteries but lay village schools wire 
admitted to share in the advantages offered if the iirojirietors chose, and to 
such as wished it and were thought worthy, the State appointed salaried 
teachers and the school became liable to regular iuspoetiou, the dc'puiy 
Inspector acting merely as examiner in the other eases. The results of the 
examination in this district in 1877-78 were : — 


Successful Schools 


Number of scholars attend- 
ing. 


Monastic 

Lay 

/Monasteries; boys 


[Lay-schools 

/Monastic Schools; hoys 


Number of priiae-TOnners. •] 


[Lay-schools 


HI) 

20 

2,722 

jyi 

212 

I4r» 

H4 


* This includes a building grant of Bs, 2,000. 
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Tlie was^ first eoiistracted in 1856 and in tliat year contamed an 
avGipge 01 215 prisoners. It consisted of a substantial masomy wall witli 
wooden and mat buildings in the interior. It thus continued for 10 
years, pnsoners sentenced to more than two years’ imprisonment being 

1866-67, when the gaols of the province were 
classified and the Gaol Department, under an Inspector-General ap- 
pointed in 1864, began to take shape, the Prome gaol was reduced to a 
loek-np and the construction of a new gaol at Thayetmyo commenced, the 
prisoners irom Prome being transferred thither on its completion in 1868-69. 
In 1869-70 the lock-up was completed. It consisted of wooden buildings raised 
10 feet from the ground on masonry and surrounded by a brick w^alL In 
1873-74 it had, including those remaining from 1872-73, 1,226 prisoners 
of all classes, of whom 813 were acquitted or released on payment of fine, exixiry 
of sentence, &c., two escaped, one was executed, and 825 ^vere transferred 
to other gaols (prisoners sentenced to more than tw^o months’ iinjirisonment 
but not more than two years were sent to Thayetmyo, and prisoners sen- 
tenced to more than two years to Eangoon). In so small a lock-up it is 
difficult to^ carry out any system of intramural labour which shall be at 
once punitive and remunerative : the prisoners do not remain long enough 
to learn any^ trade and it is impossible to employ each one at his own, 
even supposing that it is of a nature to be rendered effective as a punish- 
ment. The labour on which the prisoners were chiefly employed iu 1877 
was cotton-ginning, rice-husking, soorkee-pounding, that is pounding 
bricks into dust to be mixed with lime and sand to form mortar for 
buildiiig pip'poses, and gardening. The average earning of each prisoner 
employed m hard labour was rather over Rs. 13-11-6 and the nett earnings, 
after deducting the cost of raw material, was a little over Rs. 11-11-6 thus 
reducing the cost of the lock-up to the State to Rs. 6,110-5-0 or rather more 
than Es. 94 for each, prisoner during the year. In 1878 the site was taken 
over by the Railway department, the prisoners were removed to Thayetmyo 
and the lock-up pulled down. No prison now exists in Prome. 

The telegraph lines in the district are those which run from Rangoon 
to ITiayet and from Prome to Toung-goop in Arakan. The first follows the 
main road and passes through Poung-day and Shwe-doimg to Promo, where 
the office is situated, and thence northward towards Thayetmyo. It consists 
of a single wire supported on wooden posts. The other crosses the bottom 
of the Irrawaddy, a distance of 1,375, yards at the southern end of Prome 
town, and then follows the right bank of the Irrawaddy through Pa-doung 
and across the Roma mountains. This also consists of a single line 
^^TTC>rted on wooden posts. In 1877-78 the number of messages was : — 

•• ■ . S 484 

•• .. .. .. .. .. 54:006 

lluctuved . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The largo number of messages which passed through Prome is due to 
tlu^ tact tluit all messagoB to and Itom the south from and to Thtiyetinyo aud 
l^ppid,’ liurnia Jis wtdl a.B messages from the whole of the province east of tlic 
Irrawaddy, including Rangoon, to Calcutta and Europe and vice renna pasH 
through this oHice. 

ITie principal road in the district is the great northern road from 
Rangoon to Mye-dai. Entering near Poung-day it strikes the Irrawiulily 

IUj 
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near Sliwe-doimg ami follows the bank of the river to I’roiiu': iiieiicc' li 
proceeds west and crossing the Na-weiig at ^Nat-tii-Ieng tunis norili. 
Shortly after leaving Poiuig-day it crosses the Wek-poot si,reinu by an inni 
bridge of 90 feet span, linislied in 1871-72 at a total cost of l!s. Oo.UDO, ;m.l 
at Nat-ta-lciig the Na-weiig is crossed by a bridge consisting ol tlircc spaiis 
of CO and throe of 22 feet on massive teak piles wliidi was coniiddcil in 
1873-74 at a cost of Es. 10,890. Tho_ whole distance is now open ior cart, 
traffic at aU seasons of the year, and is miicb nscid soulli of I’ronu' by l.iie 
nmnexons waggons which bring the rice of the fertile Ikmng-day plains io 
the river hank at Shwe-doiing for export.^ Prom Poiing-day a road ran 
southward to Ta-pw'on in the Henzada district, crossing the Kan-t!ia. sl.reain 
by a bridge of two spans of CO feet and two of 12 feet on wooden iidt's, 
completed in 1874-76 at a cost of some Ks. 7,000 and Imilt to re])lace inn' 
carried away a few' years earlier by the timber and refuse hronglit down^ Iront 
the forests during a heavy flood. The river has now silted up in ilie 
centi'e and flow's round both ends of the bridge, cutting it olf ironi citlic!’ 
shore and it is, therefore, being pulled dow'n. Soon after the aiinexation of 
Pegu a militai'y road was constructed across the Arakan liills : it ran 
along the river hank from opposite Prome to Pa-douug and then tiinicd 
westwards to the hills, but it is not in good repair. A good road runs 
from Prome to Ponk-klionng, the bead-quarters of the Shwe-lay town- 
ship. The Irrawaddy Valley (State) Hallway traverses this district ; the 
stations are at Poung-day, Tsheng-myeo-tshwai, Ilniaw-za aiul Proine. 
Besides the main roads there are numerous cart tracks in tlu' plains 
leading from village to village, all travcrsihle by carts with ease during iho 
dry weather. The mails are carried from Eangoon by the railway daily 
and thence to Thayetmyo by the steamers of the Irrawaddy Plotilla Com- 
pany which arrive from Rangoon once a week. 

PWAI-THA. — A revenue circle iu the Taroop-maw tow'uship of the 
Henzada district which now includes the neighbouring circles of Jlcng-sln' 
and Eng-daing-poo : it lies to the cast of the gi’eat Eiig-daing or Eng forest 
which extends north into the Prome district. Tow'ards the w'cst the ground 
is undulating and covered with Eng {Dipteroearpiis fubercitlaliiit). In 1877 
the population was 2,510, the land revenue Es. 1,588, the capitation tax 
Es. 2,815 and the gross revenue Es. 4,628. 

PWE-DOO. — A Police post in the Koo-byoo circle, Meng-doon township, 
Thayet district, at w'hich are stationed about 20 men : near the post is 
a small village of some dozen houses. 

PWO. — One of the three great families of Kareng, so called by 
another great branch, the Sgaw, and by the English. They desigimto 
themselves by the word Sho, and the Burmese name for tlu'in is M/iit- 
kJiyeng, that is river Ivhyeng, or Tahing Kareng. Tln-y are lonnd thrmigli- 
out the Tenasserim division from Mergui to a little ahcivi! Tsit-toung living 
indistinct clusters of villages and in llasscm, Thoon-khwa and Eangoon, 
where they have to a great extent adopted the mamuirs, dress and religion 
of the Burmans and Taking. Though the Sgaw, are less niuscuhir than 
the Pwo, with whom they had a bitter feud, yet they succeeded, by 
numerous forays before the cession of Tenasserim to the British, iii 
diminishing their numbers in the Mergui district by about one-half and were 
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j)re|)airing for another raid when the English took possession of tlie 
eonutry. 

The sub-divisions are Mop-gha, Ta-roo, Shonng, Ha-shwie and Oai- 
kho, iill of whom wear trowsers except the Mop-gha ; these wear tunics, 
the distinguishmg mark of w’hich is a broad band of embroidery at the 
bottom, that of the Pa-koo Sgaw having a narrow band. Those living in 
the south invariably build their houses so as to face the east; in other 
respects they differ but little from the rest of their race. 

PWON. — A little river in the Thayet district, which rises on 
the west of the Myeng-ba range, in the Thee-ro-pya-gyee hill, a 
h'W miles north of the frontier and enters the Thayet township near 
the frontier village of Thayet-myeng about nine miles west of the Irr%waddy 
and Hows mto that river about a mile and a half north of Thayet-myo. 
The banks are steep and the bed gravelly and very rocky. Boats of 500 
baskets bm'den can ascend as far as the village of Ee-bwek but 
the river is little used on account of the strength of the current and its 
sudden rises and falls. In the dry weather it contains only a tiny stream 
of water often running underneath sandbanks. It has some affluents, such 
as the Zee-hpyoo and the Tsway-daw but none of them are more than 
mountain streams. 

PWON-GtYEE. — A village of some 50 houses in the Nga-hlaing-kyoon 
circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, on the Pwon stream, near the 
somewhat smaller village of Meng-rwa. There is a small patch of rice 
cultivation near these two villages. 

PWOT-TSOO.— A viUage of 862 inhabitants in 1877 in the Pouk-taw 
circle of the Ta-pwon township of the Henzada district. Its name is said 
to have been derived from the fact of its having been the residence of many 
locally-noted turners. 

PYA-KYWON. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (East) township 
Akyab district. In 1877 the population was 1,266, the land revenue 
Es. 5,450, the capitation tax Es. 1,686 and the gross revenue Es. 7,417. 

PYA-LO. — A large and increasing viUage in 19° 8' N. Lat. and 
95“ 16' E. Long., in the chcle of the same name in the Mye-dai town- 
ship, 'Thayet district, contauring 1,286 inhabitants. It is on the main road 
from Eangoon to Mye-dai and on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, opposite to 
the Poo-hto hill, at the narrowest portion of the river in this district. Pya-lo 
has for many years been of some importance. Symes, who visited it at the 
end of the last century, calls it a town. 

PYA-LO.— A circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet district, on the 
bank of the Irrawaddy, having an area of 16 square miles of which 
about 900 acres are under cultivation, mainly with rice. The population in 
1872 numbered 1,498 soixls, almost all Burmans, who owned 634 head of 
caith' and paid Es. 2,200 as taxes of which Es. 1,460 were on account 
of c.aintti.tion tax and the rest on account of land revenue. 'The 'Tlioogycn; 
of tins circle is also in charge of Pyeng-boxik and 'iVzan, making u]) the 
area ov(>r which he has a revenue supervision to 50 square miles. In 
1877 the jHqmlatinn of the throe was 3,754, the land revenue Es. 2,117, 
the cai>it;ition tax Es. 3,782 and the gross revenue Es. 6,449. 
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PYA-MA-LAW.~Onc of the many mouths of tiio IrniAvathiy. At the 
town of Shwe-loiing, in 16° 44' 80" N. and 95° ‘i8'_80' JA, it leaves the Pan 
ta-naw xiver, which continues to the sea and with the Miig-tay aiul other 
anastomosing creeks debouches at the Irrawaddy mouth,niul runs lor about 
six miles to the N. N. E. Hero it curves round W. ami S. H. W. and alter 
a course of 90 miles falls into the sea in about 15° 50' N. and 9 ! IS (A. 
having, 15 miles above, sent off a large branch oastwartl to the sea calb'u 
the Pyeng-tha-loo. Throirghout its course it is counecdod witli ihe i rrawaddv 
and the Ewe mouths hy numerous lai’go and iuoscnlating creeks, it in 
navigable throughout its whole length hy river steamers. At its mouli* 
which is four miles wide, is an extonsivo bar. The I'yeug-lha-loo at its 
mouth is about two mdes wide and five and a half fathoms deep. 

Aa-POON.— A township in the Thoon-khwa district, lying betwiH'n 
Bassein on the west, the Bay of Bengal on the south, 'riioon-khwa 
on the north and the Eangoon district on the east. It includes I’ya-pouu 
on the south and Bng-tay on the north, fomicrly indepeiideut Jurisdic- 
tions. The whole of the country is low and especially towards tlie south 
intersected by numerous inosculating tidal crec'ks. I’ho plains are in 
places covered with tree and scrub forest and subject to inundation but 
elsewhere are well cultivated with rice and other products. 

The principal village is Pya-poon, on the creek of that name, where 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner in chai’ge resides and holds his 
court. 

It is divided into eight revenue circles. In 1877 the population was 
44,207, the land revenue Es. 145,685, the capitation tax Es. 53,518 and 
the gross revenue Es. 263,227. 

PYA-POOE. — ^A creek in the Thoon-khwa district forming one of the 
numerous mouths of the Irrawaddy. It branches off southwards from the 
To or China Bakir near Kwon-ta and has here, at low water, a depth of 
three or four feet, but elsewhere it has not less than 12 foot. It is tidal 
throughout, but the water is sweet throughout the year as low as Pya-poon 
village. The banks are somewhat steep and muddy and arc fringed with 
forest. 

PYA-POON. — A revenue circle in the north-westem iiortion of the town- 
ship of the same name in the Thoon-lihwa district. 'The northern and 
western portion of the country is covered with tree and canc forest wEile the 
eastern consists of a lai-ge plain: the land along the banks of the 
streams is low and subject to inundation during the rains. A considm’ablc 
revenue is derived fi-om the fishery and net tax. In 1877 the poi>uIation 
was 7,220, the land revenue Es. 10,087, the capitation tax Es. 8,185 and 
the gross revenue Es. 28,885. 

PYA-POON. — A village in the Thoon-khwa district on the Pya-poon 
mouth of the Irrawaddy with apopulation of between 1,500 and 2,01)0 soulw, 
who are mainly engaged in cultivation and in soa-fisliiug, many resortiiof 
dumg the season to fishing villages on the coast. Bat. 16'' 16' K. Loiim 
95 40 E. ” 

PYAW-BHWAY.— A large village in the Eangoon district on latth 
banks of the tidal Ka-ma-oung creek about four and a half miles due west 
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of the Eangoon river. The creek is spanned by several high and good 
wooden bridges broad enough for carts but impassable by all except foot 
travellers by reason of their steepness and of the central portion being 
raised above the trvo ends and approached by a step. This highly incon- 
venient construction is to allow of the passage of boats which come up in 
numbers as almost all the rice grown in the fertile Pyaw-bhway and 
Ko-doung circles is exported by this route. There are, comparatively, but 
few houses on the north or left bank and these are occupied by Talaing ; on 
the south or right bank, where the inhabitants are Burmans with a very 
few Chinese and Mahomedans, the houses are in several rows with roads 
between them and cross roads running at right angles. There are several 
pagodas and small zayats. As the water a few feet below the surface is 
brackish there are no wells, but the inhabitants supply themselves from 
tanks of which there are three, lined with masonry. In 1878 the popula- 
tion was 3,766. The inhabitants are cultivators and rice cleaners, a very 
large quantity being husked in the village and sent as cleaned rice to the Ran- 
goon market and in consequence there is a vast quantity of husk which is 
spread upon the roads. Amongst the rice cleaners the men make about 
Es. 25 a month and the women and girls from eight to twelve annas a day. 
Lat. 16° 40' N. Long. 96° 18' E. 

PTAW-BHWAY. — A revenue circle towards the north-east of the 
Angyee township of the Eangoon district. It is bounded on the north-east 
by tile Eangoon river, on the south by the Kha-noung stream and the 
A-gat-ro sep.arating it from the Ko-doung circle, on the west by the 
Gnyoung-lien stream separating it from Kaw-hmoo, and on the north by 
the* Ka-ma-oung separating it from Ma-hlaing. Its greatest breadth is 
about seven miles and its greatest length the same. The population is a 
very mixed one, Kareng and Talaing predominating. To the north and 
east there is some tree forest but the rest of the circle is open waste or 
under rice for which its soil is well suited. 

The population and agricultural stock during the last five years were : — 
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and tlie ar^a under cultivation and the rcvouuo “ 


A-t^ea, in Aokes. 


Year.. 


Hico. 1 Garden. Total. 
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Land 


Total, 


187B-74 

1874- 75 

1875- 7(5 

1876- 77 
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14,787 

16,HI() 

1(5,429 


12,449 

14,455 

14,795 

1(5,948 
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31,57(5 

34,297 

34,810 


8,592 

7,965 

8,9H0 
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1,223 ' 
iJlH ; 
2j»K5 
1,202 
28 


37,521 
11,256 
I2.t;n 
45.021 
4 1.750 


PYAW-BEWAY-KYWON.— Au islandintko Irnra'addy hu-liuk'd in lliu 
Kyan-kheiig circle of the township of the same nainc in tlii^ Hi'nzadii^distru't, 
on which is a village of the same name with 80S) inliahitanis in 1S77 . 

PYEE-KHYA. — A revenue eii’cle in the north of the l\Iergui disfriet, 
adjoining Tavoy and separated from the sea hy the I'yt'ug-hhoo ciivle. 
In 1877 the population was 1,435, the land revenue Its. 518, tlu' eapitatiini 
tax Es. 1,092 and the gross revenue Es. 1,514. 

PYEE-KYWON. — A revenue circle in the Mergui township of ihe, 
Mergui district. In 1877 the population wvas 1,4551, tlu^ land revtauu* 
Es. 2,476, the capitation tax Es. 906 and the gross revenue Us. 3,882. 

PYEE-TSO-GYEE. — A revenue circle in the Oo-retvtoung (Ea,sid towm- 
ship of the Akyab district. In 1877 the land revenue was Us. 5,846, the 
capitation taxEs. 2,282, the gross revenue Es. 8,244 and the population 
1,814. 

PYENG-BENG-HLA. — A village in the Nga-pyong circle, Mye-dai 
township, Thayet district, situated at the northern extremity of a largo 
patch of rice cultivation which stretches northwards along the left hank of 
the Irrawaddy from near the village of Nga-pyeng. 

PYENG-BHOO. — ^A revenue cmcle on the seacoast in the cxtiT'ino 
north of the Mergui district adjoining Tavoy and lying on both banks of the 
Pa-louk stream. In 1877 the population was 3,583, the laud rewmii! 
Es. 2,672, the capitation tax Es. 2,047 and the gross revenue lis. 4,719. 

PYENG-BHYOO. — A revenue cii'cle in the Naaf township of the Akyab 
district. In 1877 the population was 1,728, the land revenue Es. 51,850, the 
capitation tax Es. 1,595 and the gross revenue Es. 5,664. 

PYENG-BHYOO-MAW . — A small iwenne circle contaiiiiiig about 
200 acres, well to the east of Ivyouk-hpyoo touui. In 1875 it bad a. popula- 
tion of 244 souls and produced a revenue of Es. 529 of wliitdi Es. 2556 wen^ 
derived from the land. In 1877 the population was 217, tlie laud rio'cmw 
Es. 236, the capitation tax Es. 303 and tlie gross revenm; Es. 7iU. 

PYENG-BOON-GYEE.— A village in the Ma-yen-Ka-ya cirele. E.-gu 
township, Eangoon district, on both banks of the littlo sto'am of tbe saiue 
name where it is crossed by the main road. The inhabitants, who luimlieiu-d 1 2 
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PYENG-BOUK. — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai ■ township, Thayet 
district on the hank of the Irrawaddy. In 1871, on the resignation of the 
'I’lioogyee, this circle was placed under the Thoogyee of Pya-lo. The products 
are rice, sessammn, tobacco and plantains. . 

BYENG-DA-EAY. — A revenue circle in the Pya-poon township of the 
Thoon-khwa district on the seacoast, extending from the Pya-poon river west- 
w'ards to the Da-la. A very large number of the inhabitants are employed as 
lisliennen and a very large revenue, far exceeding that produced from 
the land and by the capitation tax, is derived from the fishery and net tax. 
In 1877 the population was 3,579, the land revenue was Es. 5,508, the 
capitation tax Es. 5,110 and the gross revenue Es. 31,528. 

PYENG-DOUNG. — A village in the Shwe-ban-daw circle, Mye-dai 
township, Thayet district, containing about 66 houses. 

PYENG-DOUNG-GOON. — A small village on the Mee-thwe-boot stream 
in the Nga-hlaing-khyoon circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, in 
wluch are stationed about 20 of the Frontier Police ; it does not contain 
more than 20 or 80 houses. 

PYENG-GYBE. — A revenue circle in the Prome district, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy along the lower poriion of the little Kha-wa stream. 
The inhabitants are chiefly rice cultivators, but in Pyeng-gyee, a village 
<.)n the bank of the Irrawaddy, there are some petty traders. In 1877 
the population was 979, the land revenue Es. 1,996, the capitation tax 
Es, 1,088 and the gross revenue Es. 3,239. 

PYEb!G-GYEE. — An island in the Tavoy river, called Crab Island in 
the clnirts, about 24 miles below Tavoy. 

PYENG-GYEE. — A large village in the Pa-doung township of the 
Promt! district in 18“ 30' 50" N. and 95° 9' 40" E. on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy just above Htoon-bho, divided into two distinct portions called 
Pyeng-gyee and Pyeng-gyee Myouk-bhek. It is inhabited by cultivators and 
petty merchants who supply the villages in the interior with the goods 
{)rought up and down the Irrawaddy by the trading boats. 

PYENG-KA-THA. — A village in the Henzada district in 17° 18' 40" N. 
and V5'-' 33' 40" E. In the neighbomdiood of the village is a large clump of 
mango tvoi's near which the British force encamped when hr pursuit of the 
rebel chu‘f klyat Iltoon in 1852-53. 

PVKiNG-KHA-EAlNG. — A village in the revenue chcle of the same 
name in tlic Nga-poo-ta,w township, Bassein district, on the Kha-loulc-thaik 
cretk near tiie month of the Bassein river, in 1.5° 57' N. and 94° 28' E. 
Near this villa.gt! are some large rice plains. The inhabitants are cultivators, 
salt-makers, tradi-rs, handicraftsmen and fishermen, the last of whom leave 
Pyeug-kha-raiug in the fishing season to form temporary fishing Iramlcts 


in 1878, are Talaing and are principally engaged in rice cultivation and in 
fishing. Lat. 17° 4' N., Long. 96° 39' E. 

I'YIilNG-BOUK.— A village in 19° 9' N. Lat. and 95° 16' 15" E. Long, 
in the Pya-lo circle, Mye-dai township, Thayet district. It is situated on the 
hank of the Irrawaddy, nearly at the northern end of a rice plain, in the 
southern portion of which is the large village of Pya-lo. 
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[ Zee-tlioung. Some of ilie best yavirlii'H 

dktmt are made miw it vmum 


Biicli as Kaii-tsiii* 
manufactured in 
station. 

vvvrsa Ta-IA-EAING.— Arevemiocii-clonitno iNgii-poo-H.« 

TiAurM of Tiearlv 40 feet. On the ■western side oi tins cin ii i u u an. 

some large rice^ plains but the mnainder is 

The inhabitants, Taking and Burmans, ain \ 'j' i 

tion, in fishing, and in salt and nga-pco-making. i 1« ‘ ‘I ; I;;;? 

PYeng-kha-raing. In 1877 the population was 1,4a(>, tlu aiuUiuum 

Ks. 1,469, the capitation tax Es. 1,552 and the gross rt'\i‘uuo vs. 

PYENO-KHTA-TSHIEP.— A large village ‘'‘f 

Kvoon-nyaw or Tsam-bay-roon to'^vnship, Basscin district, mi l ie ve^tein 

S o!T. E..g,ee, a felnto of «« ‘ 

engaged principaily in cultiyation, numbered uJU in n * 
quantity of rice and of timber is exported. ^ i x i < 

PYENG-KHYOUNG*.— A revenue circle in the Oo-reo-touug (eaKt.) ttnyin 
sHp, Akyab district. In 1877 tlie land revenue was lin. %m\K ilw eaiutation 
tax Es. 1,330, tlie gross revenue Es. 4,048 and the population I,!..!). 

EYENG-MA-AIISG. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ba-tba-inaii town- 
sHp of the Prome district to the eastward of Prome. In lp7 the 
tion was 463, the land revenue was Es. 687 , the capitation tax Kb. 4 i 0 aiul 
the gross revenue Es. 1,224. It now includes Kan-daing. 

PYENG-MA-BENG-HLA.— A viUage in the Tha-bye-hk circle of the 
Kyoon-pyaw or Tsam-bay-roon township, Bassein district, on high land 
between the Da-ga and the Ee-nouk stream. In 1877 it had 817 mhabitaufa. 

PIENG-MA-BENG-HLA.— A reyenue circle in the Re-gyce township, 
Bassein district, between the Bassein river on the west and the Ta-zciig-hla 
on the east. The country, which covers an area of some 86 square iiiik-s, 
is flat and open. The inhabitants are engaged to a eousiderabio extent in 
fi«lhi-n 0 and some in cultivation. lu 1877 the population was 2,:U)r., the 
land revenue Rs. 4,298, the capitation tax Rs. 2,402 and the gross rc\einie 
Es. 10,523. 

PYENG-MA-GAN.— A village in the Ewon (East) circle of the Tluui- 
lyeng township, Rangoon district, in 16° 40' 30' N. and 9() 30 Ij. on the 
stream of the same name, about five miles from its mouth, inluiliittu cliielly 
by Shan cultivators. The entire population numbered 1,249 in 1H7H. 

PYENG-MA-NA.— A revenue circle in tbo Proiue district; occipxy- 
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level portion to the eastward there is some rice cultivation and it 
is here that the larger villages, as Zee-goon and Pyeng-ma-na,_ are 
found. Nearer the Arakan mountains the cultivation is carried on entirely 
on the toungya system. The Tha-le-dan stream runs through this 
circle from east to west, the North and South Tha-le-dan rivers join- 
ing at the village Ma-toung ; on the latter, about five miles in a dii’ect line 


E. 8. E. from Ma-toung, are some salt springs. The inhabitants of the 
circle, Burmese and Khyeng, are engaged principally in cultivation and in 
boiling down cuteh, and in 1877 numbered 3,806 souls. In that year the 
land revenue was Es. 2,493, the capitation tax Es. 1,345 and the gross 
revenue Es. 7,036. 

PYENG-MA-NA. — A village in the Pa-doung township, Prome district, 
in 18° 82' 40" N. and 95° 6' 15" E. on the Tha-le-dan river about five miles 
from its mouth ; the inhabitants are chiefly cultivators. 

PYENG-THA-LOO.— The eastern mouth of the Pya-ma-law 
from which it bifurcates 15 miles from the sea. Its entrance is about two 
miles wide and five and a half fathoms deep. 

PYENG-TSENG.— A semi-circular piece of water in the Henzada 
district, north of the Htoo lake, having a length of about five miles and a 
breadth of about 200 yards. It is bounded on the north, south and west by 
high ground the drainage from Avhich supplies it with water. 

PYE-YA.— A family of Kareng; so called by themselves, by the 
Sgaw called Bghai, q. v. 

PYOO-GOON.— A village in the Prome district, about 10 miles east of 
Prome in 18° 48' 50" N. and 95° 28" E. inhabited principally by rice cul- 
tivators. 

PYOON-WA.— A tidal creek m the Alay-kywon at the entrance to 
the Bassein river. It leaves the Thek-ngay-thoung mouth at Ouk-kywon- 
rwa. whore it is 300 yards wide, and turns up north joining the_ Thek-ngay- 
thoung again near the north end of the island 13 miles higher up at 
Fyoon-w'a-rwa where it is only 50 yards broad. Its total length is about 16 
niiles ; it has a depth of not less than 25 feet at either end so that 
boats pass up and down, 

PYOENG-GYEB.— A small village of about 50 houses in the Kyan 
circle, Meng-doon township, Thayet district. It lies amongst the spurs 
of the Arakan mountains on the Pyoung rivulet, a miall tributary of the 
Ma-htoon, and about two miles south of Lek-pan-daing on that river. In 
former years it was under the Thoogyee of Pyomig who was appointed by the 
Burmese Government with hereditary rights, but the family had disappeared 
at the time of the annexation of Pegu m 1853. 

Q .—li-or all words which might commence with QU.— e.gf. QUENG- 
I1LA.-&CKW. 

EA-BA-l'ENG.— A revenue circle in the Kyoiik-hpyoo district, ^ 
the north-west of the Eamree township, now included in the Ran- 

'.circle* 

EA-HAING. — A revenue circle on the coast of the Kyien-ta-lec town- 
ship, Haiidoway district, a little to the north of the mouth of the^ khwa. 
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It is now joined 


49 square miles in extent witli itai'dly any cnltivation 
to Kliwa-Iek-wai. . , . ,*• 

EA-KHAING-RO— A village in the Ka-tsong circle ol tlio Utmiw- 
bhee townsliip, Rangoon district, about three miles west ot Uio liliung 
river, in the middle of a large but not very fertile trnet oi riet> land. 1 no 
inhabitants, who are principally Talaingaud Ivarcng, are ciigirgi'd in uj.;ri- 
eultee and in 1877 numbered 611. 

EAI-DAINCt.— A revenue circle in the Promo district, Klnve-dmmg 
township, now joined to Sheng-ngay. 

EAI-HLA.— A revenue circle in the Kyoulc-gyeo towuHliip, Shwv-gyeng 
district, in its northern portion lying on both banks^ niul its snuilu rn (Ui 
the right bank only of the Tsit-toung river or large village, ot Kyuuk-gvt'o. 
south of the latitude of the town. It has an area of about 220 square niilfs 
and contains a good many lakes and ponds leased out as ilslu'rifs. In 
1876-77 the population was 5,512, the land revenue Es. 8, 4-1.1, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 4,940 and the gross revenue Es. 14,628. 

EAI-KYWON.— A revenue circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo disiriid., about 
five square miles in area, consisting of a group of ishnuls oil’ tlio south 
coast of Cheduba and taking its name from the largest, marked in the 
charts as “Plat island”, in the centre of which is a so-called volcanic liiil 
about 200 feet high. The circle has a small population of 82 ! souls and 
produces rice and tobacco. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 1,161, 
capitation tax Es. 830 and the gross revenue Es. 2,049. 

EAI-LAING. — A revenue circle in the Tavoy district. It extends 
northward along the right bank of tho Tavoy river from the Mro-homig 
frontier of the Moung-ma-gan circle, from which it is separated by the 
Kywai-^a, to the Ee-ngay— both tributaries of the Tavoy _riv(;r — which 
divides it in the north from the Za-dee circle : on tho west it is bounded by 
the hiUs forming the western watershed of the valley of tho Tavoy. _ In 
1876-77 the population was 2,770, the land revenue Es. 2,445, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 2,129 and gross revenue Es. 4,704. 

EAMEEE. — A township in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, about 487 
square miles in extent, occupying the southern portion of the island of the 
same name, more properly called Ean-byai {the classical name is llama- wad- 
dee), south of the Kyouk-hpyoo township. The principal products are rice, 
indigo and sugar ; for the extraction of the last 252 mills wcrii at wui’k in 
1874; limestone is found in various places on the western and northorii coasts 
and petroleum on the eastern. The head-quarters are at Eamri'o, towanls 
the east coast. The principal viEages are Kyouk-hta-ran with 1.922 
inhabitants, Ean-thek with 586 inhabitants, Tsit-pya with 5;l-l inbabit auts, 
Tha-byee-kywon with 649 inhabitants, and Na-ga with 555 inliabitants. 

It is now divided into 18 revenue circles, vij;., Nga-kho-byciigq Tiicng- 
ga-nek, Hoon-toung-bhek, Hoon-myouk-bhek, Klia-tnoung-kbyuung, Kyouk- 
khyoung (south), Kyouk-khyoung (north), Le-doung, Kan-daiitg. 'E hu- 
bouk, Kan-gaw, Alay-khyoiing, Ean-byai Myoma (easi), I{.au-l)ya.i Ms-o-nia 
(south), Ean-thek, Theug-bha-kaing, Zoe-.kywou and Tsa-goo. ’ In lH7ti-77 
the population, composed mainly of Arakanoso, was 46 ,h 2H, the land 
revenue Es. 89,149, the capitation tax Es. 50,8t)6 and the gro.SB roveiuio 
Es. 235,402. 
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EAMEEB. — A small town near tlie eastern coast of tlie island of the 
same name, about 18 miles up the Tan, a, tidal river which is not very 
broad but can be ascended thus far by good sized boats. The town 
stands on the eastern side of a circular amphitheatre formed by numerous 
low ranges of partially wooded hills separated by small intervening hol- 
lows and ravines. During the existence of the Arakan kingdom it was 
the scat of the Governor of the island and was then, and is still, called by 
the Arakanese Tan-myo. After the conquest of the country by the Bur- 
mese it w-as retained as the head-quarters of the Governor but was known to 
the conquerors as Yan-byai-myo or in other words the principal town of the 
Yan-byai governorship : this has been corrupted by Europeans into Eamree; 
the Arakanese would call it Eam-brai or Eam-bree and the English have 
but dropped the 6. 

It is difficult to ascertain, with any approach to accuracy, the period 
when the town was in its most flourishing condition but it was probably in 
about 1805 A. D., when its inhabitants caixied on an extensive trade with 
Bengal, Bassein and Tavoy. A few years later it suffered much from the 
rebellion of Khyeng-bran and from the retaliatory measures of the Bur- 
mese. Khyeng-bran appears to have had many adherents in the town and 
after his defeat large numbers of the inhabitants were killed or forced to 
fly the country. During the first Anglo-Burmese war the place was 
occupied without resistance by the troops under General Macbean, the 
Burmese having evacuated the strong and judiciously-constructed de- 
fences before the arrival of the British force. One of these defences was 
an unusually strong stockade ; within this all civil and military business 
had been carried on, whence the quarter in which it was situated, one of 
the five of the town, was, and is still, called Tat-dweng. 

On the conquest of Arakan by the British Eamree was made the head- 
quarters of the district of the same name, and so remained until 1852 
when, in consequence of An and Eamree being joined together, Kyouk- 
hpyoo, till then the head-quarters of An, beoame the head-quarters of the 
new district. 

In 1858 the population was estimated at about 9,000 souls, of whom 
nearly two-thirds were Arakanese. On the removal of the head-quarters 
to Eyouk-hpyoo Eamree sank to the position of the chief station of a 
tovmship only and since then has considerably decreased in importance.. 
In 1870 it had 4,000 inhabitants, in 1873 3,939, in 1875-76 3,826 and 
in 1876-77 4,028 who carry on a coasting trade with Chittagong, Sando- 
way and Bassein. The public buildings are a Court-house, Police-station 
and an old and a new market-place. 

In 1867 a school was opened and supported for some time by native 
effort ; subsequently a State grant was made to it and when this was with- 
drawn, in 1869, the school was closed but was re-opened in 1870 on the 
griiut being renewed. In 1872-73 a rival school was started. The grant 
was transferred to this but in a few years both schools were closed. 

E AX-f!t)(lK. — A river in Eamree island which falls into the sea on 
the Konth-western coast. 

UAN-BOUK. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, on tho 
Houtliern bank of the stream of the same name near the centre of the 
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Eami-ee township. On the west is the Ran-daing circle and on the ojist tho 
Ean-thek and Ean-hyai Myoma circles. In 187(i-77 tho land vc-Yonnn 
was Es. 3,9G9, the capitation tax Es. 3,471, the gross rovcinm l.s. 
and the popnlation 3,518 sonls. It contains no villages ot any unjwrtance. 

.V MTCId-l V— -)• — ^ revenue circle in tho. Kyonk-hpyoo 

the eastern shore of Eanaree island north ot the nionlh id f lio 

■ta and tho Eit. On the north is 
indopendont Ean-hyai i^iyoma. 

Ean-hyai Myoma 


EAN-BYAI MYOMA (East) 

district on t** 

Tan river, and between it and the Daw-ra- 
the Ean-thek circle, on the west the once 

(West) and on the south, on the other side of the Tan _ 

(South) which now meludes Ean-hyai Myoma (West), hi 187 (i-77 the popula- 
tion was 2,466, the land revenue Es. 1,961, the capitation tax 1 \.k. 2,8J() 
and the gross revenue Es. 5,916. 

EAN-BYAI MYOMA (South).— -A revenue circle in the h'yonk-hiivoo 
district, on the eastern coast of Eamree island, and to the west and smitli ol 
the Ean-hyai Myoma (East) circle. To the westward is tho Ean-houk circle 
and to the southward the Theng-hha-kaing. It now includes Ean-hyai 
Myoma (West). In 1876-77 the population was 4,961, the land rovonne 
Es. 1,445, the capitation tax Es. 5,711 and the gross revenue, including 
that of the town of Eamree, Es. 35,613. 

EAN-BYAI MYOMA (WMst). — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-h])yoo 
district, west of Ean-hyai Myoma (East) wdth an area of ahoiit 11 siiuaro 
miles, now joined to the Ean-hyai Myoma (South) circle. 

EAN-BYAI NGAY. — A revenue circle on tho south-w’CHtovn shove of 
Eamree island Just north of Nga-kho-hyeng to which it is now joined. 

E AN GOON. — The name usually given to the lower poidion of tho 
Hlaing river, g. r;. 

EANGOON. — A district in the Pegu division occupying the sea hoard 
from the mouth of the Tsit-toung westwai’d to that mouth of the great Irra- 
waddy iiver which is generally Imown as the China Baldr but is more cor- 
rectly called the To, and extending inland up the valleys of the Irrawaddy 
and the Tsit-toung rivers to the Henzada and Tharrawaddy districts on tho 
west of the Pegu Eoma and to the Shwe-gyeng district of Tenasserim on tho 
east. To the west Mes Thoon-Miwa and to the east Shwe-gyong. The nortl icrn 
houndai'yonthe north-west leaves the Pegu Eoma near the source of the Moo- 
neng and following that stream westwai’ds to its mouth in the Illaiug turns 
southward to the mouth of the Ee-nat-eng-ldiyoung ; here turning west it 
follows that rivulet to the Ee-nat-eng and round the northern hordm- of that 
fen and then on westward along an imaginary line to tho Alap-tshong-cing ; 
here it inclines south-east to a Ma-oo tree (Sarcoc.e^fhalHfi (•adiitiiha) in aliout 
the latitude of Bhiet-naw on the Hlaing ; mclining again smxtli-soutli-oast it 
strikes the Pa-kliwon and following this in a generally southerly diroetion to 
its mouth in the Bhaw-lay it runs with that creek southwards to 
the Pan-taing and along that to Ivhat-toe-ya on tho I'an-lilaing : 
thence it follows the Khat-tee-ya Ee-gyaw to its mouth in the To 
and hugs the left hank of that river to its mouth except at a spot a few 
miles helo-w Kyaik-taw where it includes Ee-bhoo Island. On tho east of 
the Pegu Eoma the line foEows the Bhaw-nee-ga-le from its source to tho 
Pegu and Toung-ngoo road ; thence that road southwards to the Pyeng- 
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l)oon-"yoo. (or Pa-saing) embankment and along tliat embankment eastwards 
lotlic Pc'guand Tsit-toimg canal Here it turns soutb and loEows tbo 
(‘■anal to its ontranee into the Kha-ra-tshoo creek where it turns east again 
and follows the creek to ATithin a very short distance of the Isit-toung 
when it strikes off south-eastwards and follows a small creek running 
bet\v('en the Kha-va-tshoo and the Tsit-toung so as to exclude that portion 
of the hamlet of Kha-ra-tshoo which lies south of the creek of the same 
name. Pelow this the Tsit-toung fonns the eastern boundary :jvhilst_the sea 
forms the southern boundary everj-where. The area included mthm these 
limits is 5,(>4() stiuare miles. On the first formation of the district, alter the 
annexation, it included also Bhaw-nee, a strip of country lying along the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Koma from the Bhaw-nee-ga-le stream to the 
Toung-ngoo district, the Kaw-lee-ya circle in the north-eastern corner ot Pegu, 
the Thoon-tshay circle, in the extreme north between the Pegu Loma on the 
east and the Iliaing on the west, and the whole tract west of its present 
western border as far as that hranch of the Irrawaddy which, m its south- 
ward course, is known as the Irrawaddy, the Eng-tay, the Ee-tsoo-damg 
the Pe-mwot and the Irrawaddy again at the moiith, as far north as tne 
latitude of Donahyoo. Bhaw-nee was transferred to Toung-ngoo m 1864, 
and from Tonng-ngoo to Shwe-gyeng in 1866 ; Kaw-lee-ya was transferred 
to Shwe-'weimin 1872-78, Thoon-tshay to Henzada m_ 1873- <4, and the 
western ti’aet to Thoon-khwa on the formation ofthfd district in 1875. In 
187(5 tlio ureaout western honudary was definitively fixed wherely alurther 
small tract was added to Thoon-khwa and in 1877 the present northern 
and north-eastern houndary cast of the Roma was laid down and a sinall 
tract north of the. Pa-gaing omhankment was added to Shwe-gyeng and a 

small tract south of it to Rangoon. i. r ... 

The -nmeval aspect of the district is that of a vast plain extending 
alom'^ t.ho"’sea(ioast and, slowly rising, stretching north for some 25 miles 
when, in about the centre, it is met and, as it were, checked by the_ lower 
slope's of the Pegu Roma and, struggling up amongst these mountains m 
the vallcvs of the Poo-zwon-doung and the Pegu, it folds round them 
ea st and ‘ west and rolls on forming portions of the valleys of the Tsit-toung 
and of tlu' Iliaing. South of the Pegu and in the greater part ol the valley 
of the Tllaiiig or Ihingooii, for some distance above the latitude of the town 
of the same name, the country is everywhere_highly inter sected_ by tidal 

crooks • the water a few feet below the surface is brackish and undrinkable 
and wdls are useless but further north are streams tidal for some distance 

The only mountains in the district are the Pegu Roma which enter 
in the extreme north, where they attain an estimated 

McnaPinns. highest elevation of the range, 

and a few miles loweimlown fork out into tvm main branches with several 
BiibBidiary Binirs. The AveBteru branch (which has a general S. fo. W. 
diroctiou) and its off-shoots divide the valleys of the Hlamg and Poo-zvmn- 
dniimf rivers and aftc'r rising once more in the irregularly shaped hme- 
Lne hill called’ Toung-gnyo, a little to 

latevito hills round the groat pagoda and, beyond the legu uvei, m Uu 


'i ; .: * 

; ;.|i 
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Syriam Koon-dan, finally disappearing beneath the alluvial })laInK of f.hc 
delta, being last seen iii the rocks which crop up in tho Ihnaw-woii 
stream. The southern portion of this ridge lying bciwoeu the I't-g'ii river 
and the Hmaw-won runs in a direction nearly parallo! to nml about tliroo 
miles east of tho Eangoon river and, nowhere more than five miles liroad, 
is locally known as the Than-lyeug (Syiiam) Koon-dau or rising groinul 
The eastern branch continues from the point of bifurentiou towards the 
B. S. E. and, intersected by the Pegu valley, sinks near Uio town of I’egu 
and finally disappears south of the Pegu river, where it is r<>iiroS('ni,e(l l>y 
an undulating wooded tract of no great extent. The sides ol llm main 
range are, as a rule, steep and the valleys sharply excavated, but the i_i]>|)or 
portion of the Pegu valley has more the character of a tahlehuid wiili a. 
hilly surface intersected by deep ravines. 

From Twan-te southwards to the Tha-khwot-peng or Ihissein cvet'k is 
a tract of high rmdulating ground some 18 or 20 miles in length covered 
with forest and locally knowm as the Twan-te Taw-gjec or “ gri'at forest 
or as the Twan-te Koon-dan or “ rising ground ”, on lino days clearly dis- 
tinguishable from Eangoon. 

The principal river is the Hlaing which rises near Pronie as the 

Rivers entering this district in about 17'’ 80' llows 

S. S. E., at first through high sandy hanks, iiast 
Eangoon, falling into the sea in about 10° 30' as the llangoon riicr. It is 
navigable by the largest sea-going vessels as far as Eangoon at all Keasoms 
and during spring tides ships of considerable burden can ast'cnd lor 30 
miles further, hut just below Eangoon tlie Hastings shoal stretches across 
the river and bars the approach of ships of heavy draught except at springs. 
During the north-west monsoon river steamers can asceml to besyemd the 
northern boundary of the district and boats of from 200 to 300 baskets 
burden can navigate the upper portion at all seasons. Tho tide is felt 
beyond the northern boundary and the water is hraekisli and undrudnible 
as high as the _ village of Kywai-koo about 20 mUes below Hlaing. From 
the east it receives the waters of the Ook-kan, the Ma-ga-ree, the Hmaw- 
bhee, the Lien-goon and numerous small streams which bring down the 
drainage ofthewestern slopes of the PegnEoma, and at Eangoon it isjoiueil 
by the united waters of the Pegu and Poo-zwon-donng rivers which drain tho 
eastern and southern flanks of those mountains and then- numerous spurs 
iu this district, whilst on the west it is joined to the Irrawaddy by tho 
Bhaw-lay, the Pan-hlaing and the Tha-khwot-peng and many other .smaller 
tidal creeks. The Ook-kan, which joins the Hlaing at Htan-bhoo-wa, is not 
navigable during the dry weather hut boats of 600 baskets burden can ascend 
in the rains as far as the viEage of Ook-kan, a distance of about six miles ; 
below this the banks are flat and sandy but at its .source rocky ; it drains a 
vaUey containing much valuable timber of different kinds, as 'L'caJe, I'ymig- 
ga-do {Xylia dolabrijormis) and Pyong-ma (L<if](’r.<itm‘i>na rr/iino’..) ' The 
Hmaw-bhee is a smaE perennial stream with sluilving hanks which ar<i 
topped during the rains and is navigable only by small boats. It is now 
silting up below Hmaw-bhee, its waters finding their way out through the 
Lien-goon. 

The Poo-zwon-doung rises in the eastern slopes of the southern 
spurs of the Pegu Eoma and faUs into the Pegu river at its nmuth at the 
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town of Bangoon after a south-easterly course of some 58 through a 

rulloy at first narrow but suddenly widening out eastwards. At its moutu 
it is 'flO yards broad and large ships could formerly ascend for a short 
distance to the numerous rice-cleaning mills erected in the Poo-zwon-doung 
(.nartcr of Bangoon and on the opposite hank. It is now silting up owing 
to the vast (inautitics of rice husk discharged from the mills. Small boats 

■ . .1 . I 'll • ir\r\ *1 it-ii/irv Tvrl-* 


can, during tlie riiins, 


go to witbin 20 miles of its som-ee where the winter 
is sivi'et aiul the banks and bed roclcy. For some 30 miles below Ma-hoo-ra 
or 1 Inoung-gvoc it is, in the dry weather, but_ a series of muddy pools._ ihe 
valley through which this river Hows is rich in valuable timber in the 
north and in the south is well cultivated with rice. 

The Pegu river rises in the eastern slopes ot the Pegu lioma and lalls 
into the Baiigooii or Hlaing river at Bangoon. For some distance from its 
souiv.e it traverses a narrow rocky valley a,nd is fed by numerous momitam 
iorronts Init lielow the old town of Pegu it enters a iia,t and fertile country 
well cultivated wdth rice. Dining the rains it is navigable by river steamers 
and bv the largest boats as far as Pegu hut dunng the cold and hot seasons 
large boats can ascend that distance during sprmg tules 
reasons sea-^oin^ Tessels can pass up for a few miles. Tiie tide is leit as 
far as A-waing some miles above Pegu and duiingthe springs a bore passes 
lip bevond the mouth of the Paing-kyoon creek. Ihis creek with others 
wliicli unite with it was some years ago deepened and weened so to 
admit of lioat communication between the Pegu and the isit-tount, livers. 
Tiic eastern mouth was at Bha-ra-tshoo and it was found that it was too 
m m-h witliiu ih(> in tliiene,e of the Tsit-toung bore and the creeks themselves 
were gradually silting up. In consequence a new locked canal has been 
made which halves the old channel some miles west ot liha-ra-tshoo and 
ioiuH the. Tsit-tomig at Myit-kyo considerably higher up about lb miles 
above. Tsit-tmmg. This canal, as already stated, forms a portion of the 

ciistcni boundiirv oC tliG district. i i i 

Wi'st of the Hlaing the whole country is divided and subdivided by 
tidal creeks many navigable by large boats, which unite the Hlaing and 
Sr muner;.>urmotths of the IriWdy. The Bhaw-lay If^es.toe Htog 
at Ilio-tshie]) anil curving round west and then south and flow mg between 
steep and study banks and navigable at all seasons by boats 
800 \o 400 Iniskets burden and during the rams by steainers,_it re- 

unites with it some 20 miles lower down just above Htan-ta-beng. Itis joine 
tb' north by the Pa-kwon which is navigable for some distance by the 
largest class of boats, and communicates with the Irrawaddy by seroid 
small streams-: towards the south the Pan-tamg unites it with the Pan- 
hlaing : it is navigable throughout at all times and 

800 baskets burden and during the rams by river steamers. A few miles 
above Bangoon the Hlaing is joined by the 

Irv'nviuldv at Gnvomig-doon ; during the dry season this cieck is impa^a^ 
blu exiii'id by small lioats hut in 'the rains is the 
steamers proceeding to the Irrawaddy from Bangoon. 

ilie nriucipal creek is the Tha-khwot-peng or Bassem which urns between 
+ 0 fl- -!L, river and the To or China Bakir and is navigable at all 

nW it auriBg toy yveaUior wta flio l>an- 

hlaing is closed. 
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The vhole of the valleys stretching round the base of the i’egu Ihmia 
„ , from and inclusive of the delta of the irniAvadiiy to ihe 

Tsit-toiing is composed of the homogeneous mid stuoe- 
what arenaceous older alluvium slightly more sandy towards ilk' east ilian 
in the west, resting on a considerable deposit of sand or gravel. “ Along 
“the skirts of the Pegu Roma a broad belt of sandy deposits oeeur, 
“ lateritie in places” which “ acquire great iniportancoin tlu' south, w hen' file 
“ Pegu Roma sinks down and the Miocene strata composing it_ becomes 
“ shrouded from view beneath this detrital talus. For some :bi miles mnlh 
“of Rangoon these detrital beds almost conceal the older deiiosifs whieli 
“ only here and there betray their existence beneath them as iii f.lu* Can- 
“ tonment gardens in Rangoon, and where the Hyriam range tinally dis- 
“appears on the banks of the Hma.w-won channel”. Jailerilo oce.ursjn 
various places as in the elevated ridge of ground whereon ihe ancient city 
of Syriam stood, below Rangoon; and an incoherent form of ibis nude 
is now in process of formation out of the older or red alluvial clay. In 
this district “no very trustworthy proofs occur of the evistence at 
“present of the undisturbed beds of the fossil wood group, but its fonnor 
“ extension, even as far south as Rangoon, is proved by the oi-casional 
“ occurrence of partly rolled pieces * * *' * in the gravelly detritus 
“ which to the south covers up the undisturbed beds of the groiqi, and in a 
“ measure replaces them along the outer hills “ The Roma niouuiains 
“ are composed, as far as is known, wholly of beds of later T<’rtiary age, with 
“no intrusive rock of any kind, of laterite slate clay and Intmuinoiis often 
“ dark argillaceous sandstone which last in the higher ridges is hardemal 
“ and indurated, but in lower places is soft and friable, varying in colour 
“ from bluish to yellowish grey ”t. 

The forests include tracts of all classes. On the seacoast and on 
the banks of the tidal streams in the south is tho 
“Mangrove” forest which is the principal source of 
the supply of fuel and of light poles for building purposes for tho 
Rangoon market and where, amongst other trees, are found growing the 
Kam-ba-la (Sonneratia apetala) which yields a strong, hard wood of coarse 
grain and of a red colour used in Calcutta (it is fomid in the delta of the 
Canges) for boxes for packing beer and wine and the Iva-na-tso (Ilmtkra 
minor) furnishing an exceedingly tough and light wood, according to 
Dr. Wallich imi-ivaUed for elasticity, hardness and durability, lliglier 
up on the banks of the Irrawaddy and of the Hlaing rivers is “ Lower mixtid” 
forest where are large quantities of Pyeng-ma (Lac/erstJU'Hnn rqiinte) furnish- 
ing a redwood which, though soft, is durable under water, and is used for tho 
fittings of heats, sometimes for the hulls of canoes, for house-posts, plank- 
ing, beams, scantling for roofs, carts, and a variety of other purposes, and 
Ka,-giayeng{Dipterocar2ytis alatus). Considerable areas of Eng {iHptmmirpm 
tuherculatus) occur on the high ground east of tho Hlaing river towiirds tho 
north, and narrower belts towards the south, whence, cHpccially in tho 
valley of the Ook-kan a considerable number of logs are extracted 'and sent 
amiuaUy to Rangoon. “ Dry” or “ Upper mixed” forest covers all tho 
high ground and higher hills except towards the source of tho Pegu 

! oHhe'Geoiogictd'Suvvey of luiliti, VoL X., I’art a. 

t Dr. McClelland in Records of the Government of India, Vol IX. 


Forests, 
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rivi'v whoi'c e?OT"roen forest is met witli. Here Thit-ka (Cedrccla toom) 
ami Pycng-ka-do (X)/Ka fioZairi/omis) akotmd, the former much used oi late 
years for cabinet purposes and the heartwood of the latter laswng as long 
as tealc, but very heavy, a cubic foot weighing from 60 to 65 lbs. me 
most important tree in this class of forest is Te&k iTw.tona grant u) an( 
th() richest localities are on the western feeders of the Pegu rwer ; the Poo- 
zwon-doung river in the upper portion of its com-se flows Imtween hills 
covered with excellent Teak, and west of the Pegu Eoma the 
otluw tributaries of the Hlaing drain valleys contammg a goo^ Aeal of tb s 
valnahle timber. Much of the forest in the upper part of the 1 egu val ty 
is dense “ Evergreen” or evergreen mixed with Pyeng-ka-do C 

famh) and other trees which shed their leaves. There ^ 

“ Iloserves” neither of great extent, one on the western slopes “ ^ 

in the. valley of the Ma-ga-ree and one on the right bank of the 

from its smiree. There is also a Teak plantation near Kyek-hpyoo-gan on the 

TteS'al aecotmls and ft. Telugn and Tamil 

, that probably some thousand years B. C.theinhabitants 

Stetoiy. Talingana visited and colonized the coast of Burma, ^d- 

ing there a Moon population, a branch of p 

name still remains in the designation by which the 

whilst “ Talingana”, the country of the colonists, appears in J 

by which they are known to surrounding nations 

Europeans. The palm-leaf histories aUude to a city 

the Kite of the nrcLnt Eangoon and assert that during the life tune of 

(iudlma, thaUs before 543 B. 0., the Shwe Dagon f g°; 

founded hy two brothers Poo (dove) and Ta-paw (pZeraty), sons of the king 

of (,)ok-ka-la-ha, west of Eangoon and near the 

visited India and had met and conversed with Gaudama fiom whom they bail 
nwoEed smS of his hairs, hut the first notice of the country which can he 
considevod as historical is given in the 

tho mission of Bond and Uttaro sent bythe thn;dBooddhist Coum^^^^ 

B 0 ) to Bavarna-blioo-niee to spread the Booddhist laitn m its 

end S ttedghtt cento 

berfela- 

,„i, ft. foundation of the to ^ “ descent, 

iSimutoTd from'th", Itaone of their Thj bron|,toift 

tl.om 170 fauiilioB from anointed 

s Ss 31 'Zln t 

t°n“g3n TS3” ' Ween Lgs folloto boWeen tbm period 
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and 746 A. D., and by this time the kingdom had been estemh'd over 
the whole country of' Rama-gnya from the Arakan mountains on tiio 
west to the Salween on the east, including the former ca,]ntiil, 'riia,- 
htoon, which had much declined in importance. Even at this timo tlu' 1 bnul- 
dhist religion was not generally accepted in the country and the b'nth king 
of Pegu, Poon-na-ree-ka (Brahman heart), and more 0 H]K'(;iaUy his son and 
successor Tek-tha, appears to have been at least inclitiod towards Hindoo 
traditions. Tek-tha was miraeirlorrsly converted by Badra-dovi, a young gi H 
whom he had condemned to death on account of her faith but who, on his 
conversion, became his principal queen. With the death of Tek-tha emied 
the third dynasty of Pegu, for the succession had btum more than oiuio 
disturbed by usurpers. The length of time during which those iltret^ 
dynasties occupied the throne is doubtful, and it is by no nieatis (di'ur 
when Tek-tha died.* About 1050 A. D., A-naw-ra-hta, tho king of Pagan, 
conquered the country and it remained subject to the Burmans for some 
two centuries. The gradual disintegration of the Burmair kingdom and 
the capture of the capital by the Tartars and consequent liigbt of the king, 

* Even so learned and patient an investigator as Sir Arthur Phayro is at a loss to account 
for the hiatus between Tek-tha’s death and A-naw-ra-hta’s coiuiuest. in his history of 
"by far the most trustworthy work on the subject, published in the Jimrnal of the Bengal Aanitic 
Society, he states, after recording Tek-tha’s death : — 

“ A gap now occurs in the narrative of events which tho native liistoriana eitlicr have not 
attempted to bridge over, or have noticed with only a few general statements. In a ]u*ciitniuary 
sketch to the copy of the history which I possess, it is stated that tho first 17 kings, i>xieuding 
from the foundation of the city of Han-tha-wati to king Tek4ha, reigned for a period of oOO 
years. But in the detailed accounts of tho reigns of those kings tho sum of tho years they nro 
stated to have reigned amounts to only 208. The first part of the history thou closes us if a 
great crisis had been endured. A new chapter is opened which simply states that the destinies 
of Han-tha-wati were accomplished, the line of kings broken ; and tho writer then InirstB forth 
in lamentation over the rule of foreign Burmese kings and their Imteful governors. Throe of 
these are mentioned and reviled, and the narrative then passes on to events neai' the close of the 
13th century of the Christian era, when Moguls and Turks overthrew the Burmese monarchy, 
Pagan was captured, and her king a captive. Supposing that the 17 kings represent in same 
fashion the events of 500 years, then the close of king Tek-tha’s reign would be about A. 1073. 
From that time until the capture of the Burmese capital by the Tartars there ia a period of 
about 211 years, of which the Moon chroniclers say nothing, except the loss of their native kings 
and the rule of three hated foreign governors. This hiatus is not peculiar to the manuscript 
history which I possess, but may be traced in others. Thus Dr. Mason from the copy w.hicii ho 
followed, dates the foundation of Pegu A. D. 573 and the death of Tek-tha A. D. 841 but 
immediately after this, there is a blank of more than 300 years. ****** The cause 
of these great discrepancies arises from the Talaing historians having souglit to conceal ilie 
religious revolutions in their country, during the 9th and 10th centuries, and to avoid nnrraiing 
the conquest of their country by A-naw-ra-hta, king of Pagan, about A. B [ 1050, with it.s cuntimieti 
subjection to Burma for more than 200 years, and it is strange that in the Biinaese Malia .Heza- 
weng, though the conquest of Tha-iitoon is narrated at great length, nothing is said of the 
occupation of the city of Han-tha-wati. Yet, no doubt, the city was then tak(‘n by the Biirmose 
king. Either then it was supposed that the capture of the ancient city of Tlui-htoon remdered 
special mention of Pegu unnecessary, or tho chroniclers hesitated to record tho first instance of 
the falsification of the legend which in the cause of religion assigned to Pegu a pt'rpetual suc- 
cession of kings in the line of Tlia-ma-la Ku-ma-ra. Tho Tabling historians have ondcavourtal to 
represent their country as having been uniformly orthodox Booddhist, while tho records they 
present to us shew that there have boon frequent alternations of Btioddhisni and Brahmanism. 
The names of the two last kings of tho native dynasty, Boon -na-rooka and Tok4ha, with tho few 
notices we have regarding them, shew that their reigns roprosont periods of religions atrifijs 
between the two great sects, and an attempted introduction of a form of worship antaguuiHtiti to 
both, Poon-na-reeka, or “ brahmin heart,” sufficiently indicates tho intluonco during one porioil * 
while the name Tek-tha, or Tishza, identical with that of the brother of Asoka, points to a corrupt 
Booddhism, and the re-establishment of that worship. This is typified in the pleasing Wend of 
Badra Devi, and Booddhism has been the cherished religion of the people from that time until 
now.” 
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rimi I'ino A. P., to Bassoin, whence if necessary he could have embarked 
for (It'.ylon witli wliich Bassein carried on a somewhat extensive trade, was 
talvi'n iiilvantago of by the Tabling who had never ceased to hate their 
comiuerors, an(l lieaded by a man of Burmese descent named A-kham-won 
they rose in rebellion in Pegu, whilst at the same period a Talaing, or 
aitc.ordiiig to Sir A. Phayi'e a Shan, named Wa-rie-yoo killed the Burman 
governor of klartabau and made himself master of that town and of the 
surrounding coinitry. A-kham-wou was put to death by his brother-in- 
iaw, jjeiig-gya, after ho had reigned two years, and Leng-gya himself was 
.'iiiiiost immediately killed by A-khyam-won, another brother-in-law of 
A-kliaui-won, wlio ascended the throne. The two rebellious leaders in 
Ib’gu and Sfiirtalian entered into an alliance and married each other’s 
daughters, and on the king of Burma sending an army southwards they 
united their forces and defeating the Burmans pursued them as far as 
I’a-dmmg, a few miles below Prome. The Talaing then retired to Pegu but 
(lisputt's arose and A-khyam-won, who on ascending the throne had taken 
the uanni of Ta-ra-bya, was seized and carried to Martaban where he was 
subsequently put to death and Wa-rie-yoo declared himself king of the whole 
country, a proceeding in which the inhabitants acquiesced. In the mean- 
while the Tartars had again invaded Burma and possessed themselves of 
the (tiipital and numerous petty rulers declared themselves independent ; 
amongst those was the Bhan-Burmese governor of Toung-ngoo, generally 
called in tlio European accounts of that period the king of the Burmas, 
a titl(> which he claimed as against the usurping Shan who ruled in 
the former capital of the empii'e. 

Wa-rie-yoo was killed by the two sons of Ta-ra-bya and was succeeded 
in 1!10(> A.D! by liis brother who four years later was put to death by his 
brother-in-law Meng-ba-la, and his nephew, Meng-ba-la’s son Zaw-aw, was 
proclaimed king. This sovereign extended his dominions southward and 
declaring himself independe.nt of Siam, to which his predecessor had 
atdiuiiwledged his vassalage, took possession of Tavoy and Tenasserim ; 
these were lost during the reign of Ms successor Zaw-zit who transferred 
the capital to Tegu and assumed the name of Bya-gnya-ran-da. _ Bya-guya- 
ran-da advanced against Prome but was repulsed and killed in 1330 and 
was eventually succeeded ]>y a son of Ivhoon-law, the brother of Wa-rie-yoo, 
who reigned is years and was followed by his nephew Bya-gnya-oo who 
took the name of Tsheng-hpyoo-sheng. During the reign of this sovereign the 
country was disturbed by the continual incursions of the Shan on the north- 
east but this did not prevent him from sending an embassy to Ceylon whence 
ho obtained a holy relic of Gaudama which was enshrined in a pagoda 
built on a spot now included within the limits of Manlmain. A few years 
later a near relation of his own, named Byat-ta-ba, raised a rebellion against 
him and suceceded in wresting Martaban from the Pe^an dominions and 
Tshong-hpyoo-shcng made no endeavour to recover it. Tsheng-lipyoo- 
shctig was succeeded by hissonBaza-dhie-ritinl385 ; herepelled a formidable 
invasion of the Burmese and in 1388 regained possession of Martaban and 
till! country to the eastward. He then turned his attention to Myoung-mya, 
thi! governor of which, himself of royal blood, had invited the Burmese 
to invade the country as soon as Eaza-dhie-rit ascended the throne, and 
captured that city and Basseiu and pursued the rebel governor’s son (he 
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himself had already been taken prisoner) into Arakan. Some years later 
he advanced against the king of Burma who had occupied Koo-dwot, now 
called Myan-oung, and drove out his troops, and in 1404, taking advantage 
of a war 'which had broken out between Arakan and Burma, ho advanced 
against the latter country and laid siege to Ava but was forced to ivtiian 
the following year he again moved up the Irrawaddy and laid siego to 
Prome ; the town w'as relieved by the king of Burma and the two mouandiH, 
influenced probably by mutual fear, swore perpetual friendship. A short 
time later a force was sent into Arakan to aid the people of that country 
against the Burmese, a duty successfully performed, the Burmese being 
driven out and the son of the Arakan king, who had fled to Bengal, placed <ui 
his father’s throne. The Burmans then invaded Pegu but were dideatod and 
driven northward beyond the frontier, Eaza-dhie-rit returning in triumph 
to his capital. A little later another invasion took place with no better 
success, but in 1411 the Burmans made themselves masters of several 
places in the delta of the Irrawaddy and failing in their attacks on 
Myouug-mya and Bassein passed into Arakan whither they were followed 
by the Taking, who afterwards moved northwards against Prome hut 
were driven hack and pursued by the Burmese who occupied Dala, Dagon 
(Eangoon), Hmaw-bhee and Syriam. After considerable fighting the 
Burmans retired, but in the meanwhile the Taking generals had withdrawn 
from Ai-akan. The war continued with hardly any intermission and with 
varying success till 1414 when the Burmans wore finally rcspulsed. Eaza- 
dhie-rit died in 1421 and was succeeded by bis son Bya-gnya l)ham-ma 
Baza who almost immediately after he ascended the throne* had to put 
down a rebellion led by his two brothers Bya-gnya Kan and Bya-gnya Byaong. 
A short time afterwards the Burman king invaded Pegu hut eventually 
married the Taking king’s sister, Sheng-tsaw-boo, and returned to Ava. 
Bya-gnya Bham-ma Baza died in 1424 and was succeeded by Bya- 
gnya Kan who is known in history as Bya-gnya-ran-kek. Sheng-tsaw-boo 
was dissatisfied with her position and aided by two Booddliist monks she 
escaped to her brother’s court circa 1439, and eventually ascended 
the throne in 1454, three kings, Bya-gnya- wa-roo, Bya-gnya-keng 
and Hmaw-daw, the last of whom was put to death as a tyrant after 
a short reign of only seven months, having successively ruled the 
country in the meanwhile. Sheng-tsaw-boo married her daughter to one 
of the monks who had aided her in escaping from Ava and named him 
Grown Prince, she herself retiring to Dagon. Devoted to religion and 
greatly beloved by her subjects she died after reigning for seven years, 
three of which in Dagon, and to the present day an annual festival is 
held in her honour at Eangoon. Dham-ma Ze-dee, the ex-monk, succeeded 
her and was renowned for his wisdom, power, and intercom-se wuth 
foreign countries, and after his death in 1491, he received the funeral of 
a Chakrawartti Baja or universal monarch. Bya-gnya-rau, his son, reigned 
for 35 years and was succeeded by Ta-ka-rwot-bee, in whoso reign' the 
country was conquered by the king of Toimg-ngoo, Ta-heng-shwo-htee. 

It was probably dnrmg the reign of Baza-dhie-rit that the country was 
first visited by European travellers. Nicholas Conti was in Pegu, “ a very 
“ populous city, the circumference of which is 12 miles”, in 1480. Bya-"nya- 
ran is described by Hieronimo da bania Stefano and Luigi Vertomannus 
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till*, fonuor coinplaius of the tlolay in getting payment for hia goods 
whioh wiM’o of Htieh a sort that only the lord of the city could purchase 
tht'iu, and the latter writes of that king’s great magnificence. Vertomannus 
states that P('gu was a walled town and that the houses were constructed 
stone and lime. It was with this sovereign that Antonio Correa made 
a- treaty of pi>a,co at Martalnin in 1619, and from this time onwards for 
)uany y(‘a,rs there was much intercourse bet-ween Bmopean adventurers 
iind soldiers of fortune and the kings of Pegu who sought their aid. It 
has already boon stated that Ta-beng-shwe-htee, king of Toung-ngoo, known 
in Fiuropisiu accounts as king of the Bramas, conquered Pegu. He had 
sue.ceoded his father in 1630 at the age of 16 and having repelled an 
im'asiou of the Peguans ho in turn advanced against their capital which 
lui took in 3638 although the defenders were aided by a force of Spaniards 
undor Ferdinand do Morales. He followed the retreating Ta-ka-rwot-bee 
to Promo and worsted him in an engagement near that town and then he 
returned to Pegu; Ta-ka-rwot-hee followed him hut died in the forests of 
Fng-ga-hoo between the Hlaing and the Irrawaddy. .Thus ended the Shan 
dynasty founded by Wa-rie-yoo. Ta-beng-shwe-htee now captured Mar- 
taban and returning to Pegu was crowned king and, to mark his 
assum})tiou of the sovereignty, he placed a new htee on the Shwe-hmaw-daw 
pagoda and another on the Shwe l)agon. 

Extomling his conquests he besieged and took Prome and after repel- 
ling an invasion of the Burmese he ascended the Irrawaddy and made him- 
self master of the country as far as lower Pagan ; he then invaded Arakan 
on pretence of placing the brother of the lately deceased ruler on the throne 
hut the Siamese having invaded Pegu he accepted the homage of the 
nephew of the claimant whom he was supporting and withdi-ew. In 1649 
lie di’feated the Siamese army and forced the king of Siam to pay tribute. 
Somewliat later, ho gave way to habits of intemperance and became utterly 
incapabU^ : several rebellion's broke out and to suppress one, headed by 
Tha-meng-htaw, a son of Bya-gnya-ran, Bhooreng Noung, the heir-appa- 
rent, prowioded westwards to I)a-la : during his absence Ta-beng-shwe-htee 
was kilhul in 1660, at the age of 36, by a brother of Tha-meng-tsaw- 
dwot, the governor of Tsit-toung, the latter proclaiming himself king. 
Bhoo-rcug Noung inarched on Toung-ngoo where his brother was governor 
but he was refused admission whereupon he invested the place and eventu- 
ally captured it. In the meanwhile Tha-meng-htaw and Tha-meng- 
tsaw-dwot were disputmg the possession of the kingdom; Tha-meng- 
taaw-dwot was taken prisoner and beheaded and Tha-meng-htaw was 
solemnly consecrated and assumed the title of Za-ga-lee Meng. _ Blmoreng 
Noung having taken Toung-ngoo crossed the Eoma and laid siege to 
Promo which was surrendered by treachery and in 1561 he returned 
to Touug-ngoo, advanced against Tha-meng-htaw whom he utterly defeated 
close to tlui capital, and in 1554, after subduing the whole country and 
putting to death Tha-mciig-htaw, who had escaped first to Da-la and then 
to Martaban and bad been betrayed into his hands, he declared war with 
I Surma and in March 1655 captmaM Ava. In all these operations the 
PortugucHO were of great iissistanco to Bhooreng Noung whose dominions 
now ojctended from Tonasserim to Arakan and from the seacoast north- 
ward to the Bhan States. Not yet content, he attacked and conquered 
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Siam in 1563-64, and six years later, on a rebellion against hiTU bivjtik- 
iiig out there, he again invaded that ooimtry and capturing tlio ciipifal 
gave it up to plunder, returning to Pegu in 1570 a,fter ra.Vi),ging 1 lu^ eoimf ry 
in many directions. In 1680 he sent an expedition into Arakun, but died 
suddenly m 1581. 

Although his vrhole reign of 80 years in P<'gu was 0 feu])iiHl in con- 
tinual wars of aggression and in quelling rebellions Phoorcng Noting wtis 
not simply a great warrior. Ho enlarged his capital and gretilly strcngl h- 
ened its walls of which the outer one was 7,000 yards long on ciudi fiifc, 
each with five gates and constructed by and nainod after a tributary king ; 
within he erected a magnificent palace, and in the noiglihourhood l_»o 
founded another town of which the massive remains still (ixist. ife paid 
great attention to religion and obtained from one of the kings of (,'oyUm 
a holy relic of Gandama which he enshrined in a jiagoda, and in 
return he sent an embassy to the donor who had complained that ho 
alone of the four kings reigning on the Island was orthodox. Tliis 
relic subsequently disappeared and Sir A. Phayre suggests that the ladic 
chamber was plundered by de Brito. He abolished the annual sacrilicea to 
the Nat and, viewing with displeasure the killing of animals by the numer- 
ous foreigners of his dominions, he forcibly converted numbers to Booddhism. 

Bhooreng Noung was succeeded by his son Nanda Bhooreng to whom 
all the tributary kings did homage except the king of Burma. Tlio :inny 
was recalled from Arakan and in order to reduce the king of Burma and to 
punish him for Ms intrigues with the rulers of Prome and Toung-ngoo, whicli 
these latter had disclosed, Nanda Bhooreng advanced up the Irrawaddy 
in 1584-85 and forced Mm to escape into China, In the meanwhile 
the king of Siam rebelled and four expeditions, all equally unsuccess- 
ful, were despatched against Mm, in 1585, 1587, 1590 and in 1593. The 
failure of these seems to have embittered the feelings of Nanda Bhooreng 
and to have rendered Mm wantonly cruel. “ The Booddhist monks of 
“ Talaing race excited his hatred. Numbers of them ho forced to become 
“ laymen, and then either exiled or killed them, thousands of the Moon people 
“ abandoned their country and fled, while those caught in their flight were 
“ put to death for the attempt. The country of the delta became depopu- 
lated.” The country fell into complete disorder. The king of Siam 
invaded the kingdom but retired, when the kings of Tomig-ngoo and 
Zeng-mai rose in rebellion and the Arakanese seized Syriam. In 159!) 
Pegu was captured and Nanda Bhooreng sent prisoner to Toung-ngoo 
and the Arakanese retiring Pegu was left without any ruler. In 1600 
Philip de Brito, then in the service of the king of Arakan, was sent to hold 
Syriam. He, however, proved faithless and sided with the Portuguese 
Viceroy at Goa and, accepted by the Talaing inhabitants, he declared him- 
self master of Pegu of which he took possession in the name of the king of 
Portugal. He built a fort and church at Syriam and laid out a new city : 
he defeated a force sent against him by the kings of Toung-ngoo and 
tokan, capturing its commander, the son of the latter, and subsequently he 
drove off another invading army. Ho entered into treaties with his former 
enemy, the king of Toung-ngoo, and with the ruler of Martaban, but he 
raitated the inhabitants by breaking into and plundering the pagodas, and 
having treacherously attacked the king of Toung-ngoo, taken his city and 
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huruod his palace, was himsolf attacked by the king of Burma in 1612 and 
c-iiptured iwd impaled, and tho Portuguese power in Pegu was thus finally 

_ romanK'd subject to tho king of Burma till 1740 A.D., and it was 
dnriiigjJiirt pt'viod that tho lilnglish commenced trading with Eangoon. 
Ill Ifi'.la aji]>Iication was made for leave to establish afactoryat Syriam, and 
fnim 170<) to 17 U$ English traders were settled there. During this interval 
llu> iliinnese govennnont, owing partly to invasions from the north and 
partly to inti'rnal dissensions, was falling to pieces and in 1740 the Peguans 
iTokeoiitin reliellion. 'Jlusy took Byriam, which they lost the following 
year but retook in 1.7 (6, and the English having refused to aid them against 
the i lurinans they burned down the factories, whereupon Mr. Smart withdrew 
ilie esiiiblislnnent. A year or two later they advanced on Burma, took the 
eapilnl and annexing tho country brought the king to Pegu. They did 
not retain it long. In 171)6 Moung-onng-zaya, Myo-thoo-gyee of Moot- 
tslio-lio, raised the standard of revolt and gaining a few successes was 
speedily joined by largo numbers of his countrymen. He captured Ava 
and proclaimed himself king under the title of Aloung-bhoora, thus found- 
ing the dynasty now reigning. Within four years he had conquered Pegu, 
Tavoy luul kJergiii and had advanced into Siam. The English government 
sided with neither party but unfortunately some of its officers laid them- 
seive.s open to eonsidera.hle suspicion and were held by Aloung-bboora to 
have aided the Peguans. Various unsuccessful endeavours were made to 
re-oittain a footing in Syriam and matters remained in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state for nnuiy years, lir 1824 tlie first Burmese war broke out and a 
British force tmtm-ed tho river and took Eangoon. The British retained 
possc'ssion of the country till tlio close of the war and then restored it to 
the king of ibirina,. The disputes which arose on matters of trade and the 
c.oniplaints of British mercliants and ship masters of the treatment which 
they rt'ceived in Eangoon led to the second Burmese war which broke out 
in 1852, when Ihingoon and Pegu were captured after some severe fighting 
anti tlie lower pttrtious of the valleys of the Irrawaddy and Tsit-toung 
aimexed to the British dominions, and the Pegnan Idngdom thus passed to 
the English. 

Tho principal ptigodas in the district are the Shwe Dagon, the Bo-ta- 

. 1 j „ htoung and the Tsoo-lai in Eangoon, the Kyaik-konk at 
’ Syriam, the Shwe-hmaw-daw at Pegu, the Tshan-daw at 
Twan-te, the Kyaik-ka-tshan a few miles to the north-east, and the Kyaik- 
ka-lo a few miles to the north, of Eangoon. 

The Shwe Dagon, the most celebrated object of worship in all the Indo- 
Chinese countries, was, it is asserted in the palm-leaf records, founded in 
BSH B.C. or 43 years before the death of Gaudama when that sage was 
65 yojirs old, by Poo and Ta-paw sons of the king of Ook-ka-la-ba (Twan-to), 
who (luring a visit to India had obtained from the Booddha himself several 
of ills hairs which, with great ceremony, were enshrined under a pagoda 
38 cubits ill lieight ; but, as obseiwod by Sir Arthvu’ Phayre, “ it cannot be 
credited that during tho lifo of Gandama the Talaing people had through 
“ tlieir own means any communication by sea with India, or that Booddhism 
“ was introduced into the delta of the Irrawaddy at so early a period”. The 
first trustworthy statements are those which relate to the repairs and works 
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endeavours to improve and beautify it. The last king of Pegu, Bya- 
gnya-da-la, renewed the htee. After the Biirman conquest the kings 
paid more attention to the Shwe Dagon than to the Shwe Hmaw-daw 
but this was not entirely neglected, and in 1791 Bhodaw Bhoora repaired 
and regilded it, repaired the htee, and built 11 small pagodas round it. 

It stands on high ground some distance from the present towm of Pegu, is 
octagonal at the base, each side measuring 162 feet, and is 324 feet in height. 
At a few feet above the platform are two broad ledges one above the other 
on which are rows of small pagodas completely surrounding the main 
building, the lower ledge supporting 75 and the upper 53. During the 
•second Burmese war it was the scene of much fighting, being occupied 
by the British troops and more than once attacked by the Burmese. 

The Shwe Tshan-daw at Twan-te is an object of greater veneration to 
the Talaing than even the Shwe Dagon, as it has not been repaired or 
kept up by the Burmese. It was erected, according to its palm-leaf 
history, during the sixth century B.C. by the then ruler of the neighbouring 
city of Klia-beng as a shrine for some hairs of Gaudama given to three 
Sinhalese pilgrims and some 400 years later four more hairs were added. 

It was repaired in 1781 and again in 1866. 

The Kyaik-ka-tshan pagoda is in the Hmaw-bhee township a few miles 
north-east of Eangoon, It was built, it is asserted, in 193 B.C. to cover 
relics of Gaudama and lias been several times repaired, the last occasion 
being in 1848 when a new htee was placed on it. It is 90 feet high 
and 220 feet in circumference at the base. It is annually resorted to in 
March by large numbers of Booddhists. 

The Kyaik-ka-lo, built of iaterite blocks now faced with brick, stands 
on the summit of a short spur a little to the west of the Pi-angoon and Prome 
road, about 14 miles north of Piangoon. The i)latform is about 60 yards 
square. The basement of the pagoda is octagonal, each side being 14 yards 
long. The height to the htee is about 90 feet. The pagoda is sur- 
rounded by 24 small ones of much later date. It is resorted to annually 
by crowds of people for two days of the annual festival in March. 

In the town of Eangoon there is a Thien-gyee, or building used for the 
performance of certain rites and ceremonies peculiar to the Booddhist 
priesthood, said to have been built at the same time as the Kyaik-ka-tshan 
pagoda and to contain relics of one of the Eahanda w^ho brought over the 
remains of Gaudama. 

In the An-gyee township are the ruins of ancient pagodas of which 37 
were built in various places upon the spots where the holy relics which now 
repose under the Shwe Tshan-daw at Twan-te rested upon their journey 
from the seacoast to Kha-beng. Twan-te itself was once a considerable 
town and the lines of its surrounding wall are still traceable whilst 
the site of the Nan-goon” or palace is pointed out by the inhabitants. 
A short distance from Ihvan-te is Kha-beng-rwa, the site of an ancient city 
where reigned Tha-mien-htaw-byeen-tsan and his queen Mien-da-de-wee the 
founders of the Shwe Tshan-daw pagoda at Twan-te. The ruined walls both 
of the exterior and of the interior cities are still visible, as well as the 
remains of several ancient pagodas. At Zaing-ga-naing and in its neigh- 
bourhood are found massive bricks, glazed tiles ornamented with the heads 
of animals, large stone tables on which is engraved the history of the town 
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Htan-hhoo is said to have been founded about the same time by a son ^ 
Kaza-dhie-rit who suhseq.uently rebelled against his father and was killed 
the town at a spot now called La-ha-ma-ngay where a pagoda was 
erected by his widow ; the crumbling walls are just traceable. Syriarn 
or Than-lyeng was founded many centuries ago and was once the capital 
of a petty kingdom ; it will he found fully described suh. tit. Than-lyeng. 
In its immediate neighbourhood is Pa-da, q. v. 

The climate is generally depressing and retards convalescence, but other- 
wise it is, as far as a suh-tropical climate can he, pleasant 
Climate. healthy. December and January are cool, bracing 

months, very little rain falls and sometimes none. The nights and 
mornings before sunrise are occasionally very cold,_and even piercmg and 
chillv during the prevalence of easterly winds which sometimes blow for 

short intervals at this season. The dews are very heavy and only dry up 
with the morning sun. In February the weather commences to get hot 
and before the close of that month and in March and April, the heat is 
excessive ; until towards the end of April the wind is generally from the 
south south-west and rising in the morning, continues all day, hlowg with 
considerable strength, until about 8 p. m. when sometimes a gentle south- 
west breeze sets in, but then often fails, and then the nights are close and 
suffocating. Towards the end of April a succession of nor-westers with 
thunder and lightning issue in the rains, which continue till October : occa- 
sionally the whole season is, as it were, pushed hack ; the rams do aot 
commence till the beginning or even middle of May and last till the middle of 
! November, This season is peculiarly trying ; whilst rain is falhng it is 
' cool kut as soon as it stops and tke sun comes out the atmosphere is hot 
and damp and the effect exhausting. Sometimes the mornings and 
evenings are cool, sometimes humid and oppressive. As the rains gradually 
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cease the intervals of damp heat are longer until, as the middle or end 
of November approaches, the nights and mornings become cooler and 
cooler until the pleasant Decemter and January weather comes round 
again. At the end of the rainy season, as at the commencement, there is 
usually considerable electrical disturbance. The average rainfall may be 
taken at about 11*5*00 inches. 

Persons of robust sanguineous constitution suffer most during the hot 
season from violent congestion of the lungs and liver, etc., with symptom- 
atic fever, whilst those of feeble lymphatic constitution suffer most in the 
rains and cold season from fevers of a low type, disease of the spleen, 
dropsical effusion, rheumatism, and bowel and pulmonary complaints. 

The soil of most parts of the district excei)t on the hill sides and 
undulating ground and where the tides wash over the 
Agriculture. as in some parts in the south, is exceedingly fertile, 

and more especially is this so in the north-eastern and central parts of the 
Angyee township opposite Eangoon, in the southern part of the Hpoung- 
leng township east of Eangoon and in parts of the Than-lyeng township 
south of Eangoon and on the other side of the Pegu river. Here the average 
yield of unhusked rice is as much as 80 or 100 bushels an acre. North 
of Eangoon the soil is poorer, yielding only from 30 to 40 bushels, whilst the 
Ma-yen-za-ya circle in the north-east, beyond the town of Pegu, and the 
country south and south-eastwards is annually covered with so much water 
that cultivation can only be carried on in a few spots. Here considerable 
damage has been done by the leasing out of streams as fisheries ; the lessees 
erected weirs and embankments and, as the streams are tidal, this caused 
them to silt up and thus to become unable to carry off the rainfall. This has 
now been changed,, no stream fisheries are here leased and a protecting 
embankmeut has been thrown across the plain from near Pyeng-booii-gyee 
on the Pegu and Toung-ngoo road to Myit-kyo on the bank of the Tsit-toung; 
how far this embankment will fulfiill the object for which it was made is still 
doubtful. West of the Hlaing river, from the north to a little south of the 
Pan-hlaing, but more especially in the extreme north that is the tract form- 
ing the Aing-ka-loung and Bhaw-lay circles, the country is liable to inunda- 
tion. The embankments along the west bank of the Irrawaddy and Nga- 
won, which protect large areas of good land in the Henzada, Thoon-khwa 
and Bassein districts, force the flood, which formerly simead west and east 
but principally west, to flow eastward to afar greater extent than formerly. 
It enters by the numerous creeks which join the Irrawaddy to the Hlaing, 
whilst that portion which passes down the Pan-hlaing banks up the Hlaing 
and makes bad worse. In 1876-77 the crops were ruined over no less than 
171,000 acres, entailing much suffering on the people, a serious remission 

of the land revenue and an extensive emigration. 

Some centuries ago the country was highly cultivated, but the con- 
tinual wars with the Siamese on the one hand ^ and the Burmese on the 
other, the cruel persecutions to which the inhabitants were sometimes sub- 
jected, notably by Naiida Bhooreng at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
the measures adopted by the Burmese conquerors, depopulated the land. 
The proceedings of Nanda Bhooreng were so cruel that, to use the words 
of Bernier, he ^‘converted the country into forests and prevented for many 
‘*years the tillage of the land,’^ and Sir Arthur Phayre in his history of Pegu 
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:S,.T»l‘o(C. W ItrSa V and the„ was no 

‘ „ea nndss cnltivaiion 

laving keen piolntated some ™ annenalion imparted a new 

jultiTation was, necessauly, o„ee commenced to increase. 

i2Ti‘3tW“ld«% Burmese ma, be put down at 

“■“&st vies imrd i. in Mgee 

west of the some places the out-turn is 80 baskets an acre 

the valley of the Pegu iivei . m bu i- in others as much as 

rii«e£“t?ro™zi 

with mango, jack, u-u Shan, market gardeners 

ssei^sc-s-ssiJs 

'sgSS33ifSHi 

fcXUg on tieTuth. .eross the Pegu river, «e '’“jf *, ““S™ 
r,f Tilniitfliofi and mangoes grown in the orchards on the_ Koondan oi 

Sorare numerous vegetable gardens, the property of Chinese who supply 
fhe market with vegetables and who, m the early mornings, may be met 

trudging out with buckets giving out an odour ^iTTv^ibp 

Eurouean nostrils and containing the manure with which, taught by the 
SS S tie prntice of th'eir own county, they so adpntageously 
supplement the producing properties of the sandy and and soil. 
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h revenue was payable) under rice, of gardens and (rf 
ion, excluding MU gardens, from 1858-54 to 187/ -78 


was, 111 .acres 


Miscel- 


Total. 


Miscel- 

laiieous. 


Garden. 


Garden. 


ianeous, 


The acreage of principal crops cultivated since 1866-67 was 


I Mixed fruit 
I trees. 


Dlianee 

palms. 


Cotton, 


Not given 


Not given 


the same 


was 


Boats, 


Sie west transferred to llioon-klrwa. 


traiisfeiTGcl to Toimg-ngoo. 
■a „ Sliwe-gyeng. 


5* * 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls 
and bullocks. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Pigs. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

60,309 

56,348 

56,930 

77,422 

80,263 

84,746 

84,871 

74,297 

76,887 

83,721 

20,001 

20,350 

25,778 

22,338 

23,979 

26,993 

26,930 

29,969 

29,330 

30,623 

2,417 

986 

598 

843 

684 

606 

483 

646 

834 

1,297 

2,635 

7,148 

5,824 

5,713 

6,063 

4,999 

5,276 

5,084 

7,587 

7,034 

14,531 

14,479 

14.918 

14;901 

14,695 

16,777 

17,287 

15,598 

15,803 

13,281 

f ArrPifl to H€31 

25,214 
25,300 
25,469 1 
i 29,270 
29,436 

1 31,324 

33,987 
30,843 
29,576 
26,420 

izada. 


f 



Tlie average price _ 
greatly. These were, in rupees : 
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of almost every article and the ordinary wages 


rose 


Yeah. 


Peb MtVund of so lbs. 


ISGS-GO 


1877-78 


iRs. A. Rs. A.'Es.A. 
3 0 '21 0 .14 0 


!rs. a. 
1 7 


lKs.A.jHs. A.Es. A. 
7 3 113 2* 17 8fi 


1 7 16 1 14 15 24 10 


|lis. A. 
0 12 

0 7 


Peb Bax. 


Irs.A.Hs.A.Es.A. 
1 8 0 12 1 2 8 


I Us. A. 

1 II 

2 0 


Kh. a. 
1 ot 

1 10 


In 18G8 a pair of plough bullocks could be bought for Es. 100 arid a 
pair of buffaloes for the same amount but in 1877-78 the price had risen 
to nearly Rs. 200 for a good pair of either. ... 

Mortgages of land were formerly uncommon but are yearly increasing 
in number. The people are wornderfully neglectful of their plough beasts 
and many of these die from easily-preventible caiises ; the people them- 
selves — though herein an exception must be made in favour of the women 
who are thrifty, thoughtful and careful— are a pleasure-loving race, 
thinking little o’! the morrow and recklessly squandering their hard-earned 
gains in gambling or in dances. Exceptions there arc, no doubt, who, 
en revanche, are miserly and hoard their wealth, burying it or hiding it 
in their grain stores or in the thatch of their houses. Added to this is 
the influence on them of the Booddhist religion which leads them to spend 
freely in ornamenting pagodas and in building monasteries in order to 
accumulate merit to carry them to a higher stage in their next transmigra- 
tion. The peasants are thus divided into two very dissimilar classes — the 
many spendthrifts and the few hoarders. In Rangoon are collected men 
of nearly all races, and of many of these, especially the Ohetties, the 
main object in life is to make money ; they are more grasping than the 
fabled Jew and to them resort the agriculurists for the means of buying 
cattle to replace those which they have lost by want of care and even to 
purchase seed grain which they should have stored but have sold, tempted 
by the prices offered towards the end of the rains and by tlieir lust for the 
means of satisfying their desire for gambling, for show and for bon camara- 
d'erie. The result is appearing more and more year by year in the number 
of suits for redemption of mortgages with which the time of the Civil Courts 
is taken up; no deeds are produced, or if they are they are doubtful, 
disputed, or insufficiently stamped and unregistei’ed and consequently 
inadmissible as evidence. Latterly, as land has become more valuable, 
these suits have increased in number and one of the most difficult duties 
of the judges has been, and is, to discover the nature of the transaction. 

The largeness of the holdings as compared with that in other parts 
of the province renders the employment of hired labour more common. 
Every owner of eight or nine acres and upwards usually hires labourers 
in proportion to the size of his holding ; these are paid by the season, 
living with the farmer and performing odd jobs about the house besides 


'i' No (iBOtation is given till 1872-73. 


I No quotation is given till 1871-72. 
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purely agricultural labour : with clothing they supply themselves. The 
engagement includes plougliiiigj sowing, reaping, threshing, and garner- 
ing and the rate of payment is usually 150 baskets of imhusked rice per 
man, which may represent any sum from Es. 100 to Es. 150 or more 
according to the market price in December or January.^ In many cases 
now-a-days natives of India, almost invariably Madrassis, are hired and 
more especially for reaping, and the system then is different. The coolies 
are engaged in bodies varying in number from 20 to 100 and they are paid 
at the rate of from Es. 50 to Es. 80 for an area which usually yields 1,000 
baskets, except in Pyaw-bhwai and some other circles which are ^close to 
Eangoon where the rate is as high as Es. 100 and even Es. 150. The 
hirer has to supply the labourers with rice, oil and tamarinds. They do 
not thresh out the grain but move from farm to farm taking up fresh 
contracts as they finish the one upon which they are engaged and as they 
work hard so as to get as many contracts as they can in the season they 
get through their work rapidly and are preferred to Burman labourers by 
many of the farmers. The gains of the labourer are thus pretty sure ; not 
BO those of the farmer. 

Buffaloes may be calculated to work for from three to four years when 
they succumb to the climate and bad treatment ; plough and cart bullocks 
somewhat longer. Bearing this in mind and taking the average price of 
these animals and of rice in the husk at the present day the expenditure 
and receipts of a family of six persons, a father, mother and four children, 
owning ten acres of good rice land would be, about : 

A, Farm— 

1. — One-third cost of a pair of buffaloes . . . • • • 

2. — One-third cost of a plough .. •• •• •• 

3. *— One-eighth cost of a cart .. •• *" ika 

4. — -Hire of a labourer to plough, reap, and thresh and do odd jobs . . iou 

5. — Ten bushels of seed grain 


B. Food — ...IT 

6. — -Rice (2 pyee a day or about one basket of rice in eight days, 

baskets a year ecjual to 100 baskets of rice in the husk) 

7. — Eifty viss of ngapee 

8. — Curry stuff etc. . . •• .. 

G. Clothes — 

9. — Two Petticoats at Bs. 2-8 

10. — Two Men’s waistcloths at Rs. 3-4 

11. — T'wo Turbans at Rs. 2-8 

12. — Two Women’s jackets at Re. 1-4 
13 _Two Men’s ditto at Re. 1-4 

14. -~-For children (say) . . 

D. Miscellaneous — 

15. -— Repairing house and thatching 

16. — Cheroots, betel, household utensils etc. . . 

E. Taxes — 

17. — ^Land revenue 

18. — Capitation tax . . 


226 0 


— 

— 

130 

0 

.. 5 

0 



.. 6 

8 



.. 5 

0 



.. 2 

8 



.. 2 

8 



.. 15 

0 






36 

8 

.. 25 

0 



30 

0 

55 

0 

20 

0 

.. 5 

0 

25 

0 





472 

8 


Say Es. 480. 

The ten acres, if the land is moderately good, will produce about 
600 baskets of rice in the husk which, calculated at the same rate, are 
worth Rs. 600, and the annual gain should thus be about Rs. 120 ; hut in 
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practice it is very mticli less as money is expended in silk clothes for 
festivals, in giYing dances, in offerings to the Hpoongyee and in many 
other -ways, and it is certain that such a family, as a general rule, puts 

hy nothing and barely makes both ends meet. 

The average holding of each agriculturist has always been larger 
here than elsewhere in the province, that is always since the British occupa- 
tion for no statistics are available for any antecedent period from which 
information on this point can be gained with any approach to^ accuracj^ 
On the annexation it was found that the average ^holdinj 
acres and accordin: 

11’47 acres. ! . _ 

has certainly been the case that in 


^ ig was of about 10 

■■.. ■".big to the census reports of 1872 it was found to be 
It is extremely doubtful if these figm-es are accurate for it 

■ L some instances the size of the ordinary 

holding" has" been arrived at by dividing the total number of acres in a 
district on which revenue was paid by the number of inhabitants shewn 
as “ agiiculturists ”, a term which includes many who neither own nor rent 
land but work as labom-ers. Dividing the area of rice land, including fallow, 
by the number of jiersons who paid revenue on such land — and this is the 
nearest approach possible to correctness — it appears from the latest returns 
that the average holding is 19 acres and that of holdings of 

Up to 10 acres there are . , . . • • • * 

From 10 to 20 acres .. .. .. .. .. 10,055 

„ 20 to 30 „ .. .. .. .. .. 5,599 

„ 30 to 40 .. .. .. .. .. 2,980 

„ 40 to 50 „ .. . . .. .. .. 1,623 

„ 50to 100 „ .. .. .. .. .. 2,081 

Over 100 ,, .. .• .. 151 

The area of garden land is always smaller and of this, whether held with 
or without rice land, there were, in 1877-78 : — 

Holdings of from 1 to 5 acres .. .. .. .. 6,109 

,, „ 5 to 10 „ .. .. .. .. 822 

Above 10 „ .. .. .. H6 

In making these calculations the grants of land made revenue free for a 
term of years under the liberal grant rules of 1861 and of 1865 have been 
throwm out of consideration : of these there were 54 in 1877 rejiresenting an 
area of 66,160 acres. The grantees pay no revenue for a period fixed in 
each case wdien the grant was made and regulated according to the nature 
of the forest on the land at the time and are entitled to demand any rent 
they please from those whom they can induce to settle ; the legality or equity 
of the terms is a matter for the Civil Courts if disputes arise. At the end 
of the lease they are entitled to a renewal at the rates in force according to 
the scale or at any rate agreed upon between them and the Government not 
exceeding the highest rate paid by non-grantees in the neighbourhood. The 
rules were found to work so unsatisfactorily and to conduce so little to any 
real increase to the cultivation or to the prosperity of the country that in 
1872 the issue of any new grants was forbidden. 

The continual wars between the Burmans, the Peguans and the 
Siamese together with internal dissensions considerably 
. op a ion. depopulated the once flourishing Talaing kingdom of 
which this district formed a part and, as if these were not sufficient, several 
Talaing kings did their best to ruin their country, whilst the Burmans, 
after the conquest by Aloung-bhoora, took measures which largely resulted 
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in a still further decrease amongst the inhabitants. Nanda-bhooreng, 
who reigned over Pegu and Ava from 1582 to 1699, by his cruelties 
during the last few years of his reign forced numbers to abandon their 
country and so depopulated the delta that none were left to cultivate the 
soil. The Burmese, after the conquest in 1757, set themselves steadily 
to extirpate the Talaing language and after the first Burmese war drove 
many thousands into the neighbouring British provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim. In 1855 the number of inhabitants was returned as 137,130, 
but the Commissioner expressed his opinion that this was far too low an 
estimate. “ Prom general observation, it is believed” he stated “ that 
“ the districts of * * * * and Eangoon contain about three times the 
“number of people that are shewn. This is also the opinion of the 
“ ofiScers in charge of those districts”. Taking the population at the higher 
figure of 401,390, which is the Commissioner’s estimate, the nurnber per 
square mile would have been in that year rather under 41, and this in an 
extremely fertile country of which such glowing descriptions were given by 
the earher European travellers in the sixteenth century. 

The census taken in 1872 shewed the number of inhabitants, exclusive 
of those in the town of Eangoon as : — 

Burmese * . . . . • - . 292,794 

Talaing 4,943 

Kareng .. •• *• *. 27,305 

Siian •. .. .. •. 5,179 

Arakanese . . . . . . * • l^-^7 

Hindoos .. .. .. 934 

Mahomedans .. .. .. .. 518 

CMnese . . . . . * . * 537 

Ail others • • . . . • . . 7 


The most noticeaTble point in this statement is the paucity of the 
Talaing, the former inhabitants. Doubtless this had been to a considerable 
extent caused by the cruelties of Nanda-bhooreng already alluded to whose 
enmity seems to have been especially excited by the Talaing Booddhist 
monks, thousands of whom he forced to turn laymen and killed or 
expelled, and by the emigration eastward and westward during the later 
years of the Burmese rule, but it appears exceedingly ppbable that many 
shewn in the returns as Burmans are really pure Talaing and still more 
of mixed Burman and Talaing blood, for as Sir Arthur Phayre noticed 
20 years ago, speaking of the inhabitants of Pegu, scarcely any one 
of Talaing descent calls himself anything but a Burman, so completely 
^‘has the national spirit been extinguished”. The Kareng — and many 
even of these prefer to be considered Burmese — are not so numerous 
here as in other parts of the delta of the Irrawaddy. They belong to 
Pwo and Sgaw families, two of the three into which the race is divided, 
and are industrious agriculturists. Their arrival in the plains is no doubt 
an event of comparatively late date. Numbers of them have been con- 
verted to Christianity and the remainder have to some extent adopted 
Booddhism as their religion. The Shan have come fi*om the north 
and east at various periods and are found in colonies, one of which near 
Rangoon is of very recent date. In the Than-lyeng township are villages 
occupied by descendants of a number of captives brought away from seven 
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viEages in the neighlom'Eood 

inTasion of they save their name) under a headman of 

in the Bwon circle (to which b^t latterly many have emi- 

their own and remained tl ^eing recruited by arrivals from 

grated to other circles, ® re found in Twan-te. The newer 

another colony near Pegu, and “any t)ut the older ones have 

colonies retain their dress, retain \ut few traces of their distinct 

Scome thoroughly Bmmamsed ^^^^^^^^^ ,l,gge riew 

nationaHty. ®aes^endSS of ^ to *V 

arrivals from India, “^Sts of the Indian Mussulmans who 

Than-lyeng township are descend factories flourished and 

resided here during the time “i^t tn Burmese blood 

although they have sa and religion but in everything 

they still adhere to their distinctive d . , chiefly among them- 

SaxecompleWy Bum^ Slutd o? families who 

thePegaan kiog Bhooreog Noamg ahoat the 
dialritation of the popdation i« 18T2 

according to sexes and rf^ligion 

' Ctoistos. I : Hto^s. 1 I Boodanista. Total. 


609 1 

325 

317 1 

m 1 

934 

618 


The Kareng and other 

are included amongst t^e f ^oddhisto per cent, of the 

Christianity. The !^oddh s > there are very few Hindoos, and 

whole population ; fe^ Christians, alone shewing a higher 

petoge."’ The Sfy g M^aKn he 

kdtdTdS^Ban^oo^ S'l «£i"he /ctaal ^reahtage ie 
53-08 males to 46-92 females. ^ „ _ 


18 males to ^ 

The population according to age was found to he .- 


Females. 


]j5ot exceeding one year . . 

A-boTe 1 year, not above 6 years 

„ 12 „ „ 20 „ 

„ 20 „ >, ,> „ 

„ 30 „ „ » ^0 „ 

„ 40 „ „ „ 50 „ 

„ 50 „ „ „ 60 „ 

Exceeding » 


20,071 

49,948 

49,878 

41,699 

60,642 

51,683 

34,703 

18,410 

16,366 
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At none of tliese ages were the females in excess of the males as was 
fonnd to be tbe case at certain ages in several districts, and notably ail 
along tbe Tenasserim coast and up the valleys of the Salween and of tne 
Tsit-tonng towards Toiing-iigoo. The nnmber of male agriculturists over 20 

was 41,180 or rather more than one-third of the number of the whole male 

population above that age. i. i i 

The population of the town of Eangoon is of a very different character 
as is shewn by the following figures which give the number of the various 
races living there in 1872 : — 


Biirmans .. 

Talaing 

Kareng .. *• 

Shan «. ■ 

Arakanese . . • • • » 

Hindoos . , • • • • 

Mahomedans .. .. .. 

Chinese , , . . ^ 

Europeans, Eurasians, and Americans , . 

All others *• ‘V 

* • • • 

» * • • 

• « • • 

* ft ft ft 

« ft ft ft 

« ft • • 

56,918 

7,451 

525 

1,217 

195 

15,284* 

9,608 

3,181 

2,384t 

1,982 


Total .. 

98,745 


The whole population, therefore, of the district, including the capital town 
of the province, was 431,069. 

The population of the district from 1854-55 has been : — 


Year. 

1855 

1856 

1857 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


District. 

175,185*1 

178,889 

201,633 

195,759 

221,829 

252,507 

274,742 

283,714j 

236,121 

249,999 

246,149 

247,523 


Town. 


Inclusive of Ean- 
goon town. 


Year. 


District. 


Town. 


61,138 

63,256 

66,577 

69,866 


1867 

. 280,231 ,. 

71,186 

1868 

. 285,400 . 

72,675 

1869 

. 264,495 . 

96,942 

1870 

. 457,149 . 

93,163 

1871 

. 273,078 . 

100,000 

1872 

310,035 . 

77,777 

1873 

348,236 . 

80,096 

1874 

. 335,169 . 

81,244 

1875 

. 276,367 . 

80,464 

1876 

. 281,992 . . 

83,322 

1877 

. 286,505 . . 

83,322 


The most important town is Eangoon from which the district takes 
its name and which is the capital of the province, 
To'wns. situated on the hank of the Hlaing, or as it is here called 

the Eangoon, at the mouth of the Pegu river. In the Burmese time little 
more than a collection of mat huts grouped with little regularity or order 
it has risen to its present importance since the occupation of the country 
by the British. In 1878 it contained 91,458 inhabitants. It will he found 

described under its own name. , _ . _ j qo" Th' 

Pegu, on the river of the same name, in 17 19 N. and 96 34 80 _E., 
once the capital of a sovereign who ruled from Bengal to Cochm China, 
the kings of Arakan and of Siam, of Ava, Toung-ngoo, and Prome being 
tributary to him, never re covered its capture by the Burmese under 

* Including 1,906 Christians, 40 . • « Anofri 

t Of whom 1,926 were British, 37 Italians, 81 Germans, 43 Americans, aiicl the res 

ans, Dutch, French, Norwegians, &c., &c. 


il 
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Aloiing-bhoora, m 1756 A- 4^943 iBlmbitants. It was 

lage the of the then reigning sovereign 

fouodod by Tlia iiia i faniilios and wore ioioGd by 

of Tb»-liton.*o teongh{ ji h them ISO aLly rest 

many more hw the Beighhonrhood. ihe ^ enlarged and 

in importance as ^ J^Jore than once attacked and taken, 

embelhshed by many of its luleis. Mme tnan o 

itsometnnes sank mto a Fovin^^^ IredLicke, the Venetian, who 
ernment. It was I, „if „{ tlie sixteenth eentnry, as con- 

visited the country early m the la,t ^ -nr-hich resided the trading popn- 
sisting of two separate portions in o_ the latter encircled 

rained walls of a fort a mile square built by JiHoorent, > 

amongst other names assmnedthat of '^®^®“S-tpyoo-sh^ desciibS^y 
m-Ptn of the Portneaese writers), as a portion of the tow ciesciiDea _oy 
Lsar Fi^derieke. ^During the second Burmese war Pegu was twice 
taken by the British and after the second captine was more than oi c_ 
SfSS bv the Burmese troops and defended with some ^culty. It is 

?hrSWeTrrsubJvision and contains Court-houses Pohee- 

o+Q+io-nts Pi Telearanh office, a Post office, a School and a Market place. 
The inhabitants are mainly Booddhists, with a few Hindoos, Mahomedans 

mSlTS mother village, one. m imporlanl to™, mtmW at the 
northern extremity of the Twan-te Taw-gyee, west of Eangoon, on 
the banks of the Twan-te stream about seven miles from its mouth m the 
To river. The site of the old boundary wall is still pointed out by the 
inhabitants. Near it is the ancient Shwe T^an-daw pagoda much TOne' 
rated by the Talaing and not far off the site of the old town of K a- 

^^^%ynam, or more properly Than-lyeng, on the 

river onnosite Eangoon, was the site of the Portuguese and Enghsh factories 
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lowers driven to seek refuge in Tenasserim where they settled in two 
parties, one on the banks of the Salween and one further south on the 

S©8)COS)Slj 

Several other towns are mentioned in Burmese and Talaing history, 
but none are now of any importance, and all have sunk into villages. Of 
towns and villages there were in 1872 : — 

1,080 with less than 200 inhabitants 

009 from 200 to 500 inhabitants. 



1 (Rangoon) more than 50,000 ,, 

The principal articles manufactured are salt, pottery, fish-paste 
(nga-pee), mats, and silk and cotton cloths,- all for 
Manufactures. consumption, except the pottery and nga-pee 

which are exported, the latter to Upper Burma. The salt is made during 
the hot weather at various places along the seacoast and in the Syriam 
and An-gyee townships, partly by solar evaporation and partly by boiling 
in iron or earthen pots, the iron yielding the greater out-turn. The 
method adopted when iron pots are used is as follows : — 

A site having been selected a patch sometimes an acre in extent is 
carefully cleared of scrub, the roots being dug out, and left to the next 
season when any shrubs or grass which may have sprung up are taken out 
and the whole carefully levelled. Bound this is constructed an embank- 
ment, and during the spring tides of February the sea water is con'^yed 
into this cistern by a trough communicating with a platform on the bank 
of some tidal stream. In March the mud left by solar evaporation on the 
surface of the enclosed space is scraped off and placed in a filter which 
has previously been constructed and salt water poured on it. This filter 
consists of a framework some 15 feet long, five feet wide and one and a 
half feet deep, raised three feet from the ground ^ on small supports, the 
bottom is made of rough poles about two inches in diameter laid side by 
side covered by a mat made of a wild creeper over which is put coarse 
cloth. Under the filter is a slanting framework of palm leaves which 
conducts the filtered brine into a trough, and thus to a reservou- or pit 
some six feet deep dug near the furnace, which is about 15 feet long, 12 
feet broad, and four or five feet high, where the boiling pots are an^anged. 
As long as a few grains of boiled rice thrown from time to time into the 
brine will float the filtering process is continued but as soon as they sink 
it is stopped and the contents of the filter are thrown away. The boiling 
is continued day and night, the pots being cleared about every twelve 
hours, when the contents have evaporated to dryness, and repienisima 
with brine from the reservoir. The furnace is protected by a slfed which 

serves also as a dwelling for the workers. t i 

The method employed when earthen pots are used for bmling is 
different. During the rainy season a large space is cleared, ploughed and 
made as smooth as possible and arranged in terraces protected by 
embankments and when the rains are over a tank near the cleared space is 
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excavated about 30 feet long by 22 feet broad and four or five feet deeij. 
Bet-wen December and March the necessary materials such as pots, firewood, 
&e., are collected (the foimer pincipally from Kwon-khyan-goon in An-gyee) 
and a shed bmlt vfithin which is constracted a Min of the earthern pots built 
into the shape of a dome. In the meanwhile, in January, water is let into 
the higher terraces either by baling or, if the site is low enough, by letting 
it pass through an opening made in the protecting embankment. After 
remaiaiag for one day in the upper terrace it is passed into the second 
and two and a half days later into the last. When the water here collected 
wiU float a grain or two of boiled rice it is ready for boiling, but the fields 
have to be filled two or three times before sufficient salt is extracted from 
the soil to render the brine ready for the furnace. The pots are very 
strong and thick but often burst rmder the tremendous heat to which they 
are exposed. There are usually two boilings in each 24 hours and each 
boiling gives about two viss or about lbs. of salt. As the boiling 
season lasts for about two months the average outturn from each pot may 
be taken at 250 viss or about eight cwt. which at current prices would sell 
at about Es. 18 or Es. 19. 

The gross quantity made varies year by year and is decreasing owing 
to the importation of foreign salt which competes favourably with it in the 
market. Por many years the local article held its own for nga-pee maMng, 
but even here it is losing groimd and mainly because it is dearer. The 
increasing cost of firewood also has something to do with it. 

Pots for salt boiling are made in K.won-khyan-goon and in the adjoin- 
ing village of Taw-pa-lwai in the Angyee township. The work of maMng 
salt pots begins in January and ends when the rains commence. Usually 
four men work together — ^women are never employed — one mixing the earth, 
one turning the wheel, one fashioning and one finishing. The earth is 
brought from Mayan-rwa, a little to the northward, where ordinary pots 
are made, fine sea sand from the mouth of the river To and the firewood 
from the Twan-te Taw-gyee. To every two parts of earth one part of sand 
is added and the mass mixed up with water till it is soft enough to work. 
The fashioning is done entirely by hand and the pot when fashioned is well 
beaten with a flat slab of wood; when completed they are put to dry, a process 
which, as they are very thick, takes a long time, and are then placed in a per- 
manent kiln, about 250 at a time, and burned for 24 hours. The Mina are 
built against the scarped side of a lull and have the draught-hole close to 
the Mil and the entrance at the other end. The roof is somewhat dome- 
shaped and has much the appearance of a large unkeeled boat turned 
topsy-turvy. The inside measurements vary. An ordinary sized kiln is 
about 20 feet long by 12 broad and 10 feet high from the floor to the centre 
of the roof. Many of the pots, owing to defective workmanship, crack and 
break in the burning, in some cases as many as 100 out of the 260 in 
the kiln. A party of four good workmen will turn out from 100 to 
125 salt pots in a day. The price varies, according to the season and 
the demands of the salt-boilers, from Es. 45 to Es. 90 per hundred. A 500- 
basket boat with four men will carry 25 baskets of sand and make the trip 
to To-wa and back four times a day. The boatmen are paid eight annas a 
day each and the cost of 100 baskets of sand is thus Es. 8 ; the man who 
brings the earth gets Es. 2-8 per 100 baskets. The mixer gets one rupee a 
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day, the ■wheel-turner, fashioner and finisher each Es. 3 per 100 pots. The 
expenditure and profits during a season 'would be about : — 

Es. A. p. 

One hundred baskets of sand • . • . * . 8 0 0 

Two ,, ,, earth •. •. •• 5 0 0 

Eight cords of wood • . . . • . . , 32 0 0 

Miser, 90 days . , . . • . , . 90 0 0 

Fashioner for 1,250 pots,. ,, .. 37 8 0 

Wheel-turner ,, .. .. •. 37 8 0 

Finisher ,, „ .. .• •. 37 8 0 

Bamboos, <S:c. .. .. .* ,.280 

250 0 

^ .. .. ♦. 750 0 0 

. Deduct value of 400 pots damaged in burning 240 0 0 

510 0 0 

Nett profit Say Es. 250 

At other periods of the year the potters at Kwon-khyan-goon and Taw- 
pa-iwai and throughout the year those of Ma-yan-rwa and Thoon-kwa make 
cooking pots. The same earth is used as for the salt pots but the sand is 
from De-da-naw and is used in smaller quantities. Usually a man and a 
woman work together, the man bringing the earth and the sand and mixing 
the clay and the woman turning the wheel with one hand and fashioning 
■with the other. A couple can turn out from 100 to 150 pots of sizes in a 
day. From 250 to 300 are put in each kiln and are burned for 12 hours, 
a quarter of a cord of wood being used. About one-fifth are cracked or 
broken in the burning. In the cold weather they sell on the spot for from 
Es. 6 to Es. 8 per 100 and in the rains for about Es. 5 per 100. 

The salt-boilers usually come to buy their own pots but the 
and cooking pots are bought principally by persons who hawk them about 
in boats or take them to the markets in Eangoon and other large places. 
In some cases persons in Kywon-khyan-goon make advances to the potters 
at the rate of Es. 8 per 100 and then resell at market rates. An ordinary 
water pot costs two annas in Eangoon. 

At Twan-te are made large water or oil jars glazed outside with a mix 
ture of galena and rice water, some standing four feet high, commonl; 
known as “ Pegu jars”, which are used throughout Burma. 

Nga-pee is made principally in the An-gyee township. It is of 
kinds one called Nga-pee-goung and the other Toung-tha-nga-pee ; Nga-pee- 
goung again consists of the ordinary Nga-pee-goung such as is made here 
and of Nga-tha-louk Nga-pee, made from the Nga-tha-louk or 
{Glupea p(dasah). In making the ordinary Nga-pee-goung the fish are 
scaled,— if large by hand, if small by means of a bamboo with the end made 
into a kind of stiff brush and worked amongst a mass thiwn together, almost 
alive, into a wooden mortar — cleaned and the heads of the large ones cut off. 
They are then well rubbed ■with salt and carefully packed into a bamboo 
basket and weights placed on the top. Here they are left for a night, the 
liquid draining away through the basket. Next morning they are taken out, 
rubbed with salt, and spread out on a mat and the next day thby are put 
away with alternate layers of salt in large jars and left in a cool place, 
a month the liquid which has come to the top has evaporated and left a 
layer of salt and they are ready for sale. Sometinaes the supernatant liquid 
gets full of maggots before completely drying up ; in this case it is taken off 
and more salt added. It is a great object both to the makers and to the 
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coots to keep the fish whole. They are eaten roasted, fried or in curries. 
In making Toung-tha Nga-pee, which must not be confounded with Bhala- 
khyan vel Tsien-tsa (because it can be eaten uncooked) vel Nga-pee-hgnyeng 
(Arakan) vel Gwai (Tavoy and Mergui), the fish are scaled and in large fish 
the head is removed and the body cut up. They are soaked in brhie for a 
night, taken out and exposed to the sun on a mat till they begin to turn 
putrid and then brayed in a mortar with salt and packed away in any 
receptacle and kept for two or three months by which time the paste is fit 
for sale. This is made into a kind of sauce with other ingredients and is 
used as a condiment. 

In An-gyee are made large coarse mats for the Eangoon market 
used largely for placing at the bottom of ships holds ; whilst in the Hlaing 
township a much finer kind is made for which there is a ready sale in the 
Eangoon market for local use and for export to other parts of the province. 

Silkworms are to some extent reared in the Hlaing township, and the 
process of rearing the worms, coUecting and boiling the cocoons and 
winding the silk is the sarue as in Prome, Thayet and elsewhere. Silk 
and cotton cloths are made in almost every house, partly for sale and partly 
for the use of the household. 

The exact amount of the revenue realised in the district before the 
annexation is not discoverable as no records are obtain- 
evenue. ^ able to shew the amount raised for their own use by the 

local officials who received no regular salary but were paid by judicial fees 
and fines and by whatever they could squeeze from the people over and above 
the sum fixed by the State as that which was to be remitted annually to 
the capital either for the Government or for the Myotsa, that is the prince 
or official to whom the district had been allotted for maintenance. The local 
revenues may, however, be taken at about two-thirds of the Imperial, if 
these terms may be used to distinguish the State from the local official 
demand. The amount of the State demand, which was generally collected 
according to the settlement made by order of the king Bhodaw-bhoora in 
1783 and revised in 1801 just prior to the annexation was 


1. — House family tax, Burmaus and Kareng 

2. — Yoke of oxen, or rice land tax 

3. — Fisheries 

4. — Salt 

5. — Transit duties 

6. — Timber and forest dues.. 

7. — ^Ferries 

8. —Brokers’ licenses and miscellaneous. . 

9. — Customs .. .. 


Rs. 

.. 164,370 

.. 73,190 

. . 103,570 

. . 53,820 

24,440 
2,710 
200 
5,070 

. . 260,000 


Total 

. . 687,370 


The amounts were fixed in viss (3-651bs.) of Ewek-nee silver each of which 
may be taken as the equivalent of Es. 130 and the sums given above are 
osculated aceordmgly. Adding two-thirds of this for the local reyenues 
the whole sum paid by the population, which, as already shewn was then 
exeeedmgly sparse though doubtless more numerous than during the first 
yew or perhaps first two years after the annexation, was Es. 11,45,600 
rather less than the amount realized by the British Government in 1856-67, 
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and rather less than the revenues of the whole of Pegu including Toiing- 
ngoo (whichjias since been transferred to Tenasserim) in 1853-54. 

The British Government adopted, to a certain extent, the Burmese 
system, if system it canbe called, which was not o|)pressive and suited the 
people, making such modifications as our experience in Arakan and Tenas- 
sorim shewed to be advantageous. The capitation and land taxes were 
retained but levied according to fixed rates and no longer assessed on each 
family by the village officer according to his estimate of its means. The 
fisheries were rented out and the tax on the manufacture of salt was con- 
tinued in a modified form. Perries, judicial fines and fees, sea customs, 
port dues, &c. fimiished a share of the gross revenue whilst an excise on 
spirits and drugs was introduced and transit and broker dues abolished. 

There are no details of the collections before 1855-56 now available, 
blit the nett amounts in 1853-54 and in 1854-55 were Es. 545,093 and 
Es. 829,934 respectively. The collections in 1855-56 and in 1877-78 were : — 





1855-56. 

1877-78. 




Bs. 

Ks. ■ 

Land revenue 



306,960 

1,866,891 

Capitation tax . • 



168,950 

850,047 

Salt tax 



82,550 

7,076 

Fishery tax 



140,670 

104,906 

Forest produce 



ML 

515 

Excise 



: 72,680 

526,884 

Sea customs 



i 157,870 

2,917,743 

Timber revenue , , 



1 50,780 

Nil 

Judicial hues and fees, and Law stamps.. 



14,560 

81,418 

Postage and Telegraph stamps 



7,310 

1,843,677 

Miscellaneous (savings, sale of unclaimed property, 

&c.) 


8,620 

248,450 


Total 

•• 

960,400 

6,897,107 


During this period stamps in judicial proceedings and for law papers were 
rendered obligatory and the telegraph was established. The system upon 
which the inland fishery tax was first collected was by leasing out lakes and 
ponds to the highest bidder at auction : this was subsequently changed to 
annual leases granted by the district officer to inhabitants of neighbouring 
villages at a rent fixed by himself ; and a year or two ago a modified auction 
system was substituted at which only hand fide fishermen living near the 
fishery can bid, and the lease is for fiVe years instead of for one only as 
formerly. 

The gross revenues of the district, excluding sea customs, but including 
the Imperial revenue raised in the town of Eangoon, during the 10 years 
ending with 1877-78, have been : — 


Year. . 

Eevenue.‘ 

Year. 

Eevenue. 

Year. 

Eevenue. 

Year. 

Eevenue. 

Year. 

Eevenue. 


. Es. 


. Es, 


Es. 


1 . Es. 


■ Es. ■ 

1868-G9 

2,414,204 

1870-71 

2,452,037 

1872-73 

2,671,814 

1874-75 

3,229,384 

1876-77 

2,364,559 

1869-70 

2,350,706 

1871-72 

2,437,703 

1873-741 

2,967,255. 

1875-76 

2,284,517* 

1877-78 

3,107,822 


111 tliis year the Tlioon-kh-wa district was formed and the revenue administration of the town of 
Kaiigoon was placed under the Magistrate. 
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Prom these figmes is escMed a local revenue derived from ferries, 
lease of stalls in market-places, a tovra fund raised on the land in Pegu, ar 
addition of five per cent, to the Imperial land and fishery taxes, eatth 
market fees, &c. The amounts so raised during the ten years ending 
with 1877-78 were : — 


Year. BeYeniie. Year. ReYenue. Year. Revenue. Year. Revenue, j Year. Revenue, 


This does not include the local revenue raised in the town of Eangoon. 

Under the Burmese Government this district consisted of _ several 
townships each under an officer exercising considerable 
AOnmustrataon. powers, and the whole was controlled by a Governor who 
had the power of life and death and communicated direct with the Govern- 
ment at A.va. The townships, of which there were 14 exclusive^ of Eangoon, 
were Pegu, Zwai-bhoon, Zaing-ga-naing, Daw-bhoon, A-kha-rien, Hpoung- 
leng, Hlaing, Eng-ga-bhoo, Hmaw-bhee, Twan-te, Thoon-khwa, An-gyee, 
Eng-tay and Pya-poon. When the head of the townsliip held his office 
hereditarily he was called a Myo-thoogyee but when appointed by the State 
a Myo-ook, and when holding the appointment in virtue of being com- 
mander of a royal war-boat a Pai-neng (steersman). The exercise of powCT 
by these various officers was very capricious. The subordinate officers in 
the interior, generally, were in league with robbers whom they entertained, 
nominally as a kind of Police. After the captee of the lower portion of the 
delta of the Irrawaddy the cormtry fell a prey to anarchy and it was more 
than a year before peace was restored. This district suffered less than its 
neighbours to the west and north, Bassein, Henzada and Tharrawaddy, but 
stUl hardly any grain was sown during the rains of the first year. The local 
jurisdictions were to a great extent retained, a Deputy Commissioner placed 
in charge of the district and a Myo-ook appointed to each township with 
moderate judicial, fiscal and Police powers, with Thoogyee in charge of 
■circles and Goung imder them, not as formerly at the caprice of the Thoogyee 
but each in charge of several villages and appointed by the Government. 
Each Myo-ook was allowed two peons only and every endeavour was made, 
with gradual but complete success, to check the enteitainment by these 
officials of bands of bravos. The Thoogyee, who were primarily revenue 
officers but who also were held responsible for the general state of their circles, 
were paid by a percentage on their revenue collections, whilst the Goung, 
who were primarily Police officers but were to assist the Thoogyee general- 
ly in the collection of the revenue, were paid Es. 10 a month ; these consti- 
tuted the village constabulary and, with the Thoogyee, the detective Police. 
Below the Goung again were appointed Kye-dan-gyee in charge of village 
tracts whose duties were to assist both Goung and Thoogyee in their duties. 
In Eangoon Gomg were appointed to the several wards or quarters. 
■One of the most important changes made was in the suppression of heads of 
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trades. There were Ook (heads) over the Kareng of each township^ over 
the fishermen and over the brokers, over palm juice drawep and 
silver-assayers, over the ploughmen of the royal lands, and the cultivators 
of the royal gardens. They, alone, took primary cognizance of crimes 
and offences amongst those under their charge” and at first it was ''found 
a matter of no small difficulty to make Thoogyee and others understand 
" that they had jurisdiction over all residents in the territories under their 
" charge without reference to this mere personal jurisdiction”. With four 
exceptions little or no change has been made in the general principles^ of 
the administration of the district, these exceptions are : — the formation 
in 1861-62 of a regular Police placed under officers of its own but except 
in matters of interior economy and discipline subordinate to ^ the district 
officer ; a few years later the formation of an independent prison depart- 
ment; later still the formation of an education department ; and a few years 
ago the almost entire separation of the town from the district. Circles 
have been amalgamated and placed under one Thoogyee instead of two or 
three, others have been split into two, townships have been added together 
and placed under one Myo-ook or Extra Assistant Commissioner and several 
townships have been joined into a sub-division placed under the immediate 
control of an Assistant Commissioner or of an Extra Assistant of superior 
grade, and the limits of the district itself have been varied by handing over 
outlying tracts to neighbouring jurisdictions — Bhaw-nee in the extreme 
north on the eastern slopes of the Pegu Pnoma mountains to Toiing-ngoo in 
1864 (since joined to Shwe-gyeng), the Eaw-lee-ya chcle between the Pegu 
mountains and the Tsit-toung river to Shwe-gyeng in 1872-78, a ^narrow 
strip west of those mountains which formed the Tboon-tshay circle to 
Henzada during the following year, and lastly the addition of an extensive 
tract in the extreme west to another in the extreme east of Bassein to form 
the Thoon-khwa district. _ _ . . 

Eangoon is now divided into three sub-divisions each containing two 
townships, viz , : — 


Sub-divisions. 

Head-quarters. 

Townships. 

Head-quarters. 

Old townships. ^ 

Number 
of circles. 

Hmaw-bhee . . 

Hmaw-bhee* ., 

Hlaing 

Taw-la-tai 

Hlaing 

■ 4 


Hmaw-bhee 

Eng-tsient 

Hmaw-bhee and 





part of Eng-ga- 
bhoo and of Daw- 

- 11 






1 bhoon. 

1 ^ , 

Than-lyeng or 

Kyouk-tan 

An-gyee . . 

Twan-te 

An-gyee 

14 

Syriam. 

Than-lyeng 

Than-lyeng . . 

Than-lyeng and 

1 part of Zwai- 

{ 10 





1 bhoon. 

1 

Pegu 

. Pegu 

Pegu . . 

Pegu . , i 

Pegu and part of 
Zwai-bhoon and 

1 ' 





of Zaing-ga-naing. 



Hpoung-leng 

Hlay-goo .. i 

Hpoung-leng, A- 
kha-rien, and part 

8 





of Zaing-ga-naing 
and of I)aw-bhoon.| 






Total .. ' 

53 


* Shortly to be removed to Bng-tsien. t Shortly to be removed to Hmaw-bhee. 
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rani: wHcb lie toect to the sessions judge and ^self jg 

olfte more serious offenoe. eieept mm-der and “^JiS- 

rifforous imprisoameiit or transportation wuld lie msutoeient pmisn^ 
3- theie are committed to the Commissioner sittmg as a Couit of 
Sion Sluy hy the magistrate of the sub-division.. There are thus 
?r::urfs prSael over b| officers exercising both cml micl 

wpI] revenue powers. No village is more than 44 miles irom any 

court and the average distoce is 26 miles. , ^^J^gy^The^Sly two 
anneals instituted and them gross value dming 1876 and 1877, the only iw 
ciiplete years since the Thoon-khwa district was formed, were :— 


Suits. 


187C. 


1877. 


Instituted. 


1,714 


Value, 


Es. 

201,440 


Instituted. 


1,738 


AppeaiiS Instituted. 


1876. 


1877, 


Value. 


Es. 

263,117 


Instituted. 


Instituted. 


The number of persons tried and the number of witnesses examined 


during the same 3 - ears was :- 


187G. 


1877. 


Appeals. 


1876. 


1877. 


7,540 


S,676 


7,531 


For several years after the annexation the more serious crimes, such 
as murder, gang-robbery, tecbnieally called dacoity, and ordinary robbery 
were far from uncommon. Gradually the district has settled down but 
gang-robberies aie still not altogether unknown. These are sometimes^ 


Witnesses. 


Persons tried. 


Witnesses. 


3,846 


Persons tried. 
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but rarely, committed by yillagers, sometimes by gangs made up partly of 
inbabitants of tbe district and partly of upcountry Burmans organized and 
led by trained daeoits who come down from Upper Burma with this object 
and return when the rains set in, and sometimes by Kareng-nee who have 
settled down ; the depredations of these latter are confined, generally, to the 
country about Pegu : the numerous bad characters to be found in the Kyee- 
myeng-daing and Poo-zwon-doung quarters of Eangoon lend then: aid in 
swelling the number especially in the immediate neighbourhood of Eangoon ; 
they are not recognized by the persons attacked and they get back befoi’e 
the police have received any information and it is almost impossible to find 
out who the robbers were. 

The nmnber of offences committed varies considerably and it would 
almost seem as if waves of crime passed over the district at intervals of 
several years. The two last 1876 and 1877 were bad years and afford no 
criterion ; indeed there have never been so many dacoities since 1872 as in 
1877. The numbers of the more serious offences were 
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in this district that attempts were first made to utilize the existing monas- 
tic schools, to raise the teaching given in them, and gradually to hung 
them under inspection by Government officers. The progress made has 
not been extraordinarily rapid. 


backwards „ ' 

Poo-zwon-doung and Pegu and the many tidal creeks which e?ist every- 
where except in the north central portion of the district. Advantage was 
taken some years ago of the Paing-kyoon creek and this and others uniting 
with it were deepened and widened so that boats could pass through to the 
Tsit-toung. This improved channel, however, gradually silted up and at its 
eastern end it was found to be too much exposed to the bore which sweeps 
up the Tsit-toung and in consequence a new canal has been made running 
from the old channel, not far from llha-ra-tshoo, to Myit-kyo on the Tsit- 
toung, with a lock at its eastern end and another at the Pegu or western 
end of the old channel. The principal roads are one from Eangoon 
towards Prome, which from a little north of Hmaw-bhee has been taken up 
by the Eangoon and Irrawaddy Valley (State) EaEway ; the Eangoon and 
Toung-ngoo road which leaves the Prome road at Htouk-kyan 21|- miles 
from Eangoon and runs eastward across the Hpoimg-leng plain to Pegu, 
crossing the Pegu river by a wooden bridge, and on northwards along the 
eastern foot of the Pegu Eoma. Up to and within the limits of Pegu it is 
bridged and metalled but beyond the earthwork only has been finished. 
Another road leads from Dala on the right bank of the Hlaing westward to 
Twan-te, and a third from Than-lyeng on the left bank of the Pegu to 
Kyouk-tan, the head-quarters of the Byriam sub-division. Feeder roads 
are either under construction or are about to be commenced from the Ook- 
kan station on the Eailway, which is at the village of Pouk-koon, westward 
to Ook-kan, round south through Bha-loon to Myoung-ta-nga and thence 
to Hmaw-bhee ; from Hmaw-bhee eastward to the Eailway station and on to 
the Prome road ; and from the Hlaw-ga station eastwards to near Htouk- 
kyan. The Eangoon and Irrawaddy VaUey (State) Eailway, after it enters 
this district from Eangoon, runs nearly due north for 60|- miles to the 
Mee-neng river, with stations at Tha-maing (about to be removed to Pouk- 
taw near Engtsien) Hlaw-ga, Hmaw-bhee, Taikgyee and Ook-kan (at the 
village of Pouk-koon). The line is smgle and the guage 3'2809 feet. 

The mails are carried daily by the Eailway from Eangoon northward, 
and once a week by maU-cart from Eangoon past Htouk-kyan to Pegu. 
These lines are under the Imperial post-office. In addition there are lines 
under the Deputy Commissioner and paid for from the cess, from Eangoon to 
Kyouk-tan and back three times a week, from Eangoon to Twan-te and on to 
the Thoon-khwa district every day, and from Eangoon to Taw-la-tai, the 
head-quarters of the Hlaing township, on the Hlamg river at the mouth of 
the Bhaw-lay, twice a week. 

' Cattle-markets are held three times a week at Pegu, Htouk-kyan, Kam- 
bai, Gnyoung-beng, Bo-khyoop, Htan-ma-naing, Tha-maing and Hmaw- 
bhee. As in England sales elsewhere are not illegal but every endeavour 
is made to get seEers to bring their cattle to the markets as the official in 
charge issues to the buyer a ticket describing the cattle and giving other 
details and the Police are thus aided in tracing stolen beasts. A smaE fee 
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is charged. The number of cattle sold and the fees realized during the last 
three years were :— 


EANGOON. — The capital of the Province, 21 miles from the sea, lying 
on the left bank of the Hlaing river at its junction with the Pegu and the 
Poo-zwon-doiing with a small suburb on the right bank. According to the 
Taking traditions the first village established on the site of the present 
Eangoon was founded circa 585 B.O. by two brothers, Poo and Ta-paw, 
who had received some of Gaudama’s hairs from the Booddlia himself and, 
acting on his instructions, buried them on the summit of a slight laterite 
elevation and erected over them the Shwe Dagon pagoda. Poon-na-ree-ka, 
who reigned in Pegu from 746 to 761 A.D., is said to have built or 
re-established the town which he called Aramana. At some indefinite period 
it regained its name of Dagon and is thus mentioned in the Taking histories 
which relate how king Zaw-zit visited it, circa 685 A.D. ; how it was occupied 
by the Burmese in 1413 ; how Bya-gnya-keng, the son of Eaza-dhie-rit, 
was appointed its governor by his father, and how ^Sheng-tsaw-boo, the 
daughter of Eaza-dhie-rit, built herself a palace there in 1460. t 

The town gradually sank into a collection of huts near the pagoda and 
drops out of history. Dala, now a small and unimportant suburb on the 
opposite bank of the Hlaing, and Syriam, on the opposite bank of the Pegu 
river, are over and over again noticed as places of importance but of Dagon 
little or nothing is recorded. Gaspar Balbi came to Pegu in 1579-8Cf and, 
aiyud Purchas, wrote of Dagon “ After we were landed we began to goe 
on the right hand in a large street about 50 paces broad, in which we 
saw wooden houses gilded and adorned with delicate gardens after their 
custom wherein their Takpoins, which are their Friers, dwell and look 
to the Pagod or Varella of Dogon. The left side is furnished with portals 
“ and shops ^ ^ and by this street they go to the Varella for a good 

mile straight forward, either under paint houses or in the open street 
which is free to walk in’’. 

* TMs market was transferred to Tha-maing in 1877, 

t“ Her name is held in high honour among the people to this day and a national festiTal to 
“ her memory is celebrated once a year at Rangoon.,’^ — The History of Pegu, hy Sir A. P. Phayre, 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society^ 1873, p. 122. 
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The Ino'lisb, Portuguese, Dutch and French had factories at Than- 
Ivens — better kno'wn under the Europeanised form Syriani— on the other 
side of the Pegu river and the governor of Dagon was the pnneipal intermedi- 
ai-vthrouffh whom the officers in chai-ge of thefactories eommumeated with 
the Talaing Court at Pegu. The dislike of the Talaing to western foreigners 
aettina a footing in the country and the quarrels between the European 
“factors”, each striving to oust the rest for the benefit of his own gOTCrn- 
ment led the sovereign of Pegu to increase the authority and power oi the 
aoveimor of Dagon until at last that officer rose to the first rank and was 
second to none in the kingdom. The accounts of the lortuguese and 
English officials in charge of the factories as they were called, or commercial 
and state agencies as they might perhaps more correctly be designated, are 
full of the doings of the governor of Dagon and of then- oym _ endeavours 
to outwit each other and get into his good graces so as to _ qbtam privileges 
which should nominally give them generally greater facilities for trade but 
wMcIi ill iGality would bo of advantago in strengtliGiiiiig tliGir hands in tiio 
oontiniial struggle to drive out their European competitors and secure a 
monopoly. In the wars which took place between the kings of Pegu ana 
of Burma Dagon often changed hands and when at last, in 1763 the 
Bnrman Aloung-bhoora drove out the Talaing garrison of Ava, then the 
Burman capital, and eventually con(juer6d the Talaing kingdom he came 
down to Dagon, repaired, and thus to a certain extent to Pegiian feelings 
desecrated, the great Shwe Dagon pagoda, almost re-founded the town and 
re-named it Ean-koon^ or Eangoon, the name it has ever since borne, and 
made it the seat of the Vieeroyalty which he established. It remained, 
however, little more than a collection of bamboo huts on a marshy fiat, but 
little above the level of low tides, intersected by narrow and irregular 
streets. It was the scene of repeated struggles for supremacy between the 
defeated Peguans and their conquerors the Burmans and up to 1790 con- 
tinual attempts were made by the former to wrest Eangoon from the latter. 
The last great revolt was in 1789 or in the beginning of 1790 ; the Burman 
governor was murdered and the town for a time fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. Meng-tara-gyee, or Bho-daw Bhoora, was then on the throne of 
Burma and, it is said with his sanction, the pbellion was crushed with 
the most savage and brutal atrocities and no similar rising was ever again 
attempted. 

The English having succeeded in obtaining leave to establish a factory 
in ESngoon surrounded it by a brick wall and hoisted the British colours 
over it. In 1794 differences arose in Arakan and Chittagong between the 
East India Company and the Burmese Government and Colonel Symes 
was sent on an embassy to Ava, one of the results of his mission being 
that Captain Cox was aj)pointed British Eesident in Eangoon. He was 
re-called in the early part of 1798 and no one was sent to replace him. 

Symes thus described Eangoon as he saw it : — It stretches along the 
bank of the river about a mile and is not more than a third of a mile in 
breadth. The city or miou (myo) is a square, surrounded by a high 
stockade, and on the north side it is further strengthened by an indifferent 
fosse, across which a wooden bridge is thrown : in this face there are 

“ The end oi the ■war” from Ban war and Kocm (euphonia) ca\isa Goon) to he finished, 
exhausted. 
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two gates, in each of the others only one. Wooden stages are erected in 
'‘ several places within the stockade, for musqueteers to stand on in case 
‘‘ of an attack. On the south side, towards the river which is about twenty 
‘‘ or thirty yards from the palisade, there are a number of huts and three 
“ wharves, with cranes for landing goods. A battery of twelve cannon, six 
and nine pounders, raised on the bank, commands the river, but the 
“ guns and carriages are in such a wretched condition that they could do 
;■ but little execution. Close to the wooden wharf are two commodious 
‘‘ wooden houses, used by the merchants as an exchange, where they usually 
‘‘ meet in the cool of the morning and evening to converse and transact 
‘‘ business. The streets of the town are narrow, and much inferior to those 
‘‘of Pegu, but clean, and well paved: there are numerous channels to 
“ carry off the rain, over which strong planks are placed, to prevent an 
“ interruption to intercourse. The houses are raised on posts from the 
‘I ground; the smaller supported by bamboos, the larger by strong timbers. 
“ All the officers of Government, the most opulent merchants, and persons 
“ of consideration, live within the fort ; shipwrights, and people of inferior 
“ rank, inhabit the suburbs ; and one entire street, called Tuckally {Taf- 
“ f/a-fe), is exclusively assigned to common prostitutes, who are not per- 
“ mitted to dwell within the precincts of the fortification.” 

“ Swine are suffered to roam about the town at large : these animals, 
“which are with reason held unclean, do not belong to any particular 
“ owners ; they are servants of the public, common scavengers ; they go 
“ under the houses and devom’ the filth. The Burmans are also fond of 
“ dogs, numbers of which infest the streets ; the breed is small and 
“ extremely noisy.”* 

The next published accounts of the town are those given by Snodgrass, 
Wilson and others who wrote histories of the first Anglo-Burmese war. It 
was then found to extend “ about nine hundred yards along the bank of 
“ the river and to be about six or seven hundred yards wide in its broadest 
“ part : at either extremity extend unprotected suburbs, but the centre, or 
“ the town itself, is defended by an enclosure of palisades 10 or 12 feet 
“ bight, strengthened internally by embankments of earth, and protected 
“ externally on one side by the river, and on the other three sides by a 
“ shallow creek or ditch communicating with the river, and expanding at 
“the western end into a morass crossed by a bridge. The palisade 
“ encloses the whole of the town of Eangoon in the shape of an irregular 
“ parallelogram, having one gate in each of three faces, and two in that of 
“ the north ; at the river gate is a wharf, denominated the King’s wharf.”! 
The appearanee of the town had a very different effect on Major Snodgrass 
from that which it had on Colonel Symes : — 

“ We had been so much accustomed”, says the former, “ to hear 
“ Eangoon spoken of as a place of great trade and commercial importance, 
“that we could not fail to feel disappointed at its mean and poor appear- 
“ anee. We had talked of its custom-house, its dockyards, and its harbour, 
“ until our imaginations led us to anticipate, if not splendour, at least some 

* Symes : Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava : London, 1800, pp. 205, 206. 

t From 16 to 18 feet according to Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell.— of the B'Urmese War: London, 1827, p. 12. 

I Narrative of the Burmese War by Horace Havman Wilson; London, 1852, pp. 07, 08. 
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“ visible sign of a flourishing commercial city : but, however humble our 
exToectations might have been, they must still have fallen short of the 
misez^abie and desolate picture which the place piesented when first 
“ occupied by the British troops. The town, if a vast assemblage of wooden 
huts may be dignified with that name, is surrounded by a wooden 
“ stocbade,' from IG to 18 feet in height, which effectually shuts out all view 
“ of the fine river which runs past it, and gives it a confined and. insalubrious 
“appearance. There are a few brick houses, chiefly belonging to Euro- 
‘^peaiis, within the stockade, upon which a heavy tax is levied ; and they 
are only permitted to be built by special authority from the Government, 
» which is but seldom granted. * ^ ^ The custom-house, the prin- 

'' cipal building in the place, seemed fast tottering into ruins. One solitary 
hull upon the stocks marked the dockyard, and a few coasting vessels 
‘ ^ and country canoes were the only cz’aft found in this' great commercial 
mart of India beyond the Ganges’". 

-»• vie- vf^ ‘'‘The houses in Rangoon and Ava, generally, are built 
of wood, or bamboo ; those of the former material usually belong to the 
officers of Government or the wealthier description of inhabitants the 
‘^floors are raised some feet above the ground, which would contribute 
much to their dryness, healthiness and comfort, were not the space 
beneath almost invariably a receptacle for dirt and stagnant water, from 
which, during the heat of the day, pestilential vapours constantly ascend 
to the annoyance of every one except a Burmhan.” 

Herds of meagre swine, the disgusting scavengers of the town, infest 
^^the streets by day ; and at night they are relieved by of hungry 

** dogs, which effectually deprive the stranger of his sleep by their incessant 
** howling, and midnight quarrels.” 

This gloomy picture may, perhaps, be partly explained by the fact 
that the town was then withoui; inhabitants, for according to Wilson it was 
found to be entirely deserted. Very little if any change had taken place 
since Colonel Symes’ visit in 1800. The stockade surrounding the town 
proper was found as he found it, the huts or houses as he found them, and 
the scavengers were still the dogs and the pigs which wandered over the 
streets and under the houses. 

Another account of the town is given in the 27th volume of the Medi- 
cal Reports, presented to Parliament in 1842 : — Except a few houses erected 
by Europeans, the town consists of four rows of reed huts running at 
“ right-angles to each other, surrounded by a stockade from 10 to 12 feet 
“ in height and protected by a ditch on the northern side : the river face is 
not more than 600 or 700 yards in length and the whole circuit of the 
stockade scarcely exceeds a mile. The site being level and in the 
^'immediate vicinity of the river is always damp, and during the wet 
“ season, which comprises most part of the year, it is little better than a 
mixture of mud and marsh, above which the houses are raised on posts. 

^ ^ ^ ft About two miles to the north of the town a small conical 
‘‘hill starts somewhat abruptly from the plain, the summit of which is 
“ formed into a succession of extensive terraces rising over each other and 
“ surmounted by one of the principal religious edifices of the empire, a 
“ pagoda 350 feet in height. Connecting this hill with the town is a gradual 
“ slope along which are two excellent roads proceeding from each extremity of 
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tlie northern face of the stockade to the pagoda and lined with substantial 
teak houses belonging to the priesthood. The ground on either side is 
described as swampy, but it is difficult to find any in the neighbourhood 
^^which is not so : there are also several large tanks along the road over- 
grown with rushes and weeds and full of mud and stagnant water. To- 
^ ■ wards the south, as far as the mouth of the river, rice-flats extend on every 
^^side intersected here and there by low bushes ; but on the north a dense 
jungle reaches almost to the very verge of the pagoda, and, with the excep- 
tion of occasional patches and open plains, forms the only prospect in that 
direction.’' 

The British held Eangoon till the 9th December 1827 when, the second 
instalment of the war indemnity having • been paid, the troops evacuated 
the town in accordance with the terms of the treaty of Yandaboo. 

Still later in about 1840, it was thus described. To a stranger its 
appearance was uninviting and suggestive of meanness and poverty and 
d" ' quite ^dispelled the interest excited by the narratives of travellers and the 
description of scenes and events with which its name had become asso- 
‘^ ciatecl. It was a dull, miserable place and during the rains resembled 
nothing but a vast neglected swamp. 

The principal portion of the town lay within the stockade but the larger 
f ^ and more populous part was the suburb called Tat-ga-le on its west face. 
The main street led from the custom-house through nearly the middle of 
the stockade." This ■was built in the form of an irregular square with its 
southern face running for some 1,200 yards parallel to, and from 400 to 500 
yards from, the river. The northern face was of similar length, the eastern 
face was 605 yards long and the western 210 yards. In the north face there 
■were two gates and one sallyport, in the south, facing the river, three gates 
and three sallyports, in the east two gates, and in the west one gate and 
one sallyport. 

The town, such as it was, was close to the river bank and in 1841, 
when king Koon-houng-meng, better knowm as prince Tharrawaddy, visited 
Eangoon he directed that the town and stockade should be removed about 
a mile and a quarter inland to the site of Ook-ka-la-bha and be called by 
that name. The ground plan of the new foundation was nearly square with 
sides about three quarters of a mile long having the Shwe Dagon pagoda 
hill as a citadel on the north-east. The ‘‘royal order" was to a certain extent 
obeyed ; the principal buildings and government offices were placed in the 
new town and were there when the British force landed and captured 
Eangoon in April 1852, It w^as surrounded by an earthen embankment 
16 feet high and eight broad at the top -with a ditch running along each 
side of the square. Between the new town and the river the ground %vas 
generally low and swampy and under water dming spring tides, yet it had 
not been entirely deserted. On ^var between the English and the Burmese 
being declared for the second time in 1852 the force despatched against 
Eangoon found it far better defended than in 1824. The troops landed 
on the 12th April and succeeded, after severe fighting, in carrying the 
stockade at the point of the bayonet and on the 14th the pagoda was 
captured by an assault on the east face, the enemy escaping by the north- 
ern and western faces. From this time the town has remained in the 
possession of the British. Within six months of its capture steps were 
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taken for hjnng it out in regular streets, for raising ^ the general level 
and for keeping out the river. The old stockade was pulled down and the 
low land raised with earth from the higher ground inland. The work of 
improvement has continued year by year and the_Eangoon of to-day is as 
unlike the Eangoon of 1852 as modem London is unlike the London of 

500 years ago. ■ . -t ■, x i £ ±1 

Tlie to^Tii stands on a promontory formed by two reaciies oi tiie 

Hlainf^ rirer on the west and south and the Poo-zwoon-doung on the east. 
A raised Strand road runs along the southern reach of the fomer and the 

space between it and the old ditch is divided into square blocks by broad 
streets running north and south and crossed at right-angles by others, 
equally broad, running east and west : each block has narrower streets 
ruimiii" through it parallel to each other and lymg north and south, ihe 
broad streets leading up from the Strand are carried for some distance 


tinuation westwards of the latter, which for some distance are parallel to 
the main east and west thoroughfares. Opposite the western end of the 
old ditch Commissioner’s road follows the bend of the river, but at a con- 
siderable distance inland, and cmwes round northward as the lower Kyee- 
myeng-daing road and runs in that direction to the northern Municipal 
boundary, enclosing the Kyee-myeng-daing quarter between it and the Hlaing 
river on the west. Some distance behind Commissioner’s road the streets 
running north and south, here called roads, incline somewhat_ to the 
west and are intersected by others, all, or nearly all, planted with trees 
along each side and enclosing the residences of most of the European and 
Eurasian inhabitants, each surrounded by a field or garden. Still tether 
north is the Military Cantonment and within its Emits, but beyond the 
houses and barracks, stands the great Shwe Dagon pagoda, the terraced hill 
from which it rises now fortified. A Ettle to the east of the Shwe Dagon 
is the “ Great Eoyal Lake”, a fine sheet of water with a carriage drive all 
round it, the land within this drive being called “Dalhousie Park” and 
open to the pubEc. Immediately north of and opposite the centre of the 
town is a smaEer piece of water called the “ Little Eoyal Lake”. 

The Eangoon and Erawaddy Valley (State) Eailway, with the terminus 
in the centre of the town but with an extension eastwards to the goods 
sheds, follows, generally, the direction of Commissioner’s road. 

The town is divided into 11 quarters ; on the extreme north-west is 
Kyee-myeng-daing with Aloon next to it : the former, where there is a EaEway 
station, is occupied principally by Burmese but there are two or three rice- 
husking steam mEls. In Aloon, at the bend of the Hlaing, is the govern- 
ment timber depot. The main portion of the town, or Eangoon proper, 
consisting of Lam-ma-daw, Taroop-dan (so called from its being largely 
inhabited by Chinese), and four other quarters, distinguished as N. E. town, 
N. W. town, S. E. town, and S. W. town, contains the public buildings, the 
principal merchants’ offices and the shops, and is inhabited by persons of 
all races. Here is the Tsoo-lai pagoda in Fytche square, an open space 
with a large tank in the centre surrounded by trees and shrubs and with 
the Eoman CathoEe Cathedral on its eastern, the Law Courts, for the Eecor- 
der. Judicial Commissioner and Small Cause Court Judges, on its southern 
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and the Town Hall on its northern side. On the bank of the river, between 
it and the StrancI^^ the Miinicij)al market and a little further east the 
Sailors’ Home. Facing the Strand road and thus looking out on to the river 
are Holy Trinity Church (Anglican), the office of the Secretaries to the Local 
Government, the Telegraph Office, the Bank of Bengal, the jpublic offices, 
the Custom-house, all fine masonry two-storeyed buildings, and several 
others, equally substantial and almost equally imposing, used as merchants’ 
offices. The Poo-zwon-doung river joins the Hlaing at an acute angle in 
the extreme east ; the point of Junction is called Monkey Point and is crowned 
by an incompleted battery of which the guns will sweep the approach 
to the town by river. Stretching along the bank of the Poo-zwon-doung 
is the Poo-zwon-doung quarter, separated from the central portion of 
Eangoon by rice fields and in parts by sw^ampy ground covered with 
mangrove and^connected with it by raised and metalled roads. Here are 
the principal rice-husking steam mills. Stretching along the bank of the 
Pllaing between Poo-zwon-doung and Eangoon is the Bo-ta-htoung quarter 
and here, on the edge of the river, are numerous steam saw mills. The 
principal public buildings besides those already mentioned are the Lunatic 
Asylum between the Cantonment and the town ; the Gaol immediately to 
the south of the Asylum ; the Hospital and Charitable Dispensary, east 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens where is the Phayre Museum, 
and, separated from the latter by Commissioner’s road, the High School. 
Near the Railway station is the Lock-hospital. On the right bank of the 
Hlaing is the Da-la quarter, a narrow tract extending along the margin 
of the river, in which are the private dockyards and docks. 

Immediately^north of the Railway, wdiich runs behind theiiigh School, 
Gaol, and Lunatic Asylum, is the Military parade ground, with an iron 
Anglican Church on its northern border. The Military Cantonment 
extends behind this in a line running east and west, and on the east over- 
laps it and reaches down southwards for some distance. 

The Gaol was constructed soon after the annexation of Pegu and con- 
sisted of raised wnoden barracks surrounded by a high wall. Considerable 
additions have gradually been made and it now includes extensive work- 
shops. Owing to its being the principal central prison of the Province the 
number of convicts confined has very considerably increased and arrange- 
ments are now being made for the construction of a new central prison a 
few miles from Eangoon and for the conversion of the present buildings 
into a district Gaol. The daily average number of prisoners confined in 
1862 was 945 and during each of the last seven years was : — 


Year, 

Convicts. 

Under trial. 

Civil and 
excise. 

Total. 

1871 ' . . ' ■ . . ■ 

1,926 

73 

1,999 

1872 .. 

1,937 

52 

1,989 

1873 .. , 

2,212 

58 

2,270 

1874 

2,156 

39“- — 

12 

2,207 

1875 

2,091 

26 

16 

2,133 

1876 .. .. 

2,104 

24 

16 

2,144 

1877 

i 

1,752 

24 

59 

1,835 
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Fora IoH.gii 2 ne tlie piincipallRbom^ the convicts .were employed 

:was in. IjreaMng stones and making roads, and filling up. swamps. This 
' was gradually., stopped and except those employed in the G-aol garden all 
convicts now work inside the walls. Various branches of manufacture have 
been introduced, such as weaving, carpentering, iron smith’s work, cabinet- 
making, basket-makin.g, corn-grinding, etc. The gross cost, nett cash .earn- 
ings of the convicts and nett cost of the Gaol were Es. 21,188, Es. 9,447 and 
Es. 11,741 respectively in 1862, and dm^ing each of the last seven years 
have been, in rupees . 


Tear. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1877 


Es. 

101,919 

113,329 

128,938 

274,325 

404,051 

266,000 

297,728 


Es. 

23,857 

73,371 

125,579 

136,294 

185,997 

189,430 

201,473 


Bs. 

78,062 

39,958 

3,358 

138,031 

218,054 

75,570 

96,255 


11 
5 S 
a 

±5 


The Lunatic Asylum was finally completed in 1872, It consists 
of two portions, one surrounded by a high wall within which are the 
worhsheds and the chambers for separate confinement, and the other 
with a low wall round it enclosing the flower garden in front and kitchen 
garden behind, both cultivated by the patients, the overseer’s quarters, 
the Hospital, the necessary out-offices and several small cottages in which 
the less_ dangerous patients reside. The gardens are a source of healthy 
occupation to manj of the inmates, whilst basket, rope, and mat-makiup'' 
and oil-pressing employ others. The number of patients has been 


1872 

• . 

151 

1875 



192 

1873 

• . 

172 

1876 



204 

1874 

*• 

188 1 

1 1877 

.. 

. . 

220 


To the east of the Gaol, but not immediately adjoining it, and lyino' 
between Commissioner’s road and the parade ground are a Eoman Catholic 
convent and girls’ school ; and the new High School, a fine wooden building 
this was completed in December 1875 at a cost of Es. 164,750. In 1869 the 
Calcutta University consented to an University Entrance Examination being 
held m Eangoon. The plan was not found to succeed and in view of the 
present exigencies of the Province a local and lower standard was established 
and the scheme of examinations for the University abandoned. In 1873 a site 
was botight and the erection of the existing buildings was commenced. 
The school was opened on the 2nd March 1874 in the building intended 
for the residence of the Prmcipal and at the end of the month 1:here were 
129 pupils of whom 28 boarded with the Principal. In 1874-75 dra-wing 


j 
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and law classes were estaMished and a Madrassah department for the 
education of the children of the numerous Mahomedans in Eangoon was 
opened ; the law class, however, was soon given up. During the same year 
a preparatory school was started. It was in this year that some of the 
pupils succeeded in passing into the higher department. Very soon after 
the school was started the Professor of Pali, the learned Dr. Mason, died 
and^ instruction in that language was carried on by three Burmese masters 
until 1879 when a master came out from England. In December 1876 
two students in the lately-opened Higher department, out of the three who 
appeared, passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University 
with credit. ■ 

The principal statistics of this school are given in the following 
table: — 


Department. Year, 


Pupils on the boll at end op year. 


Preparatory 

1874 


details 

^i_ 

not g 

n 

1875 

86 


48 

n 

1876 

93 

1 

52 

)) 

1877 

.. no 

1 

48 

Lower 

1874 


details 

not g 

u 

1875 

81 


18 


1876 

.. 84 

-- 

23 

If ■ i 

1877 

••1 

— 

23 

Middle 

1874 


details 

not g 

ft 

1875 

62 

2 

15 

ft 

1876 

.. 60 

— 

15 

ft 

1877 

. . 65 

2 

W 

Higher 

1876 

6 

— 

— 

ft 1 

|1877 

.. 1 4 j 

- 1 

- 1 


21 

18 

8 

20 

31 



10 

12 

8 

2 

— 1 

92 

9 

23 

12 

3 

1 

111 


16 

— 1 

1 


The other schools of the “ High” class in Eangoon are S. John’s 
College and the Diocesan School. The former was established by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1864. The existing building 
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was built in 1869—71 on a site a little to the west of where the 
Lunatic Asylum now stands ; until then the school had been earned on in 
a house close by rented by the Society. The school is under the entire con- 
trol of the Missionaries but as it receives an annual grant-in-aid from the 
State it is inspected by the Director of Public Instruction. On the 31st 
March 1878, it had 560 pupils on the rolls of whom 356 were Burmese. 
The Diocesan School was founded by Bishop Cotton in 1864 and is carried 
on in a masonry building north of the Hospital and Dispensary. It is 
supported by a government grant and by subscriptions, schooling-fees, fines, 
and the sale of books. On the 31st March 1878 there were 52 pupils on 
the rolls all of whom were Europeans or Eurasians. The only Middle Class 
school is S. Paul’s Institution, founded in 1860 by the Eighty Eeverend 
the Lord Bishop of Eamatha, Vicar Apostolic (then of Ava and) of Pegu. It 
is situated close to the Tsoo-lai pagoda. On the 81st March 1878 it had 
385 pupils on its rolls of whom 109 were Burmans. The girls’ schools are 
S. John’s Convent and Oi’phanage under the Eoman Catholic Bishop, 
founded in 1862 ; the Diocesan school for girls founded at the same time as 
the Diocesan boys’ school ; another aided school, started in 1869 ; _and the 
Em-asian Home, founded in 1875. All these receive grant s-in-aid. The 
vernacular guis’ schools are the Government school founded in 1873 ; 
S. Mary’s school, S.P.G., founded in 1866 ; a girls’ school in Kyee-myeng- 
daing, belonging to the American Baptist Mission ; and a school in Poo- 
zwon-doung supported by the Eangoon Ladies’ Association. There are 
also several schools of the American Baptist Mission, notably a Theological 
CoEege for Kareng, which receive no aid from the State. 

The Hospital was opened in 1854 in a wooden building situated on 
the site of the present one. In 1872 the existing fine and airy wooden 
edifice and all necessary out-offices were completed at a cost of, in round 
numbers, Es. 98,000 : in 1873 quarters for the resident Medical Officer were 
finished at a cost of Es. 4,820, and in 1874 a separate bmldingfor patients 
suffering from contagious diseases and an operating theatre were put up at 
a cost of Es. 10,470. 

The total number of patients treated during each of the last 10 years 
has been : — 


Year. 


Patients. 


Year. 


Patients. 


In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total, 

1868 

(Details 
t al 

not avail-) 
•le / 

9,966 

1873 

1,620 

8,128 

9,748 

1869 

1870 

1,001 

16,383 

13,485 

17,384 

1874 

1875 

2,154 

2,319 

11,493 , 
12,890 

13,647 

15,209 

1871 ' ' , 

1,218 

16,368 

17,686 

1876 

2,349 

12,620 

14,969 

1872 

1,363 

12,280 

13,643 

1877 

2,510 

13,419 

15,929 


■ number of ^ out-patients has fluctuated considerably and this 
uu j must to a gi’eat extent depend upon the general 

health of the town during the year. On the other hand the number of 
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Bteadily inereased. ■ The hospital is siipj)orted partly by 
tiie State, wbicb provides tiie medicines and pays the salaries of the Medi- 
cai officers, partly by voluntary subscriptions and donations, partly by a 
grant from the Municipality and partly from the fees paid by ~ masters of 
merchant ships who may send any of their crew to the Hospital for treat- 
ment. _The establishment is not so well supported as it deserves to be, 
especially by the 'Asiatic portion of the community. The subscriptions, 
donations and amounts received from paying patients were, in rupees : — 


Eailway-station. It consists of wooden barracks surrounded by a masonry 
wall and was completed, at a cost of Es. 12,000, in 1870-71 and first occu- 
pied in 1871-72. 

j^i'ter the close of the second Anglo-Burmese war the garrison of Ean- 
goon was very slowly reduce^ in strength till 1862 when considerable 
changes were made. In 1878 it consisted of two batteries of artillery, one 
battalion of European and one battalion of Native Infantry, with a detail 
ol Sappers, all belonging or attached to the Madras Army and quartered 
in the Cantonment which extends east and west behind the town near 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda, the Europeans being on the extreme east, the 
Artillery in the centre and the Native Infantry on the west. On the- 
northern edge of the parade ground is the (Anglican) Cantonment Church, 
an iron building erected in 1857, and somewhat further to the east, on 
Pagoda road, the Eoman Catholic Cantonment Church, a masonry building. 

^ The judicial work ^oi the town was at first entrusted to the Magistrate 
an^ the Deputy Commissioner of Eangoon. A few years later a Judicial 
y Comraissioner was appointed and the Deputy Commissioner 
relg; 1 of judicial work arising within the town. Still a few years later a 




VOLUNTAOT ■ 
SUBSCEIPTIONS. 

VOLTJNTAEY 

DONATIONS. 

I ReCEITED FKOai 
^ PAYING PATIENTS. 

Total. . 

Year. 


European. 

Asiatic. 

European. 

Asiatic. 

European, 

Asiatic. 

European. 

Asiatic, 

1 

1873 . . 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 


2,836 

99 

853 

223 

3,080 

183 

6,279 

505 

1875 .. 

1877 .. 

. . 

5,378 

1,828 

1,208 

— i 

1,759 

609 

8,345 

2,437 

* • 

0,136 

1,010 

400 

i 

1 

} 

1,801 

200 

7>37 

1,210 
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Municipality. The number employed in 1877 was 28 officers and 216 
men vbo cost in all Es. 62,628. The proportion of Police was five 
to every square mile and one to every 341 persons. By far the larger 
number of cases with which the Police have to deal is composed of minor 
offences against the person and offences against Municipal bye-laws, the 
Excise Act, the Police Act and other special Acts. 

The revenues of the town are now raised and managed by a Munici- 
pal Committee, first appointed on the 31st July 1874, consisting of a 
President (the Town Magistrate) and 32 members, some ex-officio, some 
officials, and some non-officials. Vacancies are filled up by the Chief Com- 
missioner on the nomination of the President, and the number of members 
does not always remain the same; at the close of 1877-78 there were 
only 20. The gross revenue administered by this body in 1877-78 was 
Ks. 735,826 and the gross expenditure Es. 708,379. 

Since the appointment of this Committee vast improvements have been 
made. Fine markets have been built, Poo-zwon-doung and Bo-ta-htoung 
have been supplied with good water brought from the “Great Eoyal Lakes”, 
the streets have been kept in good order and clean and are watered regularly 
except dming the rains, conservancy has been attended to, the streets 
have been lighted with kerosine lamps and a scheme is now under con- 
sideration for supplying the whole of Eangoon with pure water from a 
reservoir to be made near Ko-kamg. 

The Strand bank, that is the strip between the Strand road and the 
river, is managed by a Committee which regulates the anchoring of boats and 
the leasing of the wharves, of which there are six on the north bank, of 
which the most important are those opposite Godwin street, Latter street, 
Tsoo-lai Pagoda street and Phayre street. 

The formation of a Port Trust Committee which will have charge of 
the port and port funds is now under consideration. 

Through changes of government, laws neglected or ill administered, 
insurrections, wars, and a dirt-and-marsh-poisoned at- 
Popidation. mosphere the number of houses and of inhabitants in 
Eangoon rose and fell year by year until the country passed under 
British rule. In 1795 there were 5,000 houses registered and allowing 
five persons to each house (the Bm'mese government assumed 10) the 
population would have numbered 25,000 souls. In 1812 there were only 
1,500 registered houses, which would give a population of 7,500. In 1826 
a census was taken and it was found that there were 1,670 houses and 8,666 
inhabitants, or at the rate of 11 persons to every two houses. If this rate 
was constant the population would have been 27,600 in 1795 and 8,250 in 
1812. One of the effects of the first Anglo-Burmese war was to give an 
impetus to trade and as a natm-al result the town increased, and more 
rapidly than was to be expected. In 1852 the number of inhabitants was 
estimated as being about the same as in 1795. 

Long previous to 1796 Eangoon was the asylum of insolvent debtors 
and of foreigners of desperate fortunes. Fugitives from almost every 
country in the East were to be met with and not a few Europeans, and apart 
Hom such adventurers the town presented a motley assemblage such as few 
Otnors could produce. ^ Burmans, Talaing, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Portu- 
gese, Aimemans, Persians, Parsis, Moguls, Madrassis and Bengalis mingled 





, 




i6iatiiig to trauG and transactions with foreignors. In 1810 an Englishman 
named Eogers was Akoiik-won — commonly called Shahbnnder in old reports 
and books — or Collector of Sea Customs. Though the class of inhabit- 
ants has much changed, European merchants and their assistants having 
taken the place of the needy adventurers of no strong moral principles of 
those days, and rich mid influential Asiatics having succeeded to those 
who took as much delight and as much pains in keeping out European, 
and especially English, enter|)rise as in maldng money, yet the town, fre- 
quented as it is by large numbers of ships, contains no small number of 
European loafers and natives of Bengal and Madras of the lowest character 
who are too often thought to afford a fair example of the inhabitants of 
the countries whence they have come and which they have certainly left to 
their country’s good. But especially has the Chinese element very largely 
increased. The Shan are principally immigrants who have arrived since 
the annexation of Pegu. 

^ In 1872 a census was taken but this included travellers and the ship- 
ping in port. Including these it was found that the races represented were 
most diverse and that the town was still the resort of men from almost 
every quarter of the globe. 

The returns give the following : — 

Europeans and Em*asians . . 3,789 Shan . . 1 217 

Africans .. .. 31 Arakanese .. I* ’i95 

Australians .. .. 4 Eathays .. .. 31 

Americans . . , , 43 Armenians , . , , 187 

Hindoos .. 16,261 Malays ..127 

Moguls .. .. 416 Arabs .. .. 29 

Patbans .. .. 19 Afghans .. .. 2 

Sooratees .. .. 316 Jews ., .. 85* 

Burmese , .. .. 66,918 Parsis .. .. 18 

Talaing . . . . 7,461 Siamese . . . . 63 

Kareng .. .. 525 1 Chinese .. .. 3,181 

The annual returns shew the number of houses and the population in 
each year from 1863 onwards to have been:— 


Information not avail- 
able. 


Houses. 

Population, 

Year. 


61,138 

1871 

0 

63,256 

1872 


66,577 

1873 

l-i 

69,866 

1874 


71,186 

1875 

s % 

72,675 

1876 

.0 

96,942 

1877 


93,163 

1878 



.. . . 
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I' European factories, or as we should call them now commercial agencies, 

^ were established in and ill the neighbourhood of Earn 

goon in about the middle of the seyenteenth century ; 
but these, owing to the constant wars, carried ^ on but little trade and 
indeed soon ceased to exist and it was not until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, after the final conquest of Pegu by the Biirmans, that 
there was any extensive development of mercantile transactions. 

Soon afterwards the town began to acquire importance and its trade 
was gradually extended to Penang on the south-east and on the west to 
Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, and eventually to the Mauritius ; but it was 
with Calcutta that the largest business was done, owdng to the^ great 
demand in that market for teak timber and the facility with which it sup- 
plied the Burmese with British and Indian piece-goods. No direct trade 
was ever carried on between Burma or Pegu and any European country. 

The nature of the land on the banks of the river, the accessibility of 
the town from the sea, the great rise and fall of the tide, the then existing 
Iov 7 rate of wages and the, as it then seemed, inexhaustible^ supply of teak 
timber afforded Eangoon great advantages for ship-building. The first 
rudiments of the art appear to have been received from the French. 
No information, unless it is locked up in the archives in Fort St. 
George, is in existence regarding vessels constructed here before 1786, 
when the workmen were described as being as expert as any in the east 
and the designs of the vessels they constructed excellent. In that year the 
Gimpara^ of 680 tons, and the Agnes — ^there is no record of her tonnage-— 
were launched. The following table is compiled from the only records 
which I have been able to obtain : — 


Tear. 

« , 

Humber of 
vessels. 

Aggregate 

tonnage. 

Largest vessel. 

Smallest vessel. 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

Name, 

Tonnage. 

1786 

2 

9 

? 


? 

? 


? 

1790 

1 

400 

Cliai’les .. 


400 

t — 


. — ■ 

1795 

1 

777 

Mysore , . 

, . 

777 

— 


— 

1800 

1 

400 

Mary 

, , 

400 

— _ 


— 

1801 

7 

3,096 

Adamant 

, , 

1,000 

Malcolm . , 

. « 

90 

1802 

11 

3,412 

Marquess Wellesley 

1,050 

Eegina . , 

. . 

80 

1803 

8 

2,177 

Change , , 

. , 

407 

Diana 

• . 

50 

1804 

8 

1^993 

Edinburgh 


cjnA 

Lizard .. 

. . 

70 




Perseveranza 

J i 


George 1 



1805 

7 

2,705 

Sha-Hpari 


1,000 

Nancy / 

cS 

140 

1806 

8 

1,032 

Commerce 


362 

Strathspey 


320 

1807 

9 

1,613 , 

Helen 


300 

Steady . . 


60 

1808 

7 

1,395 

Peelumeanza 


550 

Matilda .. 

ffl t 

60 

1809 

1 

41 

Alligator . . 


40 

■ ' 



1810 

4 

1,192 

Mentor 


500 

Juno 

t r 

40 

1811 

1 

620 

Shwe-doung 


620 

. . 



1812 

1 

248 

Argo 


248 

■■ 




1813 

4 

1,034 

Dala 


520 

Maria 

« • 

210 

1814 

8 

1,835 

Mustapha 


450 i 

Juno 


60 

1816 

4 

1,213 

Pour Sisters 


670 i 

Maria 


60 

1816 


1,159 

Cordelia 


430 1 

Ahmoody 


350 

, 1817 

4 

2,039 

Britannia 


750 

Governor Petrie , . 

240 

' 1818 

3 ' 

1,545 

Isabella .. 


575 

Sha Khoosroo 


400 

- 1819 

3 

984 

Fatel Mani 


337 

Industry . . 


260 

18to 

1 

800 

Perthshire 


800 




1821 

1 

177 1 

Patel Mani 


I 177 

— 


— 
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The list is clearly incomplete as in 1795 Colonel Symes saw on the 
stocks several vessels of from 800 to 1,000 tons bm’den and several others 
in a state of forwardness, whilst according to the list only one was built 
in 1795 and there is a blank after that till 1800, 

For some time before the commencement of hostilities it was clear to 
most people in Eangoon that there was every chance of war and ship- 
building was checked ; when war actually broke out it ceased entirely but 
recommenced soon after the signing of the treaty of Yandaboo and continued 
till war was again declared in 1852. During the intervening period 24 
vessels, measuring in all 5,625 tons, were constructed. The largest was the 
Mariam of 500 tons. The most important was the Ra-ta-na-yeen-micon, 
the King’s ship which was seized by Commodore Lambert just before the 
actual rupture between the two governments took place. 

It has already been stated that the principal trade of Eangoon was 
with Calcutta. The number of vessels that sailed from the latter port for 
the former was, in 


1801 


11 

. 2,120 tons. 

1812 

,, 8 


2,030 

1802 


8 

. 1,870 

11 

1813 

7 


2,940 

1803 


7 

2,761 

11 

1814 

18 


3,071 

1804 


2 

310 

11 

1815 

12 


1,665 

1805 


3 

375 

>j 

1816 

5 


990 

1806 


6 

1,062 

11 

1817 

10 


3,674 

1807 


5 

990 

11 

1818 

3 


1,130 

1808 


9 , 

2,237 

11 

1819 

3 


1,069 

1809 


6 

625 

11 

*1820 

14 


6,874 

1810 


7 

1,645 

11 

*1821 

. 15 


8,263 

1811 


3 

975 

It 





•ing the same period the import shipping from Eangoon 

was 

: — 

1801 


15 

, 6,420 tons. 

1812 

10 


2,665 

1802 


22 

8,327 

11 

1813 

. 15 


3,571 

1803 


20 . 

• 7,156 

11 

1814 

28 


7,368 

1804 


15 

4,008 

11 

1815 

18 


3,470 

1805 


18 

6,220 

11 

1816 

22 


5,702 

1806 


13 

4,061 

11 

1817 

26 


8,404 

1807 


17 . 

3,655 

11 

1818 

13 


5,317 

1808 


23 

5,870 

11 

1819 

. 5 


2,167 

1809 


11 

3,575 

11 

1820 

10 


4,972 

1810 


9 

1,780 

11 

1821 

18 


8,058 

1811 


12 

3,865 







These tables do not include the coasting vessels, but the trade carried 
on by them was very trifling. They were : — 


From Eangoon. 

To Eangoon. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1803 

1 

37 

1810 

I 2 ■ 

125 

1805 

1 

74 

1811 

: 2 ■ ■ 

278 

1811 

1 

104 

1812 

3 

666 

1812 

2 

244 

1813 

1 

204 

1813 

1 

104 

1814 

3 

174 ■ 

\ 1814 . 

1 

74 ■ 

1815 

4 

299 

1816 

■ 1 ■ 

74 

1816 

2 

1 148 

■1817 ■■■ 

1 

74 

1817 

■ . 2'' ■■ 

148 ' 

; i82i ■ 

1 

222 

1819 

1 

26 

___ 




1820 

■ . 1 

70 


— 

■ ■ , — 

1821 

2 

159 


‘ Oieaied out generally in ballast, in order to bring teak. 
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The total number of vessels that cleared out annually from Eangoon 
to all norts for many years prior to 1811 was from 18 to 25 r from 1811 to 
1817 86 ; from 1817 to 1822, 46 ; and from 1822 to 1825, 56. In 182^ it 
Wtis calcTilcitocl that tho utniost amoimt of tomiagB likely to find eniploynient 
annually between Calcutta and Eangoon was 5,400 tons. In the three years 
1820-21, 1821-22, and 1822-23, 22 vessels aggregating 9,404 tons entered 
the port of Calcutta from Eangoon and five vessels aggregatmg 630 tons 

the port of Madras. , , to? i. to. i 

The Bm'mese system of government was not one likely to loster trade. 

The officials either have no salaries at aE but are paid by dues which they 
themselves assess or receive a small pay with the right to dues besides : 
the will to levy dues is not wanting. The government also required its 
Viceroy to remit the proceeds of certain duties to the capital and his quali- 
fications were judged of mainly by the amount which he sent up. The 
port charges varied at different times and under different officers but they 
were always very high and in addition every possible pretence was used for 
imposing extra dues. Up to 1813 the dues and presents for the principal 
officials, claimed from all masters without distinction, were - 
King’s agent . . . • . . 115 ticals, eg^ual to Ks. 149 

Imxjerial Government .. .. 650 „ „ „ 845 

Nakliandaw , 80 „ ,, „ 104 

Petty writers 75 „ ,, „ 97 

Chantry 10 „ „ 13 

Doorkeeper 10 „ „ „ 13 

Anchorage dues 30 „ ,, ,, 39 

1,260 

On clearing : — 

Money charge in lieu of pay- 
ment in kind .. SSticalSj equal to Es. 65 

Pilotage 300 „ »» 390 

Pilot’s boat .. .. • . 25 5 , „ » 32 


.1,747 ' 

♦ In that year the Viceroy of Pegu informed the Indian Government that 
the king of Bui’ma, having become convinced that with such heavy charges 
to pay merchants could make no profit and that, therefore, if they were 
continued trade could not be developed, had directed that modifications 
should be made and some small changes were effected. In 1820 the 
demands for a ship of 420 tons were: — 

Government demand . . . . 740 ticals, equal to Es. 962 

Anchorage dues and pilotage 

inwards .. .. .. 400 „ „ „ 520 

Manifest charge (new) .. .. 25 „ „ 32 

Clearance pass 45 „ „ „ 58 

King’smessengerto report arrival 45 „ „ „ 58 

Pilotage outwards and pilot’s 

^oat 187*50 „ „ „ 240 

Miscellaneous fees .... 20 „ „ „ 26 

nakhandaw .. ., .. 50 „ „ „ 65 

Total .. 1,512-50 1,961 

A new ship built in the river was exempt from charges on her first voyage. 
. : Commanders on landins had to ao first to the Custnm-hnnsA in 
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Canyas . . 

Sundries 

Imjm'ts re-exported, 
Broad cloth . . : 

Iron and nails 
Wines and liquors , . 
Velvets 

Sundries .. .. 

Treasure .. : 


Tin 

Wine .. 

W'oollens 
Piece goods 
Opium .. 

Grain . , 

Bum 

Tin and plated ware 
China ware 
Ironmongery 


Total 


Yeae. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

•• 

•• 



Bs. 

340,210 

143,523 

163,012 

225,653 

222,187 

Es. . 
111,923 
83,114 
39,643 
19,579 

Bs. ■ 
452,133 
226,637 
202,655 
245,232 
222,187 


Exports. 


Yeae. 


Merchandise. 


Treasure. 


Total. 


fest of all cargo, fire-arms, ammimitioii, and indeed of every article in the 
ship, for anything that might be omitted was liable to confiscation, then to 
the Governor, and then to the Ee-won* Whenever anyone landed he had 
to go to the Custom-house to be searched. Up to a few years before the 
Anglo-Burmese war of 1824-25 all square-rigged vessels were obliged to 
unship their rudders and land their arms, guns and ammunition ; ultimately 
^ they were relieved from the necessity of unshipping their rudders on paying 
S2 tieals (Es. 41) to the local authorities. 

At this period the duty charged on all imports was 12 per cent., on all 
exports excejit timber 5 per cent, and on timber 1 per cent. In the early 
part of the century the export duties were levied from the importer from the 
interior but later on from the exporter himself. Ships stores paid half duty. 

The following is a statement of the commerce with the British settle- 
ments in India from 1802 to 1806 : — 

Imports. 


1802 

180B 

1804 

1805 

1806 


The exportation of rice and of the precious metals was absolutely 
prohibited, and it was by adroit smuggling that the latter w^as carried 
away. The total imports, it will be seen, exceeded the total exports by 
Es. 1,856,638. 

The value of the imported articles in 1805 was : — 


479,880 

777,357 

458,941 

595,738 

471,070 


Bs. 

9,878 

16,590 

1,684 

57,870 


Bs. 

489,758 

793,947 

460,625 

653,608 

471,070 



Exports from Eangoon. 


1813 - 14 

1814 - 13 
1813-16 

1816 - 17 

1817 - 18 

1818 - 19 

1819 - 20 
1820-21 


Mercbandise. 

Treasure. 

470,952 

48,939 

423,655 

263,531 

393,362 

178,295 

331,873 

413,362 

398,315 

178,000 

219,023 

— 

178,124 

60,537 

220,994 

23,555 


Total. 


519,891 

(387,186 

571,657 

745,235 

570,315 

219,023 

238,081 

244,548 


During these years the ]3rincipjil imports from Calcutta "were : 

337,431 
413 
1,045 
15 
86 
3,720 
17,845 
.4 ' 

25 

On the close of the first war Arakan and Tenasserim were ceded to 
the British. Owing to the production of rice in Arakan and the cessation 
of all vexatious restrictions on trade Akyah rose to he a large town whilst, 
unchecked hy a high range of mountains or hy the acts of the local autho- 
rities, the trade of Pegu found an outlet in Manlmain and, speedily increas- 
ing, raised that town to a large trading port, a position it to a great extent 
' lost when, after the second Burmese war, Pegu became British territory. 


Piece goods .. 


. . pieces 

Eaw silk 


. . mauiids 

Cotton 


• • »> 

Indigo 


» • j» 

Saltpeter 


• • J5 

Sugar 


• • JJ 

Eice 


. . bags 

Pepper 


. . maunds 

Opium 


. . chests 
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The articles of export during the same year were 


Timlier 

Pepper 

Orpimeiit 

Coir and coir cables 
Ponies 
Cardamoms 
Stick-iae 

Sundries 

Treasure 


Total 


Eb. . 
461,153 
18,809 
38,788 
12,678 
30,867 
.1,232 
657 
3,249 
28,305 
" 57,874 

653,602 


From six years later the returns of the trade between Eangoon and 
Calcutta shew 


.. - Year. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Year. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1813 - 14 

1814 - 16 
. 1815-16 
1816-17 

414,921 

560,434 

469,038 

155,357 

. ■ . 

— 

414,921 

560,434 

469,038 

155,357 

1817-18 

181849 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

116,837 

123,234 

49,785 

95,443 

3,375 

116,837 

123,234 

53,160 

95,443 
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From 1826 to 1852 the average annual number of arrivals and depar 


Englisli vessels from 100 to 1,000 tons 
Ciitilia vessels from 200 to 600 tons 
Coasting schooners trading westward 
Kattoos and junks . . 


A royal present of one piece of cambric, one piece of Palampnr, and one 
Pulicat handkerchief was made by the master of each ship arriving* The 
port charges were reduced and were levied according to the tonnage of the 
ship, varying from Es. 10 to Es. 500 ; these went into the coffers of the 
local government: the anchorage-dues were assigned to one of the queens. 
The pilotage fees were Es. 10 per foot of draft but vessels were not obliged 
to take pilots. Customs clues on imports w’^ere levied in kind at the rate of 
10 per cent.^ for the king and two per cent, for the Customs officials. On 
a vessel arriving from a foreign port the cargo was landed at the Custom- 
house and the cases opened in the presence of the owners or consignees ; 12 
per cent, was taken by the local authorities and the remainder stamped, 
to shew that duty had been paid, and handed over by the Customs officers. 
The annual average number of pieces thus collected was 4,500 and the 
value thereof Es. 182,000. They consisted chiefly of book-muslins, hand- 
kerchiefs of European and of Pulicat manufactui’e, long-cloth, grey shirt- 
ings, broad-cloths, net, manilla mats, etc. Some articles were usually 
sold and 12 per cent, of the proceeds taken, the balance being made over : 
these were cocoanuts, betel-nuts, ginger, nutmegs, raisins, ghee, tobacco 
and a few others. The amount remitted annually to the capital on account 
uf customs dues was about Es. 211,000. 

When Pegu passed to the English trade began to improve and has pro- 
ceeded with^vast strides. Not only was the whole customs system changed 
and restrictions on importation and exportation removed hut the country in 
the interior was gradually developed and Eangoon has now become the third 
port in India. Cotton piece-goods, salt and various other articles have 
poured in whilst rice has more than taken the place of timber, and cutch, 
hides and horns, and petroleum have added to the export trade.' 

The value of the export and imj)ort trade, excluding treasure, has 
been, in rupees, in : — 


Imports. 


The following tables shew the gross exports and imports (excluding 
treasure) during each of the last five years : — 


74 , 



piia O 


Total Merclaanclise ... I ... 84,566,488 
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Some of these articles merely pass through the country ; candles, 
cotton-twist, cotton piece-goods, earthen-ware and porcelain, glass and 
glass-ware, &c., find their way directly into Upper Burma whilst caoutchouc, 
raw cotton, gums and resins, hides, horns, ivory, lac, mineral oils, spices, 
tobacco and wood are partly, and jade is entirely, drawn from that country. 

The duty levied necessarily depends upon the tariff. During the last 
five years the import and e:i!^ort duty and the tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing out was : — 


Teas. 

Customs duties, m 

Bupbes. 

0BOSS Tonnage of Yesseds. 

Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

Entering. 

Clearing out. 

Total. 

1873-74 

843,283 

1,896,385 

2,739,668 

525,470 

600,359 

1,025,829 

1874-75' 

. , 1,027,830 

1,606,520 

2,634,350 

565,015 

493,817 

1,058,832 

1875-76 

939,545 

1,909,125 

2,848,670 

665,964 

542,452 

1,108,406 

1876-77 

979,239 

1,829,860 

2,809,099 

477,546 

506,549 

984,095 

1877-78 

.. 1,108,269 

1,809,465 

2,917,734 

559,051 

540,904 

1,099,965 


The price of unhusked rice in the Eangoon market in 1819 was about 
one rupee for 10 baskets. In 1855-56 it was three times, and that of husked 
rice double, what it was just before the annexation, but prices had been 
rising for some years. The following table shews, in Eupees, the average 
price of one hundred baskets (bushels) of unhusked rice, of cargo rice 
(partially husked), and of husked rice during the export seasons of each 
year from 1848 to 1856, and is taken from the Administration Eeport for 
1855-56;— 


.Unhnsked 

rice. 


Cargo rice. Husked rice. 


Eemarks, 


O O □ 0) 

S ^ O 

ZoUk 

o.S 

d ."d' ^ 

« 03 C? . 

03 fH . oa 

M O o CQ "d 

• r«( ^ O A-,* © 

to CQ ["H JbS} 

d tw o O 
■ Q O . O 43. uHl 


r . ' I 1 ' \ ■ ■" ■ 

Since then the increase in the supply, great as it has been, has not kM 
pace with the mcrease m the demand, and prices have more than doubled. 
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Tlie rice season commences in about January and ends in May, though 
purchases are made all the year round. The prices of rice in the husk 
at the mills in Eangoon during the last seyen years have been, per lOQ 
baskets, in rupees : — • 


Yeab. 

January, 

ifpril. 

July. 

October. 

1872 

55 

54 

64 . 

64 

1873 \ 

60 

61 

60 

65 

1874 .. .. 

83 


90 

81 

1875 ■ . .. * .. 

50 

; 58 ( 

57 

67 

1876 

55 ■■ 

69 

82 

100 

1877 

72 * 

88 

135 

200 

1878 

93 

130 

^ 124 

L 125 


Each firm has its one or more brokers and several buyers, the former as 
a rule residing on the mill premises. At the beginning of the season the firm 
advances money to the buyer and takes a mortgage on his boat as security, 
the broker also standing security. The buyer then goes into the country and 
buys up grain from the cultivators as cheaply as he can and brings it down 
to the mill where he sells it to the mill-owner at current rates, receiving 
cash payment. Towards the end of the season the advances are gradually 
called in by the short payment system, that is that the seller is paid for a 
portion of the cargo, the rest being taken as against the advance. Many 
of the cultivators, however, bring down the grain themselves and the bro- 
kers and their men go out into the Pegu and Rangoon rivers in small 
boats and buy up the cargoes which are delivered at the mills. on the banks 
of the Poo-zwon-doung. The brokers are paid by a percentage on every 
basket delivered whether bought by themselves or by those for whom they 
have stood security. The rice in the husk is measured at the wharves as it 
is discharged and is then stored in the mill. There it is winnowed, carried 
to the top storey, passed between two revolving stones just sufficiently 
apart to grind off the outer husk, re- winnowed, a blast carrying away the 
loosened husk, and shot into bags,, all by steam machinery. Perfectly 
cleaned rice will not stand the long sea voyage to England and* the grain as 
it is sent out has still on it an inner pellicle and is mixQd with about 20 per 
cent, of unhusked rice and is technfically known as ‘^ca^go rice'*. Owing to 
the shortening of the distance and time in transit caused by the opening of 
the Suez . Canal and the employment of. steamers cleaned rice is gradually 
taking the place of cargo rice and this although it necessitates change in 
the plant of the mills which is now, at all events, somewhat expensive, 
however much it may have been cheapened by new inventioiis. 

As competition is keen and as each firm has only a limited extent of 
the bank of the river on which to discharge a practice has sprung up of 
taking delivery in cargo boats in the Pegu river ; these, being the. property 
of the firm, can be kept loaded until there is room for them to come along- 
side the wharves, and an additional inducement is thus offered to the 
sellers as they do not lose a tide as they may if thej^ sell to firms not using 
cargo boats and have to wait for room to discharge. This has led to steam- 
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latinclies bein" employed to tow oat the unladen and to tow back the laden 
car«o boats and, probably before long, small light-draught steamers will be 
lised to go up the Pegu river and meet the rice boats coming down. No 
■ doubt this will interfere with the “buyers against advances” but it is very 
doubtful if, for many years yet, middlemen will altogether disappear axxi 
the peasants and farmers gain sufficient capital and learn enough political ' 

. economy to cease crying out- against “regrating”. 

EAN-KHYOUNG.--A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1876-77 the population was 2,531, the land revenue Es. 4,189, 
the capitation tax Es. 2,663 and the gross revenue Es. 7,097. . 

EAN-fi.YWON.— A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township, 
of the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,642, the land revenue 
Es. 6,279, the capitation tax Es. 2,106 and the gross revenue Es. 8,762. 

EAN-THEK.— A revenue circle in the Eamree township of the Kyouk- 
hpyoo district lying north and north-east of Eamree. It is about 87 square 
miles in extent with a population of 1,631 souls in 1876-77 when the land 
revenue was Es. 1,272, the capitation tax Es. 1,755 and the gross revenue 
Es. 3,249. The principal villages are Ean-thek and Tsit-pya. Limestone 
is foimd towards the north. . 

EAN-THEK. — A village in the circle of the same name, Eamree town- 
ship, Kyouk-hpyoo district, on the eastern coast of Eamree island, about 
three miles inland in a direct line, on a tributary of the Ean-thek stream, 
with a population m 1877 of 586 souls. Limestone is found in the neigh- 
bourhood and is burned here and exported to Akyab and other places. 

EAN-THEK. — A tidal stream in.Eamree island which falls into the sea 
oh the eastern coast. 

EAN-WA. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab dis- 
trict. In 1876-77 the population was 2,020, the land revenue was Es. 7,080 
• the capitation tax Es. 2,464 and the gross revenue Es. 9,898. 

EA-THAI. — A revenue circle in the Prome district a few miles east 
of Prome, containing nine of the old village tracts. This circle, now a 
cluster of villages, oecujhes the site of the once famous capital of the- old 
Prome .kingdom which was destroyed in the first century A.D. In 1876-77 
the land revenue was Es. 3,677, the capitation tax Es. 3,325,’ the gross 
revenue Es. 7,395 and the population 3,117. 

EA-THAI-DOUNG.— A revenue cifble in the township of the same 
name in the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 3,865, 
the capitation tax Es. 2,145, the gross revenue Es. 6,315 and the population 
1,699. ' The principal village, Ea-thai-doung, is the head-quarters of the 
township. 

EA-THAI-DOUNGr. — A village' in the Akyab district on the left bank of 
- , the -Ma-yoo river about 18 miles from its mouth, the head;quarters of the 
township of the same name, containing a court-house for th*e Extra Assist- 
.rat Commissioner and a Police station, and with a population of 639 souls 
,i in 4877. The name Ea-thai-doung or “hermit hdl” is derived from a 
; n^bouring hiU on which, in ancient times, there lived a celebrated and 
nwracle-wotking hermit. 
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EA-THAI-DOUNG.— A township in the Akya,b district, hounded on 
the north by Chittagong and the Koo-la-dan hills, on the east by the Oo-ree- 
toung (west) township, on the west by the Ma-yoo range of hills and on the 
south by the Kwe-dai creek . which divides it from Akyab. The cultivated 
area is mainly on the banks of the Ma-yoo river which traverses the township ' 
in a general N. and S. direction. The head-cjtiarters are at Ea-thai-doung. 
In 1876 the population numbered 55,189, the land revenue was Es. 119,213, 
the capitation tax Es. 53,948 and the gross revenue Es. 181,121. _ It is 
divided into 21 revenue circles. The only tea plantation in the province is 
in the northern part of this township on the right bank of the Ma-yoo river. 

EA-THAI-MYO.-— -The ruins of the ancient capital of the Prome king- 
dom, known also as Tha-re-khettra, about eight miles west of Prome on the 
main road northward to Mye-dai. The ruins of massive pagodas and the 
remains of an extensive embankment stren^hened with brickwork remam 
to mark the site which is now overgrown with shrubs except where the in- 
habitants of the cluster of villages within the ancient limits have cleared 
the ground for rice cultivation. 

EAT-THA.— A village in the Pa-doung township, Prome district, in 
18° 42' 0" N. and 95° 5' 10" B. on the bank of the Tha-nee river, between 
seven and eight miles from its mouth and nine miles due west of Pa-doung. 

EAT-THA. — A revenue circle in the Pa-doung township, Prome distiiot, 
on the left bank of the Tha-nee, north of the Kaing-rwa circle which now 
forms a portion of Ewa-boo-lai. .The south-western portion of the circle 
near the Tha-nee, in which is the village of _Eat-tba, contains some tracts 
of rice cultivation.- It is now joined to Kwai-f ai. 

EAT-THA. A revenue circle in .the Prome district close to, and to the 

westward of, Poungday. In 1876 the land revenue was Es. 307 , the capita- 
tion tax Es. 373, the g'ross revenue Es. 680 and the population 357. 

EAT-THIT — A revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township, Prome dis- 
trict, lying amongst the spurs of the Pegu Eoma mountains north-east of 
Proie, traversed by the South Na-weng and its tributaries the Ehyoung- 
tsouk and the Teng-gyee. The south-western corner, south of the ieng- 
gyee andthe Na-weng, is pretty level and the soil is fairly well suited for 
the cultivation of rice ; in the north the country is extremely hilly and is 
covered with dense ’forest in which Teak (Tcctma (?r«.ndis) Pyeng-ga-do 
(Xylia dolahriformis), Sha {Acacia catechu) and other valuable trees^aboimd. 
In’ 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. 1,871, the capitation tax Es. . 

the gross revenue Es..7,442 and the population 4,329. It now includes 14 

of the old village tracts. ’ • t An 

•R,Tr, . — A revenue circle on the seacoast in the southern portion ot the 
Amherst district in the Ee La-maing townshj). lu 1876-77 the population 
was 2,829, the capitation tax Es. _ 3,303 and the land revenue Es. 3,o29. 
The only place of any importance is Ee. . ^ 

EE.— A town in the circle of the same name in the Ee La-maing town- 
shin of the Amherst district on the northern or right bank of the Ee river 
not far from its mouth. It is the head-quarter station 
contains a court-house, a market and a circuit-house. In 18 tb-11 it had 
2,694 inhabitants. During the first Anglo-Burmese war it was oceupie 
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■without resistance by a small British force despatched from Martaban after 
the capture of that place. ' A very small revenue is derived from the market 
stall rents -which, in 1876-77 amounted only to Es. 270. 

EE. — ^A river which has its source not far from that of the Attaran, at 
the head of the valley formed b}’’ the Toung-gnyo and the Ma-hlwai hills, and 
falls into the sea in the extreme, south of the Amherst dfrtrict of Tenasserim 
in 15° 5' N.' It receives the greater number of its tributaries from the east 
and north, few from the south ; its course is comparatively short and it is 
only navigable within the influence' of the tide. Its mouth being exposed 
to the ocean affords no shelter and is difficult of approach owing to rocks 
. and reefs about four mfles from the shore. 

EE-BAW.— A tidal creek in the Alay-kywon at the entrance to the 
Bassein river, varying from 100 to 300 feet in -width and navigable by 
large boats. ' ' 

EE-BAW-KYM''ON. — A small revenue cfrele in the Thayet to-wnship, 
Thayet district, on a sand bank in the Irrawaddy river which is 'nearly 
submerged during, the rains. The crops cultivated are tobacco and vege- 
tables. In 1876-77 the population numbered 148 souls, the capitation tax 
was Es. 45, the land revenue Es. 172 and the gross revenue Es. 219. 

EB-BAW-EE-LE. — A creek in the Thoon-khwa district which leaves the 
Kyoon-toon or Da-la at the village of Kywai-doon and reaches the Irrawaddy 
near Ma-gyee-goon. It has a very tortuous course, its length being about 
28 miles whilst the distance apart of its two mouths in a direct line is only 
eight or nine miles. About the middle of its course, near the village of 
Kyee-khyoung, it approaches from the eastward to within half a mile of the 
Irrawaddy to curve round eastward again fornearly six m'iles before it turns 
south towards the Da-la. In the rains it has five feet of water and is open 
for boats of 100 baskets burden but in the dry season it is only one or two 
feet deep. At its junction with the Irrawaddy there is a bar which stops 
na-vigation. 

_EE-BHOO. — A village in the Kha-zaing cfrcle of the Than-lweng 
Hlaing-bhwai township, Amherst district, to the eastward of the Gyaing, 
and not far from the source of the Pa-da. In 1876 it had 594 inhabit- 
ants. 

EB-BHOO-WA . — A village in the Wa-kha-mai circle, Pya-poon to-wn- 
ship, Thoon-khwa district on the bank of the To, about one" mile from the 
' mouth of the Hpo-douk. 

EE-BOUK. — A -village on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, in the Kya- 
eng circle, Kyan-kheng to-wnship, Henzada district. In 1877 it had 590 
inhabitants. 

EE-BWEK. — A -village of a.bout 50 houses, on the Pwon stream, in the 
Kwon-oon circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, close to the Taw-law- 
khyoung and Taw-mhwon, in a small patch of rice cultivation. Near it is 
^ Andaw or Tshwai-daw pagoda, said to have been erected over a holy 
relic obtained from Ceylon by King Nara-pa-dee-tsee-thoo circa 1167 
A.D. and deposited by that monarch in this spot in obedience to supema- 
ttwal sjpis aad portents. *• 
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EE-D"WEN6-G00N.— A village in the Tliee-kweiig towiashii), Bas- 
sein district, ill 16^B7'N. and 94"" 43^ E. on tlie Pai-beiig stream. It is 
suiTounded by rice land and the inhabitants are principally cultivators. 
Large boat^^f 800 bushels burden can ascend the river as far as this at 
all seasons, if not carrying yards, and consequently large numbers come up 
in tlie rice season to fetch rice for sale to the millers in Bassein. 

- ^ ■ EE-E.. — A small revenue .circle in the Mergui township, Mergui dis- 
trict, consisting entirely, of islands of the Archipelago, with no cultivation 
and only 382 inhabitants in 1876-77, when the revenue, derived solely 
from the capiitation tax, was Es. 182. 

^ BEEP ISLAND.— A small island in the mouth of the Tavoy river, called 
Ilaw-ka-lee in Burmese. '.t 

EE-GYAW. — A village in the Kyien-ta-lee circle of the southern town- 
ship of Sandoway, on the left bank of the Kyien-ta-lee river, 63 miles south 
of Sandoway. In 1877-78 it had 845 inhabitants. 

EE-GYAW. — A village in the Oot-hpo circle, Oot-hpo township, 
Henzada district, on the banks of the Ka-gnyeng stream. In 1877 it had 
563 inhabitants. ' 

EE-GYAW. — A village in the Tomig-tsoon circle, Martaban township,* 
Tha-litooii sub-division, Amherst ‘district, lying near the foot X)f the western 
sloiDes of the Dhe-ba-rien spur of the Martaban hills. In 1867 the inhabi- 
tants numbered 294 and 632 in 1877. 

RE-GYAYVb — A revenue circle in the Oot-hpo township, Henzada district, 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy below Thek-ngay-byeng, containing some 
rice cultivation the area of which is increasing owing to the protection 
from inundation afforded by artificial embankments on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy. In 1876-77 the land revenue wras Es. 2,166, the capitation tax 
Es. 3,842, the gross revenue Es. 6,218 and the population 8,583. It 
contains no villages of any importance. 

EE-GYEE. — Two adjoining revenue circles, but under one Thoogyee, 
in the township of the same name, Bassein district, having an area of about 
17 square miles and forming a vast rice plain with here and there low 
swampy patches and in the north a little open forest. The largest town is 
Ee-gyee Pan-daw in 17° 19' 30" N.^and 95° 10' E., the hea:d-quarters of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of the township. There is a good 
cart-road from Nga-thaing-khyoung to Ee-gyee Pan-daw and generally there 
are fair-weather roads throughout the circle. In 1876-77 there were 7,752 
inhabitants, the capitation tax was Es, 8,462, the land revenue Es. 1,116 
and the gross revenue Es. 24,342. The principal towms and villages are 
Pan-daw and Theng-gan-toimg. 

EE-GYEE. — A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district, in the north 
of the Toung-ngoo Myoma towmship and west of the Tsit-toung, and sepa- 
rated from that river by the Bhan-oung circle. Towards .the north-west 
the ground is undulating and here is fomid En§ (Dipterocarpus tuhercu- 
latu^ whilst towards the south there is some rice cultivation ; the rest of 
the circle is covered with tree and gi^ass forest. In 1876-77 the pQpiila.tioii 
was 2,158, the capitation taxEs. 1,526, the land revenue Es. 1;482 and the 
gross revenue Es. 3,060. It contains no villages of any importance. 
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■LE — A small ■village in the My.e6-Roo circle, Le-myet-hna tovm- 
fetrict, <1®, 'thh ewtei® bank of the Bassein river hear the 
At in 1877 it had §26 inhabitants. 


T?E TtYEE —a creek in the Bassein district, which falls into the Nga- 
wn or Bassein river clos^e to Nga-thaing-ttyoung,_ and mine^ends 


rsrards““and joins Ae Da-ga river neai Kyoon-pya-w. At this season it is 
about 15 feet deep and open throughout for large boats ; on its banks, about 
fire miles in a dhect line from Nga-thaing-khyoung, is the town o'f Ban-daw. 
It is sometimes called the Pan-daw. j. ,, j 

EB-HPYOO.— A village of 50 houses,_on the Pwon stream not far from 
its junction with the Irrawaddy, which gives its name to a circle in the 

Thayet township, Thayet district _ . ^ 

EE-HPYOO. — A revenue circle in the Thayet township, Thay^et dis- 
trict, with an area of about 20 square miles, of -which about three are 
actually cultivated and some thre§ more are cultmable waste. 4he inhabi- 
tants numbered 2,591 in 1876-77 when the land revenue was Es. 663, the 
capitation tax Es. 2,595 and the gross revenue Es. 3,842. Oon-beng-hla 
was added to the chcle in 1855 and Ehyeng-tsouk in 1860. The products 
ai-e rice, sessamum, cotton and plantains. 

EE-KENGr.— A-revenue circle in the Meng-gyee township, Henzada 
(Tharrawaddy) district. In 1876-77 the population was 15,770, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 14,382, the land revenue Es. 4,730 and the gross revenue 
Es. 36,339. The principal to-wns and -villages are Ee-keng Meng-gyee (the 
head-quarters' of an Assistant Commissioner), Myit-tha and Tham-bha-ya- 
goon. 

EE-KENG.— A town in the ehcle of the same name in the Meng-gyee 
■township, of the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, on the east bank of the 
Irrawaddy. It contains a market, a police-station and a dispensary. In 
1877 it had 2,997 inhabitants. A small local revenue is derived from the 
market stall-rents and expended on general improvements : in 1876-77 this 
amounted to Es. 2,719. 

EE-LA-MAING.— A township in the Amlierst district extending along 
the coast, south of the Wa-kha-roo township, and, in the south, stretching 
inland up the valley of the Ee river to its sources; on the south it is 
bomtded by the high spur which separates the Amherst from the Tayoy 
district. This township contains some fertile land, especially near La- 
maing and in the valley of the Ee, and soon after the British occupation 
grain was exported thence to Maulmain for the use of the numerous 
immigrants who arrived in gi’eat numbers from the delta of the Irrawaddy. 
The Ee is the largest river ; it receives most of its tributaries froin the 
north and east and but few from the south ; it is navigable only within 
the influence of the tides. About four an(l a half miles* off the coast, 
extending northwards from a little above the latitude of the mouth of the 
La-maing river, is Ka-le-gouk Island, and the coast is fringed with rocks 
and small islets. It is divided into eight revenue circles. The population 
in 1876-?7 was 11,788, the land revenue was Es, 19,965 and the capitation 
tax Es. 13,178. The principal villages are Ee (the head-quarters), Han- 


" ‘ gan, A-tseen, Doo-ra, Ke-la^tha, Ka-maw-ka-neng, Kaw-dw^ot, Taing-ka- 
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EE-MA-NOTJK. — A reremie circle in tlie Pa-cloiing townsHp, Prome 
district, toncliiiig the Thayet district in the north and Ijdng just to the 
west of Tha-bye-aing. There are small patches of regular cnltiTation in 
the south but almost the whole face of the eoiintry is coYered with forest* 
Earth-oil has been found not far from the village of Toiing-bo-gyee {q, v.) 
* In 1876-77 there were 958 inhabitants, the capitation tax was Its. 980, the 
land revenue was Es. 2,301 and the gross revenue PiS. 8,326. 

EE-MYEK. — A revenue circle in the Shw^e-doung township of the 
Prome district east of the Zay stream and about 12 miles S. E. of Prome, 
measured in a direct line. Included in it are four village tracts. In 1876-77 
there 1,304 inhabitants, the eaihtation tax w'as Es. 1,405, the land 
revenue was Es. 1,899 and the gross revenue wns Es. 8,354. 

EE-MYIT, — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tlia-man township of the 
Prome district. In 1876-77 the population numbered 299, the capitation 
tax was Es, 305, the land revenue was Es. 367 and the gross revenue was 
Es. 672. ■ w,' 

EENG-DAIK-GOON. — A village in the Doo-ra circle, Henzada town- 
ship, Henzacla district, on the bank of the Doo-ra lake, about four miles 
west of the Irraw^addy, near some Eeng-daik trees {Dalbergia ^p.), wiience 
the name. In 1877 it had 902 inhabitants. 

EENG-DAIK-KWENG. — A revenue circle in the Poungday township 
of the Prome district, about six miles east of the Engma swuimp : it is 
principally under rice cultivation. In 1876-77 there w^ere 304 inhabitants, 
the capitation tax was Es. 325 and the land revenue Es. 486. 

EE NG-E AIK-TAN. — A village in the Prome district, in IS'^ 35' 10" N. 
and 95° 32' 55" E., about half a mile N. E. of the village of Lonng-gyee, 
on the right bank of the Wai-gyee river. It is inhabited principally by rice 
growers. 

EE NG-E. — A revenue circle in the Za-hvon township of the Henzada 
district, which now includes A-twot and Paing-kyoon. In 1876-77 the 
land revenue was Es. 3,573, the caj)itation tax Es. 3,845, the gross revenue 
Es. 16,601 and the population 4,126. The principal village is Paing- 
kyoon, lying in that portion which formerly constituted the Paing-kyoon 
circle. 

EENG-E.— A small village in the Za-lwon Mj^oma circle, Za-lwon 
towmship, Henzada district, about two miles from the east bank of the Irra- 
waddy and on the banks of a small lake of the same name. To the east- 
ward of the lake is a pagoda to which the i^eople resort in boats at the 
full moon of Taw'-tha-leng, that is in August. 

EENG-GNYIEM. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Martaban township of the Amherst district, on the w-cstem side of a gorge 
in the spur of the Martaban hills which encloses the Dlie-ba-rien valley on 
on the w^est. Through this gorge flows the 'Eeng-giiyiem stream on its way 
to the Tsha or Tha-htoon river, joining this latter at its mouth ; at the 
village the Eeng-gyniem is spanned by a wooden bridge, built some years- 
ago by the then Assistant Commissioner of the sub-clivision, Mr. J. C.^Eavis. 
At the eastern end of Eeng-gnyiem the Martaban and Shwe-gyeng road, 
now’' being made, will cross the stream close to, almost in, the gorge. 
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In 1868 Eeng-gnyiem had 241 inhabitants and 557 in 1877. The group of 
houses on the southern bank of the stream, being in another circle, is con- 
sidered as a separate village though it adjoins, and is nearly one-third of 
the size of, Eeng-gnyiem proper. 

EENG-GNYIEM. — A revenue circle in the Martaban township of the 
Tha-htoon sub-division of the Amherst district, having Toimg-tsoon on the 
noi-th, the Martaban hills on the east, Poung on the south, and the sea on 
the west. Up to 1876 it extended as far north as the Tha-htoon township, 
separated from it by the Tsha or Tha-htoon river. In that year the northern 
portion was taken from it and formed into the Toung-tsoon circle. The 
only large village is Eeng-gnyiem. In 1876-77 the population was 2,245, 
the capitation tax Es. 3,325 and the land revenue Es. 18,211. 

EBNG-MA-GOON . — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township 
of the Prome district. In 1876-77 the population numbered 441, the capi- 
. tation tax was Es. 420, the land revenue was Es. 518 and the gross revenue 
Es. 938. . 

EENG-OON. — ^A revenue circle in the Tsit-toung sub-division of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, on the Bhee-leng river, occupying the northern por- 
tion of the Bhee-leng township. In 1876-77 the population was 6,499, the 
cajjitation tax was Es. 3,069, the land revenue was Es. .1,660 and the 
gross revenue Es. 5,202. Kai'eng predominate amongst the inhabitants, 
and' the produce is chiefly rice, betel-nut and sessamum. 

EENG-OON. — A village in the Tsit-toung- sub-division of the Shwe- 
gyeng district, on the right bank of the Bhee-leng river, 13 miles above 
Bhee-leng, with 790 inhabitants in 1877. 

EBNG-SHE . — A village in the Htan-beng-gyo circle, Ee-gyee township, 
Bassein district, on the western bank of the Nga-won or Bassein river, 
four miles below Nga-thaing-khyoung. In 1877 it had 995 inhabitants. 

EE-NWE. — A small stream in the Shwe-gyeng district which rises in 
the Pegu Eoma and falls into the Tsit-toung. In the plains its bed is 
shallow and the channel sometimes -gets choked by a fallen tree and the 
rubbish accumulated behind it. 

circle in the Hpoung-leng township of the Ean- 
goon district, with a po];)ula,tion of 8,359 souls, mainly Burmans, in 1876-77. 
Almost the whole of the circle, except a small tract on the west, is under 
rice cultivation. In 1876-77 the capitation tax was Es. 9,138, the land 
revenue Es. 34,127 and the gross revenue Es. 43,265. The principal vil- 
lages are Tsheng-bhoon and Bha-la-ta-da-gyee. 

EE-TSOO-DAING.— A tidal creek in the Thoon-khwa district which 
flows southward from the Eng-tay and. forms one of the network of creeks 
which mtersect that portion of the delta of the Irrawaddy. After the Pee- 
tw tlie Tai-mwot and a little lower down it receives 

(more correctly tlie Kywon-bhoora-thad) 
and th^eeforeard assumes the name of the great river. In about 17° N. it 

or Marge branch which, under the name of the To 

W. S. W. of the Hieing or 
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. ItE-TONG.— A village in the Pa-doung township of the Prome dis- 

*0™ of Pa-doung and one mile inland from 

tlie rignt bank of fhe Irrawaddy. 

u A revenue circle in the Prome district, on the right 

bank oi the Irrawaddy, just below Pa-doung. The road across the Ai-akan 
frills by the Toung-goop pass runs along the river bank through this circle 
Ifre inhabitants are mainly cultivUtors and fishermen. Near the viUarre of 
Isee-tha, on the river bank, is the Dee-doot eng or fishery, a depression in 
the plains, ch-y in the hot season, receiving its supply of water from the over 
flow ot the Irrawaddy the rains when it is seven feet deep. In 1876-77’ 
there were 1,913 inhabitants, the capitation tax was Pis. 1 968 the l-md 
revenue was Es. 1,197 and the gross revenue Es. 4,380. ’ ’ “ 

iarge revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district, 81 square 
miles in extent, lying amongst the mountains in the north-east of the Mve- 
boon township and inhabited to the north-east principaUy by Eh vena Tf 
has but little cultivation. In 1876-77 the inhabitants numbered 1 655 the 
capitation tax was Es. 1,350, the land revenue was Es. 1,103 and the aroaq 
revenue Es. 2,631. 

E0-KYW0N.--A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township 
Akyab district, which, mcludes Eo-ngoo. In 1876-77 the pojLS 
numbered 2,244, the capitation tax was Es. 2,635, the land reUue was 
Ls. 7,849 and the gross revenue 'Es. 10,739. 

^ village on the river Dha-let, in the Dha-let circle An 

township, Kyouk-hpyoo district. It is said to have been the eanitil of o 
kingdom but was most probably the idEage of some hill chief somewLt 
stronger than his neighbours. Local traditions state that the nanre is 
derived from the fact of a princess of Sandoway, who had fed hither becorn. 
mg mad (aroo). In 1877 it had only 288 inhabitants. It contains a Tele 
graph station and the signallers and other Telegraph officials whose' 
principal, if not only, duty is to keep the line in repair, have made good 
flower and kitclien gardens. . ^ 

EOON-GOON.— -A village in the Prome district in 18° 34' 20" N and 
95 29 20 E., about three miles east of the Engma lake, inhabited chiefly 
by nee cultivators. A short distance to the south is another smaller 
village of the same name inhabited by Kareng. 

- 1 A village in the Pa-doung township, Prome district 

in 18 42 45 _N. and 95 16' 26" E., on the right bank of the Irrawaddy just 
above and adjoining the town of Pa-doung. . yj^st 

EOON-TSHIEP.— A revenue circle in the Prome district on the riabt 
bank of the In-awaddy to the immediate north of the town of Pa-douna con 
taming a comparatively large area under rice cultivation. The inhabit-mts 
are principally cultivators but in the villages on the river bank thereove 
some traders and fishermen. In 1876-77 the population was 2 052 the 
land revenue Es. 3,328 the capitation tax Es. 2,082 and the gross’ revenue 
Es. 5,745. It now includes Kya-khat. 

EO-TA-EOOP. A village in the circle of the same name in the Oo-ree- 

^ I on the banks of the Eo In 

1877 it had 659 mhabifcants. 
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T?n TA-EOOP — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township, 
ATrvab district In 1876-77 the populatron numbered 3,900, the captation 
fax' was Es. 2,727, the land revenue was ■ Es, .2,842 and the gross^ leveiiue 
Es. 5,838. ' The largest village is Eo-ta-roop. The principal products are 
rice, bamhoos and cotton. / 

EOTJK-THWA.— -A stream which rises in the Poung-loung range m the 
Toun-naoo district and after a south-westerly f 

falls mto° the Tsit-toung river abouli sk mdes north of the willage of Moon 
(Shwe-gyeEg district). Several large tributaries join it in &e pla . 
Siring^e kst few miles it forms the boundary between Toung-ngoo 
and Shwe-gyeng districts. In the rains it is navigable for boats 30 feet 
tong affar^ls ie village of Eng-bhek but dming the dry seasom as fe 
as the village of Eouk-thwa-wa only. From its mouth to Eng-bhek its 
bed is sandy, thence to its source rocky. It is an outlet for a considerable 
omntity of areca nuts and for a little teak. Isolated groups of low hills 
with rounded outlines, and more continuous elevated ground divide the 
different branches of the stream. Some of these hdls are covered with 
Bn<f (Dipterocarpus) forest others with bamboos. Associated with teak 
arej amongst other trees Pyeng-ma-hpyoo {Lagerstrcemia cahjculata) and 
five specimens of Padouk {Pterocarpus inclicus). 

EOUK-THWA-WA.— A village on the Eouk-thwa stream about five 
miles from its mouth, lying partly in the Toung-ngoo and partly in the 
Shwe-gyeng district. During the dry season it can be reached from the 
Tsit-toimg hy heats of about 30 feet in length. A small Police force is 
stationed in this village. 

EWA-BOO.— A village in the Prome district in 18° 52' 0" N. and 
95° 42' 50" E. on the bank of the Teng-gyee river about sk miles above its 
iunetion with the South Na-weng. The inhabitants are engaged principally 
in agriculture though a few work in the neighbouring teak forests. 

EWA-BOO.— A revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of the Prome 
district on the Teng-gyee stream just above its junction with the South 
Na-weng. It is inhabited mainly by petty traders and toung-ya and rice 
cultivators. In 1876-77 there were 1,053 inhabitants the capitation 
tax was Bs. 485, the land revenue was Es. 597 and the gross revenue 
Bs. 1,367. 

EWA-BOO-LAI.— A revenue chcie in the P’a-doung township, Prome 
district, wliich now includes its western and northern neighbours the Bhoo- 
hhek and the Kaing-rwa circles. It lies on both banks of the Tha-nee 
river near its mouth. The inhabitants are principally engaged in enltivat- 
, ing the rice fields which lie in the eastern part of the circle near the Tha- 
nee. The largest village is 0-shit-heng on the right bank of the Tha-nee 
' and on the military road fromPa-doung to Toung-goop in Arakan. In 
' . , . 1876-77 the population was' 1,131, the land revenue Bs. 1,445, the capita- 
tioE tax Bs. 1,318 and the gross revenue Es. 2,828. 
if 1 ■" . EWA-BWA.— A small village of 50 houses on the Tsa-dweng streamlet 
i mthe Meng-dat circle, Meng-doon township, Thayet district. 

' EWA-GOON. — Avilageinthe Shwe-doung township, Prome district, 
about three miles to the S. 8. E. of Kyee-thay, with which it is connected by 
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a good fair-weather road, and the same distance east of the Irrawaddy. In 
1877 it had 589 inhabitants. 

EWA-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung township, Prome 
district, west of the great north road from Eangoon and of the Ee-myit circle. 
Almost the whole of its area is raider rice cultivation. In 1876-77 the 
population was 2,108, the captation tax Es. 2,860, the land revenue 
Es. 3,446 and the gross revenue Es. 5,846. 

EWA-HAIKG. — A small village in the Mye-dai township of the Thayet 
district, on the left hank of the E-rawaddy, close to the frontier and contain- 
ing some 50 houses. 

EWA-LWOT. — A revenue circle on Bhee-loo-gywon in the Amherst 
district, haiung the Bhee-loo-gywon hiUs on the east, Ka-ma-mo on the 
north, Kwon-raik on the west, and Weng-tsien on the south. It now again 
includes the once independent Ka-law which was cut off from it by Captain 
Phayre in 1848. It is one of the most unjiroductive circles in the island 
much of the land being seriously damaged by salt-water. The principal 
villages are Ewa-lw’ot, Hnie-moot, Ka-law and Kaw-dwot. In 1876-77 the 
population was 3,658, the capitation tax Es. 4,185 and the land revenue 
Es. 4,047. 

EWA-LWOT. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Bhee- 
loo-gywon township of Amherst, on the north bank of the Ewa-lwot creek. 
In 1867 it had 1,185 mhabitants and 1,201 in 1877. 

EWA-MA. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of the Prome 
district. In 1876-77 there were 1,174 inhabitants, the capitation tax was 
Es. 813, the land revenue was Es. 679 and the gi-oss revenue was Es. 1,622. 

EWA-THA-EA. — A small revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township 
of the Prome district a. few miles east of Prome. In 1876-77 the popula- 
tion numbered 310, the capitation tax was Es. 297 and the land revenue 
was Es. 808. 

EWA-THEK-NGAY. — A revenue circle in the Eyai-let township of 
the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population numbered 1,809, the capita- 
tion tax was Es. 1,480, the land revenue was Es. 3,472 and the gross 
revenue Es. 5,262. 

EWA-THIT. — ^A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township of 
the Prome district about 11 miles east of Prome, containing seven village 
tracts. In 1876-77 the population numbered 1,552, the capitation tax was 
Es. 1,405, and the land revenue Es. 1,857. 

EWA-THIT. — A revenue circle in the Kyan-klieng township of the 
Henzada district, which now includes Eng-lat. In 18'^6-77 the population 
was 11,595, the capitation tax Es. 11,082, the land revenue Es. 7,623 and 
the gross revenue Es. 19,519. The principal villages are Eng-lat, Ewa-thit 
ajid Kwe-ma. 

EWA-THIT. — A village in the Thee-kweng circle, Thee-kweng town- 
ship, Bassein district, on the eastern bank of the Kha-louk-thaik stream, 
about 26 miles east of Bassein. In 1877 it had 658 inhabitaats- 

EWA-THIT.— A village in the Mo-gnyo Myo-ma Eeng-daik-beng circle 
of the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district about three miles west of the Irra- 







PW4-THIT — A town in the circle of the same name in the liyan-kJaeng 

toxs-nfhiD of theilenzada district on the left bank of the Imwaddy; the 
1 1 nf flip fownshin It contains a market, a court-house for the 

SIS anf ComSS; a Ue-station and a PubUc WoAs Depaai- 
mSt faSectto tansalow. In 1877 it had 3,671 mhatatants. 

rilSSnd ■ia maos north of Henaada, Ijing in a tege tract of rice comtiy 
in the ctdtivation of which the inhabitants are inainly occupied. In 1877 it 
had 2,038 inhabitants. 

EWA-THIT. — A Tillage in the Ta-gay circle, Gnyoting-doon uowiisiiip. 
Thoon-khwa district, on the bank of the Irrawaddy sis miles north of 
Gnyoung-doon. In 1878 it had 755 inhabitants. ^ 

EI^-THIT. — A village in the Bhaw-dee circle, Pantanaw township, 
Thoon-khwa district, on the river Pantanaw and opposite the town of that 
name.' In 1878 it had 917 inhabitants. 

EWA-TOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of the 
Prome district. In 1876-77 there were 1,882 inhabitants, the capitation tas 
■was Es. 1,209, the land revenue was Es. 1,174 and the gioss revenue was 

Es. 2,698. • 

EWA-TOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet 
district, situated on the left hank of the Irrawaddy a Httle below Mye-dai, 
in which are contained the two old Burman village circles of Ta-bo and 
Zien-gyee. In 1876-77 the number of inhabitants was 3,321, the capitation 
tax was Es. 4,313, the land revenue was Es. 693 and the gross revenue 
Es. 7,828. The products are rice, sessamum, plantains and maize. 

EWA-TOUNG. — A town of the Thayet district situated in 19° 19' 20" 
N Lat and 95° 18' 45" E. Long, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy just 
opposite to the Thayetmyo cantonment, with a population of 8,631 souls 
in 1872 and of 2,643 in 1878 many of whom are engaged in cotton clean- 
ing. An Extra Assistant Commissioner has his court, and a small body of 
Police ai-e stationed, here. It contains a market and a school-house. It is 
now a suburb of Allan-myo and its local revenues are incorporated with those 
of that town. 

EWE.— One of the mouths of the Irrawaddy. This creek or river is 
formed by the junction of a.braneh of the Myoung-mya called the Poo-loo 
and of the Tsaga-n^a.in about 16° 33' N., and 95° 8'_E.,-and lower down is 
joined to the Pya-ma-law and the Bassein river, itself a mouth of the Irra- 
waddy, by numerous highly anastomosing creeks. Its Qourse is S.S.W. and 
its length aSout 60 miles. It is navigable by river steamers at all seasons.. 

' I, EWB-DOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Kan-oung township of the 

Henzada district. In 1876-77 the population was 5,802, the capitation tax 
Es. 4,840, the*land revenue Es. 1,96a and the gross revenue Es. 8,574. It 
now bcludes Kweng-tha. The only viQage of any importance is Too-kyan- 
goon about 14 iniles west of the Irrawaddy. 
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EWEK-GNYO-TOUNG-.— A revenue eirele in the Naaf township of the 
Akyab district, on the bank of the Naaf. In 1876-77 the population, com- 
posed mainly of natives of India, numbered 3,925, the capitation tax was 
Es. 3,949, the land revenue was Es. 7,292 and the gross revenue Es. 11,685. 

EWON (East). — A revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township of the 
Eangoon district, lying between the A-gwon (north) circle on the east, the 
Hmaw-won flowing between them, the A-gwon (south) circle on the south, 
the Ewon (west) circle on the west and the Kyouk-taing-pyeiig circle on the 
north. Ewon (east) and Ewon (west) formerly formed one circle and atone 
time included a portion of Kyouk-taing-pyeng. Owing to disputes between 
the' chief of the Ewon Shan, who occupied Ewon, and the governor of Syriam 
the Burman government made Kyouk-taing-pyeng {q.v.) independent of 
both. These Shan are the descendants of captives brought away by idoung- 
bhoora from seven villages in the Ewon country (that is the tract lying on 
both banks of the Sal^^^een south of the Pa, the western of which is now 
called the Salween Hill Tracts division, but was long known as the Ewon- 
za-leng, the eastern portion still belonging to Zeng-mai) who were settled heaft 
under their own “ Bo ” or headman. They have become thoroughly Bur* 
manised and the Shan language is understood only by a few of the older 
people ; the greater number of them are agriculturists. At the north-eastern 
end of the circle the inhabitants are Talaing. In 1876-77 the population 
was 5,723, the capitation tax Es. 6,683, the land revenue Es. 32,867 and 
the gross revenue Es. 39,55.0. The principal villages are Ee-tha-ya, Meng- 
rwa, Kya-weng and Pyeng-ma-gan. 

EWON (West). — A revenue circle in the Than-lyeng township, Eangoon 
district, having the Than-lyeng, Kyouk-taing-pyeng and Ewon (east) (q.v.) 
circles on the north, the Pegu river , on the west, the Hmaw-won circle on 
the south and the A-gwon (south) and Ewon (east) circles on the east. 
The principal villages are Kyoung-rwa, Kyoon-gan, Kyaik-ka-maw and 
Kyouk-tan, the head-quarters of the sub-division. In 1876-77 the popula- 
tion was 4,275, the capitation tax Es. 6,298, the land revenue Es. 32,075 
and the gross revenue Es. 39,095. A small quantity of salt is made in this 
circle. 

EWON-GNYA.-^A revenue circle in about the centre of the.Than-lweng 
Hlamg-bhwai township of the Amherst district. In 1876-77 the population 
was 2,310, the capitation tax Es. 2,437 and the land revenue Es. 2,319. It 
now includes Kha-zaing. The principal villages are Kha-zaing and Ee-bhoo. 

EWON-ZA-LENG. — A river in the Tenasserim division which has its 
sources in the north of the mountainous country forming the Salween Hill 
Tracts district and flows nearly south through a narrow, rocky valley to the 
Salween which it joins at Kaw-ka-rit. With a rapid current and a rocky 
bed it is, even in the dry weather, navigable only with difficulty and when 
swollen by the rains and boiling in furious eddies or dashing against the 
rocks which impede its course it is not navigable even by rafts. It derives . 
its name from the fact of its running through a country once inhabited by 
Ewon Shan which was overrun and annexed by Aloung-bhoora in the latter 
half of the 18th*eentury many of the inhabitants being brought away captive 
and settled in a tract south-east of Syriam subsequently known as the Ewon 
circle. - . 
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EW0T.PA.-A small river f„ ^^esteriy eom-se of _ about 10 

slopes of tile Arakan Eoma randan mi, n yjUacfe of Ewot-pa is situated 

miles falls into the sea in 16-' 11 N. Lat. 11 boats can ascend 

on its right bank about a milerirom ™ on it has no other water 

■thus far with the flood tide. Dm-mg the diy season 

than that wbieh it receives from the sea. _ ^ ^ ^^ear 

SAIKT MAETIN’S island --An island 

the entrance of the Naaf estuary, four o/ low and lined on the 

of two portions united by a dry 'and the mainland there are 

west by a reef. Midway ® inhabited and is visited by the 

extensive reefs with breakers. It ' quantities of thatch grass, 

people of the coast who bring away considerahi q Archipelagp, 

saint MATTHEW’S ISLAND-— An mlan E. Long. ’It is tbe 

lying between 9^-50' and 10° 4' N. Lai and an portion 

most southern of the islands belonging to the B J h in 9 52 

•f the Mergui district. 

N. Lat. and 98“ E. Long., is visible for 13 Lagnes. ^ 

- SALWEEN. — ^ oii^to the west- 

and south course, which falls into the , ^ljej.,5t Between these two 

ward of Maulmain and one to ^le south at Am ^ ^ ^ 

mouths Hes Bhee-loo-gywon or Ogi^® Jf ^ Himalayas or in the 

which have never been explored, are 1“ north in t Yunnan 

mountains which form their extension eastward, a .^ce of China 

and the Shi and Kareng-nee States to "irof the province, 

It enters British territory at the £ T^^oung-yeng forma the 

for some distanc^ Rs to as the of its comae ‘E is abroad 

, eastern boundary of British Burma, in tnis pm^o densely-wooded 

swift strearnavigahle by boats ^d ollh and closer 

mountains. Towards the south these which forms the 

till near the mouth oHheThoung-y eng, -UQ^dary of the Amherst district 

east and the northern and extracts so much that in 

and of the province, the breadth of th yards. Ten miles lower 

Places the bed does “f^®<^<'T.TroSrstr6tehing completely across 

ff % great rapids, formed by a bar of locks 

the river and impassable even by canoes “ . ^^t down from the vast 

when the river is swollen by dmVthe rush of the water 

tract of country which it and its roeLy ledge is so great 

S,®? strong and the violence of its ,1^. nieces Ten mEes further 

: that even Lssive logs of timber are ^le in the rains. Below 

, , . . south are other but less formidable the floods, when the 

■ ' ‘ , numerous islands ®i.v „ a(.y.th after it has received the 

riseg 30 feet. A few mEes + ^d the hEls on the eastern 

. n 1 watefo J.V/.V T? xvrrvn- 17 : 0-1 An Cf f^Om th© WeStWa j ,, o'l-fci'fnfl A 
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at its month ; here the river splits into two^ branches. The northern flowing 
between Bhee-loo-gywon and the old town of Martaban^ now not navigable 
by reason of sand banks, was some centuries ago the principal entrance. 
The southern branch flows past Maulmain and falls into the sea at Amherst 
by a mouth seven miles wide. this chaniiel vessels of the largest s^ze 
can reach Maulmain* but the na'^ugation is rendered difficult by the shiiting 
of the sands. . . . . ' 

Vast quantities of teak timber from British and foreign forests are 
annually floated dowm the 'Salween and shipped in Maulmain for export. 
These are dragged into the forest streams by elex)hants and washed in the 
rains into the Salween by which they are carried dowm in whirling masses 
till checked by a rope stretched across at Kyo-dan some 50 miles from 
Maulmain. Large numbers of salvors assemble here in tlie season and 
raft as many logs as they can which are claimed by the owners — they are 
marked in the forests — ^who pay Salvage. 

SALWEEN HILL TEACTS— A district in the Tenasserim^ division 
extending from the northern frontier southwards to Kaw-ka-rit on the 
Salween and occupying the whole of the country bet^veen the Salween on 
the east and the Poung-loung mountains on the west. On the south its 
boundary is formed by a line drawn eastwards from the Poung-loung range 
to the mouth of the Mai-gya, a small tributary of* the Bhee-leng, and from 
the Bhee-leng river to the i)oon-tha-mie, the course of which it follows for 
some distance till, turning eastwards, it crosses a low range of hills to the 
source of the Mai-ga-ia which it follows to its mouth in the Ewon-za-leng, and 
. thence to the Salween is marked by that river. On the north is Kareng-nee, 
on the east Zeng-mai, on the south Amherst and Shwe-gyeng and on the 
west Shwe-gyeng and Toung-ngoo. The area comprised within its limits 
is estimated at 4,646 square miles. From the anijexatioQ of Pegu until 
1872 it formed a sub-division of the . Shwe-gyeng district (formerly called 
the Martaban province and later the Martaban district) under an Assistant 
Commissioner but in that year was separated from it and constituted an 
independent jmisdiction. The whole country is a wilderness of mountains ; * 
even the vaUey of the Ew^on-za-leng, the principal river after the Salwep, 
is more a long winding gorge than a valley. The direction of the whole line 
of mountains, of which there are three -principal ranges, is generally N. N. W. 
and S.' S. E but the innumerable congeries of spurs thrown off by the 
main systems have no general direction hut appear to be thrown up in 
eccentric masses perfectly bewildering. The slopes are so steep and the 
sides are so densely wooded that the passage by laden animals is in 
many places an impossibility, and that of travellers on loot difficult and 
fatiguing in the extreme. It is through these hills that Shan caravans 
come down annually to Eangoon and Maulmain and except the routes used 
by them there are no roads over which laden bullocks can pass, baggage 
aiid goods being carried on men’s backs ; in many places unladen elephants 
can only just make the ascents. The country is drained by three principal 
rivers, the Salween, the Ewon-za-leng and the Bhee-leng, fed by a multitude 
of mountain torrents pouring down the narrow ravines and boiling over 
•rocks and boulders on then* impetuous way to the largeurivers, which seem 
to partake of the character of their turbulent tributarieB, and tneim 
selves into foam over masses of' rock or in very wantonimss roll about tire 
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pebbles of tbeir beds or whirl in wEd eddies as if rejoicing in their might 
and beauty before the beetling crags and densely-wooded slopes whose 
feet are bathed by their waters, whilst gigantic forest trees of every 
hue and glistening with gorgeous flowers bend their branches to protect 
the cool waters from the burnmg sun until they emerge into the low country 
when, deprived of their companions the rocks and wooded hills, they sink 
into muddy streams*with no trace left of their former state but the rapidity 
of their currents as they glide along swiftly and silently, seeming anxious 
only to hide their sullied waters in the sea. The .Ewon-za-leng which rises 
in the extreme north is navigable with some difidculty during the dry season 
as far as Pa-pwon, the head-quarters, but in the rains the rapidity and 
strength of its current renders the ascent impossible and the descent 
exceedingly dangerous. Except by small boats and rafts the Bhee-leng is 
not navigable at all withm the limits of this district. The navigation of 
the Salween is impeded by rapids impassable by boats. 

The cultivation is almost entirely in hiU-gardens except near Pa-pwon, 
and in the betel gardens which are permanent. 

The crops cultivated dm’ing each year since 1871 and the number of 
Toung-ya and the agricultural stock’ have been 


The inhabitants are almost entii-ely Kareng, but a few Shan have 
settled in the neighbourhood of Pa-pwon. The eastern portion of the 
country was formerly inhabited by Ewon Shan, whence the name Ewon-za- 
leng : the larger number of these were brought away by Aloung-bhoora and 
settled in what is now the Syriam township of Eangoon. In 1872 the 
number of inhabitants was 25,953 and in 1877 26,649. 

This district is now placed under an Assistant Commissioner who is 
Administoation stationed at Pa-pwon, a village on the Ewon-za-leng at 
the mouth of the little Ta-ra-law stream, under whom is 
an Extra Assistant Commissioner and six Thoogyees of circles, — Pa-pwon, 
Eaw-loo-do, Kaw-ka-rit,-.Kha-daing-tee, Mai-waing and Weng-hpyaing. Eor 
some years after the country became British territory it was in a very 
^urbed state. A Kareng, who styled himself “ Meng-loung” or the 
incarnation of a prince, collected around him the loose characters 
and evE-disposed persons of the neighbouring countries, Shan and Kareng, 
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and taking advantage of a prediction current amongst the Eareng that a 
^prince of their race was to arise who should drive out the foi'eigners and 
’establish a- new dynasty in Pegu, he persuaded some 1,500 men to join 
him, reduced this tract to complete subjection, and subsequently descended 
into the plains and took several villages, the inhabitants escaping into 
Shwe-gyeng. On the approach of a force of Europeans, sepoys, and police, 
the party retreated hastily into the hills, and being still pursued Meng- 
loung escaped into Zeng-mai. On' the retmm of the troops to Shwe-gyeng 
and Tsit-toung he reappeared' on the scene of his former operations and 
resumed his system of ’annoyance and aggression on the villages, descend- 
ing into the plains and even attacking Kyouk-gyee from which he was 
repulsed with considerable loss by a detachment of the 8th Eegiment M.N.I. 
under Lieutenant Childs. It was impossible for. bodies of regular troops to 
operate with any effect amongst the mountains of this wild country, and a 
special force was raised consisting of two companies of 100 men each. It 
was intended that this levy- should be composed of Eareng, but it was found 
impossible to make soldiers of them and Shan and.Toungthoo were to a great 
extent enlisted instead ; added to these were two thirds of a company of Native 
Infantry and a few European Artillerymen, the whole under the immediate . 
orders of the Assistant Commissioner. This force was divided into four 
bodies, each placed under an European officer, and by these parties acting 
under the ‘general control of the Deputy Commissioner, Major Berdmore, 
aided by a diversion made in the south by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amherst, Major Briggs, the whole of the disturbed .tracts were speedily 
cleared of the marauders who infested them. Meng-loung was so hard 
pressed that he and his immediate followers eseaqied into Eareng-nee and- 
have never since given any trouble. 

In 1867 disturbances recommenced ; a chief named Deepa attacked 
and plundered our villages and threatened Pa-pwon and from that time 
forward dacoities continued. This district forms the base of operations of the 
Maulmain foresters, that is of those who have purchased the right to extract 
timber from the vast teak tracts across the Salween : these men yearly 
come up with large sums in cash which they require for the payment of 
their workmen, or to pay their dues to the various chiefs, and'in consequence 
the whole of the neighbouring country beyond our borders has become the 
resort of men of yarious classes, many of whom acknowledge no settled 
authority, who collect in bodies under some leader more daring or more 
capable than themselves and, with Zeng-mai and Eareng-nee as refuges, fall 
upon the foresters and attack our villages. In order to _ remedy this state 
of affairs the Tract was separated from Shwe-gyeng in 1872 and placed 
under an officer styled “ Superintendent, ” who is immediately under the 
Commissioner of Tenasserim, and the police force was considerable, 
strengthened. The Superintendent of the Tract is ex-officio Superintendent 
of Police, and in 1877 had under him a force consisting of an _ European 
Inspector, 16 subordinate officers and 227 men of whom 12 are river police. 
The force is quartered at Kaw-loo-d’o, an old post, in the north, and .at 
Eyouk-gnyat and Dha-kweng on the Salween, with a strong reserve ^ at 
Pa-pwon. No less than 158 of the men are Kareng who are’ gradually taking 
to Police work biit will not seiwe for long ; as soon as they make enough 
money to marry they withdi-aw-^without permission if there is any delay 
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in answering their request to be allowed to retne— -but they capy away better 
habits of disci|)line and a greater readiness to unite in resisting an attack. 

The revenue is raised almost entirely from the land and from _ the* 
capitation tax ; excise on spirits and drugs yielding very little, and judicial 
receipts, such as fines and forfeitures, sales of unclaimed property and 
judicial stamps, a little more. , 

The latest returns available are those for 1876-77, and according to . 
these the receipts were from — 


Land 

Capitation tax ■ 


Excise . 

Fines and forfeitures .. . 
Unclaimed property sold 
Savings from pay 
Law stamps 
Miscellaneous 


Bs. 

• 805 
2,418 • 
17 
69 

1,078 

144 


Bs. 

9,015 

10,708 


Total 


. 4,531 

424,914 


SANDOWAY.— A district in the south of the Arakan division, 3,667 
square miles in extent, more correctly called Than-chvai. On the north it 
is bounded by the Ma-ee river, which separates it from Kyouk-hpyoo, on 
the west by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Khwa, on' the other 
bank of which is the Bassein district of the Pegu division, and on the east^ 
by the Ai'akan mountains, Bassein, Henzada, feom.e, and Thayet occupy- 
ing the country to the eastward* Its extreme length is 136 miles and its 
breadth in the north 48 and in the south 24 miles. After the cession of 
Arakan and Tenasserim by the treaty of Yandahoo, signed in 1826 A.D., 
the boundaries of the district were N. the Dha-let river and the road 
from Dha-let to Ava ; W. and S. the Eamree channel and the Bay of 
Bengal; E., down to the sea, the Arakan Eoma range the water 
parting between the rivers flowing east and west. Some years later 
the northern part, above the Ma-ee, was separated from it and formed into 
a separate district, and after the second Burmese war, which resulted in 
the annexation of Pegu, the southern portion as far north as the-Kyien-ta- 
lee was joined to Bassein, but in 1864 the tract between the Kyien-ta-lee 
and the Khwa was restored. 

The face of the country is mountainous, the Arakan Eoma sending out 
numerous spurs which reach down to the coast and these agiiin throwing 
out a countless number of side-spurs running on the whole parallel to the 
Eoma, the whole di*ained by numerous small streams. Not more than one- 
eighteenth of the surface can be called plain and except here, where rice 
.cultivation is carried on, and on the sides of the hills where clearings are 
ma&e for towngya, the country is thickly covered with forest. From the 
-- mouth of the Sandoway river northwards the coast is indented .by numerous 
navigable and inosculating tidal creeks which receive the contributions of 
many small streams ; by means of these commimication can be kept up * 
without the necessity of going out to sea. Southward it presents a rugged 

rooky barrier to the ocean with few available places of refuge. The 
rivers draining the country are but mountain torrents to within a few miles 
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The main range of the Arakan. Eoma Mountains has in the north a 
Mountains. S. E. by S. direction, blit ^as it proceeds southwards it 


gradijally curves towards the west and at the sources of 
the Ivhwa rmis nearly due north and south ^ith a slight inclination west- 
wards. In the north some of its peaks attain an elevation little short of 
5,000 feet, but the height gradually diminishes to 3,200 feet at Shouk-beng 
where the Tomig-goop road crosses the range, rising again to 3,600 feet in 
18° 21' 26" N. and to 4,000 feet a few mOes fuidher south. From this 
point the range rapidly sinks and at the sources of the lihwa is about 890 
feet high. It is crossed by several passes more or less frequented, vrhich, 
with one exception (Toung-goop), consist simply of a narrow line of foot- 
path cut through dense forest rarely more than from six to eight feet wide- 
and so much overgrown at the end of every monsoon as to render a good 
deal of clearance necessary before they can again be used even by foot 
passengers. The scarcity of water and the consequent necessity of select- 
ing the halting places with special reference to its supply rei^der the stages 
of very unequal length. The most southern of these passes is that which 
leads from Khwa to Le-myet-hna in the Bassein district : the hills are of 
no great height, the supply of water is comparatively abundant and the^ 
route is practicable for every description of carriage except carts. North of 
this are some others, not extensively used, and in the extreme north the 
Toimg-goop pass, the road across which proceeds from the village of that 
#name to Pa-doung on the Irrawaddy in the Prome district. This route was 
traversed after the first Burmese war by Lieutenant Browne who pro- 
nounced it impracticable for troops or laden cattle although it was the one 
followed by the main body of the Burman army on the invasion of Arakan 
in 1784 A.D.,’ and the one by which the enormous image taken at Ma-ha- 
moo-nee was carried to Ava. After the second Burmese war a road was 
made across the pass and rapidly pushed oh and in 1854 was traversible 
by a horseman at Ml galop ’’ throughout its length. Since then the road 
was considerably widened and rendered fit for the passage of troops of all 
arms, but has been to a great extent abandoned, only a small sum annually 
being spent on its repair and in keeping the bridges in order. This route 
is the one mainly used by traders from Pegu and the telegraph line to CaL 
cutta is carried along it. . . , 

The principal rivers are the Ma-ee, the Tan-lwai, the Toung-goop, the 
Eivers Sandoway, the Eyien-ta-lee and the Khwa, all of which 

rise in the western slopes of the Arakan Eoma Moun- 
tains. The first, which forms the northern boundary of the district, falls 
into the arm of the sea which separates Eamree Island from the main land, 
and the second into the same arm some 64 miles farther south : neither 
are of any great importance. The Toung-goop falls into, the Bay of Bengal 
by several mouths between about 18° 44' and 18° 50 ' : it is navigable for 
only a very short distance inland and is rarely resorted to except by, 
country boats in their trafficking voyages along the coast. The Sandoway 
river flows past the town of that name and then turning west falls into the 
sea some 15 miles farther on at Tseng-goung in 18° 32' N. The influence of 
the tide is felt a short distance beyond Sandoway and the river is navigable 
by the largest class of boats as far as that town. The roadstead at its 
mouth, however, is exposed and dangerous and a heavy swell immediately 
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follows any increase of wind from the south-west. The Ivyien-ta-lee is a 
small stream of no imi^ortance which reaches the sea at ''’Bluff-point ’’ in 
about 59'. The Khwa at first flows south then w^est and finally ton- 
ing N., and running for some miles almost parallel to the coast inclines 
westward again and falls into the Bay m about 17° 36' N. Lat. Its mouth 
toms a good anchorage for steamers or other vessels having from nine to 
10 feet di’aught only, but the entrance is rendered intricate and difficult by 
rochs and a bar of sand. 

The "newer alluvium” of the Memoirs of the Geological Suiwey of 
Geoioffv* India is represented in this district mainly by blown 
•sand, littoral concrete, and mangrove swamp. The 
"blown sand” or dunes occur most frequently south of the Kyien-ta-lee 
river, but are occasionally met with farther north, whilst aU along the coast 
" a deposit of somewhat similar origin, only coarser and distinctly accumu- 
" lated under water, is commonly met with along the course of many of the 
" less sheltered tidal creeks.... it is in fact merely the calcareous sand com- 
" posed of coAminuted shells and corals of living S23ecies, consohdated into 

" a more or less compact calcareous sandstone or ragstone It is a de23osit 

" of a very porous character and often yields a sni3ply of sweet water, being 
free from organic or other impurities,- except perha23S in some places a 

" little salt The elevation of these littoral concretes, and in places corals, 

" above the present tide limits points to a moderate elevation of the whole 
" country in a recent period, which there are no grounds for supposing to^ 
"have yet ceased. .Where the above littoral concrete does not tom the 
" banks of the tidal streams of the Arakan coast, its place is taken by the 
" fcetid mud, or sand and mud of the mangrove swamps. In low lying 
" spots within the tideway, whether mud or sand predominates, the deposit 
" is equally .offensive, the whole area being marked by a peculiar flora and 
" by the abundance of the strange crab, Thalassina scorpionoides, Geologi- • 
" eaUy considered, however, the deposit is insignificant, being extremely 
" superficial, and rarely covering any great extent of country beyond the 
" immediate vicinity of the tidal creek ^ ^ 

" All along the coast at various spots remnants of the older alluvium can 
" be detected near the hills, in some places almost buried beneath recent 
" debns swept down by torrents from the adjacent hill sides,” their arrange- 
ment and their proximity to the hills pointing " to their being relies of a 
" now nearly denuded belt of clays of littoral origin.” For all rocks older 
than the Nummulitie but younger than the Trias sic met with in the Province 
the term ''Negrais ” has been adopted from their extensive development near 
the Cape of that name in the Bassein district. Here they occupy the major 
portion of the country between the Khwa and the siDur forming the southern 
watershed of the Kyien-ta-lee, north of which, excei)t along the upper slopes 
of the Pegu Eoma, is a cretaceous group which has been cafled the "Ma-ee”. 
" The 'difference in their mineral character is very great. In some places 
" massive and flaggy sandstones occur quite unaltered and dipping at mode- 
rate angles, whilst in places sections are exposed of highly altered shales 
and sandstones ; and in some spots the sandstone is seen altered into a 
chertzsy rock seamed with silica and evidently subjected to an alteration 

' “ Report on tbe Geology of Pegu» by-W. Theobald, in VoL X., pt. 2 of the memohs 

of the Geological Survey of India. 
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of an intense kind ^ ^ ^ ^ massiye 

**beds at the base of this gi*oup are eterywhere most conspiciioiis 
and of a peculiar greenisb bxie Tery cliaxacteristic of this rock'’ which 
is a ¥ery fine-grained argillaceous sandstoney rather compact, but 
where exposed to the action of the sea its surface usually presents a 
honeycombed or cancellated appearance. . . . Subordinate to the thlck- 
bedded greenish or cancellated sandstone occurs in an irregular and in 
places almost stringy bed of conglomerate, a prominent feature connected 
with which is its great irregularity and capricious mode of occurrence/’ 
South „of the Kyien-ta-lee and on both banks near its mouth are small 
outcrops of limestone, the exact position of which as regards the Niimmiilitic 
group has not been ascertained, and about a mile S.S.E. from the village of 
Kyien-ta-lee there is, in a cave, a huge mass of hard compact sandstone.” 

Of the Cretaceous rocks Mr. Theobald writes; — The occurrence of rocks 
'' of Cretaceous age on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal was first 
established in 1872 by the discovery near Mai-i (d/a-cc), in'the northern 
part of the Sandoway district, of a single speennen of Ammonites infiatm 
“ Sow. The specimen was found in the bed of a small stream and had 
evidently w-eathered out of the shales in which the bed of the stream lay, 
but curiously enough, it was unaccompanied by any other fossil whatever, . 
** though I devoted a day to the careful examination of the spot. The 
specimen was not perfect but of its identity with the Cenomanien A. 
y inflatiis Sow% Dr, Stoliczka, to whom I submitted the specimen, had 
not the slightest doubt. The Sandoway district, which stretches from^ 
Mai-i {Ma-ee) to Gwah {Khiva), a distance of 124 miles, belongs to' 
the province of Arakan, and on this account no less than from the wild, 
uninhabited, and inaccessible character of^ the greater portion of it, has 
received only a very cursory examination, siiffieieiit to give a general idea 
of its geological structm^e and relation to the adjoining districts of Pegu. 

. It will suffice to say that the Cretaceous rocks extend down from 
the Kyouk-lipew (Ki/ouk-hpyoo) district in latitude 29° 30', certainly as 
far as Kyeantalee {Kyien-ta-lee) on the coast, a distance of 94 miles in a 
“ straight Ime. Throughout this- long tract of country I am aware of no 
fossils having been*met met with, save the abovemention^d specimen of 
A, inflatiis Sow., but the oecuiTence here'and there, at intervals, of some 
peculiar beds, seen associated near Mai-i (Ma-ee) with the bejis from w^hich 
was derived, renders the extension of the group thus far as 
‘‘ certain as it can be in default of any fossils -whatever, 

^‘How far the group extends south of Kyeantalee (Kiflcn4a-lee) is 
uncertain, as a much greater amount of alteration and disturbance is 
found in the rocks along the coast south of Kyeantalee {Kijien-ta-lec) than 
‘‘ north of it ; all, therefore, that can be affirmed is, that it is very j)0SBible 
that some of the altered rocks and outcrops of limestone met with be- 
tween Kyeantalee {Kyien-ta-lee) and Cape Negrais inay be of Cretaceous 
age rather than Nximmulitic to wffiich group the balance of evidence 
would perhaps tend to refer the hulk of the hill rocks of the southern 
portion of the Aiukan range ; but in default of precise evidence in the 
‘‘ form of organic remains these rocks of doubtful age must remain classed 
have already classed them, in a provisional group (Negrais) inter- 
mediate in position between the Cretaceous beds and the Tertiaries. 
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“ One bed which I regard as belonging to the groxip which contains 
“ A. inflatus is a limestone of a light cream colour, in places exhibiting a 
“ someAvhat speckled or flea-bitten aspect, from the dissemination through 
“ it of sublenticular crystalline particles, some of which may possibly be of 
“ foraminiferous origin. The rock is argillaceous, very homogeneous in 
“ grain, occasionally seamed with calcite, and breaks with a subconchoidal 
“ fractm-e. I t.bi-nh it probable that there are more beds than one of this 
“ character, as in one place a thin bed of it was seen intercalated with the 
“ shales of this group, whilst at other spots where the rock was much more 
“ largely developed its relation to any other beds was not so perceptible. 
“The first spot where this rock occurs, commencing in the north of the 
“ Bandoway district, is four miles S.S.W. of Mai-i (Ma-ee), where it consti- 
“ tutes a small hill not 200 yards in circumference, on the edge of some 
“ paddy-land bordering a tidal creek. It is here quarried and burnt for 
“ local use, but a brisk demand for lime would soon make serious inroads 
“ on the amdunt of rock here exposed. About 12 miles S. S. E. of this a 
■“ much larger development of what I take to be the same bed occurs at 
“ some distance up.a smalt stream not laid down on the map, but which may 
“ be termed the Kama stream, from the name of the village situated on 
“ its banks. The spot being somewhat out of the way and unapproachable 
“ for elephants was not visited by me ; but from samples of the rock it is, 

“ I consider, identical with that at Mai-i (Ma-ee). It is too inaccessible to 
■“ be of any present practical value, especially as the same rock occurs more 
favourably situated, elsewhere. 

‘‘ The next spot where this limestone occurs largely is a few miles 
, “south-west of Ki-ben-ziaht (J£i/ee-6enp-te/iiep), a village on the Tan-loay 
“ (Tan-lwai) stream, not quit%half way from Mai-i (Ma-ee) to the mouth of 
“ the Sandowai^ river. It here occurs* in considerable quantity in undula- 
“ ting ground, but its relation to any other beds is not seen. Thus far I 
“ think there is little doubt that these outcrops are all portions' of one and 
“the same bed, re-appearing at inteiwals and probably discoverable at 
“ more spots than my hasty examination enabled me to detect, but whether . 
“ or no the same bed is identical with some outcrops of rock of very similar 
“ mineral aspect farther south is not equally clear. Eor instance, close to 
“ Tonghoop (Toimg-goop), a small outcrop of limestone is seen which may 
“ belong to this bed and about three miles north of it some limestone^ 
“ which probably is the same ; it is seen in the bed of the stream up which 
“ the road winds ; and again farther south another outcrop occurs five 
“miles north-west of Bandoway. Between Bandoway and Kyeantalee 
“ (Kyien-ta-lee) limestone occurs at several spots, but usually more or less 
“ sub-crystaUine in character and not so argillaceous as the Kama rock. 

“ At.Banday (Tsan-tay), four miles above Kyeantalee (Kyien-ta-lee), on the 
“ opposite side of the river, occurs an argillaceous limestone which may 
“ belong to this, group * * . Besides the above hmestone there is another 
“ peculiar kind of rock which may be used to trace the extent of the Creta- 
“ ceous group, to which it would seein to belong, to the south. This 
“ peculiar rock, which is first met with about two and a haK miles north- 
“ feast of Kyeantalee (Kyien-ta-lee), is a greyish, rather earthy sandstone, 
which in places exhibits a pisolitic structure from the dissemination 
through it of small globular concretions of carbonate of lime and iron 
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“ (witib a trace of magnesia according to an analysis by Mr. M^let) which 
“ rarely exceed the size of a small pea. These concretions, which must be 
“ considered as of contemporary age mth the rock and the result of segre- 
“ gative or crystalline action previous to its consolidation, are sparingly 
“ distributed through it, and very irregularly likewise, much of the rock 
“ being quite devoid of them. On decomposing, these concretions leave 
“ holes coutainiiig a little powdery oxide of iron, and impart to the earthy 
“ sandstone the aspect of an amj’gdaloidal trap ; indeed, the deception is so 
“ perfect that it requires a careful examination of the bed to realise that it 
“ is a simple sedimentary and not a volcanic rock. At several spots 
“ between Ivyeantalee {Kfien-ta-lee) and Mai-i (illa-ee) this very remarkable 
“ rock occurs, and though seen but at inteiwals may, from its very marked 
“ and peculiar character, be taken as conclusive of the eitension over the 
“ above country of the Cretaceous beds, of which, I believe, it is a member. 
“ East of Mai-i {Ma-ee) the beds of this group attain a great thiclcness, 
“ though some of them may belong to older nlembers of the Secondary 
“ series. The prevailing dip is E. N. E., and the rocks are mainly hard, 

“ massive sandstones, with some dark shales interspersed. In these shales, 

“ in some places, fiat concretions of limestone occur, both blue and pale- 
“ gray, rareley more than six inches across and from one to two inches in 
“ thickness. In none of these beds have I noticed any fossils, though I 
“somewhat carefully examined some of these calciferous shales above 
“ Lyndi {Leng-dce), on the Mai-i (Ma-ce), where they seemed to promise to 
“ yield some sort of organism, hut without success.” 

The “ Axials ” of Triassic age “ constitute the core or axis of the Ara- 
“ kan range towards the frontier,” their western boundary coinciding most 
probably with the valley of the Ga-moon a feeder of the Ma-ee. South of 
the parallel of the frontier of Pegu serpentine nowhere occurs in this dis- 
trict, but “it must be largely developed in some parts of the valley of the 
“ Mai-i (Ma-ee) river to judge by the quantity of pebbles of this rock seen in 
“ the bed of the river about Ljmdi ” (Leng-dee). Soapstone is a common 
accompaniment of serpentine and is “ the result of chemical segregation in 
“ veins which traverse the altered sedimentary rocks of both Axial and 
Negi’ais groups”. Of its occurrence in Sandoway Mr. Theobald writes ; — 
“ There is no place, however, within the limits of Pegu where the mode of 
“ occurrence of this steatite is so well seen as in the adjoining district of 
“ Sandoway ; and, as from the greater number and thickness of the veins 
“ here, the spot may be regarded as a focus of the peculiar action which 
has produced these veins, I shall briefiy describe it, in place of any of the 
“ less noteworthy spots where the mineral occurs to the south, since, save 
“ in the greater thickness and number of the veins, the description of one 
“ locality will, in all essential respects, stand for all. The precise position 
“ of the spot I shall now describe is three miles north-west from Sandoway, 
“ or nearly midway between Kau (Gate) and the Andau (Aiulate) pagoda, 
“ being rather nearer, if anything, to Kau (Gate). I am not pre if the 
“ rocks around Sandoway should be refen-ed to the Cretaceous group or to 
“ the Eocene, as what little limestone there is in the neighboiuhood does 
“ not contain fossils, and there is little or no evidence at present to support 
“ an opinion one way or the other. In the near vicinity of the spot a good 
“ deal of coarse conglomerate is scattered about, and some queer looking 





' septarian masses of compact marl derived from the waste of some shales 
' which have once incltidecl them. On reaching tlie low hill which seems 
‘ to be the focus for these veins of quartz and steatite quantities of the 
‘ vein-siuif are seen scattered over the face of the hill, the ddirin evidently 
of vem§ traversing the rocks at this spot. Most of the veins are of the 
usual small dimensions, hut some veins here arc far larger than any 
noticed elsewhere, being nearly a foot thick, whereas elsewhere they are 
rarely seen more than . a few inches. These veins are composed of the 
ordinary imion of steatite and white fibrous quaifiz, having more or less 
of a chatoyant lustre. The steatite is of the ordinary gray or green colour, 
‘ hard and conipact in the thicker parts of a vein but passing into the 
‘ finer variety usually selected for writing pm-poses. The surface of the 
‘ finer portions 4)f the steatite is smooth and bmmished, and the mineral 
‘ exliibits a tendency to develops curved ends, resembling cloves of garlic 
‘ or similar bulbs ; and this is not the result of pressime, but of an appro- 
‘ priate segregative process dining the formation of the mineral * * * *' 

“ A specimen of steatite analysed by Mr. Tween gave the following 
' result : — 


Water 


2*4 

Silica .. * 


. , 68*11 

Oxides of iron and alumina . . 


3*41 

Magnesia . . , . 


, r 30*47 

Alkali 

. . 

. , a trace. 

99*39 


Limestone, intermixed with the tertiary clays and sands of the lower 
lands, is abundant and very pure, yielding on assay, — 

Carbonate of lime ("with some traces of iron, alumina 
and magnesia ,, .. .. .. 93*6 

Insoluble clay . . . . , ^ . 6*4 


100*0 


The absence of silica renders it unfit for hydraulic purposes, but its soft- 
ness and friability make it a valuable adjunct in the j)reparation of artificial 
cements. , 

. Almost the whole face of the country is covered with forest, which may 
Forests. be divided into three main classes exclusive of that which 
covers the Eoma mountains, : '' Mangrove, ’’ on the low 
ground within tidal limits ; Dry,” on slightly hilly ground from the plains 
up to from 500 to 800 feet above the level of the sea ; and Green,” begin-f 
ning at or near the plains and covering by far the greater part of the country 
y... up to the Eoma- Above the mangrove forest, interspersed amongst the rice 
; ^ {Lag€r$trmmaregincB),KeL-gn.jeng {Dipterocmjms aiata)^ 

■ " ^ and some others, but none of these, however, as a rule, appear in large num- 
^ as the gi'ound rises dry forest appears with .great regularity 

the lower part of the hill ranges. The most important 
^ here are Pyeng-kado (Xyiia dolabrybr7}iis)^'BjBiig^M 

intrcB^nia regln^)^ Tseng-bwon {Dillenia pentagtjna) and Myouk-khyaw 
. mlrnm tomentosum), which are the mo^t numerous, and north of Kyien» 
ta-iee always appear together : south of this Tseng-bwon has not been ob- 
served* in Mditxon to these there are many others of different economic 
• 
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value and some whieli more properly belong to the evergreen forest liigber 
lip. ^ Ka-gnyeiig in most instances here aiipears singly but in some places 
in distinct groups forming pure Ea-gnyeiig fcprests. Bamboos are exceed- 
ingly scarce. The dense evergreen forest consists of a great variety of trees 
of _wliicli the most important are Eng (Dipferoearpus tiibermdatus)^ Toung 
Thayet {Mangifera sylvatiea), Theng-gaii (Hopea odorafa) and Ka-gnyoung 
{Dipterocarpiis turbinattis), but many others exist the timber of which 
might be usefully employed. . Prom an economic point of view the three 
most important trees are Pyeng-hado (XijUa dolahnformis) the wood of which, 
though difficult to work from its hardness, is exceedingly durable and is 
used in house-building and for railway sleepers ; Eng {I)i2)terocarpu§ tuber- 
culatus) most plentiful in the northern township, wiiicli furnishes a useful 
timber of some durability if not exposed to the weather and from which is 
extracted a thick resin (dammer) usually applied to the seams of boats 
and to render wicker-buckets water-tight; and Ka-gnyeiig (I), edata)^ 
plentiful in the south, an immense tree from which is extracted an inflam.- 
mable oil much used for making torches ; the wood is of no great value, 
but is said to furnish the best charcoal for gunpowder. 

The climate generally differs but little from that of the rest of Arakan, 

Climate. * indeed from that of wdiat has been called the littoral 

zone of the Province. The three seasons into which 
the year is divided follow each other with regularity but with occasional 
variations in the times' of their commencement and in their duration. 
During the cold” season from November to Pebruary the dews are exceed- 
ingly heavy and the evenings and nights cold and chilly, the terrestrial 
radiation thermometer not infrequently recording only 88® and the winds 
blowing usually at first from the N.W. and N.E,, gradually veering round 
to E. and W. From February to May dense fogs rise during the evenings 
and mornings, and the wind comes from the W. Towards the middle 
of May storms of thunder and lightning with squally weather and S.E. and 
S.W. winds usher in the rainy ” season, wdiich ends about October with 
still more violent atmospheric disturbances and strong winds blowing from 
the S. and S.W., gradually becoming variable till, towards ^ the end of 
M)ctober, they settle and the cold weather again appears. 

The rainfall during each of the last -10 years has been : — 


Yeab. ^ 

Janiiaty 

to 

May. 

Jmie 

to 

September. 

October 

to 

January. 

Total. 

ms 

16'40 

222-80 

14*45 

253-15 

1869 

4-40 

178*55 

8*55 

191-50 

1870 

158*00 

172-85 

12*08 

I 217-93 

1871 .. , .. 

28-44 

192-52 

#12*43 

236*99 

1872 

22-80 

, 167*60 

■ 6*60 

106.60 

1873 

22*80 

212*50 

15*80 

251*10 

1874 

12-58 

. 180*i2 

10*19 

152*79 

1875 

14*16 

201*63 

14*64 

230-43 

1876 

14*70 ’ 

155*86 

13*92 

184-48 

1877 

1 2*54 

231*15 

17*22 

250-91 
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The mean- of the maximum readings in May, July and December in 
1877 •v^^as, 87° 81° and 79° respectively : the mean of the minimum during 
the same montlis 79° 78'' anfl 76°- respectively. The highest reading was 
90° and the lowest 74°,. 

The district on the whole is heaftliy and the town of Sandoway is one of 
the healthiest if not the healthiest station in Arakan. Its site is more 
elevated and freer from malarious swamps and noisesome jungle than any 
other in that division. Cases of ague occur fi,t all seasons and during the 
cold weather, when the wind is from the N,E. and N.W., fever assiuneB 
an epidemic form, largely due to want of care and caution, and if not 
early checked is apt to pass ipto the remittent type. Cholera and small- 
pox occasionally appear but always, it may be said, as importations. Vac- 
cination has made but slight p>rogress : the villages are small and not 
easily accessible, the population is sparse and fully employed during the 
winter months in agricultural and other pursuits and the inhabitants of 
the country are but little inclined to incur considerable trouble and fatigue 
to obtain the advantages of a prophylactic to which they have, from want 
of experience of its beneficent effects and from its, to them, novelty an 
apathetic and indeed sometimes a positive dislike. 

According to the pahn-leaf histories there reigned in Bara^nathi (Ben- 

History. ares), at a time when the duration of a man’s life was 
ninety millions of years, a descendant of the first Booddli 
of the present period who had sixteen sons to the eldest of whom, Tha- 
moo-tee-de-wa, he allotted tile country now forming this district, and for 
whom the Nat or spirits built a city near the present Sandoway which was 
called Dwa-ra- wad-dee. Some kings of this race are represented as Bood- 
hists and some as Hindoos. Many ages later Tsek-kya-w^ad-dee — ^the embryo 
Booddh Gaudama— was king of Baranathi ; and to his son Kan-myeng he 
gave all the country inhabited by the Burman, Shan, and Malay races. 
Kan-myeng came to Dwa-ra- wad-dee, dispossessed the descendant of Tha- 
moo-tee-de-wa, a connection of whose he married, and was succeeded by 
kings of his own line who reigned for a period represented by a unit 
followed by one hundred ^ and forty cyphers. During the reign of the 
last of these, named Na-rien-da, the country was attacked by the grand-# 
sons of a king who ruled in Mo*goiing, the history of whose birth and 
preservation from death need not here be related. Arriving by sea at the 
mouth of the Than-dwai river, they are foiled in their attempts to find the 
“ city, which by some is said to have had the jjpwer of soaring above the 
'' earth, out of reach of danger, and by others this is said to have been an 
‘‘ illusion 2 )roduced by its guardian Bhee-loo-ma. By the advice of a 
‘‘ Eathai, or hermit, the brothers propitiate the guardian Bhee-loo-ma, and - 
“ she then withdraws her protection ; the ten brothers now bind the city 
to the earth with an iron chain, from which circumstance the present 
“ name Than^dtcai (iron bound) is deduced. The city then falls into the 
hands of the livaders. The brothers divide their conquest into ten 
shares, but make Than-dwai their chief capital. After some time the 
‘'eight younger brotheis are* slain in a conflict with the people of the 
“ country, who appear, to have risen against them, and the two elder with 
4 .U f f obliged to fly.” The capital is subsequently established to 

tne north and from this time Sandoway appears only as a province of the 
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Al'akan kingdom ravaged alternately by tbe Burmese and by the Talaing 
until the conquest of the country by the Burmans in 1784 A.D. It was 
then formed into a governorship and its Won, or as he is sometimes called 
its Baja, ai^peared as one of the commanders of the Burman army which 
invaded Bengal at the commencement of the first Binmese war. After the 
capture of Arakan by the British a detachment under General Maebean was 
sent southwards and ascended the river which had been staked in various 
places and stockaded, but there was no appearance of the enemy who had 
withdi'awn from all their positions in Arakan upon hearing of the downfall 
of the capital. The comitry was ceded to the British'by the treaty of Yan- 
daboo and on the withdi'awal of General Morrison’s army one regiment of 
Native infantry was left at Sandoway, furnishing detachments to Eamree 
and Akyab, and portions of the Arakan local battalion were stationed in the 
town and at various places in the interior. A few years later the military 
head-quarters were transfen-ed to Kyouk-hi>yoo and subsequently the small 
detachment of two companies was withdrawn. Since then the district has 
been in chai’ge of the civil officers only. 

There is little, as far as our present information extends, worthy of the 
notice of the Archaeologist. Here, as elsewhere in the 
Archeology. province but perhaps to a somewhat less extent, the 
date such sacred edifices as are to be found has pro^bly 

beeves are’picked si-'ftwn back, and stories of the enshrining of relics of 
tbad strung up to dive been invented to suit the views of pious religionists, 
npen air for three dithe glorification of Gaudama and of their country 
thl hoiu’s. They au record only the truth. 

' to their length, se to Sandoway are three small whitewashed pagodas ; 
the h slip ; ten of tlaw and Tshan-daw. The An-daw is on the right or 
northmdle. Thesiche river about a mile distant. It is said to have been 
erected m ivn a,ni).,byKingMeng-tsek-khyoopto cover a tooth of Gaudama, 
whence the name An-daw. It has been repeatedly repaired. The present 
building, which is of brick, is 242 feet in circumference and 63 feet high. 
It is surrounded by a walled enclosure and is aiiproached by a pathway up 
tlie hUl, tbe summit of which is 234 feet above tbe plain. Tbe Nan-daw 
• is on a hill about half a mile north of the town, 480 feet above the level of 
the plain. It is built of brick, is 38 feet high and is surrounded by a brick 
wall two feet high and pierced by two gateways. It is approached hy an 
ordinary pathw’ay up the side of the hill without steps. It is said to have 
been erected in 763 A.D.^ by Meng-bra to cover a rib of Gaudama. The 
Tshan-daw is also on the left bank of the river about half a mile south of 
Sandoway. It is built of brick and is surrounded by a low wall with two 
entrances. The pagoda' itself is 170 feet in circumference at the base and 
8o feet high. It is said to have been built in 784 A.D., by Meng-gnyo- 
Idieng to cover a hair of Gandama brought from Ce 3 ’lon. The approach 
from the plam is by a rough paih on which are found traces of steps. 

Three times a year, in March, April and October, tb6 people of Sando- 
way and of tbe neighbouring villages 'resort to these pagodas, spending one 
day at each pagoda on each occasion. 

Two inscribed stones have been found, one near the village of Byee-wa, 
on the right bank of the Sandoway. river a few miles belo.w the town, and 
the other in the Northern township. Both are in Sanscrit of the eighth 
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}f tlie first Bood®nj 
St of whom, Tha- 
s district, and for 
■adoway which waE:_ 
(resented as Boor 
-dee — the emhi 
n Kan-myenr j 531 
IjfO 1,56» 

— 133 1,601 

— 109 1,705 

— 95 1,762 

1,680 687 1,762 

— 4,020 1,789 

1,795 1,385 1,890 

1,842 1,434 1,914 

1,862 1,428 1,870 


1868- 69 

1869- 70 
1870'-71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


rne mam crops are rice, sessamum, tobacco, cotton 
cane, dhmee palms, and towards the south yams “ 
there is but little, and it is' not " 

.average 940 lbs. an acre. Other 
longer exported from the district. . 
than that suited for any other' crop 
m^y with rice on the hHl sides m L.. . 
iObaceo is largely grown and the cultivation 
iS said by the natives to have been 

I aot through India, but thera .. 

\ tol^^< 5 co mentioned anterior to the 

ttenth^ century In thfe district the plant 


. pepper, sugar- 
Land suited for rice 
very fairly productive, yielding on an 
CTops are more paying and rice is no 
ihe average rent for rice land is lower 
Sessamum and cotton are grown 
the hill gardens or tounq-ya. 

_ -ll-i is extending. The plant 
introduced China and Burma 
IS no corroborative evidence on this 
- 1- lie commencement of the 

'lu 1 ® foTir to 

the_^ leaves nearest to the root are 

> ten in breadth, and 



* Eeport on the Tobacco of tbe Sandoway district by Captain Fytcbe. 


decrease graclaally in size tij)wards. The roots are long and* fibrous, and 
the stem about tiis^o and a half inches in diameter. The chief and best 
portions are grown on old ^ Chur ’ land, and on the alluvial soil deposited 
'' during the S.W, monsoon by the nuraerotis mountain'* streams* of the 
. ‘‘EOma range, "which run- their.short course to the sea. These streams 
begin to subside early in October and immediately the soil has become 
^‘'sufficiently dry, it is most thoroughly worled up by repeated plougMngs 
- and liarrowings, and every weed carefully extracted.” 

The young plants are drawn when about three inches high, and planted 
'* out from tw'o to three feet asunder in the beginning of November, and 
* come to maturity, accordiifg to the nature of the soil, tow-ards the end of 
February and all ilarch. When the plants attain the height of 18 inches 
.^^oaly ten leaves are allowed to remain on each plant, all the extra ones as 
‘ “ also the tops, and* all sprouts and suckers being carefully plucked off, so as 
to throw all the nourishment into the remaining leaves ; this plucking con- 
^'tinues as iieAV sinouts appear until the final cutting of the crop. The 
plants from their earlj’ growth to this stage require constant attention as 
‘‘they are very liable ■ to be destroyed by a small worm and by a large 
‘^descrix)t!on of cricket.” 

“ The leaves are considered fit for gathering when tlieh edges commence 
“to turn yellow and the surface gets mottled with brownish specks. The 
^ “ leaves are*picked singly and as fa^ as they are cut are carried into sheds 

“and strung up to dry for seven days, wdien they are laid out in the sun and 
“open air for three days and nights, and then hung up in the sheds again for 
* “ 24 horns. ' They are then taken down and sorted into three kinds, accoid- 

“ ing to their length, and strung upon thin xneces of bamboo; 80 leaves on 
“ each slip ; ten of these slips are then bound together and constitute one 6.o 
“ or bundle. These bundles are then packed one upon the other and kept 
“ pressed down and in about a month from this time are sufficiently dry for 
“sale.” 

The Cuba plant was introduced into the#district by Captain (now^ Sir, 
A. P.) Phayre and Captain (.now Lieutenant-General) Fytche and thrives 
very well, but is not much appreciated by the inhabitants who consider it 
inferior in flavour to the earlier introduced plant. 

. Madder is grown near the Khwa and the cultivation is very profitable ; 
the produce is exported to Bassein. 

As an almost universal rule the land in the plains is held and w^orked 
by small proprietors holding direct from the State, the hoklings averaging 
five acres lying altogether and not intersected by other properties. On the 
whole the land is not often mortgaged but occasionallj'Wlien a small sum is 
required" by a proprietor he. will borrow it at enormous interest giving his 
land as security and repaying in the course of a season ; if a large sum is 
required the land is generally made^over to the mortgagee for several years 
m on the payment of a lump sum on which no other interest is charged, the 
mortgagor being entitled to* redeem whenever he can on repayment of tlie 
principal. Labourers are never paid by the month but when employed for 
the ploughing, or transplanting and reaping seasons receive in the first case 
two rupees an acre and their food fox the job, and in the second a bushel of 
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grain for the- day. When land is leased, out the rent is' almost mvanahly 
paid in kind and averages one-tlimd of the yidd. ' • ' 

In the liills the cultivators move from place to place each season and. 
cannot be-aaid td oto land at all but must he considered 
of the State who choose their own land and pay a fipd yearly 
shape of a tax which does not vary t?hatever may be the size ot the _plot 
which they cultivate. It is noticeable that in this district these cl^aimgs 
are made mostly by the Khyeng and Burmans ; Arakanese do not like this 
method. Many of the Khyeng cultivate riqe-land m the plams. 

The quantity of agricultural stock during^ the last 10 years, according 
to the published official returns "was : » . 


No return. 


1869-70 
1870fl 

1871 - 7 ^ 

1872- 78 
1878-74 
1874-78 

^ 1876-76 
1876-77 
1677-78 

‘ and the average prices of cattle and of the most important articles' of prO' 
duce and eonsiiiiiption were, m rupees : — 


7,273 inotghen 2,412 
0,820 3;220 2,823 

7,829 326 2,992' 

7,179 359 2,752 

7,016 625 2,861 

6,941 . 329 2,349 

7,875 367 2,213 


PeB MaUND of 80 LBS. 


not given 
20 0 0 
16 0 0 
16 0 0 
16 0 0 
16 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 


1868- 69 .. 1 14 0 

1869- 70 .. 2 0 0 

1870- 71 -- 1-4 0 
‘ata-7s .. 140 

Mra-73 -- 170 

1873- 74 1 10 0 

1874- 75 1 1 12 0 

-ft « ■« 1 « o 
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Moimta^ous and forest-clad, witk but ^ small area" cultmable, , tlie 
Population. district Iias always, that is always since the British 
* occupation, been sparsely inhabited and there is no 
evidence of its ever having had a numerous population, but the increase has, 
on the whole, been . proportionately larger than m“ other parts of Arakan. 
In 1828 the number of inhabitants was 19,538 and in 1832, 19,^89 ; in 1842 
it had risen to 2.7,660 or 43*40 per cent., and ten years later to 42,886, or 
55*0 per cent. The following year, after the annexation of Pegu, it fell to 
86,595 as many persons returned to that country whence they had emigrated 
during the Burmese time and the whole tract southward from the Kyieii- 
ta-lee river was joined to Bassein. Ten years later it had fallen still low^er 
to 32,481. Since then it has increased, pc^rtly owing to the restoration of 
the country between the Khwa and' the Kyien-ta-lee, partly to the return of 
people from Pegu who had been unable* to obtain their ancestral lands or 
who w^ere disenchanted with their old homes and partly to natural causes, 
and in 1872 w^as 51,312. 

The numbers of the tarious nationalities and races was found, at the 
census taken in 1872, to be ; — ^ , 

Europeans, Eurag^aus and Indo-Portuguesc *, IG 

Chinese ' ■ ..... ^ . *9 

Hindoos .. .. .. 86 

Mahomedans . . . , , . . . 2,021 • 

Barmans .. • ... ■ ..19,188 

Arakancse ' . . *2S,r?r»9 

^ Shan ... .. .. 24 

Kareng . . . . . . . 171 

Khyeng .. .. 4,7B1 

Othej races .. .... -• 40 

' * . . Total. .. 54,725 


This, however, includes B,413 travellers, wandereis and sojoiu’ners. 

The Europeans and Eurasians are- all officials. The Hindoos are 
mainly convicts transported from Hindustan many years ago when Sandoway 
was a convict station. * ^ , 

The Mahomedans are of two classes the’Mye-doo, who ascribe their 
origin to members of a colony from near Ava who originally came as soldiers 
with the invading Burman arihy and who, some 65 or more years ago, were 
joined by many of their co-religionists who left Burma during a . famine, 
and the Kaman, who claim to have come originally from Dehli and to be 
descended from the followers of the unfortunate Sha Shuja' who was put 
to death by the king' of Arakan with whom he had sought refuge from his 
brother Aurungzeh. Neither of these classes differ much from their Bqod- 
dhist neighbours except . in ^-eligion, in the customs which that religion 
enjoins, and in education of which they- have less. 

The Burm'ans are descended’ from folonists imported by the Burman 
government after the conquest of Arakan and immigrants who have come 
in from the adjoining valley of the Irrawaddy. The few Shan an^ Kareng 
have found their way across the Eoma since the British occupation and the 
Khyeng have long been in the north and east and of late yoars'have spread 
into the plains. 
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Classified according to age and sex tlie population was 



, * 

Not above one 
year. 

CO 

o 

, 
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05 
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■ ■ ■+» 

CD 

12 to 20. 

20 to 30. 

30 to 40. 

d 

XO 

o 

•+3 

» o 

. XH' 

50 to 60. 

Above 60. ‘ 


Males 



' it' 


9 

• 25 

* 28 

12 

12 

Hindoos ■ 












^Females .. 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

' ■ 
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[Males. .. 

45 

' 180 

160 

175 

200 

135 

101 

. 58. 

64 

Maliomedans . . 












^Females 

76 

281 

179 

149 

134 

.,71 

47 

34 

32 

, j 

f Males 

1,83C 

3,410 

4,153 

3,743' 

3,621 

3,186 

2,076 

1,103 

1,078 

•Booddhists .. ^ 

1 










■ i 

[Females 

1,224 

4,518 

3,741 

i,462 

^3,510 

3,054 

1,965 

983 

897 

1 

f Malos^ . . 
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• 1 

4* 

‘ 5 

1 

2 

„ ■■ 


Christians . , -1 
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395 

451 ' 

392 

345 

.230 : 

125 * 

95 

Others . . i 
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[^Females . . 

128 

405 

368 

309 

383 ' 

315 

■217 

101 

84 

1 

Males 

2,044 

4,026 

; 4,709 

4,373 

4,227 

3,692 

2,437 

1,298 ' 

4,249 

Total 












-Females .. 

1,428 

5,205 

'4,288 

3,921 

4,027 

3,441 

2,229 

1,118 

1,013 


Tire number of females was considerably larger than that of the males - 
'amongst the Mahomedans up to 12 years of age and amongst the Bood- 
dhists from one to s^x years, which -would seem to shew that amongst the . 
latter the mortality amongst male is considerably greater than amongst 
female infants, whilst amongst the former the deaths of the two sexes do 
not vary so much, until about the age of puberty, from which time forwafds 
the males are increasingly in excess, doubling the females after 60. There 
are no means of ascertaining the proportions at various ages between the 
Arakanese and the Burmans. • 

The census' included what may be called the “ floating population”. 
The annual retiirns for the succeeding years give the inhabitants as . 


Under twelve. 

■ Over twelve. .■ 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

9,856 

10,249 

10,256 

9,983 

10,686 

.« 

9,655 
9,769 
9,764 
9,514 . 
9,898 

16,667 

17,166 

17,463 

17,766 

18,670 

* 15,817 
16,401 
16,317 
16,779 
17,633 

26,533 

27,405 

27,719 

27,738 

29,256 

25,472 

26.170 

26.171 
26,293 
27,526 
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• There are no towns in the distTiet with a lai’ger population than -2,000 
souls and hy far the larger number of villages have less 
than 200 inhabitants, 62, only, having from 200 to 500 
and four from .600 to 1,000. These are nearly all situated in the less hilly 
country between the sea coast and the slopes.of the Arakan Eoma mountains, 
many on the coast and many others on the banks of rivers. ' • * 

The only places of any- importance are Sandbw'ay, Toung-goop, Khwa 
and Kyien-ta-lee. The foundation of Sandow'ay is placed in the prehis- 
torical period and is attributed to a son of the king of Benares, miraculously 
aided. After the conquest of Arakan by .the Burmans it was the seat of 
governors the last of whom was one of the commanders of the army which 
invaded Bengal during the first Burmese war. The town was occupied by 
the British forces ' under General Macbeaa and was found to have been • 
abandoned by the Bm-mese troops. It was then made the head-quarter 
station of a district and for some years a military garrison was stationed 
in il. It is situated in 18° 25' N. and 84° 30' E. on the left bank of the 
Sandoway river about fifteen miles from its mouth in a nearfy circular and 
weU-'cultivated plain, open on the- east and west, where are^the openings 
through which the Sandoway flows froih the Ebma mountains to the sea. 
In 1834, i^ consisted of about 600 houses with 2,000 inhabitants, the 
barracks of the two coi^anies of regular troops forming the garrison, being 
the right' bank of the river to the north. In 1877 it had 1,617 inhabitants, 
and had a Treasury, Court-house, Hospital,- Market-place, Gaol and Police- 
stations, with good roads in it and in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Toung-goap is a somewhat smaller town with a population _ of 1,551 
souls in 1877, on the river of the same name, the head-quat-ter station of the 
northern township where, in addition to the Court and offices of the Extra 
Assistant .Commissioner in charge, there are a Police post and a Telegraph 
office communicating -with Pa-doung on the Irrawaddy on the east and with 
Boo in Kyouk-hpyoo on the west and thence with Calcutta. The military 
road across the Arakan Eoma terminates at this town. 

Khwa is a village on the right bank of the river of the same name at 
its mouth and contains a population of 1,029 so.uls, withoiit including those 
of the three adjoining hamlets of Ta-man-rwa, A]ay-rwa and Kkyeng-tso-rwa. 
In 1874 the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of the township was 
transferred hither from Kyien-ta-lee. It has a small trade with Bassein 
and Eangoon to the south and Sandoway' to the north ; piece-goods, Pegu 
jars, crockery and salt being imported. 

is a. small village at the mouth of the Kyien-ta-lee river 
fornierly the he.ad-quarters of the southern township, and accessible to small 
coasting craft. • Besides these there are 425 villages, nearly all containing 
less than 200 inhabitants. 

■ The trade c.onsists chiefly in. the export to Akyab, Kyouk-hpyoo and 
BasShin of rice, tobacco, sessamum, plantain’s, betel leaf. 
Trade and manu- {made partly by solar evaporation and partly by 

• ■ boiling), salt-fish, fish pasfp, dhanee leaves for thatch- 

ing, and boats, the planks of which are sewn together with rattan binders, 
and in the import of piece-good^, twist, betel-nuts,_ tobacco of an inferior 
quality, crockery and hardware and •various articles for domestic use. 
Across the Arakan mountains come from Prome silk and silk cloths and 




— 
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a few minor articles of ligM weight which can be earned by men. The most 

• important manufacture is thatch from the leaves of the Neepa palm ijich 

is m great demand in Akyab and Kyouk-hpyop as well as locally. Cotton 
cloths and silk dresses, the latter of which are m good repihe, aie 
the women in almost every house. The s'llk used is obtained fiom the 
Southern township where silk-worms are bred and.lrom the upper parts ot 

the valley of the IrrawM(fy. i . t i r 

Durmg the Burmese rule the only regulan revenue was derived from 
transit duties and a tax on the, land. Five baskets of 
Bevenue. g^ch pair of buffaloes 

' used together with half a basket claimed by the.keeper of the royal granary 
'• ■ for “ wastage,” but there was no fixed rate and the governors otten exacted 
" »considerably more. Each basket held 401bs. In addition to this the. various 
local officials exacted their dues and these in all amounted to nearly oO per- 
cent. more. In 1828, Captain White, the officer m charge, calculated that 
every head of a family paid Es. 17-8-0 a year to the G.overnment, whilst tlie 
• cost of living fbr a family of four persons was. only Es. 42 a year 

Maunds. Seers. Cost Es. 


Bice 

Tobacco 

Salt 

Clothes . 
Nga-pee 
Oil 

House 

Fowls 


i ' In 1831 the total assessment was Es. 48,530, oi' about two rupees 
V ‘ eight annas h head on the population ; 20 years’ later, in 1851, the amount 
' had risen to Es. 83,620. StOl 20 years later in 1871, when other taxes * 
bad been ifhposed and the population and cultivated area had considerably 
increased, the gross revenue mcluding Local Funds was Es. 117,440. The 


0 

Year. 

Land revenue. 1 

I 

H 

cS . 

1 

f 

O 

l. ■ 

i 

. --M _ 

'eS ’ 
CQ 

i 

Fishery and net tax. | 

‘ ^ ■ * ■ ! 

• 

Excise. 

All other items. 

Total. 

Costs of officials of 
all kinds. 

Nett receipts. 

186849 

48,235 

40,519 

1,352 

1,218 

10,562 

14,495 

115,874 

75,925 

34,695 

1869-70 ^ 

49,883 

41,105 

685 

1,468 

3,2,565 

r4,077 

119,125 

81,174 

33,492 

^ 187^*71 

49,898 

42,896 

963 

I 5529 

13,145 

ll,79i 

119,868 

84,228 

31,216 


50,539 

. 42,943 

932 

1,607 

18,439 

12,476 

.121,566 

43,230 

73,975 

V,' ’ 

51,233 

43,867 

1^02 

1,413 

15,607 

14,627 

127,749 

72,641 

50,487 


S2,736 

43,703. 

1%000 

1,222 

14,721 

14,786 

128,168 

72,641 

50,985 


53,754 

45,276 

823 

1,301 

12,912 

19,192 

133,258 

74,282 

51,164 

■ 1875-76 i 

54,665 

45,731 

1,124 

1,225 

13,622 

15,452 

131,819 

83,448 

43,290 

' 1876-77 . ' ' . . 

" 55,817 

46,629 

1,331 

1412 

16lf817 

19,513 

140,419 

100,648 

33,743 

IS??-?®- , . 

56,845 

47,443 

635 

1,153 

19,319 

18,835 

144,230 

. 

~~ 
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Tlie small local revenue is raised mainly from the municipal tax in 
Sandoway and from the additional five per cent, on the land and fishery 
reveime and is devoted to local purposes, such as village police and roads, 
district post, and education of the simplest kind. This has but little varied : 
in 1867^68 it amounted to Ks., 4,620 and in 1872-73 to precisely the same 
aipoimt and in 1877-78, to Bs, 5,800. - 

The actual incidence of taxation of all kinds, Imperial and Local, 
direct and indirect in 1868-69, was Es. 2-§-2 and in 1877-78 Es. 2-8-8. 

Before the first Anglo-Burmese war the government was administered 
Administration. usual Burmese fashion ; over the whole was a 

Won-douk.or a Won and under him we/e Tsit-ke, Myo- 
ook, Na-khan-daw, Tsa-re~daw-gyee, Talk Thoogyee and Goung ; the last 
appointed by the Thoogyee. When Arakan passed to the English the 
officers appointed to administer the' country appear to have been at »a'loss 
to understand the old system and the land tenure.’ The Taik Thoogyee, 
who were merely officials, were treaifted as Zamindars and in the early records 
are spoken ‘of as owning ” the circles of which they w^ere in charge and 
the circles as being their ^'^estates''. They were, at firsf, required to pay 
in a fixed amount of revenue and were left to assess the landomiers and 
tax payers with little if any interference on the European officer's part. 
Those who did not live in Sandoway were required to have an agent there 
with wiiom the officer in charge transacted business. The Thoogyee 
generally, as far as was ascertained, had a scale by which they regulated 
the demand, and this it would aj)pear from the records at Sandoway was : — 

1. -— Married. people, well off, mtli families, bond-serveCnts, farm cattle, &c.^ Es, 17. 

2. — Married people not so well off, Bs. 15. 

3. — Married people d’epending upon their o’wn labour, married people "who ^ere old and could 

not %vork, and newly married people with means, Bs. 9. 

4. --rMaiTied people too old to work and newly marned people with little of no substance, 

Es. 3-8. 

* ’ Hpoon-gvee, the maimed and infirm, government servants, the incurably 
diseased and Bachelors were exempt. 

Gradually, as the country came to he more understdocl, the system 
changed ; the Thoogyee fell back into their proper position and the revenue 
demand from each person was fixed. ' » . 

For some time after the British occupation the country was in a 
very disturbed state and robberies and dacoities were numeroiis.^ In February 
1829 Nga Tsa-oo, the Thoogyee of Alay-gyo, raised a rebellion ; this was 
speedily suppressed and Tsa-oo’s nephew appointed in his place. A few 
months later Tsa-oo-called upon liis nephew to resign and on his refusing 
attacked and captured his village, and remained in possession till 1830 
when he was driven across the Eoma into Kanoung. In 1831 a Hpoon-gyee 
of Kyien-ta-lee gave out that die was a ‘ ‘ Meng-loung”; or embiyo king, 
and caused considerable trouble before the force he raised against the British 
could be dispersed. ^ 

One of the earliest . endeavours of the English was to make roads and' 
Captain White reported in 1831 that there' was a good road from An to 
Negrais. NjD trace of this now remains. ' 

The general administration of the district is now cai;ried on by^ a 
Deputy Commissioner who has extensive judicial powers and is the chief 
revenue authorit}^ under the Compaxssioner of tne dmsion. In charge of the 
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tliree townships are Extra Assistant Commissioners, who are siiborclinate 
Judicial Officers and who also, supemse the Thoogyee or Kywon or Taik-ook 
who are in charge of the revenue circles and wdio, though primarily revenue 
collectors, aid in the general administration by sendhig in various returns 
on matters ilot purely police or judicial and are expected to aid the police 
with their influence and local knoryledge. Subordinate to the Thoogyee are 
Eye-dan-gyee or headmen of villages. The village police is composed of 
'Goung appointed one to several villages: 'The regular*police is under a 
Superintendent, himself subordinate in all matters not purely departmental 
to the Deputy Commissioner, and in 1877 consisted of 208 men and 17 sub- 
ordinate officers, which gives about one man to each 18 square miles of 
country and to every 267 inhabitants- These are paid entirely from ‘the 
provincial revenues and in 1877 cost Es. 37,778. In the town of Sandoway 
which informer years was a place of transportation for convicts from India; 
there is now a second ‘class district gaol composed of brickwork buil din gs 
with leaf roofs and wooden floors raised four feet, from the m-ound. The 
number of jrrisoners is never very large : the greatest average number of all 
cIessos ill of 1;iiG Isrst fiyo yocirs wSiS iii IBTB, wJibb. tlioro wgig 79 ^ind. tlio 
smallest in 1875 when, there were 37. The total cost of the gaol during the 
last year was Es. 17,822 of which Es. 1,735 were recouped from the value 
of the prrsoners labour. 

_ The hospital and civil dispensary in charge of the Civil. Surgeon are 
rn Sandoway and are m. a new building, completed in 1873 built of wood 
with mat walls and raised four feet from the ground with’ two male and 
one female ward, bathrooms, surgery and an office. Durino' 1876 85 in- 
md 1,873 out-patieiiis were treated, principally for fevers, bowd complaints 
b respu’atory organs, abcesses, and wounds and iniuries. In 
^^er of oirt-patients was only 107, in -1874 192, and in 1875 

but If ® amount repayed by the State is small and 

but little It at all exceeds the expenditure. In 1876 the reeeiuf s wprp^ 

Es, l,533anathei»jn.enfa E., 1,507. Tli. of AeSto™ 

■ to the people and the practice is empii-ical and according- to.rules extracted 
from ancient books, varied occasionally by exorcisms of a violent kind 
Beyond perhaps, the rude setting of a broken bone, surgery is not piitiSd 

and taught to read and write but in the agricultural parts of the Srmt 
the services of the boys are required in the fields and the attendant at 
^hool is very irregular, and the small learning gained is lost in after life 
In tows reading and writing, and in sonie cases the rudimentarvf nles 
of arithmetic, are more fuEy taught both in the monasteries ^S S nrfrSe 
schools, but the census of 1872 shewed that onlf7-45 per ceiE the 

males under 12, 13,33 of those between 12 and 20, and 33-22 freest of 

se abo-ve 20 could read and write or were being taught whilst there was 


« 11* T v/vex ziu ui i)iie inaies. 

could read or wite or was under instruction : except in 
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towns there are no schools to which they can be sent and the parents prefer 
that their children should remain nneducated to sending them to the Bood- 
dhistic schools. In towns they are better taught and in some cases learn 
not only sufficient Arabic- to enable them to read the Koran but also Hindu- 
stani. A middle class school was opened in 1876 and had 44 pupils on the 
rolls at the end of the year. 

SANDOWAY. — The head-quarter town of the district of the same 
name, on the Sandoway river, about 15 miles from its mouth but only four 
and a half _ from the seacoast in a direct line east and west, lying in a basin 
about 12 miles long by one broad well cultivated with rice and surrounded by 
hfils the only outlets being those through which the river flows. The larger 
portion pf the town, well laid out with good roads crossing each other at right 
angles, is mainly on the left bank of the river, whilst on the right bank there is 
a long, straggling suburb, buried in trees and having more the appearance 
of an independent village. It contains Court-houses, a Police-station, 
Market, Gaol, Hosj)ital and Bispensai'y and a Circuit-house, all, except the 
wall roimd the gaol, constructed of bamboos or wood and thatched. 

It is a very ancient town often mentioned in Arakanese history and is 
said to have been at one time the capital of a kingdom, more probably of a 
petty chieftainship. Its original name was Dwa-ra-wad-dee ; according to 
a current legend this was changed to Than-dwai, the name bj^ which it is 
now known to the Burmese and Arakanese (Sandoway being an English 
corruption), from its having been mhaculously fastened to the earth by iron 
chains _ (from than “ iron ” and twai, euphonic causa dtmi “ to suspend ”)• 

After the capture of the town of Arakan in 1824 a force was sent 
southwards to attack Eamree and Sandoway. General Maebean arrived off 
the mouth of the Sandoway river on the 28th of April and reached the town 
on the 30th ; stakes had been placed across the stream in several places and 
stockades had been erected, but these had been abandoned and Sandoway was 
occupied without resistance. For a few years after the cessation of the war 
Sandoway was the head-quarters of the troops garrisoning Arakan. Sub- 
sequently the head-quarters were transferred to Kyouk-hpyoo, and two com- 
panies of Native Infantry detached to Sandoway. Eventually this force was 
withdrawn and was replaced by a detachment of the Arakan Local battalion, 
and still later, when this was disbanded, the garrison was with&awn 
altogether. . 

When the British first occupied Sandoway the number of inhabitants 
was found to be 4,500. During each of the last ten years it has been : — 


1868-69 

1,506 

1873-74 

■ .. 

.. 1,613 

1869-70 

i,52S 

1874-76 


. . 1,660 

1870-71 

1,523 

1876-76 

• * 

. . 1,505 

1871-72 

1,508 1 

1876-77 

* • 

.. 1,436 

1872-73 

1,548 1 

1877-78 


. . 1,617 


It_ has a small coasting trade with Kyouk-hpyoo, Khwa and other 
towns in rice, tobacco, chillies, peas, madder and sessamum and an over- 
land trade in silk and other piece-goods with Prome and Bassein by passes 
over the Arakan Eoma mountains valued at about Es. 20,000 a year. Owing 
to the numerous creeks which intersect the coast boats can go as far 
northward as Akyab, and even beyond, without going out into the open sea. 

In the neighbourhood are three pagodas called Andaw, Nandaw and 
Tshandaw, to which the inhabitants resort three times a year, spending one 
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day on each occasion at each pagoda. In former years steamers were atle 
to ascend as far as Keng-maw, seven mdes below Sandoway whence there 
was a good road to the town. Lat. 18 25 N. Long. 94 30 E. 

SANDOWAY.— A river in the district of the same name in the Arakan 
division, which has its source in the Arakan hills and, flowing W.N.W., falls 
into the sea in about 18° 31 ' N. About 15 miles up is the town of Sandoway 
and large boats can ascend thus far, but of late years even small sea-going 
vessels have to remain at the month, inside of which the pchorage is from 
five to six fathoms, and large vessels have to anchor in the roads. In 
former years steamers used to ascend as far as Keng-maw, a village some 
■seven miles below Sandoway. The tide is felt for a short distance above 

Sandoway. , . „ , , , ,, -i i ■. 

About 50 miles from the mouth there is a thermal sulphuretted hydro- 
gen spring in the bed of the river, the water of which attains a heat of 
110°Eahr. . 

SANDOWAY MYOMA.— -A township in the district of the same 
name, occupying the centre of 'the district, whence it is sometimes 
called the Central township, bounded on the east by Arakan Roma, 
on the west by the Bay of Bengal, on the north by the Northern or 
Toung-goop township, from which it is' separated by the Khwek-loung spur 
and the river Hoon-bouk, and on the south by the Ee-tsan spur and the 
river Mee-khyoung-rai. It is divided into 14 revenue circles of which the 
two southern, Toung-ma-gyee and Ka-m’yit, were joined to it from the 
southern or Khwa township in 1876. The principal town is Sandoway and 
the principal river the Sandoway. 

In 1875, the cultivated area was 

Acres. 

Bice land under cultivation and annual assessment . . . . 6,89^ 

„ fallow >1 » • • •• 538 

„ under lease or revenue settlement for more tlian one year 
and paying revenue .. .. .• 2,537 

Toungya at eight annas per acre , ... .. .. 548 

„ „ four ,, „ .. .. ... .. 807 

G-arden and orchard land under annual assessment .. • 2,062 

„ „ ,/ lease or revenue settlement for more 

than one year . . . . . . . . . . 22 

Miscellaneous cultivation subject to annual assessment , . . , 2,208 

„ „ under lease for more than one year ,, 6 

Total .. 14,612 


The principal products other than rice are tobacco, sessamum, cotton, 
pepper, sugar-cane, cocoanuts, dhanee, betel-nuts, pan-vines, peas, hemp, 
and miscellaneous garden produce. 

The principal articles exported are tobaicco, sessamum oil and seeds, 
and pan leaves, mainly to the Kyouk-hpyoo and Akyah districts ; the former • 
takes for the making of fishing nets all the hemp that is procurable. 

There is also a small trade in cattle, carried on principally by traders 
froih the Bassein district. 

The import trade of the township is small and insignificant : the prin- 
cipal articles imported are goods of Enropean manufacture, such as cotton 

and woollen piece-goods and cotton twist from Akyah, and silk piece-goods 

' ' ' 
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from Prome and Bassein, and from the last named district earth- oil and 
laequered-’ware. Besides these a small quantity of miscellaneous goods of 
trifling value is imported, chiefly from Akyab. 

Iron wood is much used for building purposes hut very little, if anjq is 
exported from the township. 

In and near the town of Sandoway there are one or two roads but 
these are only partially metalled : one, running in a westerly direction 
from Sandoway to the sea, four, and a half miles in length, is open for 
traffic throughout its entire length ; another, following the eoiu’se of ’the 
river northwards for about five miles, is almost if not quite useless owing 
to the want of bridges. Beyond a radius of five miles from Sandoway 
communication is carried on chiefly by foot tracks and along the beds of 
mountain torrents which can only be used in the dry weather. Communi- 
cation with the northern township is kept up by boats through the various 
' creeks and streams throughout the year and during the N.E. monsoon 
communication with the south is possible by boats but this route is effectu- 
ally barred during the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon. 

The majority of the people confine their attention to husbandry, whilst 
only a few may be called traders and they at the best are mere pedlers. 
The people on the seaboard employ some of their time in fishing, in the 
preparation of their national condiment ngapee and in the manufacture of 
salt. 

Of skilled labour there is a little and but few persons follow as their 
sole means of livelihood the occupation of carpenter, blacksmith, umbrella- 
maker or other employments requiring skill. Of really sMUed labour there 
is literally none. ' 

Weaving is carried on in most families prhiciioally to supply home 
wants, the female members occupying much of their time at the looms. 

SANDOWAY MYOMA. — A revenue circle in the central township of 
the Sandoway district, bounded on the north by the river Sandoway and 
on the south by the Poung-khyoung spur, with the Shwe-gyoung-pyeng-lek-ya 
circle on the west and the Ivhyoung-gyee circle on the east. It now includes 
Nan-khyoung. _ The principal products are rice, cotton, tobacco, betel leaves, 
sugar and indigo. In 1876-77 the population was 2,809, the land revenue 
Es. 1,118, the capitation tax Es. 1,908 and the gross revenue, including that 
raised in the town of Sandoway, Es. 25,880. 

SAVAGE ISLAND. — A rocky islet in the mouth of the Koo-la-dan river 
at the entrance to the Akyab harbour, on which stands a masonry lighthouse 
erected in 1842. A new lantern and light apparatus was supplied in 1870-71. 

SELUNG. — A small, quiet and inoffensive race of doubtful origin 
inhabiting the islands of the Mergui Archipelago. Most probably they 
were driven out of Malayana by the Malays, of whom they have an here- 
ditary dread, when that race came up from Sumatra. In physical 
appearance they are between Malays and Burmans. Then language seems 
to contain words of almost every neighbom-ing race and in one case, Matjsha, 
“man”, a word very greatly resembling the Kakhyeng Masha which has 
the same meaning. 

They have no fixed abode, living in their boats roaming from island 
to island in search of sea slugs, fish, shell fish, sapan wood, turtles, shells, 
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npnvls nnd bees’ wax which, together with a peculiar kind of mat made by 
L Mtosfdhey exchwige with Chmese and Malay 

visitors for rice, salt, and cloths, and to a great extent for arrack and 
opium. Occasionally some of them_ bring their wares to the villages on 
the seacoast. During the heavy rains as many as 200 will sometmies bo 
found encamped in huts built on poles cut from the forests, walled and 
roofed with mats which can be rolled up and stowed away m tbeir boats. 
They rarely remain in the same place for more than a week, ihey live 
almost entirely on rice and fish, and occasionally a few hogs_ are caught 
and killed by their numerous dogs. When their stock of rice is exhausted 
they live on a wild root which grows in abundance in tlie Arcnipelago 
and which, “ after much maceration in water parts with its poisonous 
•.“matter and becomes safe and edible”. Formerly they paid a to to 
Government of three rupees per boat annually but this was discontmuecl 
by Mr. Blundell when Commissioner of Tenasserim and has, happily, 
never been re-imposed. Their boats are dug-outs with the sides heightened 
by long pithy stems of a kind of palm impaled upon bamboo spikes fastened 
into the upper edge ; the sail is of palm leaves stitched together and the 
ropes are of twisted rattan. The bee-hunting^ season lasts about a month 
and each hunt ” is preceded by a kind of religious ceremony in which a 
spirit man having lighted a wax candle chants before it an^ incantation to 
the spirits, at the same time drinking freely of spirits which he calls the 
honey-water”. According to one observer, they have no god, no priest, 
BO hturgy, no holy day and no prayers, but they certainly have a word in 
their language for God, w., Too-detj and according to Dr. Stevens they 
have a traditional belief in a Creator who is the greatest and best of 
beings. 

SGAW. — The most numerous and the most peaceful of the Kareng 
tribes, consisting of the Sgaw, Ma-nie-pgha, Pa-koo and We-wa clans 
and inhabiting that portion of British territory lying between 12 and 19 
N. Lat. They are found to the east of Zeng-mai and a few have passed 
westwards into ijakan. By the Burmese they are called Myit-tho and by 
the Pwo Shan. Though comparatively a quiet race they have a long- 
standing and deadly feud with the Pwo whom they have partially exter- 
minated in the Mergui district and against whom they were preparing a 
raid when Tenasserim was ceded to the British. Their distinguishing dress 
is a white tunic or smock frock with several parallel narrow bars of red 
round the bottom. ' 

In their religion and in most of their customs they resemble the other 
Tra.TATig {q.v.), but they have some peculiarities. About January the south- 
ern Sgaw have an annual festival for making offerings to the god of the 
earth and his followers, the spirits of those who are denied admittance into 
Hades and who execute the punishments awarded by their master to those 
who swear or use foul language. One curious portion of their belief is 
that if they swear in their own country they can escape by making pro- 
pitiatory offerings to the god of the earth, but should they blaspheme in 
ca far-off country they will be killed before dark. To the spirits of their 
ancestors who have done good in this life, and who watch over births, 
marriages and children generally, they offer a fowl with a prayer of which 
• the following is a specimen. 
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“ Mothers and Fathers, TheHu, I will offer you a ' great coch with a 
“ spur fit to stick a rice mortar upon. Take away sickness, take away 
“ disease, take away laziness, take away inefficiency, take away sleepiness, 
“take away drowsiness, take away inability to obtain, take away inability 
“ to make a living, take away unsuceessfuhiess, take away want of success, 
“ take away debasedness, take away wretchedness, take away the whole”. 

Like all the other tribes they believe that every individual has his La, 
which they call Ka-la, and which is endowed with immortality, receiving 
after the death of the body the reward due to the individual’s actions during 
life, and which cannot leave the earth until the funeral ceremonies have 
been completed. When a body is burnt, for they do not boi'y their dead, 
a bone is taken from the pile, and one end of a slender bamboo is attached 
to it. At the, other end of the bamboo is a fine thread to which tufts of 
cotton and pieces of charcoal are fastened alternately, and at the loose end 
of this thread is a metal ancle- or wrist-ring which is so suspended as to 
hang just over a brass pot containing a boiled egg, the weight of the ring 
causing the bamboo to bend down. The whole is in the centre of a large 
shed round which is hung up the property of the deceased and two torches 
are placed one at the head and one at the feet, a procession singmg dirges 
going round and round the whole. -Then the relatives of the dead approach 
in succession and touch the brass cuis : when the one dearest to the deceased 
does so the La twists and snaps the strmg (a feat not difficult for one of 
the relations to perform with so slender a bamboo and so fine a string) and 
causes the ring to strike the basin, the bone is then buried and the La is 
free. 

SHA-BOUNG. — A village in the Zee-beng-hla circle of the Prome 
district about a mile and a half east of the Shwe-lay stream, in 18° 37' 0" N. 
and 96° 43' 0" E. on the little Sha-boung rivulet. In former days it gave its 
name to a registered village tract under an independent Thoogyee. 

SHA-KHAI. — A revenue circle in the Tsam-bay-roon (or Kyoon-pyaw) 
township, Bassein district. In 1876-77 the population was 8,296, the land 
revenue Es. 4,838, the capitation tax Es. 3,672 and the gross revenue 
Es. 9,889. During this year the boundary between Bassein and Thoon- 
khwa was rearranged ; three quarters of Sha-khai were included in the 
latter district and the remaining quarter was added to the Thoung-daik 
circle of Bassein. 

SHA-KHAI-GYEE. — A lake in the Bassein district communicating 
with the Da-ga river. It is a fine sheet of water four miles in length and 
somewhat more than half a mile in breadth, formed by a slight depression. 
The bed is somewhat muddy and in the dry season there are not more than 
eight to ten feet of water in the deepest part which is at the southern end, 
whilst at the northern, where the banks are shelving, there are no* more than 
two or three. 

SHANDOO. — A tribe found on the hills and streams in the mass of 
mountains intervening between the valley of the Irrawaddy in Upper Burma 
and the iffains of Arakan of whom but very few are within the limits of 
British authority. Very little is known of them. In the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for 1862 Captain Tickell published some notes of this 
tribe — ^who call themselves ‘ Hetima’ — the result of an interview with a chief 
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and Ms foUower who ventured as far as Akyab. The countiT which ^they 
inhabit would appear to lie between 22 and 23 N. and 98 and *)4 j 
they are divided into several clans, which according to Captain Tickell s 
informant, the chief of the Bookees, extend N.E., in the following order 
Bookee, Tha-bhaw, La-lyang, Toon-boo, Eoon-hpe, Yang-leng, Hoo-the, ilow- 
too, Tan-t’lang and Hekka, but of the distance between them nothing could 
be learned. Their houses are made of timber by the more opulent and of 
bamboos by the poorer classes, thatched with grass and well raised from the 
ground. They are rich in poultry and pigs and cultivate such crops as can be 
raised on the Mil sides, such as maize, rice, plantains, yams, cotton, linseed, 
ect. Elephants^ are generally shot with large heavy arrows^ set in trap bows 
of great size' pointing inwards and connected by the same line that pulls the 
trigger so that the animal passing through or touching the Ime with his foot 
receives an arrow in each side ; the people are unacquainted mth any poison 
for their arrow heads. Elephants’ teeth form one of their principal objects 
of barter. The weapons are small bows and arrows (just being superseded 
by muskets), short spears and shields made of buffalo hide ornamented with 
brass plates and tufts of buffalo hair dyed scarlet. They are polygamous 
the number of their wives depending mainly upon their means of paying for 
them, they may marry two sisters at once : daughters are entirely excluded 
from succession. Widows are left to the charity of the eldest son who 
inherits all the property unless he be married before his father’s death in 
which case he gets nothing. They bury their dead, digging a hole in the 
ground to the depth of a man’s height which they pave with stones and 
line with boards and in this the corpse, after having been kept for some 
days in the house, is placed in a supine posture, with the head to the 'east, 
together with the weapons used during life : the hole is then covered 
with sticks, planks and earth and over all a large stone. They regard the 
sun and the moon as deities and sacrifice pigs and cattle to them at the 
commencement of the rains. They have no divisions of the year except by 
seasons: 

SHAN-DWOT. — A revenue circle in the Mergui district adjoining the 
Tenasserim township on the east and shut* off from the seacoast by the 
Pa-law and Pa-la circles on the west. In 1876-77 the population was 1,397, 
the land revenue Es. 611, the capitation tax Es. 928 and the gross revenue 
Es. 1,539. The principal village is Pa-law-khyoung-rwa. 

SHAN-GAN. — -A village in the Ko-doung eirole, Angyee township, 
Eangoon district, with 536 inhabitants in 1877. 

SHAN-KWENG. — A revenue eircle in the western portion of the Tha- 
boung township, Bassein district, having an area of about 40 square miles. 
With the exception of some rice cultivation on the eastern side this circle 
presents a. mass of thickly-wooded hills, spurs and off-shoots from the 
Arakaa range across which there is a pass about 400 feet above the sea level 
from the village of Tha-boung to Khyoung-thai. The inhabitants are mainly 
Kareng engaged in agriculture m fields in the plains and in toungya on the 
Mil ades. It now includes Nga-khwa. 
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The popxilation and revenne during each of the last five years ^ 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : 
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SHAN-EWA— A village in the Pai-kwon circle, Koo-la-dan toTOiship, 
Akyab district, on the western bank of the Koo-la-dan. In 1876 it contained 
508 inhabitants. 

SHAN-TSOO-GYEE.— A village in the Twan-te circle, An-gyee township, 
Eangoon district, with 523 inhabitants in 1877. 

SHA-PYAN. — A small stream in the Thayet district which rises in 
the Myit-myeng-doung spur of the Pegu Eoma and,_ flowing _ in a 
generally southward direction, falls into the Bhwot-lay river. It is not 
navigable by boats at any time ; the banks are flat and the bed sandy. 

SHA-TAW. — A village in the Myanoung circle of the Myanoung town- 
ship, Henzada district, on the west bank of the -Irrawaddy, with 598 
inhabitants in 1877. 

SHA-TSEE-BHO.— -A village in the Pouk-taw circle, Mo-gnyo town- 
ship Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, about a mile west of the Eangoon 
and Irrawaddy Valley (State) Eaflway, with 616 inhabitants in 1877. 
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SHENG--NGAY. — revenue circle in the Shwe-doung tomiship, 
Prome district, just to the north of the Shwe-nat-toung or Kho-lan hills. 
It now includes five village tracts. In 1876-77 the population was 2,142, 
the land r-evenue Rs. 4,468 and the capitation tax Rs. 2,322. It contains 
no villages of any importance. 

SHENGr-MAW. — A pagoda on Tavoy point, founded in 1204 A.D. by 
Nara-pad-dee-tsee-thoo, king of Burma, when he visited this part of hi's 
territories It is nine feet high and 24 feet in circumference at the base, 
and is highly reverenced as being supposed to contain a tooth of Gau- 
dama. 

SHENG-MOOT-TEE. — The most famous pagoda in the Tavoy dis- 
trict, to the south of the village of the same name. It is 68 feet high and 
308 feet in circumference at the base. It is said to have been .built to 
enshrine an image that, with a stone and a banyan-tree— both of which are 
shewn near the pagoda— was miraculously floated from India to the spot 
where the sacred edifice now stands. An annual festival is held near this 
pago^, the people coming on gaily decorated bamboo-rafts with music and 




SHAW-DOUNG.— A revenue, circle in the Kama township, Thayet 
district, three square miles in extent, of which rather more than one is un- 
eulturable and rather more than another actually cultivated. The inhab- 
itants, of whom a few are Khyeng, numbered 641 in 1876-77 ; the land 
revenue was Rs. 736, the capitation tax Es. 700 and the gross revenue 
Es. 1,493. The circle now includes Shaw-doung and Rwa-ma, the Thoogyee 
of the latter having resigned in 1859. The products are rice, sessamum, 
chillies, onions, tobacco, plantains and maize. 

SHENG-BENG-NAN-KAING.— A pagoda in Martaban, supposed to 
contain one of Gaudama’s hairs and to have been erected in the sixth 
century B.C. by a converted Bhee-loo or ogre. It was repaired in 1807 by 
the then governor. 

SHEKG-BHOOEENG-KYOUK-TSOUK.— About 20 miles west of 
Toung-ngoo are two small pagodas thus named which are said to have 
• been erected by order of Asoka in 225 B.G. The name means “ built of 
“stone by the queen”. The existingbuildings are undoubtedly modern and 
probably enclose smaller pagodas founded when Toung-ngoo was an inde- 
pendent kingdom, that is in the fifteenth century, or perhaps earlier, in the 
twelfth century, when Nara-pad-dee-tsee-thoo visited this portion of his 
dominions. 

SHBNG-DHA-WAI.— A highly venerated pagoda in the Tavoy dis- 
trict, north-east of the village of Moung-mai-shoung, 77 feet high and 301 
feet in circumference at the base. It is supposed to enclose a relic of Gau- 
dama which, released by its possessor, the miraeulously-bom Theng-gan 
Meng, alighted at the spot where the pagoda now stands and was received 
by the people in a golden basket. 

SHENG-BENG-THA-ROUNG.— A village in the Htan-le-beng circle, 
Za-lwon township, Henzada district, on the east bank of the Niek-ban 
stream, with 714 inhabitants in 1876-77. Close to it is a modern pagoda 
of the same name. 
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SHENG'-TOTJNG'-BOON . — L pagoda in the south-eastern township of 
the Tavoy district, supposed to have been founded, in 781 A.D. It is 40 
feet high, 100 feet in circumference at the* base, and octangular in shape. 

SHO. — The Pwo family of Kareng : so called by themselves. SeePtvo. 

SHOTJNG. — A small sub-tribe of the Pwo family of Eareng now found 
near the northern extremity of the Toung-ngoo district of the Tenasserim 
division but having a tradition that they have been driven northwards 
from near Tha-htoon. During the Burmese rule a number of their villages 
were exempted from taxation on condition of a watch being kept up 
against incursions by the Pied Kareng. They wear trowsers like the Gai-kho 
but not so handsomely embroidered. They number about 700 souls, living 
in about 20 villages. 

SHOUNG-GYO-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung town- 
ship, Prome district. In 1876-77 the population was 8,799, the land reve- 
nue Es. 3,008, the capitation tax Es. 4,143 and the gross revenue Es. 7,571. 

SHWE AN-DAW. — h. pagoda near the village of Ee-bwek, a few miles 
north of the town of Thayet. This pagoda dates from the time of Na-ra- 
pad-dee-tsee-thoo, king of Bm'ma (about 1167 A.D.), who is noted for his 
piety, his communications with Ceylon and his frequent journeys through 
his dominions. He is said to have received from Ceylon a holy' tooth relic 
of Gaudama and, while escorting it to his capital, he was warned by signs 
and portents to deposit it at the spot where this pagoda now stands. 

SHWE BAN-DAW- — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Tha- 
yet district. Li 1876-77 the population was 4,761, the laird revenue Es. 
3,174, the capitation tax Es. 2,051 and the gross revenue Es. 5,431. The 
principal products are rice, cotton, sessamum, maize and cutch. ^ 

SHWE BAN-DAW. — A viEage in the Prome district, close to and to 
the south of, Shwe-doung from which it is separated by Doo-reng-ga-bho, 
the two forming an extension of that town along the bank of the Irrawaddy. 

SHWE BHOOEA-BAW. — K pagoda in the Kama township of the 
Thayet district, which was built during the reign of Nara-pad-dee-tsee-thoo 
{circa 1170 A.D.) on the spot where the remains of an old pagdda were 
discovered. 

SHWE DAGON. — The great pagoda of Eangoon and the most vene- 
rated olyect of worship in all the Indo-Chinese countries. At the 
festival in March crowds of pilgrims flock to it from all parts of the country, 
from the Shan states in the north, from the Kareng-nee states in the 
north-east and from far above Mo-goung on the Irrawaddy. So great is its 
renown that the king of Siam not long ago had a fine Zayat, or resting- 
place for pilgrims, built near it. It stands upon a mound partly natural 
partly artificial in the angle formed by the junction of the Eangoon or 
Hlaing and Pegu rivers, about two miles north of the former and three 
miles east of the latter. The hill on which it is erected has been cut into 
two rectangular terraces one above the other, each side facing one of the 
cardinal points of the compass. The upper terrace, which has been care- 
fully levelled and paved, is 166 feet from the level of the ground, and is 
900 feet long by 685 feet wide. The ascent to this platform was by four 
flights of brick steps— one opposite the centre of each face— but the western 
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has been closed by the foi-tifications lately built. The southern approach is 
co^recl^itb handLmely-earved wooden roofs supported on massiYe smooth 
teafancrLsonry pillars and has at the foot two immense gnihns, one on 
each side. From the centre of the platform the profusely-gilt solid^ bneh 
naeoda suringing from an octagonal base with a periineter of _l,3oo feet, 
nses with a gradually diminishing spheroidal outline to a height of 
Sfand supporting aW’OB network “ umbreUa ” in the shape of a cone 

26 feet high and surrounded with bells • 

Shoots upward like a pyramid of fire. ” 

The space round the pagoda is left clear for worshippers but all round the 
edge of the platform are numerous idol-houses facing containing 

images of G^dama in the usual sitting position, and of the same Booddha 
in a previous existence receiving from Dipengara, one of his predecessors, 
the prophetical annunciation that he too should, the lapse of foiir 
Theng-khve,* and the existence and destruction of 100,000 worlds, attain to 
Booddhahood. Between these idol-houses and the mam building are 
numerous bells, small pagodas, Ta-khwon-daing or sacred posts each sur- 
mounted by the figure of a Karawaik (Garuda, the carrymg-bu’d of Vishnu) 
and bearing a long streamer : the bells are struck by worshippers with the 
deers’ antlers which are left lying near them.. On the east the space is 
more choked up with buildings than on the other sides and here stand a 
small pagoda, an exact representation and the exact size of the old 
htee or “ umbrella ” on the summit since replaced by one made in Manda- 
lay, and, covered by a roof, an enormous bell, 7ft. 7jin. in diameter at the 
mouth, under which a man can stand upright with ease._ This bell bears 
an inscription in Burmese in twelve lines, the latter portion, as translated 
by Mr* G. Hough, running— “ Bor this meritorious gift, replete with 
“the ’^ue of beneficence, may he” (Bho-daw Bhoora, the king who 
presented the hell) “ he conducted to Niek-ban, and obtain the destmed 
“ blessing of men, Nat and Bramha, by means of divine perfection. May 
“ he obtain in his transmigrations the reigning state only among men and 
“ Nat. May he have a pleasant voice, a voice heard at whatever place 
“ desired, like the voice of Kan-tha-meng, Poon-noo-ka, and A-la-ma-ka 
“ when he speaks to terrify, and like Karawaik, king of bii'ds, when he 
“ speaks on the subjects about which Nat and Brahma delight to hear. 
“ Whatever may be his desire or the thought of his heart merely let that 
“ desire be fulfilled. Let him not in the least meet with that towards which 
“ he has no mental disposition and for which he has no desire. When Aree- 
“ madeya shall he revealed let him have the revelation that he may be- 
“come We-tha-dee Nat, supreme of the three rational existences. In 
“ every state of existence let him continually and truly possess the excel- 
“ lenee of wisdom and according to his desire in practices pertaining to 
“this world and to the divine state so let it be accomplished. Thus, in 
“ order to cause the voice of homage during the period of 500 years to be 
' “ heard at the monument of the divine hair in the city of Eangoon, let the 
' “ reward of the great merit of giving the great bell, called Maha Ganda, 
“ be unto the royal queen mother, the royal father proprietor of Kfe, lord 
; .“ of .the white elephant, the royal grand father, Aloung-meng, the royal 

w yf • * A Theng'khje is a nambei consisting of a unit follo'wed By 140 cyphers. 
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nncle, the royal aunt queen, the royal sons, the royal daughters, the 
royal relatives, the royal concubines, the noblemen, the military officers 
and teachers. Let the Nat who guard the religious disi)ensation 5,000 
years, the Nat who guard the royal city, palace and umbrella, the Nat 
who all around guard the empire, the pimdnces and villages, the Nat 
who guard the monuments of the divine hair around the hill Tampa- 
koot-ta together with the Nat governing Bomma and Akatha and ail 
rational beings throughout the universe utter praises and accept the 
supplications.’' 

The legend of the first building of this pagoda dates from a very early 
period in the history of the Talaing race. Before the birth of Gaudama a 
king reigned over the Talaing in the delta of the Irrawaddy, having his 
capital at Ook-ka-la-bha, on the site of the modern Twan-te, 16 miles west 
of Eangoon. Near that city lived a pious merchant named Tlia-ka-lai who, 
on account of his meritorious actions in a previous existence and of his 
present worthiness, received a title and high distinction from the king of 
the country. This merchant had two sons named Poo or clove and Ta-paw 
or plenty. The two young men, having heard that a famine existed in the 
western countries, determined to convey thither a shipload of rice. They 
sailed for the west and in due time cast anchor on the coast of the country ; 
this, probably, was the shore at the mouth of the Ganges. Landing they 
proceeded inland towards the town of Bandawa (Pandooa in the district of 
Hugh? ), and having hired 500 carts they returned to their vessel, loaded 
them with the rice which they had brought, and returned towards the 
city. On their road they were met by a Nat who in a former existence 
had been their mother who asked them where they wwe going to trade 
and on their replying that they w-ere going to the city of Bandawa she de- 
manded, Desire ye gold and silver merchandize, or rather desire ye 
^'treasure Their answer w^as Heavenly treasure.” Acting on the ad- 
vice of the Nat, and guided by her, they travelled for t-wo days and at last 
reached the place where Gaudama was sitting under the Yazayatana or 
Leng-lwon tree at Gaya near Patna, during the seventh period of seven day's 
meditation which immediately preceded his becoming perfect'^. 

The authority for this statement is Colonel Burney in Asiatic Besearches, voL 20,1830, 
p, 187 ; anU this would fix the date at 588 B.C. (which is exactly the date given in the legend). 
It is not easy to see how Patna could be reached from the coast in three days by a train of 
loaded carts. According to Colonel Burney the seven periods of rest were after Gaudama had 
become perfected and were as follows : — 

1. Under the shade of the Peepui tree upon a golden throne which had miraculously risen 
from the earth. 

2. On a rising ground a- short distance from the tree, on which Gaudama stood for seven 
days looking at the throne “ without winking or blinking”, 

S. At another spot near the tree, where Gaudama walked backwards and forwards in the, 
air for seven days. 

4. In a golden house which appeared miraculously. 

5. Under another Peepui tree. 

6. Near the lake of Monzalienda in which dwelt a Naga or dragon, amongst the folds of 
whose body Gaudama sat for seven days. 

7. Under the Yazayatana tree. 

According to Cunningham (Bhilsa Topes, p. 24) the seven weeks were passed before Gauda- 
ma was perfected, and a few clays afterwards Gaudama left Gaya for Benares. ‘There is a 
further discrepancy inasmuch as Cunningham states that the seven weeks were passed in four 
periods ; four weeks under the Bhodi tree, one under the Peepui, one under the Mahaiindo, 
and one under the Bajayatana. It will be observed that in the text’ Gaudama gives the two 
young men some hairs of his head; he must, therefore, have been perfected at that -time. 
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Ths yonng iiieiiiii reply to Gaudama stated that they came from a far 
and an unknown country and Gandama intormed them that his predeces- 
sors had left behind in Pegu a bathing garment, a water-dipper, and a 
staff, hidden in the Thien-goot-tara mount under a wood-oil tree. He then, 
rubbing his hand over his head, gave to each of them lour of the hairs 
which attached themselves to his fingers ; he re-named them Ta-poo-sa and 
Hpa-lee-ka, and charged them to deposit these hairs with the other rehcs. 

- The two brothers, placing the hairs in a golden casket, rejoined 
their ship and set out on their return to their own country. On their way 
they put in at a place called Ezali or Zetta, the king of which insisted 
upon having two of the hairs. Proceeding _onwards_ they anchored off 
Cape Negi’ais, the Naga or Dragon of which lies in wait to sink the ships 
of those unbelieving voyagers who pay him no respect ; he also demanded 
two of the hairs which were reluctantly yielded. In seven days more the 
brothers reached Ook-ka-la-bha and, to their astonishment, found that the 
four hairs which had been taken from them had, by the miraculous powOT 
of Gaudama, been restored and that all the eight were in the casket in 
which they were originally placed. The king and all the court proceeded 
to the place where the ahij) was and received the relies with due honour. 
In obedience to the instructions of Gaudama search was made for Mount 
Thien-goot-ta-ra but no one could say where it was till at length the 
guardian of the earth appeared and pointed out the spot. When the tree 
on it, under which the relics of the former Booddha were deposited, was 
felled it “ as the three divisions of the mount were not equal it remained 
“ poised horizontally on its centre on the highest peak; its top touched 
“ not the ground and its root touched not the ground. Therefore the place 
“ was called in the Moon language ‘ Dagon.’ ” A relic chamber was pre- 
pared underground, and the sacred relics were deposited therein with much 
ceremony by the king and his officers. With the relies were placed gold, silver 
and precious stones, and a golden model of the ship, with images of the 
two brothers holding the helm, which floated miraculously on a mimic sea, 
and over the relie-chamber was built a small pagoda 27 feet high. The 
date given in the legend for the erection of this pagoda is B. 0. 688. A 
town soon sprang up near the pagoda and existed for 32 generations until 
the fall of the dynasty of the sovereigns of Ook-ka-la-bha, when both town 
and pagoda fell into ruins. Nothing was done to restore the pagoda till 
1446 A.D. during the reign of the Peguan king Ba-gnya-raw. The work 
was continued by his successors and in 1501, when the throne of 
Pegu was occupied by a female sovereign named Sheng-tsaw-boo, land was 
allotted and hereditary servitors were set apart for the service of the shrine. 
At this time the additions and restorations had raised the height of the 
pagoda to 129 feet. Still tmiher additions were made by the succeeding 
sovereigns, especially by the Burmese after their conquest of Pegu, the 
policy of the kings of that race being to increase the splendour of the Shwe 
Dagon at Eangoon so that it might surpass the Shwe-hmaw-daw at Pegu 
the ancient biffiding which the Talaing had for so many years reverenced 
• and which was associated with the recollections of their national independ- 
these continual additions the pagoda at last, in 1768 
reached its present height of 821 feet from the platform on which it 
stands. In 1774 it was re-gilt by Tsheng-hpyoo-sheng, king of Burma, 
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the amount of gold used being equal to the weight of the king, 
that is 12st. 31hs. : the value of the gold was thus about Es. 94,080. 
It was again gilt in 18S4, and once more before the conquest of Pegu by the 
British. 

A few years ago it was again re-gilt from top to bottom partly by pub- 
lic subscriptions, the amount being raised year by year from the pilgrims 
who visited the shrine at the great festival, and partly by the rent derived 
from leasing out the palm trees on the slopes and terraces of the mound 
on which it stands. This work was completed in 1871 and, with the sanc- 
tion of the British Government, the king of Burma sent down with great 
state and ceremony a new Htee of non covered with sohd gold-plating and 
inlaid with numbers of jewels, 13|- feet in diameter at the base, 47 feet in 
height, weighing 1 J tons, and valued at Es. 620,000. The time selected 
for the work was the annual festival in November. “From the 
“ 25th October until the 26th November the people were gathering to 
“Eangoon from aU parts of the country and flocking to the pagoda in 
“ crowds. Meantime the arrangements were being made for bringing 
“ doAvn the old Htee of 1774 and carrying up the new one of nearly a 
“ century later. The great difiiculty in the coronation was to carry the 
“ different pieces of the Htee up the outside of the great solid cone oi the 
“ pagoda proper. This was accomplished by covering the cone with a 
“ basket-work of bamboos, and then constructing a roadway of sis strong 
“ ropes which ran m an inclined plane from a point on the platform to a 
“ point on the upper part of the cone. A carriage ran up this roadway on 
“ puUies and brought up each portion of the Htee in succession, which was 
“ then elevated to the summit by a crane.” 

“ The labour and expense of these proceedings were entirely gratuit- 
“ ous. Hmidreds of wooden poles, besides 50,000 bamboos and 70 cart- 
“ loads of canes, were used in the construction of the scaffolding. _ The 
“ labour was distributed amongst different bodies of workmen and artizans, 
“ each having its own head-man and performing its allotted portion with- 
“ out pay or emolument beyond the religious merit which was supposed 
“ to attach to the fulfilment of the task, wMlst every working-man was 
“ duly supplied with provisions at the e:^ense of other pious contributors. 
“ For the work of dragging the ropes which drew up the different pieces of 
“ the Htee there were always thousands of volunteers, yotmg and old, who 
“ were only too anxious to lend a hand.”* 

The hill on which the pagoda stands has been fortified by the British 
so as to serve as a refuge in case of need. 

The whole of the early history of this pagoda must be rejected as un- 
trustworthy and the first accounts in which any confidence can 1)6 placed are 
those which relate to the occurrences during the reign of the queen Sheng- 
tsaw-boo so late as the beginning of the sixteenth century, though it may be 
accepted as a fact that a pagoda existed on this spot from much earlier 
times. 

The name is derived from the Talaing word “ Takoon,” which signi- 
fies “ a tree or log lying athwart,” alluding to the position assigned in the 
tradition to the tree after it was cut down, and which has been corrupted 

* Administration report, 1871-72. 
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into Dagon or Dagun in Burmese. The word “ Shwe ” or golden is a 
Burmese translation of the original Talaing word prefixed to Takoon. It is 
now used generally as a term indicative of exceUence. u- i 

During the first Bm-mese war in 1825-26 the strong position where 
the pagoda stands was abandoned by the Bm-mese on the fall of the toTO 
of Eangoon (then situated on the bank of the rivCT some distance follie 
south) and, being occupied by the British under Sn Archibald Campbell 
from the middle of May to the end of the war, was several times unsuc- 
cessfully attacked by the Burmese. , 

During the second Burmese war in 1852 the position of the town was 
found to be entirely changed. A new town had been formed about a mile 
and a quarter from the river to the south of _the^ pagoda, which had been 
very cleyeiiy worked into the defences to which it formed a sort ot citacieL 
The Burmese had settled that the British would attack from the south 
and had made every jpreparation for receiving them, having the de- 

fences with nearly 100 pieces of cannon and jingals and collected a garri- 
son of 10,000 men. The British troops, however, moved to the east front, 
turning the Burmese position and passing their stockaded town. Alter 
some hours firing from the heavy guns it was discovered, at about 11 a.m., 
that the east entrance, on which the artillery was phying, was clear and 
an assault was ordered. The troops advanced steadily over the interven- 
ing 800 yards under the fire of the walls crowded Avith the enemy. When 
the storming party reached the steps a tremendous rush was made and a 
deafening cheer announced that the great Shwe Dagon pagoda was a 
second time in the hands of the British.^' 

SHWE DAG-ON —A pagoda in Martaban, so called because it was 
founded at the same time as the great Shwe Dagon pagoda of 

SHWE-DAW — A village in the Prome district in 18^82' 10" N. and 
95 ° 80' 0^' E. on the little Khyoung-gan rivulet about four miles due east 
of the southern end of the Eng-ma swamp, and three miles due north of 
Ewa-thit on the main road from Eangoon to the northern frontier of the 
province. Its inhabitants are chiefly occupied in rice cultivation. 

SHWE-DOUNG.— A town imthe Prome district, the head-quarters of 
the township of the same name, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, about 
eight miles below Prome, on the main road from Eangoon to the north, in 
IS"" 42' N. and 95 " 17 ' 30" E., separated into two parts— the Meng^lai and 
Hpyouk-tshiep quarters— by the Koola-khyoung, which is traversed by a 
long wooden bridge, and further up, where it is much narrower, by a 
masonry structure carrying the main road already alluded to. This town 
has risen to its present importance since the occupation of Pegu by the 
English ; the old town of Shwe-doung or Shwe-doung Myoma, mentioned 
in old records and travels, being now a village only, some miles farther 
south on the same hank of the Irrawaddy opposite to Padoung. In 1863- 

'' ■“ * The following extraordinary and incredible statement appears in Sonnerat, ** yoyages 
anx Indes OrienMes et en Chine” published in 1782 : — “ Ce dernier (the Shwe Dagon) eat 
, . ' singuK^rement constmit ; il se termine en cone, et n’a ni portes ni fenStres : e’est par nno 

“ouverture pratique an sommet, snr leq.nel on voit la eouronne d’or qn’y lit placer Alompra, 
“ qne les Princes, les Seigneurs, et le peuple jettent les richesses immenses qn'ils apportent en 
** ofeandes. Oe tar^sor doit etre nn des pins riches de la terre, si tontefois les Bni-mana n’ont 
pi^ tronv€ le moyen de la piller par quelque souterrain.” 
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64 it had not even 5,000 inhabitants, in 1873-74 it had 12,518 and' in 
1877-78 13,588. On the bank of the Irrawaddy and accessible by large 
boats, though owing to sandbanks and islands not by steamers, it is the 
port almost of the Poungday and Eng-ma rice plains, the produce of 
which has to pass this town on its way to Prome, except that portion 
which finds its way to Eangoon by the railway, or by dry weather roads 
northwards behind the Prome hills, and the small portion which finds an 
outlet southwards during the rains by the Myit-ma-kha and creeks com- 
municating with the Irrawaddy many miles lower down. The Hj>youk- 
tshiep quarter on the south suffered formerly from the overflow of the 
Irrawaddy and of the Koola-khyoung the waters of which were forced back 
into its broad mouth by the rise in the main river, but this has been to a 
great extent remedied by embankments of no great height but sufficient 
for the purpose of protecting the lower land within them. It has a good 
covered Market-place, a Police-station, and a Court-house, and is well laid 
out with streets generally at right angles. It contains numerous, pagodas, 
monasteries, and zayats or public rest-houseB. • 

SHWB-DOUNG-.— A township in the Prome district, bounded by the 
Irrawaddy on the west, the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district on the south, 
the Ma-ha-tha-man and Poungday townships on the east, and the Ma-ha- 
tha-man township on the north, having an area of about 200 square miles. 
The eastern boundary is formed by the low Toung-^ee hills which extend 
from near Prome into the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, and are covered 
with Eng {dipterocarpus tuberculatus) , forming the Engdaing or Eng-country. 
From Prome a low chain stretches southward nearly to Shwe-doung, and 
from Shwe-nat-toung four miles south of that town another low forest- 
covered ridge extends to the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district dividing the 
township into two long plains uniting round the northern end of the Shwe- 
nat-toung or Kho-lan hills. In the south-west a large corner is cut off by 
the Doon-ka-la channel, which is choked up with sand just above G-nyoung- 
tsa-re in the dry weather, but in the rains completely separates into an 
island the country between it and the Irrawaddy. There are no rivers of 
any size, the largest being the Kyoon, which drains the plain between the 
Toung-gyee and Kho-lan hills, and flowing northwards through rice-fields 
falls into the Irrawaddy at the village of Shwe-gyo-goon near Shwe-doung. 
The main cultivation is carried on in the centre of the two plains and 
round Shwe-doung, but garden and miscellaneous cultivation exists to a 
considerable extent along the bank of the Irrawaddy, where tobacco and 
vegetables are grown, and inland some sessamum is produced. In the 
north-east, below Shwe-doung, many palm-trees are grown, and from these 
are drawn large quantities of tari. 

Near Shwe-doung Myoma the principal town in the Bm-mese time, on 
the bank of the Irrawaddy, some five miles south of the present town of 
Shwe-doung, is the Theng-bhyoo lake which in the dry season is about two 
miles long and one mile wide in its broadest part, and seven (in the rains 
15) feet deep. The banks are low and covered with elephant-grass and the 
bed is muddy but the water clear._ This lake receives its supply from the 
Irrawaddy, as well as from: the rains, and in the rainy season extends south 
wards to the Eng-bya. This is another morass two miles south of Kyee- 
thai two and a half miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide. At this 
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period of the year boats can ascend the Doon-ka-la channel from Gnyoung- 
tsa and from thence enter’ the Bng-bya and go up close to Sliwe-doung 

The principal road in the township is the great northern road from 
Eanooon, -which enters it through the Eng-daing and strikes the Irra-waddy 
at Shwe-doung, whence it proceeds north-wards along the bank to 
Prome. In addition to this the whole township is intersected with iau’- 
wBatlior cart-roads. Tlio liead-tjuartor town is Sliwo-doung, ontlic bciiik of 
the Irrawaddy about eight miles below Prome, which has arisen since the 
annexation of Pegu.by the gradual enlargement of the two -villages of Meng- 
dai and Hpyouk-tshiep, one on each side of the little Koola streamlet at its 
mouth. It now contains a population of 13,588 souls— merchants, rice 
cultivators, weavers, fishermen and coolies. It is well laid out -with roads 
and has a good and well-supplied market. The other large places are Doo- 
reng-ga-bho and Toung-loon-gnyo, which form the southern and eastern out- 
skirts of Shwe-doung ; Kyee-thai, on the river bank, noted for its silk- 
weaving, and Gnyoung-tsa-re, still larger, further down. 

Close to the village of Ma-ra-man, in 18° 37' 30" N. and 95 17 _0 E., 
on- the northern end. of the Kho-lan spur is the celebrated and conspicuous 
Shwe-nat-toung pagoda, in the plain at the foot of which some 20,000 
people assemble annually for seven days in March to worship and hold a 
fair. Behind the Shwe-nat-toung are six other small pagodas stretching 
in a line southwards. 

On the annexation of Pegu it was found that Shwe-doung was divided 
into 99 village tracts, each with its o-wn Thoogyee. These tracts have 
gradually been amalgamated as the Thoogyee died, resigned, or were dis- 
missed for bad conduct, and there are now only 17 revenue circles under 
separate Thoogyee. In 1876-77 the population was 25,901, the land reve- 
nue Es. 27,438 and the capitation tax Es. 28,850. 

SHWE-DOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, Thayet 
district, with an area of 82 square miles, 85 per cent, of which is uncul- 
turable waste ; of the cultm’able area about 5,000 acres are actually under 
cultivation, and of these many are hUl clearings. In 1872 it had 4,040 in- 
habitants, of whom a comparatively very large number, vis., 1,196 were 
Khyeng. Included in the present cfrcle are eight village tracts, the here- 
ditary Thoogyee of which had disappeared before the annexation. The 
products are rice, sessamum, cotton, maize, tobacco, chillies, onions, cutch 
and silk. Upwards of 100 acres are mulberry cultivation, but no silk is 
reeled ; the cocoons are all sold. East of Leng-bhan village is a salt-well 
which was worked in the Burmese time. In 1876-77 the population was 
4,394, the land revenue Es. 2,967, and the capitation tax Es. 2,915. 

SHWE-DOUNG MYOMA. — ^A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung town- 
ship, Prome district, to the north of and adjoining Kyee-thai, and oceupy- 
ing the comer formed by the bend which the Irrawaddy takes a few miles 
south of Prome, Eice cultivation is not much carried on except in the 
\ soutk-west. The villages are principally on the bank of the Irrawaddy, the 
largest being Khyoung-toung, close to Kyee-thai at the southern end of the 
, Tkeng-bhyoo lake. Shwe-do-ong Myoma, the old Shwe-doung, the to-wn or 
-village whmh is always thus cabled in Burmese history, the present town 
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of Sliwe-doimg having grown up since the annexation and being known by 
the_ names of its two quarters, which then were separate villages, Hpyouk- 
tshiep and Meng-dai, is at the northern end of the same lake and is now 
but a small village. The population in 1876-77 was 3,332, the land 
revenue Es. 1,501, the capitation tax Es. 3,877 and the gross revenue 
Es. 6,066. 

SHWE-DOUNG-00. — 'K pagoda in the old stockade on high ground 
to the north of the town of Shwe-gyeng, built in 1809. At one time 
it was much resorted to by the inhabitants but it has been abandoned 
since the stockade has been converted into a fort, a powder magazine erected 
near it, and a guard of sepoys placed close to it. 

SHWE-GNYOUNG-BENG -. — A revenue circle in the Tha-boung town- 
ship, Bassein district, about 45 square miles in’ extent and lying between 
the Shwe-gnyoung-beng and the Da-ga rivers. In the west there is some 
rice cultivation but the rest of the circle consists of large waste plains 
with undulating ground towards the north; the inhabitants are largely 
engaged in fishing. In 1876-77 the population was 2;426, the land revenue 
Es. 1,594, the capitation tax Es. 2,080 and the gross revenue Es. 8,570. 

SHWE-GNYOUNG-BENG. — Ariver inthe Bassein district, wliich falls 
into the Bassein river near the village of the same name in 17° 1' 0" N. 
and 94° 55' 0" E,, and communicates by several creeks with the Da-ga 
further eastward. The banks are firm, and in its lower portion the stream 
is from 100 to 150 feet wide. It is not navigable by large boats for any 
distance exceid in the rains, and in the dry season small boats even cannot 
ascend beyond Tsit-peng-gyee. 

SHWE-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Than-lweng Hlamg-bhwai 
township, Amherst district, on the left bank of the Salween north of Mee- 
zan. . It is inhabited mainly by Kareng, by whom it is to some extent cul- 
tivated. It contains a tract of teak forest on the bank of the river. In 
1876-77 the population numbered 1,994 souls. 

SHWE-GYENG. — A revenue' circle in the Kanoung township of the 
Henzada district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, thinly cultivated, 
principally with garden and miscellaneous produce. The principal villat^e 
is Shwe-gyeng. ’ ® 

• The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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During tlie same period tlie area under cultivation and tlie agrieiiitiirai 
stock were : — 
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SHWE-GYENG. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Kanoung township, Henzada district, on the west bank of the Irrawaddy, 
with 650 inhabitants in 1877. 

SHWE-GYENG. — A river in the Shwe-gyeng district, which rises in 
the high mountains north-east of Shwe-gyeng and falls into the Tsit-toung 
at that town. Above Shwe-gyeng where it receives the Ma-da-ma from 
the south and where its channel suddenly deepens it is not navigable by 
any but the smallest boats. Its bed is sandy for some distance up and 
rocky above. 

SHWE-GYENG. — The head-quarter station of the Shwe-gyeng district, 
in 17° 54' 40" N. and 96° 5V 15" E., on the left bank of the Tsit-toung 
river at the mouth of the Shwe-gyeng, with 7,528 inhabitants in 1878, 
Extending across the angle formed by the junction of the two rivers is a low 
line of laterite hills on which are the barracks of the small garrison, detached 
from Toung-ngoo, and a few houses, the remnants of the much larger can- 
tonment which w’as established here after the close of the second Burmese 
war. Where these abut on the Tsit-toung river, north of the town, is the 
old fort and stockade from which the Burmese escaped without waiting for 
the attack of the English on the advance of the British column from Marta- 
ban to Toung-ngoo in 1853. The main portion of the town, which is laid put 
in straight streets generally at right-angles, lies in the low land between these 
hills and the rivers, and during the rains is to a great extent flooded. ‘ On 
the right bank of the Tsit-toung there is a small suburb. . The inhabitants 
are principally engaged in trading. The town contains the usual offices of 
a Deputy Commissioner, a police-office, post-office, hospital and dispensary, 
school, telegraph- office, and forest-office, a considerable quantity of teak 
being brought down the Tsit-toung and landed on the river bank for exami- 
nation and for the receipt of passes from the Forest officer in charge. It is 
, a town of no very ancient date which has gradually increased from a small 
increase being aided in 1829 by a large influx of the inhabitants 
of Eyouk-gyee, further north, who had been burned out. 

SHWE-GYENG. Aiownship in the centre of the district of the same 
nsime;iymg on both sides of the Tsit-toung river ; on the west it includes 
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Bliaw-nee, transferred some years ago from Tonng-ngoo, and iliiis strotelies 
lip along the Pegu Ptoma almost to the extreme north-iYest comer of the 
district. Its northern boundary, west of the Tsit-toung, is formed by the 
Ee-nwe and Kyoo rivers, and to the east by a line drawn from the month 
of the Kyoiik»gyee to the Shwe-gyeng river and thence by that stream to 
its source. On the east it is bounded by the crest of the Poniigioniig range 
from the source of the Sliwe-gyeng to the Kyaik-htee-ro hill; on the south 
by the Kyooii-pa-goo east of the Tsit-toung and on the west by the Pyeng- 
boon-gyee or Pa-gaing embankment and the Bhaw-nee-ga-le (thus including 
Ivaw-lee-ya, a circle lately added to it from Rangoon), and on the west by 
the Pegu mountains. To the north is the Kyouk-gyee township and the 
Toung-ngoo district, to the east the Salween Hill Tracts district, to the 
south the Tsit-toung towmship and the Rangoon district and to the vrest 
the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) and Prome districts. The eastern and western 
borders are highly mountainous and covered with dense forest but between 
the lower slopes of the hills and the river, more especially west of the Tsit- 
toung, are tracts of fertile rice land. The principal rivers are the Kyoo and 
the Da-la-nwon on the east and the Shwe-gyeng on the west, but there are 
other streams of more or less importance, the majority of them navigable' 
for some distance during the rains. The -western portion is traversed by 
niiiiierous fair-weather cart roads; the main road from Pegu to Toung-ngoo, 
now being made, and the projected Tsit-toung Valley (State) Railway wall 
run througli this township. On the east the main road from Toung-ngoo to 
Tsit-toung runs along the bank of the river. The town of Shv/e-gyeng lies 
within the township hut is not under the jurisdiction of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in charge, who was formerly stationed close to that town on 
the opposite bank of the Slnve-gyeng but now resides and holds his court 
at Thayet-tlia-mien — more correctly Thoo-rai-tha-mee — a long straggling 
village on the right bank of the Tsit-toung river. The other principal 
villages are Poo-zwon-myoung, on the banks of the Tsit-toung, where there 
is a considerable manufacture of earthen pots, and Gnyoung-le-beng, some- 
what inland in the centre of a large tract of rice cultivation. In 1876-77 
the population was 49,198, the land revenue was Rs. 25,820, the capitation 
tax Rs*. 38,794 and the gross revenue Bs. 1,47,253. 

SHWE-GYENG. — A district in the Tenasserim division, 5,565 square 
miles in extent, lying in the - valley of the Tsit-toung south of Toung-ngoo 
from which it is separated, east of the Tsit-toung by the Eouk-thwa river, 
and on the west by the Kwon. Its westqjrn boundary, which extends from 
the source of the Kwon to that of the Bhaw-nee-ga-le, is formed by 
the Pegu Roma mountains as far south as the Kha-la and thence by the 
eastern of the two simrs into which the main range here separates : ivest 
of the main range are the Ilenzada (Tharrawaddy) and Prome districts, and 
west of the spur is the Rangoon district. On the right bank of the Tsit- 
toung it is separated from the Rangoon district by the Bhaw-nee-ga-le as 
far as the Pegu and Toung-ngoo road, thence by that road to the Pyeng- 
boon-gyee or Pa-gaiiig embankment and thence by this embankment io 
Myit-kyo on the Tsit-toung ; here the boundary turns southward and follows 
the canal to the Kha-ra-tshoo, when, turning eastward, it follows that 
ct’cek nearly to its mouth winding southward so, as to include the village 
of Kha-ra-tshoo situated in a small triangular patcii betw^een the Tsit-toung 
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and tlie creel{. On the east from the source of tie Eouk-thwa to the Kyaik™ 
htee-yo the crest of the Poungloung range separates it from the Salween 
Hill Tracts. Prom Eyaik-htee-yo the boundary line turns eastward, still 
dividing the district from the Salween Hill Tracts, and after striking 
the river Bheedeng follows it southwards to its mouth. The southern 
boundary in this part extends along the Kyoon-iek eastward to its mouth in 
the Kyouk"tsa>rit, here it turns north-east and crossing the Doon-tha-mie 
and the hills strikes the Salween at Kyouk-tsa-rit. East and south, below 
the Salween Hill Tracts, the district which adjoins it is Amherst. 

The boundaries have more than once been altered. After the second 
Burmese war it included the Salween and the Tha-htoon sub-division of the 
Amherst district but did not include Bhaw-nee, and was then called the 
Martaban province ; after the formation of the Chief Oommissionership it 
was called tlie^Martaban district. In 1864-65, Martaban was joined to 
Amherst and the district was called Shwe-gyeng ,* a short time later Bhaw- 
nee, which had originally belonged to Eangoon, was added to it from Toung- 
ngoo: in 1872 the Kwon-za-leng sub-division was formed into an independ- 
ent jurisdiction and called the Salween Hill Tracts, and in 1873 the Kaw- 
lee-ya circle in the south-west was added to it from Kangoon and the village 
of Leng-bweng from Toung-ngoo. In 1877 the boundary between Sliwe- 
gyeng and Eangoon was changed whereby small tracts were exchanged. 

In the north the aspect of the country is highly mountainous, both 
the eastern and the western range sending down numerous spurs which, on 
the east, approach to within a few miles of the Tsit-toung. Both ranges 
diminish in height towards the south and the Pegu Eoma recede farther 
from the river leaving a wide extent of good land. Below Kyaik-hto, a 
town at the foot of the southern slopes of the Poungloung range; the 
whole country consists of low lands which comprise extensive plains and 
scrub forest stretching away as far as the eye can reach with an almost 
unrelieved sombre appearance and mostly covered with almost impenetrable 
elephant grass except where rice is grown on some spots suited to its cultiva- 
tion. Here and there a pagoda, or a group of houses with hardly a tree near 
them except perhaps a few tall palms, mark the village of some fishermen 
or salt-boilers who gain a precarious livelihood from the salt-impregnated 
soil or the muddy waters of the numerous, tidal creeks. At high tides the 
whole of the coast for miles inland is inundated, and so rapidly does the sea 
advance over the flats that little or no chance is offered to the fisherman or 
turtle -seeker should he have neglected the warning sound of the .advancing 
waters. During the dry season the upper portion of these plains is 
easily traversible by carts but during the rains they become one vast sheet 
of water, with^ the tops of the tall elephant grass shewing above and 
almost concealing the pagodas and villages by which alone the boatman 
can guide his course. 

^ The principal mountains are the Pegu Eoma on the west and the 
• Poungloung on the east both extending from north to 
south but the latter nearer to the Tsit-toung river* 
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*©f spurs. Across tlie Potmgloniig range there are three principal routes : 
the northern is up the Talley of the Baw-ga-ta and across the Thayet-peng- 
keng-dat hill to Eaw-loo-do, the northern police-post in the Salween Hill 
Tracts; the central passes up the valleys of the Moot-ta-ma and the Mai- 
dai and debonehes at Pa-pwon ; the southern lies in the valley of the Moot- 
ta-ma almost to the source of that river and then crosses the high Thwot- 
ta-bat hill and strikes Hpa-wa«ta on the Bhee-leng river. This range, 
which at the Tsek-le hill opposite Shwe-gyeng attains a height of about 
4,000 feet, terminates above Keng-rwa in the Ke-la-tha hill, crowned by a 
conspicuous pagoda said to have been founded many years ago at the same 
time as the Kyaik-htee-yo on a hill of the same range above Tsit-to'img. 

The Tsit-toung, above Shwe-gyeng sometimes called the Toimg-ngoo 
^ river and sometimes the Poungloung, rises in the Burmese 

ivers. territories and enters this district at its northern 

boundary; after an exceedingly tortuous course it takes a large S-shaped 
bend just below Tsit-toung and some miles to the south falls into the Gulf 
of Martaban by a funnel-shaped mouth seven or eight miles wide up which 
the spring tides rush with great violence forming a bore and rendering 
navigation exceedingly dangerous. It is navigable throughout its length 
in this district by large boats and steam-launches. At the mouth of the 
river at springs the bore rises to the height of 20 feet. At low water as far 
as the eye can see the country near the mouth is a succession of low mud 
flats ; the first appearance of the setting flood is marked in the far distance 
seaward by the tide-wave which rolls up tlii’ough the channel leading to the 
mouth of the river with a low rumbling sound which gradually becomes 
more and more audible forewarning all who may be in its way and giving 
timely notice of its advance. On nearing the mouth it throws off small 
bores into the narrow channels that lead to the different creeks the main 
body j)assing up the Tsit-toung with a curling crest which even at IQia-ra- 
■tshoo is, during the springs, some 12 feet high, and is broken only by the 
serpentine curve of the river a little higher up. In the dry season it 
sweeps up the river as far as Waing, between Tsit-toung and Shwe-gyeng, 
but in the rains does not' go beyond Weng-ba-daw some seven miles below 
Tsit-toung. Behind it comes the main body of the tide which breaks 
over the flats and in a few moments inundates the whole coast for miles. 
Following the rolling crest of the bore in the river is the boiling or as 
the Burmese call it the rising sand in which many a boat is lost after it 
has withstood the shock of the bore passing. It is simply a chop-sea of 
heavy sand and water which sometimes* acts with such effect upon a boat 
as to render it a wreck in a few minutes. The banks of the river gradually 
increase in height but, composed of loose and sandy alluvium, they crumble 
away very considerably under the influence of the bore and of the rapid 
current during the rains : except in the neighbourhood of villages where 
patches of rice or garden ‘cultivation exist they are almost uniformly 
covered with dense grass. Its affluents are small, generally rocky, and 
comparatively insignificant streams which serve only as drainage-ways, as 
means of communication between the villages on their banks, or as outlets 
for timber and other forest produce. The Kwon, the northern boundary of 
the district rises in the Pegu Eoma and after an E.S.E. course of some 
60 miles falls into the Tsit-toung near A-nan-baw about 50 miles below 
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Toung-ngoo. Its course before it bas left the mountains is obstructed by 
rocksibut teak and raw silk ai-e brought down and distributed through tlie 
Tsit-toung. The Ee-nwe has its source in the Pegu Eoma- and after a 
south-easterly course of about 90 miles falls into the Tsit-toung about six 
miles north of Shwe-gyeng. The banks are steep and rocky near the source 
and flat near the mouth : in the rains small boats can ascend as far as the 
village of Waing-gyee. The Bhaing-da, Tsha-re, Kaw-lee-ya, and Bhaw-neo 
are all streams whose waters are added to those of the Tsit-toiing from the 
westward. A little above the village of Myit-kyo the Da-la-nwon comes in 
from thp west : it is formed by the junction of several small, streams and is 
easily navigable for some distance beyond Thoon-khwa wdience, until 
the Pyeng-boon-gyee embankment was made, boats could erfsily proceed 
durmg the rains to the Pegu river and thus' avoid the dangerous bore. 

The eastern affluents are the Eouk-thwa in the north which is navigable 
for a few miles only from its mouth, but serves as an outlet fora consider- 
able quantity of areca nut grown on the hills and for a small quantity of 
teak ; the Moon ; and the Kyouk-gyee, which rises in the north-eastern pari 
of the district and, fed by the Pa-da and numerous mountain torrents from 
the Poungloung range, falls into the Tsit-toung about 12 miles above Shwe- 
gyeng after a southerly coimse almost parallel to that river and at no great 
distance from it ; its principal tributary is the Baw-ga-ta. The Shwe-gyeng, 
which is" not navigable except by rafts and very small boats, rises in the 
Poungloung range, north of Shwe-gyeng and falls into the Tsit-toung at that 
town after receiving near its mouth the waters of the Moot-ta-ma which 
has its source in the mountains south-east of Shwe-gyeng near the Thwot- 
ta-bat hill. South of this the streams are too small to be of any import- 
ance except to carry off the rainfall: the two principal are the Kyoon- 
pa-goo and the Kha-wa, the latter joining the main river at Tsit-toung. 
Some six or seven miles below Tsit-toung, at the village of Weng-ba-daw, 
is a small creek almost dry in the dry season but which in the rains com-’ 
municates with the swollen streams and flooded plains to the eastwai’d and 
is then the only route to Kyaik-hto and Bhee-leng and thence to Maulmain. 

The Bhee-leng or Doon-won river rises in the wilderness of mountains 
forming the Salween district, and has a generally southerly course to the 
Gulf of Martaban. Whilst winding amongst the hills it is a rocky, pebbly, 
mountain torrent rushing over enormous boulders and bathing the feet of 
forest-clad steeps but as soon as it emerges into the plains it deepens rapidly 
and soon becomes thick and muddy. The entrance from the sea is difficult 
and dangerous and the villages on its banks are generally small. For a 
short portion of its course it forms the highway during the rains between 
the Tsit-toung and Maulmain. During springs a bore rushes up this river 
inundating the country round for miles and in the dry season extends as 
far up as Shwe-hle a few miles below Bhee-leng but during the rains is soon 
checked by the strong current and mass of water which then comes down 
from the hills. In the south the banks are low gradually rising towards 
the north, where at first elephant grass and then.treo forest take the place 
of the man^ove which grows; on its.banks fiear the coast. Its affluents aro ' 
insignificant but during the rains it communicates on the east with 
the Dpon-tha-mee, and in the west with the Tsit-toung and the intervening 
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The vast plain south of Kyaik-hto, lying between the Tsit-toung and 
the Bhee-leiigj is drained by two principal streams which, in the rains, are 
interconnected, the whole country becoming a sheet of water. The Ka-dat 
flows through Kyaik-hto, where it is siianned by a wooden bridge, and con- 
tinuing towards the S.S.E. falls into the mouth of the Tsit-toung river or 
the head of the Gulf of Martaban. The Thai-bliyoo, a somewhat larger stream, 
rises rather farther to the north on the eastern side of the southern end of 
the Poungloung range and, after a somewhat more tortuous course trending 
more to the westward, reaches the Gulf about seven miles below the mouth 
of the Ka-dat. There are bores in both these streams and at flood tides the 
whole of the lower country through which they flow is flooded. 

There are five small lakes in the district four of which Htoon-daw, 
Tsa-weng, Mwai-dweng, and Mee-khyoiing-goung, are in 
the Moon circle . of the Kyouk-gyee township,, and the 
fifth, the Nga-tliAvai-zoot, is south of Bhee-leng. The Htoon-daw and the 
Mwai-dweng are both picturesque sheets of water and the former is of some 
extent and winds round through thick forest encircling a small piece of high 
land in its centre. 

The district has never been accurately geologically surveyed. The 
Poungloung range on the east consists of two distinct 
minemiogy. ^ groups of rocks an older and metomorphic one, and a 
''younger one of carboniferous Whether true 

granite occurs otherwise than in the shape of dykes or not within the limits 
of this district is a point not yet fully determined. "It may indeed be 
" doubted writes Mr. Theobald " if any granite save in the form of veins 
" occurs in the Poungloung range, or within the British frontier line ; though 
" the schistose rock, of which the Poungloung consist, displays a great ten- 
" dency^to massive structure lithologically resembling granite but neither 
" intrusive nor in any way dissociated from the more bedded members of the 
" group :t ’’ and again "I fully admit that lithologically this Kyouk-gyee and 
"Kyiktyo {Kyaih-htee-yo) rock is a perfect granite, but from the identity of 
" it with a similar granitic rock, which is undoubtedly a member of the schis- 
" tose group of crystalline rocks, I am led to suspect a similar relationship 
"♦for it.'’ I 

North of Kyouk-gyee the gneissose (Triassie) rocks of which the Poung- 
loung range is composed extend westwards as far as the Kyouk-gyee river 
only but towards the south they border the Tsit-toung. 

The Pegu Eoma on the west and most of the ground intervening 
between them and the Tsit-toung consists " of a very important series of 
" beds between the Eocene or Nummulitie group on the one hand, and the 

" fossil wood group (post pliocene to pliocene) on the other Prom what we 

" know of the Yoma its age may be roughly fixed as upper tertiary, covering 
" probably the whole of the geological epochs named miocene and pliocene.” |1 
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The whole of the level and alluvial plains are occupied by an arenaceous 
and very homogeneous deposit, which most probably had an estuary origin, 
with patches of coarse sands and gravels along the edge of the lower slopes 
of the Pegu Eoma. West of the Tsit-toung “ laterite is generally wanting, 
“and its occurrence exceptional......... Crossing the Sittang 

“river, good typical laterite undistinguishabie from the Midnapore rock, is 
“found in great force, forming a continuous belt of high ground almost 
“scarped as regards the abruptness of its margin towards the Sittang 
“ (Tsit-toung) and forming a plateau of variable breadth thence to the foot of 
“ the hills, and which covers ground not as yet explored. This is the lateritic 

“ belt which may be roughly estimated to rise abruptly from 50 to 60 

“feet above the alluvium of the Sittang (Tsit-toung) valley. The now 
“ deserted military station of Sittang (rsit-tortwp) was situated on a steep bluff 
“of this .rock overlooking the river; and a little below this the deposit 
“ sweeps away back from the river, and runs with a slightly sinuous and 
“ somewhat indented Outline to Kyeikto (Kyaih-hto) and thence to Martaban. 
“ From Sittang (Tsit-toung) the deposit runs with a very straight boundary, 
“ modified only by the denuding action of streams which traverse it, as high 
“ as Kyouk-kyee, a distance of 60 miles ; beyond which it is continued in a 
“ less regular manner for some 25 miles more. 

“ I have described this laterite as a basal member of the'older alluvium 
“ of the province ; but perhaps it would be more correct to describe it as a 
“ shore or marginal deposit of the basin wherein the wide-spread alluvial clay 
“ accumulated, and as the equivalent, so to say, of that rock. At the time 
“ of its accumulation, the waters of the Gulf of Martaban stretched up what 
“ now forms the Irawadi, Sittang (Tsit-toung) and Salwin (Salwoen) valleys ; 
“ and the drainage from the then peninsular-like land, now constituting the 
“ Arakan, Pegu and Poungloung ranges, contributed towards the formation 
“along the coast-line of- the sandy talus or bank, which now intervenes 
“ between the level plains and the hill coimtry. The Pegu range, consisting 
“ wholly of soft sand and shales, rather deficient in iron, has contributed to 
“ that sandy detritus which fringes the plains of the Sittang (Tsit-toung) 
“ valley to the westward, and wherein pebbles and gravel are scarce, and 
“ laterite as a rule wanting. Bast of the Sittang (Tsit-toung), however, the 
“Poungloung hill ranges composed of metamorphic and altered rocks, 
“ many of them rich in iron, have contributed not only a coarser pebbly 
“ detritus, but the precise elements, silicious, argillaceous and ferruginous, 
“ requisite for the production of typical laterite ; and the above described 
“ laterite bmk is simply the littoral accumulation of debris brought down 
“ under ordinary conditions of denudation, and identical in its age and mode 
“ of accumulation with the loose sandy deposits on the opposite side of the 
“valley. The acc^ulation and transportation of the coarse materials 
“ forming this laterite bank naturally would be more suddenly arrested than 
“ in the case of fine deposits ; hence the abrupt scarped outline of the 
' “ laterite is, in my opinion, to a great extent an original feature of deposi- 
“ tion, only to a very partiM extent modified by subsequent denudation ; and 
“ it is probable that this laterite bank at no period extended much 
“beyond_ the, general liqe of its present boundary, no outliers, or other 
“ indications of its former extension, being anywhere seen west of the Sittang 
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“ Some 13 miles north of Shuay-gheen {Shtne-gyeng) on the line of 
“ telegraph road is a small hat-cave in thelaterite, which has the appearance 
“ of having originated naturally, probably through the removal, by ordinary 
“drainage, of some loose and incoherent portion of the lateritie stratum 
“ wherein the cave occurs. ’ It is entered from the top by a natural opening, 
“ and there is also a ‘ swallow hole ’ in the roof which may or may not be 
“of artificial origin; the cave, however, appears never to have been 
“ tenanted by any animals save bats, and possesses no features of interest 
“whatever.”* 

The district is, it is supposed, rich in minerals but until it_ has been 
carefully, surveyed and the spots at which these occur examined scientifically 
no positive statements on this subject can be made. Gold is certainly 
found in most of the affluents of the Shwe^gyeng (Gold washing) river and 
has been more than once worked but the quantity obtained is so small as 
not to repay the labour. This river and the mountains at its source have 
been examined by Mr. Theobald of the Geological Survey and by a practical 
miner and the reports of both point generally to the same conclusions. 
Mr. Theobald stated that “ the section of the auriferous beds corresponds 
“ very closely with that given by Sir E. Murchison, in his ‘ Siluria,’ of the 

“ Eussian gold deposits Prom the occurrence of coarse grains in the 

“ Shuay-gheen (Shwe-ggeng) gravels I should infer the occurrence of the metal 
“ in situ in some of the rocks towards the sources of the streams falling into 

“ the Sittang {Tsit-toung) especially the Matuma {Moot-ta-ma) From the 

“ marked scarcity of quartz pebbles at the gold washings I am inclined to 
“ believe that quartz is n‘ot the matrix or not the sole matrix certainly of the 
“ Shuay-gheen {Shwe-gyeng) gold.” He adds that the full amount which an 
industrious worker could calculate on making daily would be about five annas. 
Subsequently a party of Chinamen started work, but found the result so un- 
remunerative that they gave it up. Still later Mr. James Abemethy, aided 
by the State, made a further and equally unsuccessful attempt to obtain a re- 
munerative quantity of the precious metal. He condemned the sources of 
the Shwe-gyeng as being “ steep and rocky and having a hard smooth 
“ledge upon which gold is seldom found in greaf quantities to pay.” He 
further examined the sources of the Baw-ga-ta with much the same result. 

Copper exists in the Kyouk-gyee township and the pits in the neigh- 
bourhood attest the fact that it has been at one time worked. Galena is 
also found in the same township, as is iron ; this latter was worked during 
the Burmese time by some Shan and the ore sold at about seven rupees 
a hundredweight. Lead and tin are both found in spots north of Shwe- 
gyeng but have never been worked. Coal, it is said, exists in Kyouk-gyee 
but the site has never been scientifically examined. ■ 

The teak forests west of the Tsit-toung are situated mostly in the 
plains and consist of isolated patches of limited extent, 

• hut containing some timber of great value, situated 
generally on the banks of the Ee-nwe, Bhaing-da and Kaw-lee-ya rivers, 
and further north on the Kwon. East of the Tsit-toung groups of teak trees 
are found scattered all along the road from Kyouk-gyee down to Tsit-toung, 
but the stems are irregular and the trees seldom tall. Further inland, 

* Theobald : “ Geology of Pegu ” in Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Volume X,, 
part 2> page 57 et seq. 
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December. 
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higher up the valleys of most of the eastern affluents of the Tsit-toimg, 
considerable quantities of teak are to be found but only a small proportion 
of the full-sized trees are of regular shape, except in the valleys of the Moon 
and the Pa-da, a tributary of the Kyouk-gyee, Teak here forms excellent 
forests on level ground along the banks of the main stream and a good 
proportion of teak trees is found on the lower hills immediately skirting 
the vaUey. Some of the forests are on deep and rich alluvial soil, others 
on higher, slightly undulating, ground densely covered with a species of 
Tollinia which is characteristic of a peculiar class of teak localities, — a 
soft grasp with long narrow blades, often from six to eight feet high, so 
that when penetrating a forest covered with it during the rains, you are 
deeply immersed in it. Yet it offers no serious impediment to progress 
through a forest, as elephant grass decidedly does; which, however, is 
not found in teak localities. The teak grass is not very favourable to 
the springing up of seedlings. • 

The most valuable trees other than teak are Pyeng-ka-do {Xylia dolahri- 
formis), P_yeng-ma {Lagmtrcemia regind) and Thit-tsee {Mekvnarrhcea usita- 
tmima) yielding a black varnish. 

Exeepit in the hills, the climate is generally healthy. Prom the middle 
CHmate of October to the middle of May it is dry, but heavy 

^ dews at night and fogs in the morning prevail during 

and Pebruary. The day heat is excessive from March till May, 
a refreshing breeze generally sets in at from 6 to 7 p. m. The nights 
and mornings are cool throughout the year. During the season the 
air in almost every part, except towards the coast, is loaded with smoke and 
particles of burnt matter from jungles being on fire on all sides. Towards 
the end of May the rains are ushered in by violent thunderstorms and 
gales of wind, and at their termination the same phenomena in a milder 
form are experienced. 

The principal diseases from which the inhabitants suffer are fevers and 
bowel-complaints, to which in 1877 no less than 123 and 64 respectively 
of the 220 deaths were attributed, whilst one "was due to cholera and none 
small-pox. • 

The rain-fall and average state of the thermometer during the seven 
ending with 1875-76, were : — 
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In 1876 and 1877 the rain-fail and the average temperature in the 
shade were : — 


Eainpall, in inches 


Ayeeage temper atube in the shade. 


July. 


December 


May. 


Year 
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S C! 


P cd 


IS Q 


« O 


187G 


122-10 

1‘10*39 


17-GO 

4-80 


14G-90 

156*90 


87 78 

101-79 ■ 109 


1877 


11-80 


Only 175 square miles of the district are cultivated^ but the cultivated 
. area is gradually extending and there are some 3,611 

giic ure. square miles of cultiirable waste waiting to be taken up. 
The most fertile portions are on the right bank of the Tsit-toimg river 
towards the south. The principal crop^ is rice of which 25 different kinds 
are grown. These with the time of sowing and of reaping, and the outturn 
of husked grain, are : — 


Name. 

Wlien sown. 

' 

When 

reaped. 

Outturn of iin- 
busked rice in 
bushels, per 
acre. 

Eemasks. 

Kyonk-gyee . . 

May or June. 

January or 
February. 

50 or 60 

Generally cultivated. 

Nga-tsien 

June 

November or 
December. 

60 " 

Eaised principally on the west 
bank of the Tsit-toung for 
exportation to Europe, for 
which purpose it fetches a 
higher price than other 
kinds. 

Tsa-ba-lipyoo Mee-doon . . 

! bo. . . 

Do. .. 

60 

Softer grained than the above, 
and largely cultivated. 

Tsa-ba-nek , . 

Do. .. 

i Close of No- 1 
vember. 

50 

A good and palatable grain, 
cultivated by many. 

Tsa-ba-nek Toung-byaw . . 

Do. . , 

Do. .. 

45 

Very similar to above, and 
cultivated by many. 

ToHDg-byaw . • 

End of June 
or beginning 
of July. 

January 

50 

Good, cultivated by many, 
and of higher value than 
Kouk-gyee in the market. 

Ba-baing 

i 

j 

June 

October .. 

40 to 45 

. Has a long, but small grain. 
Not much cultivated, except 
in case of scarcity, owing 
to the early ripening, and 
the consequent difiiculty 
in reaping it. 
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Kamc. 


Wken sown. 

Wben 

reaped. 

JL d 

pS <0 P4 
^.2 

11^ . 

■iteARKS. 

Shan-ga-le 

- 

Do 

November. 

■■ 35 

' Barely , or never cultivated 
. for 'sale, but for borne con- 
■ sumption., ■ ' ■ ‘ 

Kouk-nMen . • 

•• 

July 

■December. 

35 

. Used principally for making 
cakes. 

Hga-kbyiek . . 

- 

June 

October , . 

30 

■ ' Ditto. : 

Ka-ka-poon . . 


Do. . . 

November, 

35 

■ ' Ditto. 

E-dee-ma-tat , . 


Do. . . 

October .. 

55 

Only cultivated when there is, 
a scarcity. 

Ewek-twa 

* • 

September, 

January .♦ 

30 * 

For consumption boiled, and 
for cakes. 

Koon-wa 

.. 

August , . 

October 

*35 

Ditto. 

Pan-gnyo-gyee ■ 


‘ Do. 

Do. 

40 

. Ditto ; large grained. 

Koon-nee-gyee 

- 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

40 

Bough-grained, and but little 
cultivated. 

Nga-sheng-thwai 


July 

■ '^Do. 

45 to 60 

When cultivated, the grain is 
principally used for making 
cakes. 

Kouk-gyee . . 

•• ] 

June 

October and 
November. 

, 60 

' Cultivated in tomgy<i'’b'^ Ka- 
reng. 

Boo-hpoo-ga-Ie 

•* 

Do. .. 

September, 

50 

i Not much cultivated on ac- 
count of its early ripening. 

Mee-doon 


Do. . , 

January and 
Eebruary. 

50 ; 

Grain hard and palatable. 

Konk-yeng . . 

.. 

Do. .. 

October .. 

40 

A tough grMn, large and 
short. 

Po-wo 


Do. .. 

September. 

40 to 45 

Similar to Kouk-nhien. 

Poo-pa-rien . . 

- 

Do. .. 

Do. .. 

40 

A scented grain. 

Boo-kee 

•• 

Do. .. 

October .. 

40 

A spotted grain. 

Kyo-tseng 


Do. .. 

September. 

40 



Betel-nuts are very largely cultivated on the hill sides near running 
streams, the water being diverted into the palm-groves by artificial chan- 
nels. Cotton is to some extent ^own in the toungya^ and to a very small 
extent tobacco is cultivated ; whilst there is a larger extent of sugar-cane 
; cultivation here than anywhere else, except in Kyouk:hpyoo. Vegetables 
are abundant and of toungya there are more than in any other part of the 
province. The land generally is not fertile and in the case of no crop is 
7 ; the ^average outturn per acre large, whilst in some cases, as in that of 
tobacco ana. oil-seeds, it is very smalL 
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Yeae. 


1871- 72 

1872- 7S 
187B-74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


50,773 

56,687 

59,697 

63,106 

60,764 

62,886 

67,640 


m 

Not given 
702 
497 
1,036 
438 
662 
1,020 


223 

242 

217 

22 

28 

99 

136 


•3 

'TJ © 

Q> , <2> ■ 


1,481 

991 

1,226 

1,015 

900' 

1,344 

1,496 


4,611 

3,511 

3,483 

3,872 ■ 

3,845 

3,707 

3,738 


2,082 

2,047 

3,619 


Eice is the only crop the cultivation of which has really and steadily 
increased. The chief rice-producing tracts are in the Kaw-lee-ya, Kweng- 
da-la, Gnyoung-le-bengj, Ee-hla, Kyouk-gyee and Gamoon-aing circles 
which the. last is, perhaps, the most important. 

The agricultural stock during the same period was : — 


Yeae. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls 
and bullocks. 

Sbeep and 
goats. 

Pigs. 

Carts. 

Plongbs 

1871-72 

23,652 

8,345 

350 

2,000 

4,699 

4,761 

6,108 

1872-73 

25,113 

8,225 

350 

2,000 

6,395 

1873-74 

27,502 

9,184 

400 

2,200 

4,959 

6,740 

1874-75 ■ .. 1 

27,950 

10,197 

450 

2,300 

5,295 

7,219 

1875-76 

26,911 

* 11,311 

398 

2,367 

5,381 

7,040 

1876-77 

29,076 

11,779 1 

416 

2,408 

5,849 

7,336 

1877-78 

29,203 

11,705 ' 

398 

2,564 

5,890 

7,364 


Boats 


1,457 

1,557 

1,559 


And the prices of the more important articles and beasts 


Yeab. 


The area under the principal crops during each of the last seven years 
was, in acres : — 
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The total agricultural population was found by the census taken in 
1872 to be about 20‘80 per cent, of the whole and tlie male agriculturists 
of 20 years of age and upwards 20,209. The average size of each holding 
is between three and four acres. As a general rule land is held by small 
proprietors and is very rarely rented out, never for a long term of years. 
Bice lands are seldom if ever mortgaged, but garden and orchard lands 
are. Occasionally but not often labourers are hired for rice cultivation and 
are always paid in kind. • 

Population census in 1872 shewed the number of inhabit- 

ants to be 129,485, or 23'26 persons to the square mile, 
composed of the following races • ■. 


Europeans, Eurasians, and Americans 
Chinese 
Hindoos 
Mahomedans 
Burmans 
Talaing 
Kareng 
Shan 
Talaing 
Toungthoo 
Other races 


Total 


129,485 


The mpst numerous were the Kareng, who are scattered over the bills 
more especially to the east of the Tsit-toung and belong to two of the great 
families, Sgaw and Pwo, of whom many are Christians, converted by the 
American Baptist missionaries. They differ in nothing from their neigh- 
bours to the eastward in the Salween HiU Tract. The Talaing are most 
munerous in the south in the plain country, at one time it would seem 
thickly populated by them when the Peguan kingdom arose on the 
decadence of that of Tha-htoon and extended its power from the Irrawaddy 
to the Salween. The Burmans are found principally in the level country 
northwards from Tsit-toung. The Toung-ngoo kingdom, the limits of which 
• seem never to have been very accurately defined southwards, extended 
probably, considerably below the limits of the present Toung-ngoo district, 

, and was thoroughly Burman, so much so that at one period the sovereign 
was known as the Mng of the “ Burmas ” when a Shan family had usurped 
the throne of the kingdom of Ava. The Yabaing, a retiring race, are found 
ehiefl.y on the eastern slopes of the Pegu Roma in Bhaw-nee, and are 
wgely engaged in the rearing of sffk- worms which is their specialite). The 
, Hmdoos, Mahomedans and Chinese are all immigrants since the British 
: occupation, as are large numbers of the Shan of whom a whole colony 
* ■ ’ ^ some years ago and was placed at Weng-ka-neng in the fork form- 

, ' 0(1 by the junction of the Moot-ta-ma and Shwe-gyeng rivers. 
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The numbers of each sex and age were 


The most remarkable fact which these figures disclose is the at first 
gradual and then sudden diminution of the males between one and 20 years 
of age, a diminution so large that between 12 and 30 the females exceed 
them in number; whereas between 30 and 40 there is a considerable- 
decrease amongst the females against an increase amongst the males. In 
1878 the number of the inhabitants had increased to 139,432. 

The principal town in the district, and the only one with more than 
5,000 inhabitants, is Shwe-gyeng founded during the 
last century before the conquest of the country by 
Aloung-bhoora. Until the British occujiation it was never of much import- 
ance. It is situated at the junction of the Shwe-gyeng with the Tsit- 
toung and extends for some miles along the bank of the latter, shut in 
behind by low laterite hills which run across the angle from river to 
river. On these hills at one extremity is situated the old Bm’man stockade, 
with the magazine constructed by the English close to the Shwe-doung-oo 
pagoda, and at the other the houses of the European residents, whilst 
extending along them are the wooden barracks of the small military 
garrison detached from Toung-ngoo. The town itself is low and subject to 
inundation on the rise of the Tsit-toung. It contains a court-house, 
market-place, post-office, telegraph-office, forest-office, police-office and 
police-stations, a hospital and dispensary, a school and a small lock-up. 
The population in 1878 numbered 7,528 souls. 

The next town in size and importance is Kyaik-hto at the foot of the 
Poungloung range on- the banks of the Ka-dat, a wooden bridge traversed 
by the high road from Maulmain to Toung-ngoo spanning the river and 
connecting the principal part of the town on the left bank with the small 
suburb on the right. It was founded many centuries, ago, and is inhabited 
chiefly by Talaing. The name is derived from two Talaing words signifying 
“ royal boundary ” and according to the palm leaf histories was given to 
the town because the Ka-dat stream was fixed upon by the Tha-ina-la and 
Wee-ma-la as one of the boundaries between the three provinces into which 
they divided the Talaing dominions. Tha-ma-la and Wee-ma-la were the 
two princes, sons of the king of Tha-htoon, who founded Pegu, and more 




# . 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Not exceeding one year 


« tt 


4,702 

4,359 

0,061 

Above one, but not above six years 



12,257 

11,631 

23,888 

O » 

12 „ 

# « 


11,723 

9,951 

21,674 

5, 12 ,» 

20 „ 



8,354 

9,010 

17,364 

»» 20 ,, ,, 

30 „ 



9,C27 

10,363 

19,990 

>> >J 5> 

40 „ 



10,312 

7,594 

17,906 

„ 40 „ 

50 ,, 



5,509 

3,897 ■■ 

9,406 


GO „ 



2,448 

2,478 

4,926 

Above CO „ ,, 




3,011 

2,259 

5,270 



Total 

•• 

67,943 

61,542 

129,486 
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probably the Ka-dat was at one time the bonndary between the rising 
kingdom of Pegu and the decaying kingdom of Tha-htoon. In 1856 it was 
attacked by one Nga Thee-la, a Shan, a resident of the neighbouring village 
of Keng-rwa, who had been a Thoogyee and had escaped when under trial 
for embezzlement, subsequently murdering the Goung-gyoop in charge of the 
township and declaring himself in rebellion against the British Government. 
He was shot whilst stonning the court-house by a sepoy of the small military 
detachment of the 13th M. N. 1. then in garrison here. For some years 
it was the head-quarter station of the Bhee-leng. Kyaik-hto township, and 
during the last few years has been the head-quarters of the Tsit-toung 
sub-division, the Assistant Commissioner in charge having being trans- 
ferred hither from Tsit-toung. It contains a court-house, market-place 
and police-station. 

Bhee-leng with a population of 2,074 souls, on the right bank of the 
Bhee-leng river, was formerly a small village but in 1824, when Oozana, the 
governor of Martaban, retired before the British he settled here with a 
number of Talaing followers and built a large stockade. After six years 
he was murdered by his A-khwon-won, or principal revenue official, and was 
succeeded, by one Moung Bo, to whom was allotted a smaller territory than 
that ruled by his predecessor. Dming the second Burmese war the place 
was surrendered to the English and occupied without resistance. The 
town has twice been burned down and has once been attacked by a band 
of daeoits. For some years an Extra Assistant Commissioner was stationed 
here, rmtil the Bhee-leng. and Kyaik-hto townships were united. _ A few 
years ago, on Kyaik-hto being made the head-quarters of the sub-division, 

■ the Kyaik-hto Extra Assistant Commissioner was transferred hither. The 
town contains a court-house, circuit-house, police-station and a market- 
place. The inhabitants are principally traders. A few miles to the north 
is the ancient Koot-thien-na-roon pagoda. 

Tsit-toung is a small town on Iffie left bank of the Tsit-toung, at the 
mouth of the Kha-wa streamlet, confined on the east and south by high 
ground, that to the south rising abruptly from the mam river. The town 
is supposed to have been founded by Wee-ma-la about 588 A.D. Little or 
no mention is made of it in history till the middle of the sixteenth century 
when the reigning king of Pegu, who had sunk almost into imbecility, was 
murdered by the governor’s brother. This governor was himself a scion of 
the royal family and immediately proclaimed himself king and took posses- 
sion of Pegu’but was shortly afterwards attacked and put to death. Whether 
he was shot in action or was captured and beheaded by Bhop-reng Noung 
is not clear. During the first Burmese war it was well defended and on the 
first attack the British were driven back with the loss of several officers, 
amongst them Colonel Conry commanding the force. During the second 
war the Burman governor, Moung Goung, surrendered the town without 
^ firi^ a, shot. Until a few years ago it was the head-quarters of the sub- 
- division. It contains a court-house, market-place and police-station. On 
; the high ground above the town to the south is the Kyaik Ka-lwon-bwon 
pagoda, constructed of blocks of laterite. The base is about 50 feet from 
the ground and hexagonal, each side about 60 feet in length with three 
waril tehees ; from the centre of this base, which is ascended by a flight 
of steps in the masonry on the western side, rises the pagoda some 70 feet 
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high. On this hill was constructed a regular fort with parapet and ditch, 
the former built of laterite, and this was for some years garrisoned by a 
small British force. 

Weng-ba-daw is a large village on the left bank of the Tsit-toung 
about seven miles below Tsit-toung and lying on both banks of the Weng-ba- 
daw creek across which is a wooden bridge. It is the chief halting-place for 
boats proceeding up the river. During the rains trade with the country 
to the eastward and with Maulmain is carried on by boats all of which 
pass along the Weng-ba-daw creek through the village, which then has a 
very busy appearance. The inhabitants are Taking and Bm-mans who 
gain their livelihood by trading, rice cultivation and salt manufacturing. 
A considerable number of salt boiling pots are made in the .neighbourhood 
with clay brought in boats from higher up the river. 

Kyouk-gyee, the head-quarters of the township of that name, is on the 
Kyouk-gyee river, at the foot of the Poungloung mountains, about 34 miles 
above Shwe-gyeng and only six miles in a direct line inland from the Tsit- 
toung. It stands on either side of the stream, the two quarters being 
connected by two bridges. In 1809 it was attacked and destroyed by the 
Zeng-mai Shan, and for some years subsequently the governorship was 
disputed. Dining the second Burmese war the town, though stockaded, 
was not defended, Moung Bhwa, the governor of Martaban who had fled 
hither, making his escape with several officials most of whom, however 
were taken prisoners next day : Moung Bhwa, riding in a cart and com- 
monly dressed, was not recognized and escaped in the crowd. In 1856 it 
was attacked by Meng Loung, a Kareng who was in rebellion in the Ewon- 
za-leng, but he was driven off with considerable loss by the small garrison 
of the 8th Eegiment M. N. I. under Lieutenant Childs. The chief trade is 
in betel-nuts which are brought down from the neighbouring hills by the 
Kareng cultivators. 

Moon is a small village on the stream of the same name north of 
Kyouk-gyee, founded in 1801 by Burman settlers from Kyoung-bya. In 
1830 it was deserted owing to the cruelties of the then governor of Kyouk- 
gyee within whose jurisdiction it was situated but was repopulated on his 
dismissal a short time later. It contains a travellers’ bungalow. 

Thoo-rai-tha-mee more commonly called Thayet-tha-mien is a long and 
somewhat straggling village on the right bank of the Tsit-toung river, the 
head-quartos of the Shwe-gyeng township, containing a court-house and a 
poKce-station. 

Poo-zoon-myoung, founded in 1814, is a straggling but thriving and 
prettily situated village lying amongst groves of mango and jack trees on 
the right bank of the Tsit-toung river about nine miles above Shwe-gyeng. 
The inhabitants are partly Taking and partly Burmans who for the 
most part gain their livelihood by the manufacture of earthen jars from a 
clay found in the neighbourhood and by trading : most of the rice grown 
in the two great rice-producing circles in the district is carted hither and 
shipped for transport by the Tsit-toung. The village has once been 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

Gnyoung-le-beng is a large village, some six miles west of Poo-zwon- 
myoung, in the centre of a large plain highly cultivated with rice. The 
inhabitants are principally Taking and Burman cultivators. It contains 

- . 83 



The local taxes’ derived from mnpicipal and town funds raised in 
IS, the district fund raised from ferries and other sources hutside the 
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a poHee-station. During the disorders consequent on the second Burmese 
war and the disorganization of the country on the advance by the British 
troops it was attacked and destroyed by the Thoogyee of a neighbouring 
village who carried off a considerable quantity of property. _ 

Keng-rwa is a small village between ' Kyaik-hto and Bhee-leng m the 
plain at the foot of the southern slopes of the Poungloung range at 'wlijch 
a small police force is stationed. It was the scene of an outbreak m 185b 
headed by one Nga Thee-la, a Shan inhabitant of the village, who was shot 
in an attack on the court-house in Kyaik-hto, upon which the rebellion 

collapsed, . / , * ■. oio 

Out of the 612 towns and villages in the district in 1872 no less than 0 x 8 

had less than 200 inhabitants and J26 had from 200 to 500 whilst 80 had 
from 500 to 1,000 the remainder having more than 1,000 but not one 
had 10,000, The number has now risen to 564. ^ ^ 

The revenue raised in this district during each of the last 28 years 
is given in the subjoined table. There was a progressive 
Bevenne. increase from 1855-56 to 1863-64, the demand having 
nearly doubled, whilst the demand from excise had reached its maximum, 
in 1860-61 and was rapidly falling. At the end of 1865-66 the^ whole of 
the Martaban sub-division was transferred to the Amherst district and in 
consequence the demand was lower than it had ever been since 1855-56. 
Since then it has made great strides, and in 1877-78 nearly equalled that 
in 1863-64, 


Land bbvenub. 


Yeab. 


1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 53 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


Bs. 

62,463 

88,700 

92,497 

104,031 

115,945 

133,380 

132,559 

124,316 

127,952 

85,863 

102,801 

32,716 

34,317 

32,597 

33,958 

36,935 

61,372 

69,198 

79,548 

85,533 

82,101 

84,631 

91,762 


Bs, 

9,078 

7,817 

7,168 

10,711 

12,174 

12,763 

13,112 

13,144 

13,213 

7,789 

8,417 

6,750 

5,855 

6,822 

5,905 

6,412 

10,999 

11,049 

11,044 

12,071 

11,784 

11,471 

11,242 


Bs. 

1,820 

1,713 

1,276 

2.015 

3.273 
3,597 
5,302 
6,929 
4,235 
3,260 
3,618 
1,403 
1,264 
1,427 

1.273 
1,173 
1,764 

2.016 
i ;998 
2,642 
1,633 
2,502 
3,466 


Es. 

22,599 

21,078 

19,585 

20,785 

25,695 

21,992 

27,223 

26,374 

20,552 

10,122 

10,518 

10,913 

11,283 

10,846 

11,241 

11,510 

7,09'1 

7,260 

7,339 

7,143 

6,0 a 3 

6,422 


Bs. 

95,960 

119,308 

120,526 

137,542 

157,087 

171,732 

178,196 

169,763 

105,952 

107,034 

124,634 

61,782 

52,719 

50,692 

62,377 

50,030 

81,226 

89,622 

99,929 

107,389 

101,601 

105,026 

113,117 


Bs. 

79,597 

82,267 

79,514 

80,139 

82,697 

84,319 

104,843 

110,114 

122,055 

121,110 

126,898 

118,762 

91,651 

92,337 

93,814 

98,800 

94,351 

97,409 

103,708 

104,096 

106,508 

107,305 

109,104 


Es. 

25,217 

34,247 

40,465 

47,403 

59,460 

66,095 

84,139 

70,007 

67,645 

60,359 

69,046 

58,094 

60,327 

62,879 

64,577 

63,967 

64,509 

69,170 

81,050 

78,458 

77,870 

75,744 

106,786 


Bs. 

19,063 

22,493 

27,042 

37,901 

43,044 

60,600 

20,846 

20,311 i | 

15,009 

3,130 

9,229 

6,849 

3,650 

3,440 

4,122 

3,316 

3,799 

19,894 

12,221 

14,232 

23,711 

27,291 

21,311 


Bs. 

11,285 

20,475 

18,457 

25,228 

22,480 

34,588 

32,175 

32,096 

20,475 

35.744 
34,033 
12,473 
31,624 
31,324 

37.744 
66,390 
86,530 
69,781 
34,506 
40,740 
3r),0{k5 
35,951 
35,635 


Bs. 

231,122 
278,790 
292;oa4 
334,205 
304,768 
417,334 
420, J 99 
408,891 
397,136 
327,377 
349,440 
247,960 
239,971 
240,672 
. 252.034 
273,618 
330,475 
335,676 
’331,414 
350,915 
344,815 
301,317 , 
384,853 
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limits of towns, and a cess of five per cent, on the land and fishery taxes, 
in 1868-69 amounted to Es. 24,080 and in 1877-78 to Es. 40,851. The 
total amount, therefore, of taxes of all kinds paid by the people in those 
years was Es. 264,752 and Es. 425,704 respectively. 

The only manufactxires in the district are pot-making, salt-boiling and 
Mannwnrps silk-spiuning. The pots are made at Poo-zwou-myoung, a 
village a few miles above Shwe-gyeng, where clay is pro- 
cured on the spot; at Kweng-da-la, a short distance lower down; at 
• Tshiep-gyee, in the Kyonk-gyee township; and at Weng-ba-daw, in the 
Tsit-toung township. At Poo-zwon-myoung the pots are made for export 
to E^goon and Maulmain and the intermediate towns and to the Kareng 
villages on the hills, but at the other places for local consumption. The 
manufaetme lasts throughout the dry season, that is from November to- 
the following May._ The clay is put in a pit with water and allowed to 
remain for one night : next morning the water is drained off and the 
clay removed to a shallow pit and mixed with the feet with carefully sifted 
river sand and when well mixed is turned on a wheel into pots of various 
sizes and shapes. The kilns contain 1,000 pots amongst which are 
about 200 of the largest kind. The pots when ready are sold the largest 
size for five rupees and the others for one rupee eight annas the hundred. 
The annual produce of one man’s labour is estimated at 1,000 unburned 
pots a month, or 7,000 in the season. The manufacture has been in exist- 
ence for some 25 years. 

The pots made at Weng-ba-daw are solely for the salt-boilers. The clay 
is brought in boats from Poo-zwon-myoung and is paid for by barter at the 
rate of one boat load of salt for three boat loads of clay delivered, the pot- 
makers exchangmg the pots with the salt-boilers for salt delivered at the 
rate of 365 lbs. of salt for each 100 pots sold. The process is much the 
same as that employed at Poo-zwon-myoung and elsewhere except that the 
sand is not so carefully sifted ; the pots are fashioned entirely by hand not 
even a wheel being used, and each kiln contains about 100 pots only. The 
whole process, which is carried on only in the salt-working season, that is, 
in January and February, lasts about 20 days. The yearly outturn 
averages about 15,000 pots,' but this varies according to the requirements 
of the salt- boilers. 

, In the Bhaw-nee and Anan-baw circles at the foot and on the lower 
slopes of the Pegu Eoma silk-worms are bred by the Yabaing and the whole 
system is the same as»that followed by the same class in the Thayet and 
Prome districts. ' The annual produce is about 9,000 lbs. the value of which 
on the spot is about Es. 4,500. The quantity exported, principally to 
Promq and Shwe-doung where, on account of the number of sMlled weavers, 
there is the best market for it, is estimated at two-thirds of the 'total pro- 
duce or some 6,000 lbs. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into four townships 
in charge of which aye 3rd grade Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners or Myo-ook exercising revenue and judicial 
powers, generally responsible for the administration and bound to supervise 
those of the 28 Thoogyee whose circles are within the limits of their 
townships. Two of these townships Tsit-toung and Bhee-leng, form 
the Tsit-toung sub-division, the other two, Kyouk-gyee and Shwe-gyeng, are 
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directly under the Deputy Commissioner. In the town of Shwe-gyeng 
there is also ah Extra Assistant Commissioner of the 2nd grade or Tsit-kai. 

For the first year or two after the annexation of the country there 
were considerable disturbances : whilst Meng Loung was in rebellion in 
the Ewon-za-leng a Shan named Nga Thee-la, of considerable daring, great 
infiuence among his people, and formerly a Thoogyee, succeeded in effecting 
his escape whilst under trial for embezzlement from the State, _ and gather- 
ing together a few of his own race planned an attack having for its object the 
murder of the Ooung-gyoop or officer in charge of the township by whose 
instrumentality and zeal his offence had been brought to light. He accom- 
plished his object under circumstances of the most cold-blooded ctuelty, 
and then openly proclaimed himself a rebel and a partisan of Meng Loung. 
•He at length attacked Kyaik-hto where a small detachment of the 13th 
M. N. I. under a subadar was stationed, but Was shot dm-ing the attack 
and his followers were dispersed. A strong police force was now enter- 
tained consisting of one subadar, three jemadars, eight havildars, nine 
Tin.ikg and 1?4 privates for land and interior duty, and a river force of 
one Superintendent and two Assistant Superintendents, three syrangs, 
11 tindals, and 111 privates with a carpenter and a caulker*. Besides 
these there was a village police composed of Goung over several villages, 
and the Thoogyee of circles and Kye-dan-gyee of villages aided in detec- 
tive and preventive police duties and were generally supervised by the 
Myo-ook, or Goung-gyoop as they were then called, in charge of townships, 
each of whom also had two peons. This village police still to a certain 
extent exists and though not under the direct control of the Superin- 
tendent aids him and his men by affording information, pursuing gangs 
of dacoits when they appear and in similar ways. The Goung are appointed 
by the Deputy Commissioner but are employed mainly on police work 
in conjunction with and to some extent under the Superintendent ; the 
Thoogyee and Kye-dan-gyee are revenue officials who are also generally 
responsible for the peace and quiet of their tracts, as are the Extra 
Assistant Commissioners in charge of townships. 

The existing force, which forms a portion of the general police force 
of the province under the Inspector-General in Eangoon in all matters of 
interior economy but under the general control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, is under a District Superintendent, and the strength in 1877 was 
one Superintendent, 30 subordinate officers and 332 men, exclusive of one 
subordinate officer and 16 men paid by the town of Shwe-gyeng but forming 
a portion of the regular police force giving one man to every 15 square 
miles and to every 358 of the inhabitants : of these one officer and 22 men 
were employed as guards over the treasury and lock-up and as escorts to 
prisoners and -SO officers and 310 men on regular police duty. The total 
cost was Es. 76,536. 

The small lock-up, situated east of the town in a valley -between the 
military barracks and the court-house, consists of brick- work wards with 
wooden floors raised three feet from the ground with tiled roofs, surrounded 

j Tite Interior Police ” enumerated aloove were for the Shwe-gy^g district as it at 
' present exists excluding BhaV~nee and Kawdee-ya, but tbe statistics of the river Police do not 
distinguish between those employed here and in the Martaban sub-division now joined to 
*l!'ha-hick«a. 
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During tlie dry season communication from village to village is, except 
in the case of those bordering the Tsit-toung and Bhee-leng rivers, carried 
on by carts. Of made roads there are only 16 miles, but the nature of the 
country presents no difficulty to cart-travelling in the plains, and along 
the left bank of the Tsit-toung river a fairly good road extends from the 
northern end of the district to Tsit-toung where it turns eastward and 


by a brick wall. The average number of prisoners confined is small as 
those sentenced to any but short terms are transferred elsewhere : in 1873 
the number was 57 of all classes convicted, under trial, and civil prisoners, 
and 79 in 1877. The labour on which the prisoners are employed besides 
ordinary gaol service is in working oil and rice-cleaning Tm'Hs and in 
the gaol garden from which the vegetables are supplied. 

The hospital and dispensary under the Civil Surgeon has been in 
existence for a long time. A new building was commenced in 1876. The 
number of sick treated during 1877 was 6,914 of whom 343 were in-patients. 
It has a small income, derived partly from Government and partly from 
voluntary subscrii)tions. In 1877 this was Es. 3,089. 

In 1871 a district middle class school was established by the State 
which at the end of 1876 had an average monthly number of 58 pupils on 
the rolls, all studying Burmese ; the annual cost of educating each was 
Es. 110, of which the State paid Es. 100. The American Baptist 
missionaries have also a boys’ and girls’ school for Kareng, but with these 
exceptions the education of the people is entirely in the hands of the 
Booddhist rnonks and of a few laymen who have started village schools 
where the girls receive such knowledge of reading and writing as they 
possess. In many cases, doubtless, those taught in the monasteries to 
some extent lose in after-life the little knowledge which they gained, but the 
census figures may be accepted as shewing fairly enough the extent to which 
the power of reading and writing only is spread. 
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becoming only a cart crack it follows, and keeps as close as possible 
to the southern end of the Pounglong range, and passes through Kya3k-hto 
and Eeng-rwa to Bhee-leng. On the right bank. of the river a road was 
made from Pegu to Tomg-ngoo by King Tabeng Shwe-htee, who reigned 
over the Taking kingdom from 1540 to 1650, having been king of Toung- 
gnoo from 1530 to 1640, and wells were dug and rest-houses and gardens 
made at intervals along it for the use of travellers. Of the rest-houses 
and gardens nothing now remains, but the road, called the Menglan, 
is still in existence, and though not traversible during the_ rains it can 
be used during the dry weather. Duriug the rains travelling is_ almost 
everywhere done in boats, and at this season the road from Tsit-tormg 
to Bhee-leng and towards Maulmain is impassable, the whole plain being 
a vast expanse of reedy water. The journey to Maulmain from the Tsit- 
toung is then made by boat via Weng-ba-daw on the west and the Shwe-lay 
canal on the east which communicates with the Bhee-leng river at the 
village of that name ; a few miles lower down the Kyoon-iep creek loaves , 
the Bhee-leng and joins the KyOuk-tsa-rit, which falls into the Bheng-laing, 
at the extreme south-eastern corner of the district. 

, To facilitate communication with Rangoon, a canal has bean made 
from Myit-kyo on the Tsit-toung to the Kha-ra-tshoo creek and thence to the 
Paing-kyoon creek and thus into the Pegu river. 

SHWE-HLE. — A revenue circle on the left bank of the Tsit-toung river 
and south of Tsit-toung town, with an area of about 75 square miles. _ A 
good deal of salt is made towards the coast. In 1876-77 the population 
was 3,067, the land revenue Es. 5,001, the capitation tax Es. 9,285 and the 
gross revenue Es. 13,113. 

SHWE-BPOUNG-DAW-OO (Prow of the royal barge).— A pagoda 
in the Earn a township of the Thayet district which was built during 
the time of king Aloung-tsee-thoo, circa 1085, at the spot where the royal 
barge was once moored. ■ 

SHWE-HMAW-BAW.-tA pagoda in the old fortified town of Pegu in 
the Rangoon district of the Pegu division. The present name, Shwe-hmaw- 
daw, is a Burmese corruption of the Taking Hpoot-daw which in Burmese 
is Bhoora-byan, flying or winged bhooi’a or pagoda. It is a pyramidal 
solid brick building rising to a height of 324 feet from an octagonal base 
each side of which is 162 feet in length. It stands upon two terraces, one 
above the other ; the larger and lower, about 10 feet from the level of the 
ground, being an exact parallelogram each ©f the sides of which is 1,390 
feet long; the upper and smaller terrace, of the same shape as the lower, 
is about 20 feet higher and has a perimeter of 2,736 feet ; both are ascended 
by uncovered flights of stone steps. The base of the pagoda is surrounded 
by two tiers of smaller ones, the lower of which, six feet from the terrace, 
contains 75, each 27 feet high and 40 feet in circumference at the base ; 
the upper tier contains '53. 

ii The account of the foundation of the Shwe-hmaw-daw, as given in its 
sacred record, forms no' exception to the general rule that the historians of 
Burma endeavour to connect every spot and every sacred building with 
a visit of Gaudama, though there can be no doubt that he never came so 
far east>s Chin-India. According to this chronicle Gaudama, whilst stay- 
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ing on the Mat-koo-la hill near the sources of the Ewon-za-leng river, was 
visited by two brothers Ma-ha-tha-la and Tsoo-la-tha-la of Zoung-doo, a 
place on the Pegu river about 20 miles above the present town of Pegu. 
To them he gave two hairs of his head and, foreseeing that in after years 
the capital of a powerful'kingdom would be founded at Han-tha- wad-dee, 
he directed the two brothers to enshrine the hairs on the Thoo-da-tha-na 
Myeng-thee-la hill a short distance west of the Han-tha- wad-dee hill, inform- 
ing them' that in the 1116th year of his religion Tha-ma-la and 'Wee-ma-la 
would there establish the Han-tha-wad-dee kingdom. “ The two brothers 
“ Ma-ha-tha-la and Tsoo-la-tha-la then took ship and conveyed the sacred 
“ relics enclosed in a casket provided for that purpose by the Thagya 
“ king of their native town, where they were received- with great rejoicing. 
“ After holding high festival for seven months and seven days, they proceeded 
“ to obey the instructions they had received, by enshrining the relics on the 
“ Thoo-da-tha-na hill. Guided by the miraculous power of the Nat and 
“ Bram-ha they speedily arrived at the spot, and then they prayed that an 
“ omen might be given if that indeed was the very place. In answer to 
“ their prayers the great earth shook. This not only supplied the desired 
“ information, but called down a host pf Nat and Bram-ha from the upper 
“ regions to take part in the enshrinement of the relics. By them the 
“ shrine was thus prepared. At the bottom of a pit, 10 cubits square, was 
“ laid a slab of pearly white marble, set with diamonds. A similar slab, 
“ set with emeralds, was prepared to cover the mouth of the pit. In the 
“ centre of the bottom slab the Thagya king placed a golden cradle, round 
“ which were ranged images of the chief disciples of Gaudama, each holding 
“ a golden bouquet. These disciples, were Tha-ree-pot-tra, Maw-ga-lan, 
“ Thee-ree, Maha Maya, Thee-ree Thoo-daw-dana, Ya-thaw-da-ra, Khe-ma, 
“ Oo-pa-won, Ea-hoo-la and A-nan-da., The sacred relics were then con- 
“ ducted with great pomp from Zoung-doo to the hill, the distance, two 
“ yoozanas (24 miles), being traversed in 14 days. The casket containing 
“ the hairs, was then placed on the cradle, and high festival was held 
“ aroxmd the shrine. Besides the images of the chief disciples those of the 
“ following persons also were placed in the shrine : Ma-ha-tha-la and Tsoo- 
“la-tha-la, the disciples A-noo-roo-dha, Ma-ha Ka-tha-pa, Oo-roo-we-la 
“ Ka-tha-pa, Oo-pa-lie-pa-gnya, Isaweggie;the king of the Bram-ha, and his 
" four wives. Countless offerings were then made, the Thagya king giving 
“ten billions of gold, each of his four queens forty thousand of silver, 
“ Pien-ta-ka (father of Ma-ha-tha-la and Tsoo-la-tha-la) one thousand of 
“ gold, Ma-ha-tha-la and Tsoo-la-tha-la one thousand and eighty of silver, 
“ and so on. The Thagya king then placed certain Nat to guard the shrine, 
“ and a structure of stone and brick, 50 cubits high and 250 cubits in circum- 
“ference, was erected over it.” A number of people were dedicated to the 
service of the pagoda by the king of Zoung-doo and 1,050 feet of land to 
the east, 1,050 to the north, 1,050 to the west and 525 to the south were 
given to the shrine. 

The chronicle at once jumps to the time of A-thaw-ka and the third 
Booddhist comrcil and relates that the pagodas throughout the country 
having ■ fallen into decay and the religion of Gaudama having become 
neglected king Dham-ma-thaw-ka of Patalipoot endeavoured to re-establish 
both in their pristine splendour and amongst other meritorious works 
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repaired the Shwe-limaw-daw, the Shwe Dagon and five other pagodas close 
to^Pega. Ninety men were assigned as pagoda slaves to the first and the 
land liven hy kmg Tha-moon-da-ra-ya of Zoung-doo when the pagoda was 
first built was again measured and re-granted, having been, it is to 
sumed, taken by carnaUy-minded persons when the true religion lac od . 
The chronicle then skips 900 years, and brings us to what may be called the 
historical period. In the year 1116 of Gaudainas GjaA.B. o73, llia- 
ma-la and Vee-ma-la foundedthe city and kingdom of Han-tha-wad-c ee, 
of which Tha-ma-la was the first sovereign. He found the Shwe-hmaw-daw 
still in existence and he repaired it, added four cubits to its height, put a 
new htee on it and dedicated 25 families to its service. His successor, his 
brother. Wee-ma-la, added five cubits, making it 59 cubits high,_regilt it, 
gave it a new htee and dedicated five more families to its service. Mis 
nephew Ka-tha-koom-ma-ra, who succeeded him on the thrope,^ a 
height of the pagoda to 64 cubits. The next addition was made m 619 
by A-rien-da-koom-ma, who, as the htee was inclining to the north, dii€^ted 
his chief noble Thoo-ra-thee-dee to repair the structure. This was 
and the height increased to 73 cubits, and 47 more families were dedicated 
to its perpetual service. During his^son's reign the htee and the upper por- 
tion of the building having been much damaged by a storm, it was repaired, 
raised to 76 cubits, and presented with a new jewelled htee. Some 17 years 
later king Gien-da-ra-za added five cubits, making it 81 cubits high, and 
dedicated three more families to it. Successive sovereigns repaired, added 
to and regilt the edifice until in the reigii of Tha-maing-daw-rwot-ka-lie, 
probably a descendant of the Martaban race of kings, it attained its present 
height of 324 feet. The two most noteworthy ■ statements in the chronicle 
are that A-noo-ma-ra-za, the twelfth king of the original dynasty, in 
about 1209 A.D. obtained from Thee-ree-dham-ma-thaw-ka, the king of 
Tha-htoon, a holy tooth relic which he enshrined in the pagoda and that 
king Dham-ma-ze-dee, who came to the throne in 1502, received from 
the king of Ceylon a present of 100,000 paving stones, 50,000 of which 
were used in paving the court or upper terrace. Towards the end of the 
18th century the Burman king Bhodaw Bhoora came down to Pegu and 
the building was again thoroughly repaired but no addition was made to 
its height. The htee or umbrella, which was SOg- feet high and 46 feet in 
circumference, was re-gilt at the same time. 

During the second Burmese war of 1852-53 the platform was the 
scene of some sharp fighting. In June 1852 the town was taken by 
the British but as no troops could be spared it was abandoned and was 
re-occupied by the Burmese. In November of the same year it was again 
attacked and taken, but not without some loss, and a small garrison of 400 
infantry, two guns, and a detachment of artillery and sappers and miners 
left in charge. The Burmese commenced their attacks within two days of 
the withdrawal of the rest of the force and from the 5th to the 14th December 
closely invested the pagoda, the difficulty of the defence being increased 
by the necessity of protecting some thousand Talaing women children 
who, whilst their male relations were obliged to fight against us in the 
enemy’s ranks, came^in to us for protection from their rulers, the Burmese. 
The first attempt made to relieve Pegu failed, and it was only when a strong 
force under General Godwin, the Gommander-in-Chief, approached from 
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Eangoon that the Burmese retired towards Shwe-gye'ng. EeboUion broke out 
in Upper Burma on the 17th December and most of the Burmese troops 
were re-ealled to the capital, and from ■ that time the garrison remained 
unmolested until withdrawn after the annexation. 

SHWE-HHAW-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Be La-maing town- 
ship, Amherst district, on the head-waters of the Mebg-hla, a tributary 
from the north-east of the river Ee. Mountainous and covered with forest 
it is but thinly populated ■ by Kareng and sparsely cultivated. Man-oung 
is now joined to it. In 1876-77 the population was 343, the land revenue 
Es. 90 and the capitation tax Es. 370. 

SHWE-KHAEOO-TOUK (Shining shell). — A pagoda oh the hills above 
Kama in the Kama township of the Thayet district, said to have been built 
by Thoo-pa-gnya-na-ga-ra-tshien-na, a fugitive sovereign of Prome. 

SHWE-KHYODKG-BYENG-iEK-YA.— A revenue circle on the left 
• bank of the Sandoway river below Sandowayi The larger portion of its 
culturable area is under cultiva|ion. Eice and tobacco are the' principal 
products. In 1876-77 the j)opulation, compdsed mainly of Arakanese, was 
1,369, the land revenue Es. 2,338, the capitation tax Es. 1,132 and the 
gross revenue Es. 6,9(58. . 

SHWE-KOO. — A pagoda in Martaban built in 1785 by Moung 
Pa-thee, the governor, by order of Bhodaw Bhoora, then reigning m Burma, 
who, having been born oh a Monday, ordered that pagodas to be called 
‘ golden caverns ’ (Shwe-koo), the sign of the day, should be erected in 
various parts of his dominions. 

SHWE-KOO. — A pagoda in the town of Tavoy, 50 feet high and 147 
feet in circumference at the base, built by order of Bhodaw Bhoora, king of 
Burma, who reigned from 1781 to 1819. . 

SHWE-KYWON. — A small island about two square miles in- extent 
forming a revenue circle in the Western township of the Tavoy district, with 
morft than two-thirds under cultivation. The principal imoducts are rice 
and the dhanee palm. In 1876-77 the population was 398, the land revenue 
Es. 4,784, the capitation tax Es. 340 and the gross revenue Es. 5,362. 

SHWE-LAY. — A township in the Pr'ome district extending along the 
western slopes of the Pegu Eoma from the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district 
and the Poungday township northwards to the •Thayet district, having the 
Ma-ha-tha-man township to the west. It includes the old Shwe-lay, Ewa- 
bien and Myo-doung townships. The whole of the country is exceedingly hilly 
except in the South-west, and is covered with valuable timber amongst which 
teak holds a prominent place, there is but little rice cultivation even in the 
low country, but cotton and the mulberry plant are grown on the hdls. 
The principal streams are the North and South ISfe-weng and the Teng-gyee, 
a tributary of the latter and in the south the Shwe-lay, called further 
westward the Wai-^ee and the Wek-poot. These streams are not navigable 
in this to-wnship but they and their feeders drain a country of great richness 
in timber which has been considerably worked. The prindipal trees found 
are Acacia catechu, Odina wodier, Pentaptera, Spmulia acuminata, Nauclea 
parvijhra, Xylia dolabrifarmis, Teetona grandis,, Caveya arhored, Terminalia 
macrocarpa, Shorea robusta and several others of which Hopea odoraia and 
Pterocarpus indieus- only need be noticed. 
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The township contains 14 revenue circles hut no large villages. The 
Extra Assistant Commissioner resides and holds his court at Pouk-khomig, 
a small village on the little stream ot that namcj a tributary of the South 
Na-weng. In 1876-77 the population was 21,963, the land revenue 
Es, 10,465, the capitation tax E^. 15,997 and the gross revenue Es. 
■ 38,482. 

SIIWE-LAY.— A river in the Prome district, Pegu division. Eisiiig in 
the western slopes of the Ko-dek spur of the Pegu Eoma some five miles 
from the main range and flowing in a south-westerly direction it drains 
' the valley lying between the Nee-pa-tshe and Pan-doung spims in the 
Shwe-lay townsliip and, traversing the centre of the great plain coiintry 
which lies between the Eoma mountains on the’ east and the Promo hills 
on the west, falls into the Myit-ma-kha a little to the north of the village of 
Keng-than. Prom its source to abo«at the village’ of Pouk-taw, it is 
called the Sh’U'e-lfi.y. Its affluents here are of no groat importance 
being merely mountain torrents rushing^.down from teak-covered hills. 
Prom Pouk-taw onwards it* is called the Wai-gyee till it neai’s the 
village of Wek-poot (where it is crossed by an iron bridge canying the main 
road from Eangcon to the frontier) the njime of -u’hich it assumes and 
retains till it falls into the Myit-ma-kha as the Khyoon-khyoon-gya. 
During the rains boats, of 500 bushels bui’den can ascend the river as 
far as Tha-bye-poung-gyee, some miles above ■ Wek-poot. In the plains 
north-west of Poung-day its course is choked with sand and rubbish 
brought do-wn from the forests : above this obstruction it is 100 feet wide 
and 20 feet deep. Below, it no longer runs in one channel, but by numer- 
ous anastomosing streams is coilneeted with the Myit-ma-kha and with 
the Kyat (or Toung-gnoo) on the south. The main channel near Wek-poot 
is only 40 feet •wide and three feet deep in the dry season. Tjipping a rich 
teak country several more or less successful endeavours have been made 
to facilitate the removal of the felled logs to the Irrawaddy and, to %void 
the great obstruction in the Poung-day plains, a natural channel was 
improved by'the Porest Department in 1860. But as each year the 
rains in the hills suddenly fill the river and send it rushing down swollen 
by the torrents which join it with the forest debris which during the 
dry weather has rolled into their beds down the steep hill-sides between 
which they dash, new obstructions are formed and the foaming water, 
checked and dammed up by the accumulated sand and decayed timber 
which it has itself breught do-wn, in a few hours bursts the banks and finds 
its way onward generally in old channels, but sometimes in new ones which 
it cuts in the soft soil of the plain over which it sjAeads. 

8HWE-LOUNG. — A*township in the Thoon-khwa district, extending 
northwards from the ^eacoast for nearly 100 miles between the Pya-ma- 
law- and the Irrawaddy, the former separating it from the Bassein district. 
In the north the country forms a large plain covered with scrub forest ; 

. south of Shwe-lbung there is some rice cultivation but the lower part 
. of the township consists of low uncultivated land cut up into islands 
by numero&s anastomosing -tidal creeks thickly fringed with . Ka-na-tso 
, pndian Soondree, Heritiera minor) and Lamoo {Sonneratia acida), and 
' in many parts producing nothing but mangrove {Brii'gmera rheedii). In the 
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south these creeks tire dotted here and • there ■ with temporary fishing 
villages consisting of a few huts only the inhabitants of which, when the 
season is over, retire north to the permanent villages situated on higher- 
land, such as Wai-gyee Zayat, Shwe-loung, Taw-ka-noo, Wa-klmy-ma and 
Lan-tha-maing. The approximate area of the township, exclusive of the 
rivers and creeks is 1,124 square miles. It is divided into six revenue circles. 
In 187C'77 the 'population was 34,715, the land revenue Es. 58,017, the 
capitation tax Es. 36,802 and the gross revenue Es. 120,900. 

SHWB-LOUNCI. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Tsan-rwe township of the Henzada (Tharawaddy) district on the west bank 
of the Myit-ma-kha. In 1877 it had 920 inhabitants. 

SHWE-LOUNG-. — A town in the Thoon-khwa district in 16"^ 44' 30' N. 
and 96° 23' 30" E. on the bank of the Irrawaddy at the spot where the 
Pya-ma-law channel branches off N. E. W., the head-quarters of the town- 
ship of the same name, the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
which resides and holds his court here. The inhabitanta are largely 
engaged in trade with ' Eangoon and Bassein and many are occupied 
in the fisheries. A strong police force is quartered in the town. 

SHWE-LOUNG. — A revenue circle in the north-west portion of the 
Tsan-rwe township of the 'Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, east of the 
Irrawaddy, lying on both banks , of the Myit-ma-kha or Hlaing -river, and 
containing but little cultivation. In 1876-77 the population was 4,266, 
the land revenue Es. 1,022, the capitation tax Es. 4,177 and 'the gross 
revenue Es. 10,250. . 

• SHWE-LOUNG. — A small revenue circle in the Prome district, a short 
distance below Pa-doung, close to to the bank of the Irrawaddy. In 1876-77 
the population was 166; the land revenue Es. 131, the capitation tax Es. 182 
and the gross revenue Es. 488. • . ■ 

.SHWE-MO-BOON. — A pagoda art Mye-dai said to have been erected 
by Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa and Tso-la-tham'-ba-wa, the founders of the old 
Prome kingdom. . 

SHWE-MOOT-TAW.— A pagoda near the to-wn of Za-fiia in the Ka-ma 
township of the Thayet district, standing out conspicuously amongst the 
group which crowns the hills smrroundmg that town. The legend regardmg 
it is the same as that eonnected. with the pagoda of the same name near 
Thayetmyo. ’ It is one of those of which there' are no less than ten’ in the 
Thayet district alone whose name is derived from the tradition that they, 
erected by the order of Asoka, had all to be completed when the moon was 
emerging from an eclipse; hence the designation • which means “the 
release of the moon from an eclipse”. ' , , 

SHWE -MOOT-TAW. — A pagoda just below the town of Thayetmyo in 
the Thayet township of the Thayet district. The legend regarding its 
erection in the same as that of the Shwe-moot-taw at Ka-ma mentioned 
above. . • ^ 

SHWE-MYA-OO-SHOUNG. (Emerald ham-knot). — A small pagoda 
in the Meng-doou township of the Thayet district, which was built so 
lately as 1833 by a governor of Meng-doon. 
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SIIWB-MYA-TIIIEN-DAN (Emerald worth a hundred thousand).— A . 

2 )agoda m the Mye-dai township of the Thayet district, so called from 
the tradition that lung Nara-pad-dee-tsee-thoo, cimt .1107, _ found an 
emerald of that value in a neighbouring creek which he deposited in the . 
pagoda. 

• SHWE-MYBNG-DENG. — A pagoda in the Ka-ma township of the 

Thayet district, forming one of ihe group on the hills siuTounding Ka-m.a. Its 
, name, which means “ conspicuous”, is derived from its position. It is said 
■ to date from the time of Thoo-pa-^ya-na-ga-ra-tshien-na (q'rm 100 A.l).) 
a fugitive king of Prome who, during his flight northwards, remained some 
time at Ka-iia. As subsequently it was found that the desires of many who 
visited this shrine were answered, it received the second name of Shwe-tsoo- 
tdung-byee or “ prayers fulfilled”. 

SHWE-MYEflG-DENG. — ^A revenue circle in the northern portion of 
the Bassein township in the district of the same name, with an area of 
about 21 sqEare miles, extending along the left bank of the Bassein river 
' fx’om Bassein to the Da-ga. The country hero assuiAes ah undulating form ; 
along the bank of the Bassein river it is suitable for rice cultivation but ■ 
in the centre the undulation is more marked and the ground is thickly 
wooded : to the east the land is low and open but not well fitted for cultiva- 
tion. The inhabitants arc principally cultivators, fishermen, boatmen and 
coolies. There.is a good eaid road from Shwe-myeng-deng to Bassein and 
to other parts of the circle. In 18715-77 the population was 3,224, the land- 
revenue Es. 3,176, the capitation tax Es. 3,200 and the gross revenue 
Es. 6,589. ■ . 

SHWE-MYO-DOON. — ^A pagoda in Mye-dai said to have been erected 
. by Ma-ha-tham-ba-wa and Tsoo-la-tham-ba-wa, the founders of the old 
« Prome kingdom. • ' , 

SHWE-NAN-PAING (Possessor, of a palace). — ^A pagoda on’ the 
hills jjegr Ka-ma on the right bank of the Irrawaddy in the Karma townghip 
of the Thayet district, said to have been built by Thoo-pa-gnya-na-ga- 
ra-tshien-na when a fugitive from Prome in the hope that the meritorious 
work would assist him in regaining possession of his throne. 

_SHWE-NAT-TOUNG. — ^A pagoda in the Prome district about 16 
miles south of the town of Prome. It is supposed to have been built during 
the reign ofDwot-ta-boung, the founder of Prome, by queen Tsaii-da-de-wee. 

^ According to the tradition in one of her journeys she came to the Nat-toung 
hill and was hoformed by the people that on it was placed the image of 
their tutelary Nat, whence it derived its name of Nat-toung or hill of the Nat. 
Queen Tsan-da-de-wee determined on btdlding a pagoda on this hill and 
obtaining frojn her husband twef of the six relics of Gaudamdi which he had 
. ■ miraculously received and from some Eahanda one hundred and forty 
' more she enclosed them in a gold box set with jewels ; this she placed in a 
■ ■ ■ siiver box, and the ’silver box in another, golden one. These boxes with 
their Aontents she enshrined in the pagoda, 22^ feet high, which she built 
on Nat-tdUng. On the completion of the work king Dwot-ta-boung con- 
secrated tdie whole space 'round it on which its shadow fell between sun- 
rise, and sunset and directed that a grand festival should be held there 
annually qp. th^ full moon of the month of Tahoung (about March). When 
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Tlioe-ha-thoo, son of. Taroop-pje-^meng king of Pagan, became king of 
Prome lie repaired the pagoda and raised its height to 66 feet* About 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Ta-beng-shwe-htee, Idngt of Tonn- 
ngoo, who had conquered Prome, added to the pagoda and increased its 
height. Many years later it was again repaired by public subscriptions 
collected by a Hpoongyee of the village of Kyeethai named La-ba-ra-wa. 
The building, profusely gill and shining in the sun, stands out conspicu- 
ously on the first hill of a low range overhanging the Sliwe-nat-toung 
plain, and has in a line behind it the Nga-tsoo, Pan-bhyoo, Hpo-lay, 
Hpo-myat, Hpo-tha-bho and Theng-gan pagodas. 

The annual festival is still kept up, and in the month of Tahoung some 
twenty thousand people assemble, living for eight days in temporary sheds 
erected in the iilain, occupying their time in w’-orshipping at the pagoda, in 
buying and selling, and in attending theatrical represent^itions and wrestling 
matches. . ^ • 

SHWE-THEK’-LWOT.— A pagoda in the towm of Thayet in the Thayet 
district. The name bding mter]3retecl signifies ‘‘ Gojden life preserved”. 
It w^as erected by Meng-gyee-tswa-tsaw-kai, the second king of ^ the Ava 
dynasty, about 1373 A. D. as a thank-oifering for the preservation of his 
life when he, as a child, w^as taken captive in Thayetmyo by the king of 
Arakan. This i)agoda is still kep^t in good repair and is remarkable for 
being one of the most southern hollow pagodas : in Upper Burma erections of 
this kind are numerous but in the lower count:^ the great . majority of the 
pagodas are of the solid bell-shaped pattern. 

SHWE-TSEE-GOON,— A pagoda close to Ea-ma in the Ka-ma town- 
ship of the Thayet district, said to have been’ built circa 100 A. D. by the 
Prome sovereign Thoo-pa-gnya-na-ga-ra-tshien-na during his fight north- 
wards. 

SHWE-T SHAN -DAW. — A pagoda near Twan-te in the Eangoon dis- 
tirict of the Pegu division, more venerated by the Talaing than even the 
great Shwe Dagon of Eangoon. According to its sacred history it was 
erected in 577 B. C. by Thamien-htaw-byeen-ran, the then king of Kha-beng, 
iiQw a small village near Twan-te, Oind his wife Mien-da-de-w’-ee as a shrine 
for three of Gaudama’s hairs given by him to three holy pilgrims from 
Ceylon, named Thoo-ma-na-hte, Tiek-kha-byeen-gnya and Tha-ga-ra- 
byeen-gnya on the occasion of their visiting him whilst he was tarrying in 
the Zeng-gyaik hills. The sage directed them to deposit these hairs onihe 
Me-roo-da hill, as this was the sppt on whioh he had twice closed his previous 
existence, — dice when an elephant and once when a Thameng ( a kind of 
deer). After some' difficulty this hill, which is that on which the pagoda 
now stands, was found and his commands obeyed. Subsequently, ih 638 B.C., 
four more holy hairs were enshrined in the pagoda by king Thamien-htaw- 
byeen-gnya-kan-de and a hermit named Gyee-ree-ren-ga who had brought 
them from Tha-htopn where they were in the possession of king Thee-ree- 
dham-ma-thaw-ka (not to be confounded with the great Athawka of Patali- 
I)ot), in obedience to the command of Gaudama given to his favorite disciple 
Ananda' before his attainment of Nfekbah. 

Near the Shwe-tshan-daAV is a grove of Thwot-ta-bat trees (Sapodilla 
plmi) seven in number, the only one existing* in Pegu. The trees were cut. 
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flown it is said by orders of the Taking rulers, when the Burinans conquered 
their counti'y because the produce was a royal fruit to bo eaten by none but 
the monarch and the present trees are the shoots of the old stumps- . 

SHWB-T SHAN -DAW. — The large pagoda in the town of Prome. It 
is situated about half a mile from the bank of^ the river and its naino 
to quarter of tlie town. The hill on 'which it stainls is callecl ilioo-clat- 
tha-na and is 188 high. The pagoda, which is gilt all over, is nearly 
square at the base. The gilt iron net-work htee or conical top is at its 
base ten feet in diameter. The pagoda itself is solid without any cavity 
and is now. about 180 feet high, and covers an area ol ll,0io square 
feet. It is surrounded by 83 small gilt niches called Ze-deo-;ian, 
each containg an image of Gaudama. These, which unite at their bases, 
form a continuous wall round the pagoda leaving a narrow passage between 
it and them, the entrance to which, through a low narrow doonvay with a 
wooden door, is on the east side. There are. four approaches to the plat- 
form on which the pagoda stands, consisting of flights of about 100 brick 
steps, one facing each cardinal qioint of the compass. Tw o ot them only, 
the northern and the western, are covered w'ith an elaborately carvecl root 
supported on massive teak posts partly gilt and qiartly jiainted veiinillion. 

The platform itself is neatly paved with slabs of stone and air_round 
its outer edge is a continuous series ot carved w'ooden houses containing, in 
some cases standing in some recumbent, figures of Gaudama, and between 
these and the pagoda are Ta-khwon-daing or sacred posts surmounted by a 
■ Karawaik and with a streamer floating from a point just below the figure of 
the bird. Besides these there, are some 12 or 13 bells, hanging to massive 
wooden cross-bars supported on posts five or six feet high, which are struck 
with deers’ antlers by those who 'come to worship. The largest of these 
bells measures about ten feet in circumference. 

The pagoda is supposed’ to have been first erected by two brothers, 
Ee-zee-ka and Pa-lee-ka.' According to the tradition Gaudama, when travel- 
ling, arrived near Prome, and whilst walking about on an island named 
Zeng-yan was accosted by a naga or dragon who begged for some sacred 
hairs that he might enshrine- them in a pagoda. This request Gaudama 
refused saying that the glory of building a pagoda to contain his relies 
must be reserved for two brothers, Ee-zee-ka and Pa-lee-ka, who had gone 
on a trading expedition to Thoo-woon-na-bhoo-mee (Tha-btoon). The Naga 
then presented to Gaudama an emerald box praying that, as he might not 
receive the sacred hairs, he might at least contribute the receptacle in which ■ 
they Would be placed. Accepting the box.Gaudanla placed in it the relics 


boos where it shone like’ fire. Shortly afterwards Eo-zee-ka and Pa-lee-ka 
■; .. -arrived and anchoring at the spot- went ashore and discoverd the relics. 

' / ! ; , There is now a small village at this spot about 15 miles from Promo 

called Mya-rwa or “Emerald village”. The relics were brought on hoard 
and after some discussion it was determined that three pagodas should be 
built, one on the spot where the emerald box was found, and which was 
named Mya-bhoora or Emerald pagoda, and two on the hank exactly 
op'pbsite the bows and the stern of the vessel, which were ‘called Oo-bhoora 
or “ Ship’s |tem pagoda ” and Pai-bhoora or “ Ship’s stern pagoda ” res- 
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' of which, aubs'tantially built of earth and laterite, are still standing. 
Acscording to the Burmese' tradition it.“was founded in 587 B.C. by Ze-ya- 
' tfc-na, who named it Pa-da, about 50 years later changed to Than-lyeng 
• .after Than-lyeng whp dethroned A-rien-da-ra-za, son of Zo-ya-the-na, and 
married his daughter. Little or nothing is kfliown of ,thc town from that 
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E. Lon". Its extreme length is 17 miles and its greatest breadth, at its 
northern end, about six miles. Its highest peak is to the south, almost due 
west of Bofce’s point on, the main land, in 10 41 N._ Lat. ^ It is _tho 

fcivouritc r0sting-plciC6 of tlio Solniig Bi tribo inliSibitiiig tliG Oircliipo- 

iago. ■ ■ ' . 

STEIAM.— More correctly called Than-lyeng, a sub-division of the 
Eangoon district composed of the Than-lyeng township south of the Pe^ 
river and east of the Hlaing or Eangoon river and the An-gyee township 
ocenpying the whole of the lower portion of the district west bf the Hlaiiig 
from the Pan-hl»ing to the sea. The head-quarters are at Kyouk-tan on 
the Hmaw-won in the Syriam township. 

SY RIA M. — A township in the sub-division of the same name, hgunded 
■on the west by the Eangoon river, on the north by the Pep river, on the 
east by the Pegu township and on the south by the Bay of Bengal. It is 
divided into ten revenue circles and in 1877 had a population of 66,141 
souls. In that year the land revenue was Es. 854,995, the capitation tax 
Es. 67,698 and the gross revenue Es. 442,113. The head-quarters are at ' 
Syriam. • . 

SYEIAM.— More correctly called Than-lyeng. _ A town in the Eangoon 
district of the Pegu division situated in 16° 45' 30' N. Lat. and 96° 19' E. 
Long : the head-quarter station of a township of the same name. It is 
on the left bank of the Pegu river about three miles from its mouth, on the 
northern extremity of the Than-lyeng Koon-dan. The present town, with 
its adjacent hamlets or. suburbs of Ka-thit-taw-rwa, KEn-tsoung-rwa and . 

. Eareng-zoo, contains a population of 1,733 souls of Taking, Burman, 
Kareng, Mussulman and Shan race. The Ka-thit-tp suburb is inhabited 
entirely by Mussulmans, descendants of the Indian Mahomedahs who 
resided here when the Portuguese factory flourished. Although they 
have received a considerable infusion of Burmese* and Taking blood 
yet they still adhere to their distinctive dress, customs and religion, but 
in language and everything else are thoroughly Burmanised : they now 
inteimarry chiefly -amon^ themselves, and are, consequently, decidedly 
•inferior to the Burmese m physique and apearance. They have two 
small wooden mosques in tile village and behind the -town, pd they point 
out the ruins of a considerable masonry building which veas, they pay, 
the “ Eetya ” (Eedgarh) of their ancestors. They are now chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and form the major portion of the cultivating 
population of the place. The Kan-tsonng submh is on the opposite or 
wesiern side of the town and is inhabited' by Shan who are engaged chiefly 
in garden cultivation. The Kareng-zoo suburb, also called Koon-dan-rwa, 
is about a mile and a half behind the town and occupied by Talaii^g and 
. Kareng engaged in rice and garden cultivation. 

The town of Than-lyeng, better known to Europeans "by the name of 



* Ace<mlui<i; to Vuloutyn ; but Dalrymple stnte« tliat botli Jiltiglisli and Dutch wavu r 
some yoiu'fj oaj'licr. ; , * 
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time imtil the commencement of tlie 17tli eentxiry. Towards tlii' close of 
the previous centiury the king of Arakan, taking advantage of the quarrels 
between the kings of Toung-ngoo, Ava, And Pegu, and_ the destruction of 
the monarchy of the last by the first, took possession of Pegu aided by tlic 
Portuguese under Philip de Brito y. Nicote, to whom, in reward for their 
services, he gave the town of Than-lyeng, which they repaircid and fortified. 
In a short time, however, the king of Arakan found reason to rogi-ct his 
liberality and ft)rmed an* alliance with the king of Toung-ngoo for tho 
irarposc of driving out the Portuguese, but the attack on_ the town failed 
and the enterprize was abandoned. Some years later, in 1613, Than- 
lyeng was besieged and taken by the king of Ava, Nicoto impaled alive 
and ail tho Portuguese whose lives were spared sent as slaves to the 
capital, where some traces of them exist to this day in a race of pcoide 
with light colom-ed hair and eyes. 

In 1631 the Dutch were allowed to establish ,a factory at Than- 
lyeng which they retained till 1677.*' The date of the establishment 
of the English factory is not known. In 1698, however, it was re-established 
and Mr. Bowyear placed .in- charge of it by the Government of Madras. 
In 1740 the Pegnans expelled the Burmese and captured Than-lyoug 
without, however, injuring or molesting the English and othcf foreigners 
residing there. In 1743 the Burmese I’etook the town, hut hold it for three 
days only, when the Talaiiigs returned, drove out the Burmese, and having 
strong and not altogether unwarranted suspicions of duidieity on the part 
of Mr. Smart, then in charge of the factory, burnt it to the ground, and 
this together with the unsettled state of affairs induced Mr. Smart to rotm? 

' from the country with the whole establishment. Nothing now i-emains of 
these once flourishing Portuguese, Dutch and English factories but sub- 
stantial ruins of the old church, some tombs of masonry ahd the foundations 
of a few masonry houses. The tombs all shew signs of having been dug 
into : this was done before the occupation of Pegu by the British, by order 
of the Myo-ook or Burmese petty governor, in tho expectation of 'finding 
treasure. The ruins of the church stand on an elevated ridge just dutsido 
the old town walls and give gyidenee of the groat strength and solidity 
with which it must originally have been built. It was erected in 1749-50 
by Monseigneur Nerini, the second Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu 
and a member, of the Bamabite mission which laboured in this, country 
during the_ last century. The following account of its erection is taken 
from the life of one of these missionaries, Monsei^cur G. M. JL’ercoto, 
missionary to the kingdoms of Ava and Pegn {ind Bishop of Massulis ; — 
“He,” Dom Nerini, “ was received with favour by the king of Pegu to 'whom 
“he made hiip-self useful by his skill in astronomy, foretelling eclipses and 
“ so forth, and .he ultimately received permission to erect a church of 
“ masonry at Syriam. The funds for building the church were found l)y a 
“good Armenian merchant, and the buildiiig was dosigued by .Fatlua'* 
“ Nerini. So well did he succeed that the church when linislmil was the. 

“ admiration not only of the country hut even of the foreigners who ciftiu! 
“ to the place. In plan it consisted of a single navti ornamented willi 
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“ arches and columns both inside and out. Its dimensions were as follows : 
“length 81, breadth 31 and height 40 French feet. It was intended 
“ to have had a domed roof, but the arrival of the Coromandel Avorlmien 
“ who were sent foi>to construct it was prevented by the war which arose, 
“ and the roof was, therefore, completed in another style. The ’ftrhole 
“ building was a marvel. to the.'Peguans, but what they more especially 
■ “ admired was'a spiral .staircase ^ing up inside the tower. The following 
inscription was placed inside the chm'oh * 

.. ' “D. 0. M.. ' . 

. ■ ' , “ An. fidem. Peopaganduh. 

“ CLEBioh Eegulaeis. Sanc'ti. PaullL ■ . 

“Nicolaus, de Aguilae. Nationi. Aemenus. ' , ■ . 

“ Maeg-aeita. Gonjux. 

. ■ “ IEdificabant. . 

. , ‘ “ Anno Domini GIOiOCCL.” ■ , 

No trace of this inscription now remains : the roof and west wall have 
fallen in!as weU as other parts of the building, but the place wheip the 
spu-al staircase was with the marks of the steps, the north and soutlj walls 
and the eastern end, are stih standmg. Father Luigi Galli, in his history of 
Christianity in Bhrma, tells us that-r- ■ ' 

“ Hardly was the labour of constructing the church ended when Father 
“ Nerini took in hand the building of a .roomy house .as a parochial 
“residence- for ‘the bishop and' the missionaries shortly expected from 
“ Italy, as wel as a dwelling-place for a number of Talaing children given 
/‘by -their parents to the mission. The dwelling thus constructed had, 
‘ “ when finished, two halls, eight rooms, and -two verandahs. For symmetry 
there was a wing, ‘the rooms m the lower floor of which were used as 
“ store-housesj one for a kitchen and another for ■ a bath-^room excepted. 
- “'Above was the dormitoiw and the school-house, which had at the time 
‘ ‘- 40 pupils on the roUs. % the side of the church, and within the spacious 
“ mission grant, another dwelling was erected for abandoned infants who 
“ were placed under the charge of matroflly'dames to be brought up in 
“ piety, religion and industry. These various structures gave the place 
“ an aspect of a little village, but were not, however, constructed -without 
“ cost as about 5,000 Eoman seudi had to be expended in the erections. 
“ The major part of this stun was received from a wealthy .and well dis- 
“ posed Armenian merchant named Nicolas de Aguilar, principally . in 
“•whose honour the marble tablet (alluded to above) was erected.” 

The mission was established in 1722, and 'remained uumolcstod tHl 
the war between the Peguans and the Burmese which, resulted in the 
destruction of the factories and the temporary supremacy of the Tabling 
^kingdom, when Monsignor Gaiizia was kUied, but Father Nerini,- as wo 
have seen, was spared and- taken into favom- by the Peguan king and was 
evintilally, in 1754, raised to the apostolic -vicariate and niado Bishop of 
; Orienza. -The flourishing days of the mission after this were of but short 
, duration. In 1756 the bishop was murdered by the Burman sovereign 
Moung-bhoora, 'then besieging Than-lyeng,', because he suspected him of 
, having sent for a ®ench, ship which entered the iriver with the intention 
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of assisting the Pegiians. From that time till 1760 the mission remained 
destitute, and was. then re-established in Eangoon, Than-lyeng or Syriam 
being abandoned. ‘ ’ 

The Myo-ook during the first' war in 1824-25 was Moiing^Tsat whose 
sister was married to king Bhadoon-ineng,* fourth son of *Aloimg-bhoora ; 
after the capture of Eangoon by the British troops he collected a consider- 
able force and* commenced fortifying the town# and erecting works to 
command the entrance to the xiyer. , On the 4th August 1824 a force of 
about 6D0 men drawn from H. M’s. 4JLst lleginieni, the Madras European 
Infantry Eegimenf and the .12th M. N. I., under Brigadier Smelt, 
was sent to dislodge him. The Burmese force was found posted within 
the w^alls of , the old Portuguese factory, the defences of which had been 
strengthened with palisades. The storming party was received by a sharp 
fire, but the enemy evacuated the place before the escalade, and wpp 
pursued by a detachment under ’‘Colonel Kelly. The British did not retain 
possession of the town, and this was occupied in Deeember'by a portion of 
the grand Btmnese army which had been investing, Eangoon. On *the 
cofamander-in -chief determining to commence his onward ma 3 ;ch to Prome 
* he 'detached a force under Colonel Elrington wdiich, on the lltli February^ 
1825, drove out the enemy and re-occupied .Than-lyeng. After the con-* 
elusion of the war the Taking,* finding that -we did not intend retaining 
possession of the valleys ’ of the Irrawaddy and Tsit-t.oung and mipellcd 
’ by their long-standing hatred of their Burmese conquerors • and by a 
^ natural fear that, having deserted to the British on every possible occasion 
and rendered them every assistance, their former masters w-ould, on tjieir 
return, notwithstanding the sixth article of the treaty of peace signed at 
Yandaboo, harrass and injure them to the utmost extent of their powelt, 
determined on taking advantage of the -weakened state of the Burman 
empire and on attempting to ^*egain possession of their ancient kingdom. 
The leader of the movement w^as Moung-Tsat, the Myo-ook of Than-lyeng, 
who assumed the title of king. • The Talaiiig w’-ere joined by the Kareng 
and for some time it w-as doubtful -whether' the Burmesewould.be able 
to' suppress the. rebellion. They made t"wo or three endeavours to obtain 
the assistance of the English which Mr, Crawford, then on his -way ddwn 
from Ava, steadily declined to afford. One word from the English, they 
.said, would induce Moung Tsat to give up the enterprize and retire into 
British territory. Indeed before Mr. Crawford left Eangoon for the capital 
and when the British troops were still in Eangoon the Burmese local 
authorities, who clearly foresaw the rising whiclv afterwards took place aaid 
knew that*Moung Tsat would be the leader, had asked* that the English 
Commissioners should seize him and his friends and followers and hand 
them. over to their tender mercies. TheTalaing, on the other hand, asked 
for no assistance but begged that the British would not intorfero hut would 
^^■stand upright^ and move neither to the right-hand nor to the left.’’ 
After some fighting in and round Eangoon, a force arrived from Ava and 
the Peguans retreated to Than-lyeng, .and in 1827 the leaders including 
Moung Tsat escaped to Tenasserim, » 

xt Burmese war the Tklyo-ook of Than-lyeng l-cpaired 

tim fortmcatioiis of his town and prepared to resist the English, but changed 
his mmei and escaped without firing a shot. 



k • circle intlie Khwa or Southern township of 

the San^way distnct stretching from the coast to the Arakah hills with 

miles, very slightly chlthated, and a 

f 1876-77 the land reTenne was 

Es.'759, the capitation tax Es. 950 andHhe gross revenue Es. 2 SQOt- 
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TA-BENGr-TA-GA.— A village in the Doung-hoon gncle, Ponng-day 
township, Prome district, a few miles east of* the Tliai-goon station on 
the Eangoon and Irrawaddy 'Valley (State) Eailway with 715 inhabitants in 
1877. During the rule of the Burmese government a strong stockade 
existed in the neighbourhood. ■ ’ • 


TA-DA. — S^e Tomg-gnyo river. , ' ■ 

TA-DA. — A village in the A-goon (South) circle, Than-lyeng township, 
EaUgoon district with 889 inhabitan^ts in 1878-79. 

TA-DA-GA-LE. — A. village in the Koon-dan circle, PImaw-bhoe town- 
ship, Eangoon district, with 555 inhabitants in 1878-79^ 


TA-GAY.^A revenue circle in the Gnyoung-doon township of the 
Thoon-kliwa district, 103 square miles in extent, containing, about 6,600 
acres under cultivation and witli large fisheries. In 1876-77 the population 
was 7,611, the land revenue Es. 18,161, the capitation tax Es. 7,473 and 
the gross revenue Es. 27,429. In 1877-78 the land revenue was Es. 13,140, 
the’ capitation tax Es. 8,260, the fishery revenue Es. 13,343 and the popi^a- 
tion 8,246. ' . ’ • 


TA-GNYEK. — A revenue circle in the Mergui district east of Mergui ' 
and lying in the ' west of the valley of the Tenasserim. In 1876-77 the 
population was 2^689, the land revenue- Es. 7,473, the Capitation tax 
Es. 1,585 and the gross revenue Es. 9,058. . • 


TA-GN'SEK KAEEEG. — A revenue circle in'the Mergui district extend- 
ing Southwards from Shan-dwot to tlie east of MeVgni island. In 1876-77 
the population was 1,474, the land revenue Es. 1,193, the capitation tax 
Es. 954 and the gross revenue Es. 2,147. 


TA-GOUNG-NEK. — A revenue circle in the Meng-doon township, 
Thayet district, about 132 square-miles in extent, by far the larger poriion 
of which, over 122 square miles, are wild hilly forest land quite uncultur- 
able. The actually cultivated portion covers an extent of some 1,400 acres, 
learing about 5,000 acres, of eulturable land waiting for cultivators. The 
population is, as regards the whole area, very sparse, numberhig 2,804 souls 
in 1876-77, or not 22 to the square mile. The products are rice, sessamum 
chillies, cotton, cuteh and silk. In 1876-77 the land revenue was Es. l,62o’ 
the capitation tax Es. 1,703 and the gross revenue Es. 3,439. ’ ’ 

■ TAIK-KOO-LA.— A revenue circle in the Tsit-toung sub-division of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, extending south-westwards from near Kyaik-hto to the 
mouth of the Tsit-tdung river. It has an area of about 144 square miles 
of which the northern portion only is cultivated. The s6il is very fertile’ 

^ 1876-77 the population was 
3,920, the land revenue Es. 3,861, the capitation tax Es. 3,582 and the 
^oss revenue Es. 10,293. The principal vfllage is Taing- kaw. 
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TATNG-KA-MAW.— A. revenue circle in the Ee La-maing township of 
the Amherst district which now includes Toung-boon. The principal 
villajges are Tamg-ka-maw and Toung-.boon. In 1876-77 the population 
was *1,573, the land revenue Es. 1^727 and the capitation tax Ea. 1,578. 

TAINO-KA-MAW. — A village in the, circle of the same name in the 
Ee La-nfaihg township of the Amherst district on the seacoast to the south 
of Kaw-dwot. ' In 1877 it had 859 inhabitants. 

• TAING-KAW.— A village in the Taik-koola circle of the Tsit-toung 
sub-division of the Shwe-gy.eng district in the plains, 10-miles south-west of 
Kyaik-hto. In 1877 it had 1,475 inhabitants. 

. TA-KAING.-^A revenue circle .in the Bassein township, Bassein 
district, between the Hpet-rai-gyaw and the Bassein river having an 
approximate area of 20 square miles. The country generally is one vast 
plain which i^ pretty extensively cultivated with rice. It is miuch inter- 
sected by creeks and ’its western boundary, the Hpet-rai-gyaw, is a short 
• passage to Bassein for boats of 200' bushels burden and under. The principal 
village is Kyek-jjoung about two miles east of the Bassein river. In 1876-77 
the population was 1,897, the land revenue Es. 5,161, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,835 and the gross revenue Es. 7,257. 

TA-KHWON-DAING. — A revenue circle in the GydSng Attai’an town- 
ship of the Amherst district occupying the hilly and forest-covered country 
on both banks’ of the Weng-raw river for a considerable distance froln its 
source. It has but little cultivation; The inhabitants are chiefly Kareng 
apd .in* 1876-77 numbered 2,486/ In that year the land revenue was 
Es. 1,228 and the capitation tax Es. 2,690. 


TA-KHWON-DAING. — A tidal creek in the Shwe-lonng townshiji, 
Thoon-khwa district, joining the Da-nwo-n. and the Ee'-tsoo-d'aing. .Its bed 
and hanks are muddy. Its least depth is nine feet and it ifs, therefore, 
navigable by river steamers. ’ ’ • , ’ 

. TA-KOQ-WEE. — A village in the Peung circle of the Martaban town- 
ship, Eangoon district, with 652 inhabitants in 1877-78. 

TA-LAING-GOON. — A' revenue circle in the north-eas.tern angle of the 
Prome district, traversed throughout its Whole length by the North Na-weng. 
The country consists generally of undulating and hilly ground covered 
with dense forest in which Teak (Teetona (jrandis) and Pyeng-ga-do (Xylia 
dolabriformis) abound. The sides of the hills are cleared for cotton cultiva- 
tion, and tobacco, sessamum and vegetables are grown on the banks ot the 
Na-weng. There are no cart roads. A footpath leads from the source of 
the Na-weng across .the Eomh to, the Toung-ngoo district. In 1876-77 the 
population was 2,465, the land revenue Es. 522, the capitation tax Es. 1,522 
and the gross revenue Es. 2,769. 

TA-LAING-TAL— A village in the Thoo-te circle. Central township, 
Sandoway district on the banlr of the Zee-goon near the mouth of the 
Thoo-te. In 1877 it ‘had 853 inhabitants. 


TA-LENG-TSHIEP.-— A village in the Sandoway circle. Central town- 
ship,' Sandoway district, on- the left bank of the Sandoway river one and a 
half miles above Sandoway. In 1877 it had 530 inhabitants. 
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TA-MAN-KHYOUNG.— A village of 566 inhabitants in 1877 in the 
. Kan-nee circle, Nga-poo-taw townsliiij, Bassein district, on the right hank 
of the Than-dwe near its junction with the Bassein river.' Near it id some 
rice land. The inhabitants are, priPcipailly traders, tradesmen, cultivators 
and fishermen. The little trade that it does is mainly in rioo and salted and 
pressed -fish. . , ■ ■ • . ' ■ 

TA-MOOT-jKJOON . — A revenue circle in the Mergui district estehding 
from the Little Tenasserim eastwards to the main range forming the boundary 
between Siam and British Burma. In 1876-77 the' population was 
* 1)472, the land revenue Es. 1,203, the capitation' tax Rs. 1,095 and the 
gross revenue Es. ,2,298. . • 

TA-lIYA.-— A village in the K’an-goo circle, Bonabyoo township, 
Thoon-khwa district, about a mile inland from the Irrawaddy and four 
miles north-west of Donabyoo. In 1878 it had 523 inhabitants. ‘ 

TAN. — A river, in Eamree island wiiqh falls into the sea on the eastern 
coast. About 13 miles up is the town Of Eamree, the ascent by boats taking * 
from three to four hours.- The river for about six- miles up is lined with • 
dense mangrove swanip which gradually gives place to drier ground imtil 
the to'wn is reached. The, anchorage is about half a mile from the mouth 
of the creek, * , ' ’ ' 

^tA-NEE. A village in the Thoon-khwa circle of the to-wnship and 
district of the same name eight miles south of Ma-oo-beng and onpositi 
Thoon-khwa (q.v.). In 1878 it had 1,279 inhabitants. ■ * 

j! Tsvenue circle in the Tenasserim township 

of the Mergui district on the left bank of the Tenasserim river. In 4876-77 
the population was 2,3.78, the land revenue Es. 3,860, the capitation tax- ' 
Es. 1,440 and the gross revenue Rs. 5,300. The .principal Yxllm&s are 
&^north Vest^^ head-quarters of the township, and Maw-toon 16 mileS to 

Oo-ree-toung circle of the Oo-ree-toung 
district, on the western bank of the Koo-Ia-dan and 
south ol the Oo-ree-toung pagoda. The nkme is said to be a corruption pf 
appears to be exceedingly doubtful. In 1877 it had 559 

TAN-LWAI.— A village of 962 inhabitants in 1876-77, nearly all ' 
^akanese on the Tan-lwai river about a mile from its mouth in tS 

Northern township of the Sandbway district. ' . 

■ TAN-EWAL— A nver in the Sandoway district, which it traverses 

- -■ ■- ■ 

iittliB popiiation, ma^y cojnposed of Arabaese, ooltivate four? 

- OM-Wf of th6-»hol“S. 

^ r.ce^« fllo product. In ISTMT the miabfctrnnmbcrcd 
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1,810;. tlie land revenue. was Rs. 3,246, the capitation tax' Es. 1,562 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 4,808. The principal village is Tan-lwai. . . 

TA-PWON.— A town in the Henzada. (Tharrawaddy) district^eaat of 
the Irrawaddy and about four njilea east of the M.yit-ma-klia, in 18'^ 46' 221' 
N, and 95° 49' 7"' B. with a population of 1,800 souls in' 1876-77 who 
are principally rice cultivators, traders and fishermenl From this town a 
good road led northwards to Poung-day in the Prome district across the 
Kan-tha or Toung-gnyo stream over a substantial wooden bridge: the 
Kan-tha has silted up in the centre 'and the water flowed rotind the ends 
the bridge cutting it off h’om the b 9 ,nks : it has in consequence been pulled 
down. The town contains a court-house for the Extra , Assistant Commis- 
sioner, a police-station and an inspection ^bungalow. 

TA-PWON. — A stream which rises in the plains of the Lai-daw circle 
and flows past Ta-pwon to the Myit-m'a-kha. The banks are flAt and 
muddy. Dm’ing the rains it is navigable by large boats from its mouth to 
Ta-pwon, and for smaller boats for some distance higher up, but like most 
of the streams in this part of the country it. is silting up. 

TA-PWON. — The northern township of the Henz.ada (Tharrawaddy) 
district, east of the Irrawaddy, extending from the Pegu'Roma westwards to 
the Irrawaddy and adjoining l?rome on the north. The hilly country pro- 
duces some valuable timber amongst which are considerable quantities of 
teak. It now includes Ta-roop-maw -and is divided into ' 14 circles and- 
covers an area of 678 sqtiare miles. The land revenue in 1877-78 was 
Rs. 60,221, the capitation tax Es. 71*, 231 and the gross revenue Rs. 158,835, 
including Rs. 7,502 local funds. Pn 1877^tho population -warn 78,232. 

TA-PWON MYO-MA. — A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township of 
the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district ; in tlie south it is subject to inunda- 
tion but in the north is well cultivated with rice. In 187j^-77 the population 
was 9,374, the land revenue Es. 6,l49, the capitation taxRs. 8,082 and the 
, 'gross revenue Es. 18,840. It now includes Tha-bye-hla and Oung-bong-tha. 
The principal towi^ and villages are Ta-pwon, Gyo-le-beng, Thit-ta-raf 
Mye-noo, Oung-beng-tha, Htan-ta’-beng and Tha-bye-hla. 

TA-RA-BHA. — A village in the Kywai-loo circle. Northern townshij), 
Sandoway 'district, lying <n. both banks of ‘the Tan-lwai stream about four 
mile's from its mouth.' In 1877 it had 707 inhabitants. 

TA-EA-l^A. — A village in the circle of .the same name in ‘the GyAing 
.Than-lweng township of the Amh'elrst district on the left - bank of the Gyaing 
■ below Sandoway Dham-ma-tha. In 1877 it had 1,617 inhabitants. 

TA-RA-NA. — A re-venue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township of the 
Amherst district on the left bank of the Gyaing. It contains a good deal 
of rice land under cultivation and is inhabited chiefly by Talaing. ' In 
1876-77 the p'opulatioi\ was 8,114, the land revenue .lls. 7,385 and the 
• capitation tax Es, 2,94S. The principal villages are Tah'a-na, Kaw-that 
and I)ham-ma-tha. . , , 

TA-RAW-TAW. — A village in’the Lek-wai (East) circle, Central town- 
ship, Sandoway district,' on the right, bank of the Sandoway ri\-cr a hUlu 
below Saulfloway. In 1877 it had 650 inhabitants. 
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TA-EEE-KA-L\VON.— A revenue circle in , the Gyaing Attaran 
township, Amherst district, occupying an extended stretch of mountainous 
country on the left bank of the. Houng-tha-raw. ' It is sparsely inhabiteil by 
Kareng and very thinly cultivated ; the major portion of its Surface is covered 
by forest. In 1876-77 the population was 506, the land revenue was 
Es. 271 and the capitation tax .was Rs. 562. 

TA-EEE-KA-LWON.— A village in the circle of the same naine in the 
Amherst district* on the west bank.of the Houng-tha-raw not far from the 
mouth of the Ta-ree-ka-hoon stream. In 1877 it had 672 inhabitants. 


TA-EOO.— A sub-tribe of the Pwo family of Kareng residing in, the 
extreme north-east of thS province, called by themselves Koo-hta, by the 
Burmese Bhee-loo “ Ogres”, and by. the Eareng-nee Pa-doung. A portion 
of the clan shave the whole head except two tufts of hair, one over each 
’ templet They are considered to .be a peaceable sept hut yet are notorious 
for their blood feuds amongst themselves and for the slavery which exists 


amongst them : they number about 16,000 souls but it is probable, that 


most of these live beyond the British frontier though the native official 
stationed among the Gai-kho says. not. The women wear short togas, and 
in addition to the brass coils round the neck and below the knee, which 
distinguish some of their neighbours, they have similar coils above the knee. 
The men wear trowsers. 

.t TA-EOOP-HMYAW.— ^A village in the Ta-roop-maw circle, Ta-pwon 
township, Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, about a mile east of the Irra- 
waddy. In 1877 it had 786 inhabitants. 


TA-EOOP-HPT.OO.f— A revopue circle in the Padoung township of the 
'Prome district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,615, the land revenue 
Es. 975, the papitatioh tax Es. 1,825 and the gross revenue Es. 2,930. 

TA^EOOP-MMV-MYOtMA, — ^A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township, 
Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, now including Tweng-byai on the left 
bank of ' the Irrawaddy, and adjoining the Prome district, with but little 
cultivation : towards the east the country is undulatiag and covered with 
Eng (Dipterocarpus tiiberculatm) forest.. In 1876-77 the population was 
6,080, the land revenue was 3,230, the cajutation tax Es. '5,410 and the 
gross revenue Es. 9,520. The principal village .is<??a-roop-hmyaw. 

TA-EOOP-TAW . — k village in the Twan-te circle, Angyee township, 
Eahgoon district, on the* lower ground to the north of the Twan-to Taw-gyee, 
about two miles N.E. from Twan-te. In 1877 it contained a f)Opulatiou . 
of 820 souls, Talaing, Kareng ‘and Shan, most of whom are garden cul- , 
tivators. . 


TA-THEB. a village in the Bha-bhien circle, Hpoung-long township, 
Rangoon district, with 772 inhabitants in 1878-79. . 

. TAYOY.— A river in the Tenasserim division.* The various streams 
which gnite to form, this, river have their sources in the southern slopes 
of the Ma-hlwai spur and in the western slopes of the main range in the 
extreme north of the Tavoy district. Much obstructed by rocks and rapids 
it nas a southerly course, through a narrow valley novffiere more than from 
.t 0 p' tot'4^ mites abro^, 1.20 miles, and, receiving thetwaters of 

■ . ■ . 



numerous small mountain streams, flows past the town of Tavoy, hblow 
which it wulens rapidly and falls into the sea in about 13''’ 32' N. having 
attained a breadth of several miles. It is navigable throughout tho. year 
for boats and small craft for - about 70 miles from its mouth, but owing to 
numerous shoalg and low islands, tlie latter cultivated with rice, dhaneo 
palms and other garden produce, not only is the navigation exceedingly 
intricate but vessels drawing more than seven feet of water cannot proceed 
above Goodridge plains 30 miles below Tavoy and about 15 miles up. The 
tide is felt some way above Tavoy. 

TAVOY. — The head-,quarter town of the district of the same name in 
the Tenasserim division on the Tavoy river about 30 miles from its mouth 
with 13,133 inhabitants in' 1863-64, 14,506 in 1867-68 and 14,705 in 
1877-78. 

The town being situated in the valley of the river its position in regard 
to the surrounding coimtry is low and the north-west and south portion is 
flooded at high tide and swampy during the rains ; the central portion is 
about 12 feet above high water level. It is laid out in straight streets and 
the houses are for the most part built of timber or bamboos and thatched 
with dhanee leaves. To the east and west are ranges of lulls running nearly 
north and south. The surrounding land is under rice cultivation and during 
the season is rendered swampy by the small embankments raised to retain 
the rain water on the fields. It contains court-houses, police-stations, a 
custom-house, post-office, hospital and dispensary, market, school and a 
small and new gaol, besides numerous pagodas, monasteries and zayats or 
rest-houses. The trade is small and of b%t little importaiice, and is carried 
on chiefly with other ports in the province and with tho Btraits Settlements. 
The principal pports are rice, dhanee leafes, jaggery, earthen pots, wood oil, 
timber and fruits, and the principal imports are pihcc-goocls, long cloth, 
turkey red, silk and cotton velvets, iron, crockery, tobacco and dried vego* 
tables such as onions and chillies. In 1877-78 it had a gross municipal 
income of Ks. 10,499. 

The town was founded in 1761 though tho country is noticed much 
earlier and the ruins of some nine cities exist in various parts of the 
district, notably at Old Tavoy or Myo-houng a few miles to tho north. In 
1762 the ruler of the country made overtures to the British to establish a 
factory in or near his new capital. During ‘.the first Burmese war the 
garrison rose against the commander on the appearance of the British at 
the mouth of the river and handed the place over to the English, together 
with the person of the second in command and his family whom they had 
taken prisoner-s. For several years a detachment from Maulmain ■was 
quartered in the town which was gradually weakened and finally withdrawn. 
According to ono tradition the nfime is a corruption of a Siamese word 
meaning “ a landing-place .for rattans,” according to another it was so naitied 
hecauso it was celebrated for its armourers, people coming fi-om a, long 
distance to buy swords {dha a sword and way to buy), according to a, third 
because a 'miraculous sword was once bought hero, and according to a 
fourth it is a Burmese corruption of the Talaing word Ilfn-tniy, silting 
crosscd-legged after the manner of tailors, and the town was tluis called 
because Gaudama was so found by ti^e inhabitants on his visit to the place. 
The last two traditions are the most incredible of the four, if any credit at 
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all is due to any, which is highly improbable. Lat. 14° 5' N,; Long. 
98° 10' E. 

TAVOT.— A district in the Tenasserim division extending along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal from 13° 15' to 15° 11' N., bounded 
on the north by Amherst, from which it is separated by •a range of lulls 
south of the Be river, on the south by Mergui and on the east by the high 
chain of moxmtains ■which forms the boundary between British India and 
Siam. ' Its extreme length is about 150 miles, its breadth at the widest 
part is about 50 miles, and its area 7,200 square miles. Its general aspect 
is that of a long seacoast tract, hilly and densely wooded, enclosed by 
mountains on three sides and open on the west towards the sea. 

The mouth of the Tavoy river affords excellent anchorage for ships 
and vessels can anchor along the coast at all times during the north-east 
monsoon, and during the south-west monsoon do often take secure refuge 
under the lee of the islands which shelter the coast. There are also one 
or two coves, as at Kyek-hlwot and Hmaw-rit, in which vessels might find 
safe anchorage during the south-west monsoon, with three fathoms at low 
water. Hien-tsai basin, towards the north, is a fine harbour with deep 
water but its mouth is obstructed by a bar. 

The principal islands along the coast are the Moscos. These extend 
in a chain from 13° 47'’ to 14° 28' N. and are distant from nine to 13 
miles from the main land with a safe channel inside. Between the southern 
and middle groups, which are the largest and highest, there are safe 
channels; the northern group is composed of straggling islands with 
several rocks above water. • 


There are three mountain ranges, 


main chain on 


Motmtains. extreme east, the Nwa-hla-bo in the centre, and a third 

intervening between the Nwa-hla-bo and the seacoast. 
The main chain, -with a general N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction, rises here occa- 
sionally to a height of 5,000 feet, and throwing off numerous densely-wooded 
spurs offers an almost impassible barrier across which, into Siam, there 
are but three routes and of these the southern or Mai-bhoora is impracti- 
cable for elephants. The northern is by the Htan-doung at the source of 
the May-nam-naw-ey in Lat. 14° 26' 53"; N. Long. 98° 32' E. a Siamese 
river, from Tavoy, fo Kan-boo-ree via Met-ta. The southern route is by 
the Amya pass, 60 miles lower down, which derives its name from a village 
on the Tenasserim river. By this route the time occupied in travelling 
from Tavoy to Bangkok would be as foUows : — 

From Tavoy to Met-ta, by elephants • . , , , 2 days. 

From Met-ta to Amya, down to the Tenasserim river , . 3 „ 

. From Amya to Ban Wangmeuk, through the Amya Pass, 

by Kareng coolies .. 2 „ 

From Wangmeuk to Kan-boo-ree by boat down the 

Tai-pa-ket .* ,, 1 „ 

From Kan-boo-ree to May-khlaung, down the May- 

khlanng river . . . . , , . . 2 „ 

From May-khlaung to Bangkok by boat, through Maha- 

ehai and Hta-cheen ^ , . . . 2 * „ 

Total 12 days. 

. 
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SO common to it ; the second is that Amya cannot be reached by elephants 
from the Tavoy side. Baggage has to be carried across the hills by Kareiig 
coolies and if the baggage is too heavy the northern route by Iltan-douug 
must be taken. By it the time occupied would be : — 


From Tavoy to Met4a, by elephants 
From Met-ta to Htan-doung by elephants up the Kha- 
miet stream . . . . . . ^ 

From Htau-doung to Deuyeik by elephants following 
the May-nam-naw-ey 

From Deuyeik to Wangmeuk by elephants 
From Wangmeuk to Bangkok by boats . . 

Total 


4 j, 

5 

IGJ days. 


The western approach to the Htan-doung pass is very steep. 

Thirty-eight miles south of the Amya pass there is another route across 
the watershed into Siam through the Mai-bhoora pass. The western 
ascent is up the Mai-hhoora river, an affluent of the Tenasserim. The 
distance is short but the journey is a long one owing to the irregular rocky 
condition of the river bed. The descent to the east is down the Mai-bhoorei- 
khyee to Ban Wangmeuk on the Tai-hpa-kek. Brom Tai-hpa-ngay on the 
Mai-bhoora-khyee there is a short cut eastward into the Eat-boo-ree and 
Phayt-cha-hoo-ree district of Siam. This pass is a very diificult one and 
is only used by Kareng. 

Bounding the Tenasserim valley on the west and forming the water- 
shed between the Tavoy and Tenasserim rivers is another range thrown 
off by the main chain in about 14° 42' N. and extending down through the 
district into Mergui to the great westward bend of the Tenasserim river. 
The highest point in this range is Nwa-la-bo, 'a hill about 21 miles N.N.E. 
of Tavoy. The ascent of this mountain ha's been several times made and 
the late Colonel Stevenson thus describes one that he effected some 20 
years ago. 

“ We reached the foot of the range in three marches from Tavoy town 
“ and computed the distance to be about 21 miles. The path mostly running 
“ through thick Jungle is tolerably good throughout bitt crosses water in a 
“ great many places. The ascent was thence accomplished in two stages, 
“ the first occupying two hours and a quarter and following the’direet path, 
“ very steep and rocky across the ridge to the valley of the Tenasserim, the 
“ second running up along the ridge in a general southerly direction to the 
“ summit of the cone. It occupied upwards of six hours. 

“ The first portion of this ascent (the second stage) was not very steep 
“ but the forest was very dense ; in some places the jungle of thorny bamboo 
“ was impervious and delayed us many minutes, once a quarter of g,n hour, 
“ while we cut a passage through but a great portion of the path was a very 
“ clearly defined track of wild animals. As we neared the cone tfte mountain 
“ narrowedintoamerespurwith precipitous walls clothed with dense jungle— 
“ the path here was often not more than a yard in width. The cone itself, 
“ which is the apex of three spurs, rises sharply from, the ridge ; we climbed 
“ about 500 feet — the ascent was extremely arduous. We found its snnim it 
“ to be a table of not more than 40 feet in length by less than half tiiat in 
“ breadth, entirely clothed with stunted trees and dwarf bamboo jungle. On 
“ the north-east the wall of the ridge is a precipice of 2,000 or eveii 2,500 feet. 
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“ At 3-80 (it was in January) tlie thermometer was C5'’ in tlie shade ; at 
“ 6. p. M. 59“ ; at 10-10 it fell to 67 °; at 6 a. m. and until sunrise a few 
'‘minutes afterwards 56°, which was the lowest observed. At 8 a. m., it 
“ reached only 64° in the sun whep shining brightly, nearly corresponding 
“ with the temperature at 3-30 shade of previous day. The view on both 
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‘ and panoramib : no mountain approaching it in height appeared within a 
‘ circle of probably 35 miles ; at that distance the peak of one was visible, 
“ nearly due south, which we supposed to be higher. 

“ It was very obvious that no table-land was to be found on this iddge 
“ or the- spurs from it of more than a few square feet : 2,000 or even 1,500 
“ feet below it a small superficies on the sides of the mountain would pro- 
“ bably be met with here and there. 

“ As there was not a boiling-point thermometer or mountain barometor 
“ in Tavoy the height was subsequently taken by the theodolite, but the 
“ greatest difficulty occurred in obtaining a sufficient base-line ; that selected 
“ was measured in no less than three lengths ; two of them across water 
“ could be ascertained only by triangulation. Upon a base-line fixed by 
“ such a complicated method and measuring hardly a tenth of the distance 
“ of the object and thereby affording only very acute angles for the mcasuro- 
“ ment little reliance can be placed. The result obtained made the height 
“ a little more than 4,500 feet.” 

The third range, which is of no great height, leaves the Ma-hlwai 
spur, the northern boundary of the district, and, forming the western 
water-shed of the Tavoy river, extends southward to Tavoy point. 

The district contains but little plain country except that in the lower 
course of the Tavoy river, and the hills, where not cleared in patches for 
temporary cultivation, are covered with dense forest. 

The chief rivers are the Tenasserim and the Tavoy. The former is 

Rivers. remarkable for its two sources, the one rising in the 

.... “orth and flowing south to the Kareng village of Met-ta 

wliGr6 it IS joinod by tli6 Inttor which takes it soiircG about 80 inilcs duo 
south of the source of the first and flows north ; after uniting they flow 
due eastwaid and then turn south and shortly enter the lyrero^'iii district. 
I or the greater part of its coui'se this river is dangerous toliavigate on 
account of its rapids. ° t> 

The Tavoy river has its source in the Ma-hlwai spur and, flowing 
soiithward through a narrow valley and fed by numerous mountain torrents, 
mils into the sea at Tavoy point about 40 miles below the town of Tavoy. 
hrom its source nearly to Gnyoung-doon-lai it is not navigable’ for boats 
of any l^d ; from this spot as far south asHwon-lai, about 32 mfles above 
iavoy at which place the rapids cease and the tides are felt, it is navigable 
by boats tewmg not more than three or four feet. Three miles above 
the toTO the character of the river alters and below Goodridge nlains it 

^fh in a wide channel studded 

with islands. Hereabouts there are numerous tidal creeks much used’hv 
the inhabitants. This river, which at its mouth is more properly an 
estu^ beffig about 15 miles wide, is navigable for vessels of ^any burden 
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or Goodridge plains, on tlie west bank, about 20 miles from Nghok-tliaik or 
Cap island, a rock at the mouth with a deep channel between it and the 
land. Ships can find safe anchorage at all times within Cap island and 
Sheng-maw point. Fresh water is at almost all seasons obtainable along 
the west shore as far as the most northern rocky islet, Kathay-ma-kywon, 
inside of which is a fine spring of water known as “ English well ”, 
called by the natives Eng-ga-nee dweng. At the springs it is safe as far 
Tavoy for vessels drawing not more than eight feet of water but those 
drawing seven can scarcely hope to get up at neap tides as the shoals, 
which are constantly changing their position, nearly fill the channel. 

The district has never been carefully examined by a geologist. The 

Geology. mountam ranges appear to be granite. The intervening 

' valleys have occasional patches of clay slate, more or 
less altered by igneous action, with hei'e and there dykes of claystone and 
freestone trap. The hills along the seacoast consist almost entirely of 
granite ; on the east side of them there is abundance of micaceous iron ore 
and clay ironstone, a good deal of the former being magnetic : nearly opposite 
the town, on the west bank of the river, is an elevated ironstone ridge, 
the higher part of the rock being magnetic. The low hills east of the town 
of Tavoy and those at Sheng-dha-wai above and at Fan-daw and Ka-nek- 
tha-ree below are all formed of alluvium composed chiefly of gravel with 
. small boulders of sandstone, conglomerate and quartz. This is again covered 
with soil of the same material decayed and oxidized. The plains are com- 
posed of a stiff clay occasionally highly ferruginous. The banks and bed 
of the Tavoy river are generally clayey but occasionally a rocky stratum of 
laterite is seen, and the first hilly undulations to the eastward are composed 
of laterite, clay and sandstone. It is certain that this district formerly 
yielded tin and lead and there is reason to believe that the tribute to the 
governinent of Ava was mainly paid in these metals, but since the British 
occupation lead has not been worked and tin is collected in .but small 
quantities by washing. Gold is found at the head-waters of many streams, 
but not in great quantity and it is also proved to exist, though never 
worked, in the alluvium of Tavoy town. Iron was formerly extracted in 
the neighbourhood of Tavoy but the work has long ceased to be remuner- 
ative. There is a small hill of magnetic iron ore about three miles N.W. 
of Tavoy, and Dr. Ure, to whom specimens were sent many years ago, 
reported very favourably of them, observing that the purest specimen 
. contained more than 66 per cent, of the pure metal and that they were 
perfectly free from litanium. He said “they are all rich enough and 
“ pure enough for making the best quality of bar iron and steel”. Copper 
has been reported to exist in two or three localities at the mouth of the 
Toung-byouk river. 

The mineral springs are of two kinds, sulphurous and saline ; the 
first, near the forks of the Tenasserim, and the others east and south of 
Tavoy. Of the former Dr. Mason, writes “ All the stones in the springs 
“ are of a bright brass colour produced apparently by the deposition of the 
“ sulphur'*”. Dr. Heifer considered that they “ belonged to the class of 
“ sulphurous mineral waters, tmged slightly with chalybeate, like the \vater 
“ of Brighton”.t Dr. Mason adds “ their heat above the atmosphere is not 

* Maaun’s Bunua, 1st Edition, pp. 17, 18. f I)r. Hol&r’s second Report, 1831), p. 23. ~ 
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“ great. Mr. Bennett at a recent visit found the thermometer to rise in the 
“ hottest spring to 119°. They rise from the slate rocks like the warm 
“ springs of a considerable part of Grermany.'” 

The following description of the saline springs is- taken in full from 
Dr. Mason’s work. “ On the margin of the granite range east of Tavoy 
“ either near the junction of the slate and granite or in the granite itself 
“ is a series of the hottest springs in the province. I have visited four or 
“ five in a line of 50 or 60 miles and found them uniformly of a saline 
“ character. Around one, nearly east of Tavoy, the stones are covered 
“ with an efflorescence resembling Epsom or Glauber salt. Mr. Bennett 

“ found the thermometer in this spring to rise to 144° The hottest 

" springs are at Pai and according to Phillips they are hotter than 

“ any on record out of volcanic regions, with the qestionable exception of 
“ three springs in China which ‘ probably exceeded the temperature of the 
“ ‘ air from 70° to 120° degrees The principal spring at Pai, for there are 
“ several, is in a little sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks on the 
“ margin of a cold-water stream where it bubbles up from three or four 
“ vents ; on immersing the thermometer into one the mercury rose to 
“ 198°, — within 14 degrees of the boiling point. Its location is rather pecu- 
“ liar, not being in a valley like the others I have seen but on the side of a 
“ hill more than a 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and surrounded 
“ by large masses of coarse-grained granite rock, which seem to have been 
“ detached from the summit above”.* 

Except in the valleys the whole surface of the country is covered with 
-p, . , . dense forest, cleared here and there by the Kareng for 

We produote^^ toungya, which has never been scientifically surveyed 

and examined. Beyond a few straggling trees in the 
north the existence of teak {Tectona grmidis) is unknown, but other useful 
timber abounds. The principal timber trees are : — Theng-gan {Hopea odo- 
mta) which sometimes grows to a height of 250 feet and furnishes a strong 
hght-brown timber used extensively in the construction of boats and canoes 
and to some extent for bfiilding purposes: a cubic foot weighs 641bs. 
Pyeug-gado {Xylia dolahriformis), found principally near the forks of the 
Tenasserim though not uncommon in other parts ; the sap-wood is attacked 
by white ants and decays easily but the heart-wood is- more durable than 
teak but extremely hard and heavy. Anan (Fagrcea fragrms), a some- 
what common tree which the teredo worm will not attack and which is said 
to harden by submersion and would be valuable for bridges, piles and 
other sub-aqueous purposes; at Tavoy it is used principally for the posts 
of Booddhist edifices. _ Pyeng-ma (Lagerstramia regince), valuable in ship- 
and boat-building as it lasts well under water, used for house posts (for 
which however it is not well suited as the portion buried in the ground 
decays) planks, beams, roof-scantling and numerous other purposes. 
Eng-gyeng (Hope® smva), yielding a hard and tough but heavy wood used 
m boat-bimding aud for planks, [Syndesmis tavoyana), a handsome 

red wood used for furniture which when steeped in ferruginous mud 
tarns tp a pure ebony black. Padouk (PterocarpTis indicus), the wood resem- 
bles mahogany but is heavier, red and coarse-grained, that of the root being 

Mason’s Burma, 1st Edition p. 18. 
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closer grained, darker pd beautifully variegated; it is much prized 
and IS extensively used in gun-carriages in India. Ka-gnyeng (Diptero- 
carpus alata) the wood of which is not much valued but from which a 
iiseiul wood-oil IS extracted* 

‘‘ numerous. “ The hills that 

valley of the Tavoy river ” writes the late Dr. Mason “ on both 
^ sides, from _their bases to their summits, abound with a tree which pro- 
duces a bright gamboge. It is Eoxburgh’s Garcinia pictoria, which he 

knew produced a gamboge, which he said, was liable to fade I coloured 

^ a piece of paper, one band with this gamboge and another with the 
gamboge of commerce and subsequently exposed both to the weather 
« months, but without being able to discover 

that one faded any more than the other It is used by the native doctors 

bnt not extensively.” One of the most inveterate weeds 
which springs up in every clearing is a species of Bltmiea which by a verv 
simple- process yields good camphor. The late Mr. O’Eeilly senUo Cah 

L^usualS^tKTwf prepared with more care than 

IS usually taken by the natives anS it was reported as “ in its refined foi-m 

m all respects identical with Chinese camphor.* The Padouk produces a 

gum pronounced by Dr. Morton to be, in its medical virtues, identical whh 

tn bA druggists. Prom the Butea frondosa exudes a gum declared 

0 M^n ^^"“"Sists L according 
TO Mason M. b-mbouit of Paris, “to whom some of it had been ei^ni 

states his opinion in his work on drugs “ that it is the original ‘ Lo which 
» entirely disappeared from commerce and was once so much valued 
as to be sold for nearly a gumea a pound.’ ” The eastern moirntninc, 
produce an inferior kind of cinnamon. The Cassia alata is much cultivT- 
natives for its medicmal properties in diseases of the skin for 
which the native doctors employ it extensively. The Termimlia hclkrica 
produces the Myrobolans which Burme'se hold to be medicinal and which 
when dried is sold in the drag shops. A fungus is found growing at the 
roots of bamboos much used as an anthelmintic. The Kareng^sow the 
castor oil plant the seeds of which they use as a mordant. One species of 
croton IS now cultivated for its medicinal virtues and anotheralso used ns 

mangrove swamps the “ Sea cocoa- 
nut as it IS called by the Burmese {Cara^a ohovata) is common * its 

an astringent, especially in cholera Sarsauaril]?? 
orah/oM^exists and is used as hx Europe. The cifshew, whfch is 
plentiful, exudes a fine white transparent gum, like gum arabie and not 
;; inferior to it in virtue or quality.” The leaves of f v?ry com^ 
belonging to the genus Polanma when bruised are said to act as a 
sinapism. The dried twisted fruit of a species of Ilelictcres is seen amoiiir 
the native drugs m the bazaar and is used by Burmese doctors Tim 
“root of a species of Desmodiam is valued for its 3^SnaT >Z 
“ make an infusion of the leaves of a species of Faratroma 

which they use for many internal diseases.” The seeds of fbe h'J, /’ 

foWp'+f ® ''' r . Wood-on is said by Di^ O’Vhmiihness'v 

to have the same medical properties as copaiba. ” " ^ 


' Voigt apud Mason, p. -180. 
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There are several sources of vegetable oils. The Ka-gnyeng (Diptero- 
carpus data) is found in almost all' situations. When fully grown oil is 
extracted from it by scooping out a hollow in the stem, in this a fire is 
lighted and thereafter the oil coUeeted daily. Bach tree will yield on an 
average 201bs. a year for five or sis years. It is, properly speaking, a balsam 
which by distillation yields a volatile oil, a resin being left behind: Dr. 
Heifer says that “ laid upon paintings it covers them with a fine trans- 

“ parent coating not liable to turn yellow, and dries quickly it is more 

“ transparent than copal or mastic, without smell or taste, shining, brittle, 
“ melts easily, bums with a perfume similar to frankincense, dissolves entirely 
“ in ether, turpentine and substantial oils.”-|- It dissolves caoutchouc mak- 
ing a water-proofing solution and is found to answer as a substitute for fish- 
oil in cm-ing leather. It is used as a house varnish in places which are 
not exposed to the weather and largely in the manufactm-e of torches. 
The oh of ben tree is abmidant ; a spepies of Gerbera from which the 
Burmese extract a lamp oil is found on the banks of tidal creeks and a large 
timber tree, a species ol.Bassia from which the natives extract an edible 
oil, is indigenous. Dr. Heifer states that the Melanorrhoea usitatissima, 
the Thit-tse, of the Burmese, “ is, m the latitude of Tavoy, at home ” on the 
eastern mountains. It affords an excellent black varnish, much used to 
lacquer wooden and bamboo boxes, the extraction of which from the tree 
requires caution on account of its vesicant properties. It is used in gilding, 
the surface of the article being first smeared, with this varnish and tho 
gold leaf immediately applied. 

“ The bark of the .Care?/® and of half a dozen different ^ecies of 
“ mangrove, the fruit of the sea cocoanut, and the peel of a species of ebony 
all abound in tannic acid.” The dye-producing plants are numerous. The 


The dye-producing plants are numerous. The 
shoe flower, the juice of the cashew tree, the fruit of the Melmtoma, the 
fruit of the Diospt/TOS moWis, the fruit of the Gherbulia terminalia mixed 
with an iron clay and the juice of the Jatropha curcas give black : the 
RueUiaindigofera gives blue: the sawdust of the jack {Artocarpus integrifolia), 
boiled with alum as a mordant, is used as a yellow dye, and with wild indigo 
for a green, but the colour is not durable. Towards the east in the valley of 
the Tenasserim is found the Sapan (Gcesalpinia sapan), giving an excellent 
red dye ; this, owing to the facilities of communication, is taktn down to 
Mergui in the Mergui district. The Kareng most usually prepare their red 
dyes from the roots of the Mbrinda. 

A species 6f Hibiscus from which ropes are made abounds on the tidal 
shores, rivers and creeks and the Sida acuta, 8.- stipulata and Urena lobata 
all affording a good fibre are abundant. 

The anMals and animal products differ but little from those of the 
AiAnai kingdom Malay Peninsula generally. Elephants are found in 
'the northern portion and are said to visit the sea annu- 
^y but are rarely caught. Two if not three species of rhinoceros are 
knoiTO to exist, and are hunted solely for their horns which are bought by 
wexghkby the Chinese for exportation. The tapir though rarely seen is 
according to the late Colonel Burney, known to exist, and tho orang- 
outeng IS reported to be found on the Lek-khat-toung mountain on the 
;: ^e|bphJd.; -^ According to the kte Dr. Morton, wild oxen, two species of tiger, 

Heifer'S 2a. 
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species of ti^er, several species of leopard, the sambur, daray, barkiug, 
and mouse aeer, the Malay bear, the ant-eater, five or six sorts of 
monkeys, porcupine, wild hog, several of the civet tribe, and three . species 
of squii-rel all exist here. Amongst birds, the horn-bill, the flesh of which 
is prized by the mountaineers, the Burmese peaepck, the silver and black 
peacock, pheasant, jungle fowl, pelican, wild,duck, whistling and cotton teal, 
curlew, snipe, plover, quail, imperial and green pigeons and doves aro all 
found, as well as king-fishers, snake birds, love birds, orioles, bulbuls, minas 
(four species) tailor birds, owls and many others. Fish in great variety 
abound on the coast and in the rivers and are taken all the year round for 
home consumption and for exportation. The whale is rarely seen but 
skates and sharks pursue their prey alopg shore.. The pomffet, sole, 
mullet, mango fish, mackerel, barbel, herring, a species of thryssa, sardines 
and carp abound besides numerous other kinds. The coasts and estuaries 
are thronged with shell fish, oysters, mussels, cockles, crabs, etc. In the 
rivers crocodiles are numerous. Lizards of several kmtls" exist and many 
species of snakes,- but comparatively few are venomous.. The sandy 
beaches of the coast and of the Islands are frequented by turtles and the 
, eggs are eagferly sought for : the right of collecting them is sold by the 
. government. ' ' * 

The cool season commences at the close of the rains in October and 
Climate. continues until the middle of February wlipn the hot 

.weather prevails until the tains which usually begin in 
the middle of May and oontinue till the middle of October. Tlie weather 
during much of the cool season is pleasant and enjoy<able, the thermometer 
scarcely ever reaching 90° in the shade and occasionally in the early 
mornings falling as low as 56°. For a month after the close of the rains 
the atmosphere is peculiarly fresh and clear. The prevailing winds during 
this season are easterly, and are often of very considerable force. During 
the months of December, January and February dense fogs prevail in the 
mornings till about nine o’clock and it is at this season that the greatest 
thprmometric range is observed, occasionally as much as 30° in one day. 
Towards the middle of February the weather rapidly becomes warmer but 
the sea breeze along the coast relieves the intense heat. In April there 
are occasional squalls of wind and rain from the south-east and about the 
middle of May the wind veers round to the S.W., there are usually violent 
thifnderstorms, and the S.W. monsoon sets in. After this there is rarely 
any electric disturbance till October when the rainy season ends in much 
the same way as it began. 
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Tlie rainfall and average temperature are given in tlic {ol1o\Yiiigta,l)lo 
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country, haYiug at different periods formed a portion of the 
ry, / dominions of the kings of Siam, of Pegu and of Ava its 
ci» intolved in much obscurity. The first settlers 

date a ctlony of Arakaneso was 
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established who have made their mark on the language. The earliest 
written accounts of the country state that the Biuman Mng Na-ra-pad-dee- 
tsee-thoo, who came hither more as a preacher of religion than as ft con- 
queror, founded Kyek-hlwot in Khwe-doung bay not far from the mouth of 
the Tavoy river in. 1200 A.D., the first city ever built in this district. Ho 
also built the pagoda on Tavoy point which is the oldest of which there 
are any records, and was, probably, the first to place Booddhisin on a 
permanent base in this region. Anxious to connect the foundations of 
their religion with the great Athawka the Booddhist writers assert that in 
315 B.G. this king ordered the construction of a pagoda in what is now 
Tavoy town. Many years later the country was subject to the, king of 
Siam and still later«to the soverigns'of Pegu, from whom it jjassed to the 
kings of Burma, but it was continually sufi'ering from invasions from 
Siam. About 1752 the ruler of Tavoy set himself up for an independent 
prince and made overtures to the British government, which had made 
many endeavours to obtain settlements east of Hindustan, bqt the terms 
proposed were too exorbitant from a pecuniary point of view, and in 1757 
Ensign Lister proposed to Aloung-bhoora, then king of Burma, a treaty one 
of the terms of which was a pledge on the part of the English not to assist 
the king of Tavoy. * 

Soon after this Tavoy again became a province of Siam but in 1759 it 
surrendered to Aloung-bhoora the great Burman conqueror. In 17 CO a 
British mission w'as despatched to Pegu to obtain amongst other things, 
remuneration for "the loss of a ship belonging to Captain- Whitohill 
which^ had been forcibly taken by the Burmese and employed against 
the king of Tavoy. From this time until the treaty of Yandaboo the 
country was torn by rebellions and by incursions by the Siamese : in 1791 
one Myat Poo rebelled against the Bm-mans but being worsted escaped 
with many of the inhabitants across the eastern mountains, and in 1824 
Meng Kyaik followed his example. In the first Anglo-Burmese war in 
1824 an expedition was despatched against this part of the Burmese Empire. 
It consisted of details of the 89th Eegiment and- 7th M. N. I. under the 
command of Lieut-Colonel Miles. The detachment arrived at Tavoy on 
the 8th September and took possession of the town, aided by some of tho 
officers of Ihe Burmese garrison who seized the governor and his family and 
made them over to the_ British. ■ For some time nothing occiu-red to dis- 
tmrb our possession but in 1829 a revolt broke out, headed' by Moung Da, the 
former governor, which was at once put down and since then the district 
has remained without disturbance a portion of the British Empire in India. 
For some years a detachment of troops was stationed in the town of Tavoy 
but this was subsequently withdrawn and the district is now guarded 
solely by police. 

None of the pagodas arc of any great size nor are any objects of grcht 

Pagodas. veneration to Burnians and Talaing generany but several 
. . ■ ape of ancient date and are the resorts of numerous 

pilgrims from the district at certain seasons 'when crowds assemble to 

prostrate themselves before the holy relics which these buildings ai’o 

• .« ^ , — ' , , 

- T t Pembepton. In some accounts it is stated that there was an Hint " 

aid should be given against the king of Tavoy» but from tho general conduct of the BuriueHo it 
It IS more probable that the account in the text is the most correct , 
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honour of Gaitdama, for a 
and to dance and sing 
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image and near which 
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from India : it is 58 feet high and 300 

On TaYoy point at the mouth of the "avoy 
is the Sheng-maw, only nine feet • high, founded^ 
-j tooth of Gaudaina. Noidh of iavoy is 
77 feet high of very early date, built on ^ the spot_ on 
Gaudama alighted after flying tlirough the air when 
In addition to these there are ten pagodas ni 
the district, all of more _or 
supposed to be of great age, each of which has its 
is more fiction than truth. , . ^ 

Itivationis barely more than one-seventieth oi tlie 
.e area of the' district,* yet there are 3,5<>0 square 
^kuitee. Ttiil ftR of uncultivated culturable waste waitin g tor popula- 
tion. The absence of roads and other means of communication, the few 
attractions to immigrants, for equally good if not better soil is found m t^ t 
more accessible Amherst district to the north, ’^^st the valley of tlm 
Irrawaddy affords a more convenient as well as more fertile site loi agiioui- 
tural settlers, who come mainly from Upper Burma, ^^^er it almost cm - 
tain that it is to its mineralogical and forest rpsourees that iavoy must 
trust forits development. Believed from oppression byits cession tofingiand 

in 1824, the cultivated area soon increased though the increase was slow : iu 

1855-56 the area of land under cultivation, other than toungya, was 37 ,3oU 
aeres„or rather over 53 square miles : in 1864-65 it had risen to 46,7 d*j, 
acres or rather, over 72 square miles. „ i i .. i „„ 

The area under each kind of crop during each of the last ten years uaa 

been in acres : — 
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1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1877 


BOB ! 

1,115 

206 

3.836 

1,333 

416 

1,076 

380 

2,791 

1,515 

408 

910 

B50 

2,709 

1,596 

S85 

702 

354 

2,957 : 

1,653. 

1,711* 
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6B9 

380 

3,171 

B82 

876 

B75 

S,B15 

■ 1,702 
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962 

408 

S,B45 

1,737 
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712 

452 

a,5Gl 

1,847 

687 

1,015 . 

451 

3,419 
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549 

1,042 

502 
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1,944 
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These fi mire's do not include hill-gaxden cultivation of which there 
were from 8,000 to 9,000 acres every year. The soil is by no means rich 
and the average out-turn of rice is*about 1,270 lbs. to an acre. 

The banks of the river within the range of the tides when they are low 
feonffh to be overflowed are generally cultivated with the Diianeo or ^ipa 
palm, a most valuable product. “ Its leaves afford materials for thatching 
“houses, the ellractM juice is drank or converted into molasses, its flower 
“is made into a preserve, its fruit is eaten, and its roots bind together the 
“ soil on which it grows, whilst its dry branches serve for the fuel with which 
“ its juice is boiled down into sugar.” The betel-nut tree is extensively 
cultivated for local consumption. If the soil in which the seed is planted 
is suited to it it generally grows to a height ol about three feet diiimg the 
hrst year and about half of that •during each of the succeeding years till it 
has reached its full growth. In its seventh year it eommenees bearing, and 
continues for about 30 years when it is cut down. The fruit is gathered at 
‘the end of the rains, when it is husked and soaked for some three days ; it 

then becomes of a reddish colour. • . ^ i i . 

In frtiits and fruit trees the district is particularly rich, ^doonans, 
mangoes, tamarinds, jack, mangosteen, lichi, guavas, pawpaw, pine- 
apples, plantains •pietardia, clistard-apples, oranges, sweet iimes, shad- 
dock, citron, pomegranates, melons, cashew-nuts, and other kinds are lound 

in abundance. ’ , ^ _ . n • i i 

The agricultural stock dmiiag the last deceimial period is shewn to 

have been: — 
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land is brought under the i)lough, and as on an average separate properties 
cover an area of a few acre>s only, the increase in ploughs and pIouglnhoaBts 
does not keef) pace with the increase in tillage, whilst the increase in boats, 
carts and draught-beasts does. 

The avk*age prices of produce tod labour are given in the annual 
Administration Eeports as, in rupees 


Year,. 

Per Matjnr of 80*lbs. 

Each. 

0) 

o 

s 

■ ■ 

Sugar. 

Salt. 

ffi" 

s 

Ploiiglibiil- 

locks. 

Buffaloes. 


Es. A. 

Bs. A. 

Bs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Es, A. 

Bs, A. 

1868 

2 0 

2 0 

0 12 

10 0 

40 0 

40 0 

18G9 , 

2 0 

2 0 

0 8 

10 0 

60 0 

40 0 

1870 ... 

2 0 

2 0 

0 8 

10 0 

45 0 

40 0 

1871 

2 0 

2 0 

0 9 

10 0 

45 0 

40 0 

1872 . ... ... ... 

2 0 

2 0 

0 10 

12 8 

45 0 

40 0 

'1873 

2 6 

2 0 

1 0 

12 8 

45 0 

40 0 

1874 . ... * 

2‘ 8 

4 0 

1 4 

12 8 

45*0 

30 0 

1873 

2 4 

4 0 

1 4 

12 8 

45 0 

30 0 

■1876 '. ■■ .... . ' 

2 4 

4 0 

1 0 

12 8 

45 0 

30 0 

.1877- ■■■'.„. , ... 

2 10 

4 0 

1 4 

12 8 

45 0 

aa 0 


Daii.y Jliiy-i. 


Pick 

Labourers. 


lis. A. 
1 4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

• t 
1 
1 
1 


EAcir. 


Ks. A. 
0 () 
0 G 
0 G 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
G 


Bs. A. 
1 8 
1 
1 


Thougli there has been a gradual rise in the price of all articles of food yet 
the prices of draught and plough cattle and the rate of wages and the cart 
and boat-hire have remained very much the same. In the Amherst district, 
which lies to the north of and adjoins Tavoy, the hire of a boat is more than 
four times as high ; this is probably due to the fact that in Amherst the 
passenger traffic ip comparatively large and the boatmen are Chittagonians, 
'whereas in Tavoy people do not travel nearly so much and when they do 
go about it is in their own boats ; in short there is little or no demand for 
boat service. Buffaloes sEre extraordinarily cheap and curiously more so 
than in the more mountainous Mergui district on the south and of less 
value than bullocks, whereas in parts of the rich delta of the’ Irrawaddy 
they are t-mee the price of plough or draught bullocks. ■ ’ . 

As a general rule the land is worked by the proprietor but sometimes 
by tenants. Mortgages are not common': in some cases, mostly in order to 
obtain money wherewith to pay off debts, an usufructuary mortgage 
is entered into and in this case the mortgagee holds the land for a fixed period 
receiving no other return for his money ; in others, and this is so especially 
where the owner emb’arks in trade, the land is mortgaged as security for the 
money lent and passes to the mortgagee at the expiration of a fixed period 
if principal and interest ‘are not paid. Sometimes the mortgagee handing 
over the' money enters into possession and so remains until the principal is 
repaid. In the first and last cases the mortgagee usually pays the land 
revenue. There are but few landholders who employ labourers; -when 
they do the wages are. generally paid in grain, the value of which amounts 
to about Rs. 7 a month, and in addition the labourers are fed and housed ; 

hiring lasts for two months at the commencement and for three at the 
olbae of ’ the season. Tenancies are usually created by parol agreement, 
though, m some instances written agreements are prepared’: as a general 
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rule the tenant holds the land from year to year paying the land_ revenue 
ahd a rent in kind, the rent varying but the average being the eciuivalont of 
about Es. 2 an acre. Tenants are of the same class and as well off as pro- 
prietors, and the land that is let out is the most productive, for poor 
land is not readily taken and if worked at all must be worked by the owner. 
The land is gradually tending to accummulate into larger properties but 
very slowly and mainly owing to the falling in of mortgages, for it is land- 
holders and not. urban money-lenders who here advance funds to needy 
cultivators. Few permanent residents in town own lands which they rent 
out and never visit, but it is by no means imcommon for working land- 
holders to live in town between working season and working season. In 
some the average holdings are tending slowly to increase from five acres, 
the present area, by the mortgage of land to neighbouring landholders and 
not by residents in towns investing their savings in land and deriving their 
income from the rent, which is to low to repay them. 

A densely-wooded and mountainous country, difficult of access to 
foreigners and offering few attractions to immigrants, 
opnlatioa. suffering for some centuries from almost continual wars, 
rebellions and marauding incursions, this district has never been thickly 
inhabited. It is doubtful who were the first settled, but tradition i^oints to 
a colony of Ai'akanese near Tavoy and is supported by some dialectic 
peculiarities in the language of the present inhabitants who, except in the 
hills where a few Kareng have patches of cultivation, are almost exclusively 
native Burmans and Talaing. From the annual official returns it appears 
that in 1855-66 the iioprtlation numbered 52,867, souls, who in 1864-65 
had increased to 62,427, and in 1872, when a regular census was carefully 
taken, to 71,827 occupying 12,849 houses in 227 villages, which gives three 
villages to each 1,000 square miles and not quite ten souls per square mile. 
Prom the nature of the coraitry by far the larger portion of the inhabitants 
are collected in the valley of the Tavoy river, where almost tho whole of the 
arable land is found. The Kareng numbered 5,748, the Talaing 3,797 only 
and the Burmese 69,361. The Chinese though not so numerous as in the 
slightly larger, more accessible and to them mord attractive, district of 
Merg^ to the south, numbered 1,554, and the remainder of the popiilation 
was made, up of about 400 Hindoos, about 700 Mahomedans and a few 
Shan, Indo-Bortuguese and others. Of agriculturists (that is those engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, herdsmen, dealers in cattle and other cognate 
occupations) there were 81,218, of whom 29,926 or 41’60 per cent, of the 
whole population, a larger proportion than in any other district of tho 
province except Thayet, were tillers of the ground, and of these only 
11,669 were males over 20 years of age, so that the average area of tho 
farms may be taken as 5’48 acres. The number employed in mechanical 
arts such as bricklayers, carpenters, limo-burners, blacksmiths, jewellers, 
makers and sellers of pottery, tinners, carvers and gilders, weavers, millers, 
&c., and tho number of dealers in vegetable and animal food and in drinks 
and stimulants, was 19,867 ; of merchants, traders, potty shop-keepers, &c., 
that is those engaged in trade ana commerce, there were ’only 1,952, 
whilst of women having no special occupation, persons having no ostensiblo 
trade or occupation from which they derive an income, children, &:c., there 
were 16,919. Government servants, professional persons and persons in 
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service make up tlie remainder. The children not over six years 'of af'e 
were 15,434 in number (of whom 7,191 were males and 7,243 femalds) 
or •21-49 per cent, of the whole population. Exclusive of Tavoy only throo 
villages contained over 1,000 inhabitants, *27 from 500 to 1,000, 75 from 
200 to 500, and 121 less than 200. One notieeablo foatiiro is that the 
women exceed the ipen in number, . and this is the only district in the 
provmce in which this was found to be the case. 

The annual returns shew the population as having been in — 
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o 

iz; 

1869 .. 

1870 .. 

1871 .. 

1872 

1873 .. 

1874 

1875 .. 

1876 .. 

1877 .. 

16,835 

17,399 

18,190 

18,499 

18,963 

19,244 

19,677 

20 , 195 ' 

20.623 

21.624 

19,511 
20,467 
21,009 
21,226 
22,028 
22,677 i 
■ 28,012 ! 
23,401 i 
24,038 ’ 
24,504 ! 

1 

16,950 

16,969 

16,581 

16,885 

16,793 

17,201 

17,485 

17,672 

17,853 

18,058 

15,453 

14,949 

14,719 

14,884 

14,674 

14,817 

15,305 

15,618 

15,352 

15,636 

33,785 
34,368 
'34,771 , 
35,384 
35,759 
36,445 
37,162 
37,867 
38,476 
39,682 

34,964 
95,416 
35,728 
86,110 
36,697 
37,494 
38,317 
39,019 
• 39,390 
40,040 

68,749 

69,784 

70,499 

71,494 

72,456 

73,939 

76,479 

76,886 

77,866 

79,722 

9*54 
9*69 
■ 9*79 
9-92 
10*06 
10'26 
10*48 
104>7 
10*81 
10*98 
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The present town was founded in 1751 and some years later 
it was enlarged. There were continual wars between the Peguans and 
the Siamese and subsequently between the Bimmese and the Siamese 
in all of which the town suffered. During the first Burmese war it was 
siu-rendered to the British by the second in command, who made the 
governor and his family prisoners and handed them over to the English. 
Five years after the cession of the country by the treaty of Yandaboo a 
rebellion broke out which was speedily suppressed, and the walls were sub- 
sequently, and partly consequently, levelled. 

The population in 1873 was 14,575 souls, of whom 6,823 were males 
and 7,752 females. It was composed of 69 Christians, 762 natives of India, 
12,490 Burmese and Taking and 1,254 others, principally Chinese. In 
1877 it was 14,795. Its municipal revenue in the latter year was Es. 11,458 
It contains court-houses, a police-office and police-stations, post-office, 
hospital and dispensary, bazaars and a gaol. 

The pohee employed in the town, exclusive of the guards over the lock- 
up and treasury, consisted, in 1877, of two subordinate officers and 16 men. 

Besides Tavoy there were, in 1877, 308 villages, the largest of which 
did not contain 3,000 inhabitants. 

With its only port not easy of access, with a small and poor population, 
with but sorry means of communication in the interior 
and above all producing little for export, the sea-borne 
trade of the district has never been large and is almost entirely confined to 
Siam and the Straits ; and of in-land trade there is none. The principal 
imports are piece-goods and other cotton manufactures, raw silk, tea, and 
such articles as are naturally required by the mixed population of a small 
town, as crockery, glass-ware, cocoanuts, wines and liqueurs, steel, pro- 
visions and oilman’s stores, &c., and all in small quantities. 
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The total value of the imports and exj^orts, the duty realized and the 
tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared during each of the last ten 
years was : — 
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Besides this small trade with foreign ports there is a still smaller coast- 
ing trade with Maiilmain and Eangoon ; dhanee leaves and jaggery, earthen 
pots and water bottles, doorians and other fruits are carried along the 
coast, whilst English silk and cotton handkerchiefs, chintzes, silk and cotton 
velvets and piece-goods come from Maiilmain, and tamarinds, chillies, onions, 
peas, gram and tobacco come from Eangoon. The vessels employed in the 
coasting trade are principally jiinks and kattoos owned by Biirmans and 
Chinese of whom some reside in Tavoy. # 

The two principal manufactures are salt and earthen pots. The salt 
_ is made from seawater, partly by evaporation and partly 

anufactures. boiling, and is consumed entirely in the district. 

The pots are made in andnear Tavoy towm, partly for local use and partly for 
export along the coast. The clay is brought from near Mro-houng, the site 
of an ancient city the mined walls of 'which still exist, about nine miles up 
the river. On the spot it sells for 12 annas and at Tavoy for Es. 2-8 
a boat-load of 3,650 lbs. which mixed with about one-third part of 
sand will make about 200 pots. These take about 15 days to complete and 
sell at an average of Es. 18 the 100. 

The Imperial revenue raised in the district in 1853-54, the first year 
for wdiich returns are available, was Es. 99,170, ten 
Eevemie. years later itwasEs. 167,590, in 1873-74 Es. 215,450 
and in 1877-78 Es. 227,367. 

The Imperial and Provincial revenues divided out into their main 
heads and the incidence of taxation per head of population were, during 
each of the last ten years : — 


Yeah 


pi . 


i§ 


a p;* 

IS. 


1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 
■1874-75 
1875-76 
187G-77 


Es. 

91,394 

91,879 

91,878 

88,243 

90,226 

91,591 

94,383 

94,782 

96,191 


Es, 

44,843 

46.380 
48,159 

49.381 
50,723 
51,900 
53,065 
54,745 
65,997 


Es. 

2,744 

2,744 

2,326 

1,770 

2,877 

2,392 

2,679 

2,903 

2,415 


Es. 

6,819 

6,515 

6,052 

5,895 

6,042 

6,201 

'6,850 

6,955 

7,137 


Es. 

3,900 

3,900 

3,900 

10,400 

10,400 

10,400 

9,100 

9,100 

9,100 


Es. 

11,267 

13,311 

7,820 

13,645 

12.454 

16,095 

16,503 

13,889 

18,511 


Es. 

22,251 

21,286 

20,445 

10,711 

25,430 

27,542 

22,968 

16,537 

19,991 


Es. 

193,894 

198,501 

192,222 

198,560 

207,605 

215,448 

217,470 

210,085 

221,482 


Rs. 

71,185 

69,784 

70,499 

71,494 

72,456 

73,939 

75,479 

71^886 

77,866 


Rs. 

2 11 $' 
2 13 0 
2 9M 

2 13, 5 

3 13 le 
2 14., 1(1 
2 14 ■ 1 
2 II 8 
2 la 7 


Es. 


10,676 

12,206 

11,642 

9,453 

9,257 

12,031 

11,174 

12,140 



1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 7S 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


193,894 

198,501 

192,152 

198,560 

207,610 

215,448 

217,479 

210,085 

221,482 

227,307 


62,473 

60,622 

91,878 

61,407 

56,446 

61,571 

64,317 

68,387 

73,177 

77,691 


Besides the Imperial and Provincial revenue a so-called local revenue 
is raised from various sources, such as the renting out of market-stalls, 
subscriptions and donations to the hospital and dispens.ary, an aKSOssnmut 
levied on land in some of the towns, pound fines and fees, cattKi-niarket 
fees, ferry fees, and a cess of five per cent, on the laud revenue and fishery 
and net tax. The amount so levied has been, during each of the last ten 
years, in rupees : — 
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Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1868 .. 


10,331 

257 

198 

1869 .. .. 

— 

10,177 

236 


— f 

1870 .. 

— 

8,878 

305 



1871 .. 

— 

9,695 

341 


% fl.S.2 J 

1872 .. 

. — 

9,638 

323 


a N 1 i 

1878 

428 

9,296 

409 


1 

1874 .. 

689 

9,533 

3<;9 



1875 .. 

1,067 

— ■ 

10,016 


219 

1876 .. 

960 

■ — ■ 

10,213 

3H 

1877 .. 

959 

10,226 

694 

273 


Rs. 

4,612 

4,706 

4,784 

4,626 

4,729 

4,808 

4,977 

e5,902 

6,080 

6,379 


Totar, 


16,698 

16,l,7tl 

16,967 

14,669 

14.690 
1 . 1,941 
16,668 
17,194 
16,664 

17.691 


The district was formerly administered by a Deputy Commissioner and 
Administration six Goung-gyoop in charge of “ districts " together with 
® Tsit-ke or native Judge for the town, Thoogj ee of circles 
and Gonngs of clusters of villages. This system in its general features still 
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The gross receipts and the cost of officials of all kinds during the same 

period werO;, in rupees:— 


Yeab. 


Gross receipts-* 


Cost of officials. 
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remains in force^, the main changes being that the districts of the 
gomig-gyoop have been amalgamated into three townships, — -the north-east, 
occupying the whole of that portion of the valley of the Tenasserini whieii 
lies within the limits of this district ; the south-east, extending from the 
south along the left bank of the Tavoy river nearly to Tavoy town and 
stretching eastward to the Nwa-la-bo range which separates the valley of 
the Tavoy from that of the Tenasserim ; and the west, comprising the 
whole country between the seacoast and the Tavoy river, t In charge of each 
is an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Up to 1861-62 the Police force consisted of the Thoogyee, goting, kje- 
dan-gyee and two peons which were allowed to each Goung-gyoop, whilst 
in the town of Tavoy there were five Goung (one for each quarter), six 
jemadars and 43 peons, wdiose salary amounted to Es. 7,800 a year and 
who on emergency did duty on the river and were sometimes detached into 

* In addition to his other duties the Deputy Commissioner is now ex-officio Collector of 
Customs. 

t Whilst the Gazetteer wm going through the press the three townships have been made into 
four (General department notification No. 89, dated 29th March 1878), but no change is made in 
the text as the account of many circles had been printed and they had been described according 
to their position in the old townships. 

The houndaries of the 7iew toionships are thus given in the notification : — 

The Central township is bounded on the north by the Ea-ha stream, by a straight line, from 
the source of the Za-ha stream to the source of the Tha-bhyo stream, by the Tha-bhyo stream, 
by the IDiwe-tsay stream and by a straight line from the source of the Khwe-tsay stream to the 
nearest point of the Eastern hills ; on the west by the Tavoy river ; on the south by the Htan- 
beng-shoung stream, by a strait line from the source of that sti*eam to the source of the Hien-da 
stream, by the Hien-da stream, by a straight line from the mouth of the Hien-da stream to the 
month of the Nga Pook Ta-ye stream, by the Nga Pook Ta-ye stream and by a straight lino from 
the source of the Nga Pook Ta-ye stream to the nearest point of the Eastern hills ; and on the east 
by the Eastern hills. 

The South-east township is bomided on the north by the southern boundary of the Central 
township ; on the west by the Tavoy river and the sea ; on the south by the Ee-it stream, by a 
straight line from the source of the Ee-it stream to the source of the Thayet-ngoot stream, by the 
Thayet-ngoot stream, and by a straight line from the mouth of the Thayet-ngoot stream to the 
nearest point of the Eastern hills ; on the east by the Eastern hills. „ 

The Northern township is bounded on the north by the Kyouk-ta-yan stream and tho Ma-lwai 
range of hills ; on the west by the sea; on the south by the Nga-b;^det-nee stream, by a straight 
line from tbe source of that stream to the som-ce of the Kwai-gya stream, by the Kwai-gya stream 
and by the northern boundary of the Central township ; on the east by* the Eastern range of 
hills. 

The Western township is bounded on the north by the southern boundary of the Northern 
township to the west side of the Tavoy river ; on the west by the sea ; on the south by the sea ; 
on the east by the Tavoy river. 

To this township also belong the Northern, Middle, and Southern Moscos, Corn Island, Cap 
Island and Eeef Island. 
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the interior of the district, or province as it was then called, whilst the 
eouno’ also collected the “ Municipal”, or as then denominated the “ Night- 
watch”, tax. On the formation of the new Police the whole system was 
changed. The Extra Assistant Commissioners and Thoogyee no longer 
performed any regular Police duties ; the goung remained as rural Police, 
and the town Police force was swept away, the goung of quarters only 
being retained. The new body which formed a portion of a general Police 
force for the whole province was placed under a Superintendent generally 
subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, and was _ entrusted with the 
detection and prevention of crime and the arrest of offenders together with 
the duty of furnishing guards for the treasury, loch-up, &c., escorts for 
prisoners and the protection of the town. The body thus employed in 
1877 was one Superintendent, 20* subordinate officers and 178 men, of 
whom 10 were river police. Of this number three officers and 27 men were 
employed as guards over buildings and as escorts for prisoners and two 
officers and 16 men (paid from the Municipal Eunds) in the town, leaving 
16 officers and 135 men for ordinary police work, that is one man to every 
53 square miles and every 580 inhabitants and one officer to every eight 
men. The cost of the force in that year was Rs. 49,628. 

The census taken in 1872 shewed that this district was by no means 
backward in education, that is to say in the spread of a knowledge of 
reading and writing, for which it is indebted to the Booddhist monks and 
to the American Baptist Missionaries who have so long laboured here. Of 
the population 20*55 per cent, of those under 12 years of age, 46-23 of 
between 12 and 20, and 41-54 of those above 20 could read and write or 
were rmder instruction, whilst of the females of those ages 1*62, 5*23 and 
1*45 per cent, could do so. 

In 1868 a school was opened in Tavoy to which the State gave a grant- 
in-aid, and in 1875 this was converted into a State district school. In 
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1876-77 it had 69 pupils on the rolls with an average daily attendance of 61. 
The charges during the year were Es, 4,628 and the cost of educating each 
pupil Es. 7S-14-0. There is also a Kareng Mixed Normal school aided by 
the State by a grant of Es. 448-8-0. In 1876-77 it had 20 pupils on the rolls. 

The hospital and dispensary in Tavoy is a wooden building with a 
shingled roof, raised nine feet from the ground on posts and well ventilated. 
In 1877, 3,616 patients, of whom 126 were in-patients, were treated, inin- 
cipally for fevers, rheumatic affections, ophthalmia, respiratory affections 
and diseases of the digestive system. The income, exclusive of the State 
grant and the grant from the Municipal Fund, was Es. 273. 

The prison was originally called a gaol when the town was a i>lace 
of transportation for convicts from Hindustan. On the penal settlement 
on the Andaman Islands being established no more Indian convicts were 
sent here and the gp,ol was, soon afterwards, reduced to a district lock-up. 
In 1873-74 a new prison was completed and the Civil Medical Officer placed 
in executive charge and it was raised to the status of a gaol. In 1877 170 
convicts, 48 under-trial prisoners and 17 debtors were confined, whilst the 
total daily average was 56. Every one of the female prisoners was man-ied. 
The total cost was Es. 6,404 or Es. 108-8-0 per head, considerably less than 
in any one of the three preceding years. The gross receipts from gaol 
labour with the value of the plant and articles in store were Es. 6,368, but 
as the expenditme was Es. 5,064 the nett gain was only Es. 1,294. 

TAVOY ISLAND. — An island off the coast of Tenasserim somewhat 
to the south of the mouth of the river Tavoy. In 1875 it was transferred 
from the Tavoy to the Mergui district. It extends from 12° 55' N. to 13° 13' 
N. and is about two miles in breadth and about 18 in length, extending 
N- by W. and S. by E., of middling height, with a peak in the centre and 
another at the southern end. On the east there is a good and safe harbour 
with good water and wood, called Port Owen. The caves in the hills are 
largely tenanted by the edible-nest-building swallow {ColocaUa fiinpharja) 
and the right to take the nests is leased out by the State. 'The birds 
build in the dark cavernous limestone recesses of the rocks and their 
nests are of two kinds, light and dark, the latter being the most prized 
the former having the birds’ feathers mixed with the viscous substance, 
issuing from the crop and beak, of which the nests are made. The nests 
are gathered by means of a long bamboo pole with an iron fork at one 
extremity and a lighted torch at both, the one to shew the nest and the 
other to shew the barefooted collector where he may securely tread. They 
are much prized by the Chinese who boil them down into a nutritious 
soup and nearly all those collected are exported to the Straits and to 
China. 

TAW-BYA. — A sub-tribe of Pwo Kareng. /See Mo-pgf/m. 

TAW-DAN. — A revenue circle in the Meng-bra townshi]!, Akyab 
district. In 1876-77 the population was 3,368, the land revenue Es. 3,545, 
the capitation tax Es. 2,841 and the gross revenue Es. 6,108. 

TAW-DAW-KYOUNG. — A small village in the Bhan-byong circle, 
Thaj'et township, Thayet district, containing about ,.60 houses. For- 
merly a Thoogyee was appointed to the circle which contained this and 
five other villages of which Pouk-taw was the largest but ho was dismissed 
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in 1861 and his circle united to Bhan-byeng. The inhabitants are mainly 
employed in rice and hill garden cultivation. 

TAW-G-AN. — ^A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township of 
the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 2,118, the huulroveimo 
Es. 6,637, the capitation tax Es. 2,330 and the gross revenue Es. 0,319. 
The principal village is Ma-yen-peng-reng. 

TAW-GrYEE. — A river in the Bassein district which has its source in 
the Arakan mountains and after a tortuous course of some 30 miles, the 
first part of which is in a general S.E. direction and the last almost due 
south, falls into the Myit-ta-ra river near its mouth, having, nine miles above, 
sent off some- of its waters due eastward to the Bassein river through the 
Ee-gyaw-gyee, by which also it receives the flood tide. 

TAW-HAINGr. — ^A revenue circle in the Shwe-doung townshii), Prome 
. district, lying between the Kyee-thay and Gnyoung-tsa-re circles on the west 
and south and the Shwe-nat-toung or Kho-lan hiUs on the east, of which 
the eastern portion is under rice cultivation the western portion being hilly 
and covered with forest. The largest village is Tha-khwot-koou in the south, 
but Ma-gyee-bouk and Kan-thoon-thseng in the north are populous places. 
The inhabitants are iirmcipally rice cultivators, gardeners and tari drawers. 
In 1876-77 the population was 1,934, the land revemie Es. 2,166, the 
capitation tax Es. 2,110 and the gross revenue Es. 4,297. 

TAW-HMWON. — A village on the Pwon stream in the Kwon-oon 
circle, Thayet township, Thayet district, containing 50 houses. It is 
close to Ee-bwek in the same circle and to Taw-daw-kyoung in the Bhan- 
byeng circle, the inhabitants of all of which are mostly cultivators. 

TAW-KA-MA. — A revenue circle on Bhee-loo-gywon in the Amherst 
district occupying the southernmost portion of the oid township of Daray. 
It is a long, narrow strip of fiat alluvial plain, 6,276 acres in extent much 
of which is still covered with mangrove jungle, lying between the sea on 
the west and the Tsai-ba-la creek on the east, having the Kwon-raik circle 
on the north and the sea on the south. It now includes some land at its 
northern end which, when the circles were first formed by Captain Phayre, 
was assigned to Kwon-raik. The soil generally is fertile but some is damaged 
by the entrance of seawater. In 1868 the population was 472, the land 
revenue Es. 7,155 and the capitation taxEs. 545. In 1877 these were 659, 
Es. 9,045 and Es. 695 respectively. 

TAW-KHA-EAN.— A Talaing village in the Taw-koo cii-cle, Au-gyee 
township, Eangoon district, pleasantly situated amongst clumps of bamboos 
and groves of fruit trees, about four miles west of Taw-koo. Here also are 
the ruins of one of the 37 great pagodas of Au-gyee. The inhabitants, who 
are principally cultivators and salt-boilers, numbered 1,092 in 1878. 

TAW-KOO. — A revenue circle in the An-gyee township of the Eangoon 
district, carved out of La-wa-dee and Htan-ma-naing some years ago. In 
1876-77 the population was 2,440, the land revenue was Es. 21,101, the 
capitation tax Es. 3,928 and the gross revenue Es. 25,049. The principal 
■villages are Taw-koo and Taw-liha-ran. 

TAW-KOO.— A large Talaing village in the Taw-koo circle, An-gyee 
township, Eangoon district, on a stream of the same name, about five miles 
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from its mouth, built upon a ridge of high sandy ground which has evidently 
at one time been the seabeach. The houses are shaded by groves of fine 
fruit trees amongst which Palmyra palms abound. There are nuuierous 
monasteries and zayat, or public rest-houses, and the ruins of a large and 
ancient pagoda, one of the 37 great pagodas of An-gyee erected over the 
spot where the holy relic which now reposes under the Shwe Tshan-daw 
at Twan-te rested upon its journey from the seacoast to Kha-beng (near 
Twan-te). In 1878 it had 1,341 inhabitants. 

TAW-LA-TAI. — A village in the circle of the same name, the head- 
quarters of the Hlaing township on the right bank of the Hlaing at the 
mouth of the Bhaw-lay. It contains a court-house, forest-office and police- 
station. It consists of three adjoining villages of which Taw-la -tai, the 
westernmost, had 562 inhabitants in 1878-79. 

TAW-LEE. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the right bank 
of the Shwe-lay between the Nga-paw and Pa-dek-myoung circles. There is 
a little rice cultivation along the banks of the Taw-lee stream, a tributary 
of the Shwe-lay, especially near its mouth where is the village of Taw-lee, 
but the largest village is Pyan-khyee-tek up amongst the hills in the north. 
The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in cultivating cotton and garden pro- 
duce. In 1876-77 the iiopulation was 1,045, the land revenue Es. 612, the 
cajiitation tax Es. 1,383 and the gross revenue Es. 2,045. 

TAW-MA. — A lar-ge village in the Kama township, Thayet district, 
with 649 mhabitants, lying in 19° 8' 20" N. and 95° 5' 20" E., in 
the lower portion of the valley of the Ma-htoon and between that river 
and the Pan-deng hills to the S.W., close to the former. Until 1861 it was 
the residence of a Thoogyee but in that year it was joined to Kyouk- 
tsoung. 

TAW-NOUK-LAY. — A revenue circle in the Mergui district at the 
mouth of the Tenasserim river south of Mergui. In 1876-77 the population 
was 2,233, the land revenue was Es. 8,422, the capitation tax Es. 1,884 
and the gross revenue Es. 9,806. 

TAW-POO-LWAI. — A village in the La-wa-dee circle, An-gyee town- 
ship, Eangoon district, with 510 inhabitants in 1877. 

TAW-TA-NEE. — A revenue circle in the Pya-poon township of the 
Thqon-ldiwa district on the seacoast between the Pya-poon and To (or 
China Bakeer) rivers. The inhabitants are largely engaged in fish- 
ing. 

TAW-TA-NO. — A village in the Kywon-pa-douk circle, Shwe-loung 
township, Thoon-khwa district on the Wa-khay-ma stream and opposite 
the village of Wa-khay-ma {q.v.) with 575 inhabitants in 1878. 

TAW-TOO.— A village, lying on the eastern border of the Meng-by(ing 
circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo district, south of the town of Cheduba. A con- 
siderable quantity of rice is grown in the neighbourhood. In 1877 it laid 

613 inhabitants. 

TAY-GYEE-GOON. — A village in the Koon-daw circle, Myanoiing 
township, Henzada district, about lOmiles west of the Irrawaddy, ‘ in 1878 
it had 523 inhabitants. 

' 89 ■ 
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TAY-GOON. — A village in the Shwe-doung township, Prome district^ 
jiist to the south of the town of Shwe-cloung of which it forms almost a 
sviburb, there being only a few rice fields between the two. 

TAY-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Re-gyee township, Bassein district, 
occupying the angle formed by the junction of the Shwe-gnyoung-beng 
stream -with the Bassein river, with an area of about 48 square miles. It 
may be described as a large open plain for the most part waste but with 
tracts of rice cultivation in the centre and west ; near the Bassein river the 
country is undulating and the soil gravelly. The inhabitants are Burmese, 
mainly, and are very largely engaged in fishing as an occupation. The 
largest village is Ma-gyee-goon in 17° S' 80" N. and 94°58'E. onthe Ta-bhoo 
stream, a tributary of the Bassein river and the northern boundary of the 
circle, in one of the large patches of rice cultivation. There are a few 
dry-weather cart roads and many good footpaths to the villages. 

TA-ZAN. — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet dis- 
trict, 17 square miles in extent, of which only 238 acres are cultivated, 
and of these 166 are on the hills and spurs of the Pegu Roma. The popula- 
tion is small and is spread about in small hamlets the largest containing 
aboirt 40 houses. The Thoogyee died in 1871 and this circle was placed 
under the Thoogyee of Pya-lo. The products are rice, maize, sessamum 
and plantains. 

TEK-PYOIJK.— A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district to the 
west of the Tsit-toung river, well cultivated towards the east but hilly 
towards the west. The principal trees are P 3 '-eng-gado {Xylia dolabiformis), 
"Byexig-mfi {Lagerstrcemia refiince) and Tsit (Albizzia alata). It is traversed 
by the main road from Toiing-ngoo to Pegu. In 1877 the population was 
s', 809, the land revenue was Rs. 3,288, the capitation tax Rs. 2,868 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 6,320. 

TENASSERIM. — A river in the Mergui district formed by the junction 
at the town of Tenasserim of two streams known by the same name and dis- 
tinguished as the “Greaf’andthe “Little”. The Bhan rises in the northern 
slopes of the hiUs which divide Mergui from Tavoy and flows northward for 
68 miles in a narrow valley bounded on the west by the Nwa-Ia-bo and on 
the east by the Mj^eng-mo-lek-khat mountains ; rounding the northern slopes ■ 
of the latter it bends eastward and at Met-ta joins another river, which has 
its sources in the extreme north of the Tavoy district. The two, now known 
as the Great Tenasserim, continue southwards for 230 miles between the 
Mjmng-mo-lek-khat and the great range which marks the boundary between 
British and Siamese territory. Here it turns to the west and 40 miles 
further on receives the waters of the Little Tenasserim, the two continuing 
to the sea as the Tenasserim. 

There are several outlets to this river : the two principal on es are sopai-at- 
ed from each other by Mergui island and the southernmost of all falls into 
Auckland bay about 25 miles south of Mergui the intermediate space being 
divided into numerous islands by anastomosing creeks. Large boats can 
ascend as far as Tenasserim, but above this point canoes and even rafts can 
barely pass. Above Tenasserim the larger river flows “ through an alluvial 
“ valley, varjung in breadth from five to 20 miles, having a level or sliglitly 
“ undulating surface but covered with dense jungle, except where Kareiig or 
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Siamese liave made small clearings. The banks are generally liigli ami 
nearly perpemlieular ; in some parts, however, the course of the river is 
“ through low lauds, and there are many islands in its bed giving the scenery a 
“ picturesque character. The channel is in some places so narrowed as to 
“ occassion rapids which are passed with difficulty at certain periods.”* The 
tide is felt ten miles above Tenasserim. 

The Little Tenasserim is formed by the junction, about 82 miles above 
Tenasserim, of the Thien-khwon and the Nga-won. The Thien-khwon has 
its source in the main range in about 11° 38' N. and flows through a highly 
mountainous coimtry in a general W.N.W. direction, with one large bond 
to the S.W., for about 50 miles to near Tsa-khai village. The Nga-woa 
rises in an angle formed by the main range and a spur running out from 
the Khow Phra hill towards the N.N.W. in about 11° 14' N. and runs north- 
ward for about 50 miles in a much straighter course than the Thien-kh\von 
but through a very similar country. Prom the junction of these two 
streams the Little Tenasserim runs N.N.W. for some 40 odd miles to the 
Great Tenasserim, on reaching which it has attained a breadth of 118 yai'ds. 
Both of these streams are fed by numerous mountain ton-ents of no great 
importance pouring down between the ravines formed in the wilderness of 
forest-covered hills through which they flow. 

TENASSEEIM. — A town in the Mergui district of the Tenasserim 
division in 18° 8' N. and 98° 56' E. : the head-quarters of a township of the 
same name. It is built on a neck of land on the left bank at the confluence 
of the Great and Little 'Tenasserim 33 miles from the mouth of the river 
and 40 south-east of the town of Mergui on a rock of old red sandstone 
and upon the sides and along the lower slopes of an irregular hill about 200 
feet high : the surrounding country is a mass of small hills covered with 
dense forest. 

Once a large and important cit,y it has, owing to conquest by tbe 
Burmese and since then until 1835 to the repeated attacks of the Siamese, 
dwindled to a village of 666 (in 1877) inhabitants of mixed Burmese and 
Siamese race and of Bboddhist religion. Beyond a few pagodas it contains 
no brick or masonry buildings of any Idnd. 

Being surrounded by hills it is often enveloped in the mornings i]i a 
dense fog when the thermometer falls to 72°. At midday, when the mists 
have been dispersed by the sun the thermometer marks 'from 90° to 100°, 
and these gi-eat changes make the climate unhealthy. 

It was founded by the Siamese in the year 1373 A.D., and a stone 
pillar, now extant, was, tradition asserts, erected as a memorial of its 
foundation. The pillar bears no inscription of any kind but a Burmese 
legend relates that a woman w'as buried alive under it as an oflering to 
the gods for the future success of the town. It was surrounded by a mud 
wall faced with brick, tbe foundations of which are still visible, Irai'lt in tiie 
form of an octagon and enclosing an area of about four square miles. The 
walls long remained in a dilapidated condition and were eveiitnally ]>nll(‘(l 
down by Captain (now General) McLeod and the bricks iis('d in biiildiug a. 
gaol at Mergui. Tbe accounts given by old travellers of the wcaith, 
population and trade of this town are hardly credible for, owing to tho 
nature of the surrounding coimtry, the suburbs can have boon Imt small 

^ Gazett-cer of Soiilhern 
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and no very large population could be congregated in an area of four sipiare 
miles. There are no magnificent pagodas nor any signs of its ancient 
greatness, and a few miles below tbe toTO a reef of rocks runs right across 
the river’over which a moderately-sized ship’s cutter can hardly pass in 
April and at no season could a vessel drawing more than six feet cross it. 
It is, how'ever, recorded by a very competent authority* that in 1825 the 
Bombav cruiser T/ietis sailed up as far as Tenasserim. In 1759 it was 
taken by tbe Bmmese conqueror Aloung-bhoora, and some years later the 
inhabitants wfere put to the sword by the Burmese govemor, the Daing- 
won. From that time till the occupation of the country by the British 
it remained, owing to the continual inroads of the Siamese, a petty village, 
a state from which even now it has not recovered. 

TENASSEBIM.— A township in the Mergui district extending south- 
wards in a compai-aiively narrow strip between the great eastern range of 
mountains and the Pa-law township, and lower down the Le-gnya township, 
on the west to the sources of the Little Tenasserim. The head-quarters are 
at Tenasserim at the junction of the Little and the Great Tenasserim. 
Mountainous and forest-clad there is but little cultivated land and the 
population, mainly Kareng, is sparse. In 1877 the land revenue was 
Es. 6,710, the capitation tax Es. 4,178 and the gross revenue Es. 10,888 : 
in the same year the number of inhabitants was 6,516. It contains only 
four revenue circles. 

TENASSEEIM. — A circle in the extreme west of the township of the 
same name in the Mergui district, lying round about the village of Tenas- 
serim. In 1877 the population was 2,378, the land revenue Es. 8,860, the 
capitation tax Es. 1,440 and the gross revenue Es. 5,300, 

TENG-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet 
district, with an area of 134 square miles. The revenue derived from this 
tract of country in 1872 was Es. 3,450 of which Es. 1,530 were from 
land and Es. 1,920 from capitation tax : the population in the same year 
was 4,159 souls of w'hom about two-thirds were Burmans. The number of 
buffaloes was comparatively large — 1,566 out of the 2,414 head of cattle in 
the circle. In 1871 the Peng-ga-daw circle was placed under the Thoogyee 
of Teng-daw. The products are sessamum, cotton, cutch and silk : about 
40 toungya ai’e planted with mulberry trees and the annual yield of silk is 
estimated at about 500 lbs. In 1877 the land revenue w'as Es. 2,209, the 
capitation tax Es. 2,918, the gross revenue Es. 5,287 and the population 
5,853. 

TENG-GTEE. — A river in the Prome district which rises in the Pegu 
Eoma mountains, in the acute angle formed by the Neepa-tshe spur with 
the main range which it leaves at the Thoon-myeng-tsaing peak, and after 
flowing for some distance in a north-westerly direction between the main 
range on the east and the spur on the south-'west receiving the waters of 
numerous mountain torrents turns west and joins the South Na-weug near 
the village of Eat-thit. Its two largest affluents are the Bhan-boung and the 
Myit-loung,_both of which rise in the hills to the south and after traversing 
a comparatively open tract of country past numerous small villages join it 
close together three or four miles from its mouth not far from the village 

* Gen^'al McLeod to whose account of the Tenasseriiu division I am deeidy mdohtcd. 
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of Myo-clotmg. To this village small boats can aseeiid the Teiig-gyee 
the rainy season. The banks of the stream are steep and the bed rocky. 
On its banks are found valuable forest trees ; Teak, Pyeng-gado {Xylia 
dolalmformu or Iron more durable even than teak), and Outch {Acacia 
cmeckiO* The distance from the source to the mouth in a direct lino ys 
about 23 or 24 miles, but the actual length is much greater owing to its 
■winding amongst the mountains. 

TIIA-BOUNG.— A township in the Bassein district extending across 
the Arakan mountains to the seacoast on the west. To the south, is the 
Nga-poo-taw township of the same district, separated from it by the I^•^von- 
khyoung and the Than-dwai on the east of the hills and by the Tslieng-ma 
stream on the west, and east of the Nga-won, on the other side of the lia-ga 
or Ewe, is the Thee-kweng tovmship. The strip between the Nga-won river 
and the Eoma is separated from the Ee-gyee township by the Bho«daw 
stream, whilst that on the other side of the mountains stretches U23 north- 
ward to the Khwa which divides Bassein from Sandow^ay. The whole of 
the centre and the greater part of the western portion is mountainous, 
forest-clad and uncultivated. The richest circles are Kweng-hla and 
Keng-lat. In 1861 it was carved out of several other townships. The 
head-quarters are at Tlia-boung on the Nga-won. It is divided into 14 
revenue circles. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five j^ears have 
been : — 


Year. 


Population. 

Eevenue, in Bs. 

1874 

* » 

. . 29,838 

.. 86,225 

1875 

• • 

. . 27,631 

. . 95,125 

1876 


.. 31,388 

. . 94,375 

1877 

, , 

.. 29,832 

. . 86,039 

1878 

. . 

. . 29,391 

. . 78.327 


THA-BOUNG. — A revenue circle in the township of the same name 
in the Bassein district separated from Tsit-ta-ran on the north-east b}" the 
Ka-gnyeng-khyoung, from Zee-bhyoo-kweng on the south-west by the 
Thien or 0-bho stream and from Bhaw-mee on the north-west by the crest 
of the Arakan Eoma. On the south-east the circle is bounded by the Nga- 
won river. The country on the north-west is mountainous and forest-clad 
and such regular cultivation as exists is found near the Nga-won and near 
the villages. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years w^ere : — 


Yeab. 

Population. 

Betenue, in bupees. 

Biirmans. 

tib 

Pt 

CD 

All others. 

Total. 

Land. 

Capitation 

tax. 

All other 
items. 

Total. 

187-1 .. 

1,609 

796 



2,405 

3,505 

2,612 

135 

6,252 

1875 . . . . 

1,555 

804 

— 

2,359 

3,675 

2,712 

180 


1876 .. 

1,616 

733 

17 

2,366 

3,654 

2,622 

180 

6,156 

1877 .. 

1,673 

733 

18 

2,424 

3,727 

2,557 

180 

6,4 f> 5 

1878 .. .. 

1,614 

769 

21 

2,404 

2,788 

2,460 

180 

5,482 
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and tlie area under cultivation and the agricultural stock 


Abea, in ACEES. 


Ageicultural stock. 




Under rice, i 
ing fallow. 

Garden. 

Miscellaneous 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

m 

3 m 

■ a 
rS 

s 3 

ja 

Q ' 

a 

n-s 

§ 

§- 

A . 

, ca 

; 

Pigs. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

1874 

.. 2,004 

12 

6 

2,022 

1,327 

303 

29 

186 

136 

275 

1875 

.. 2,137 

18 

13 

2,168 

1,245 

265 

4 

127 

113 

320 

1876 

.. 2,139 

20 

13 

2,172 

1,226 

218 

4 

118 

129 

299 

1877 

.. 2,156 

23 

4 

2,183 

1,728 

396 

16 

368 

80 

192 

1878 

.. 1,683 

21 

20 

1,724 

1,582 

270 

6 

242 

294 

190 


THA-BOUNG. — A village in the circle and township of the same name, 
of which it is the head-quarter station, in the Bassein district on the right 
bank of the Bassein river about 30 miles above Bassein and at the mouth 
of the Ka-gnyeng-khyoung. It is a poor and untidy village, with a police- 
station and a court-house on the river bank. In 1877 it had 604 inhabitants . 
To the west of the village and separated from it by rice-fields is a small 
swampy lake. • 

THA-BOUNG. — The northernmost circle in 'the Donabyoo township 
of the Thoon-khwa district. In 1877-78 the cultivated area was 1,055 
acres, the population 1,689 and the capitation tax Es. 1,485. 

THA-BYAI-KYWON.— A village in the Mee-khyoung-dek circle, Eam- 
ree township, Kyouk-hpyoo district, south-east of' the Ean-bouk stream. 
The mhabitants who are principally rice cultivators numbered 649 souls in 
1877. 

THA-BYE-GAN.— A village in the Poo-gan-doung circle, Than-lyeng 
township, Rangoon district, with 740 inhabitants in 1878-79. 

THA-BYE-GOON. A village in the Poo-gan-doung circle, An cryg? 
township, Rangoon district, with 665 inhabitants in 1878-79. “ 

THA-]^E-G1^E-TS00.— A revenue circle in the Prome district to 

1®77 the population was 322, the laud revenue 
Es. 307 and the capitation tax Es. 431. 

-A large village in the circle of the same name in 
the Kyoon-pyaw tow;uship, Bassein district, on the western bank of the 
nver Da-ga and 13 miles east of Nga-thaing-khyoung. In 1877 it had 2,304 
mhabitaiits. It was formerly the head-quarters of the Extra Assistant 
in cliarge of the Mye-noo township which was broken uj) 

THA-BYE-HLA. — A village in the Oung-beng-tha circle Ta-Tiwnn 
oTS?roa?/^^^ (Tharrawaddy) district, lying a short distance to theVest 
of the road from Poung-day to Ta-pwon. In 1877 it had 501 inhabits, lEs 
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THA-BYE-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district, about a mile 
north of the Wai-gyee river and six east of the Eng-ma swarap._ In 1877 
the population was 303, the land revenue, Es. 323 and the capitation tax 
Es. 345. 

THA-BYE-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Mye-noo township, now 
joined to Ee-gyee in the Bassein district, with an area of about 90 square 
miles, on the right bank of the Da-ga river. There is a fair amount of rice 
cultivation scattered about the circle in patches near the villages but in 
many parts the land is low and swampy. The inhabitants are extensively 
engaged in fishing. None of the villages are large or of much importance. 
There is a fair cart road sMrting the Da-ga to the east. 

The population and revenue dining each of the last five years were - 


Yeab. 

Population. 

Bevenue, in kupees. 

Burmans. 

Kareng. 

Total. 

Land, 

Capitation tax. 

All other items. 

Total. 

1874 . . 

3,641 

2,263 

5,904 

4,502 

6,627 

3,725 

14,854 

1875 .. 

4,182 

2,462 

0,644 

7,411 

6,930 

3,450 

17,791 

1876 . . 

4,396 

2,691 

7,087 

7,746 

7,245 

3,360 

18,351 

1877 . . 

4,593 

2,821 

7,414 

7,877 

7,505 

3,370 

18,752 

1878 .. ' 

5,005 

3,095 

8,100 

8,216 

7,577 

3,065 

18,858 


The area under cultivation and the agricultural stock during the same 
period were : — 


Year. 

Area, IN acres. 

Agricultural stock, 

Bice. 

Garden. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, hulls 
and bullocks. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Pigs. 

CQ 

■s 

as 

Q 

1 

Ploughs. j 

m 

o 

pq 

1874 

3,542 

313 

6 

3,861 

1,013 

711 

8 

137 

246 

" 

269 

22 

1875 

4,854 

1,073 

19 

5,946 

1,275 

1,514 

14 

215 

265 

443 

04 

1876 

5,096 

1,096 

9 

6,201 

1,862 

2,493 

219 

576 

333 

923 

253 

1877 

5,253 

1,136 

13 

6,402 

1,960 

3,921 

363 

741 

529 

994 

321 

1878 

5,407 

1,263 

0 

6,679 

1,880 

9,546 

664 

1,082 

584 

3,065 

196 


The principal villages are Pyeng-ma-beng-hla, Thoung-rwa and Tha- 
bye-hla. 


THA-BYE-KA. — A village in the Weng-kywon circle, Oo-rcct-toung 
(east) township, Akyab district, on the eastern bank of the Khyau-koon-dau 
stream with 552 inhabitants in 1877. 
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THA-BYE-KHYOUNa.— A village in the Ta-gay circle of the Gny^oung- 
doon S^sl^ii, Thoon-khwa district on the Irrawaddy about eight miles 
north of Gnyoung-doon. In 1878 it had 6i9 inhabitants. 

TTrA-BYENG-TSOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Kama township, 
Tliavet district, six square miles in extent. Of the 1,000 culturable acres 
about 500 are actually under cultivation and m ^72 fmmished a revemie 
of Es 360, the capitation tax fm-nishing Es. 490 more. The population 
was a little under 500 souls. In 1870 the_ hereditary Thoogyee resiped on 
account of insufficiency of income and this circle was then placed under 
the Nat-mee Thoogyee and in the same year the two combined circles 
were joined to Toon. The products are rice, tobacco, chillies, onions, 
sessamum, plantains and maize. 

THA-BYE-POENG-GITEE.— A revenue circle in the Poung-day town- 
ship, Prome district, stretching up northwards from Wek-poot past Thit- 
tshien-aoon. The northern part is under nee. Eeng-daik-tan andEwa-hla 
are the most populous villages. The northern portion, Eeng-daik-tan, was 
formerly an independent village tract. In 1877 the population was 2,783, 
the land revenue Es. 2,347, the capitation tax Es. 2,695 and the gross 
reyeiiue Es. 5jll7. 

THA-BYE’EOON. — A village in the Myo-dweng circle of the Henzacla 
(Tliarrawaddy) district, about two miles east of the E. and L V. (State) 
Eaiiway. In 1877 it had 555 inhabitants. 

THA-BYOO — A revenue circle in the Donabyoo township of the Tlioon- 
khwa district, 70'square miles in extent. In 1877-78 the area under cultiva- 
tion was 6,750 acres, the population was 5,728, the land revenue Es. 11,910, 
the capitation tax Es. 6,043 and the gi-oss revenue Es. 20,474. 

THA-BYOO. — A village on the left bank of the river Pegu in the 
Gnyoung-beng circle of the Pegu township, Eangoon district, about eight 
mUes bGow Ka-wa. In 1878 it had a population of 797 souls, who were 

chiefly Taking. . „ , 

THA-BYOO-KYWON.— A small _ village m the Kywon-ga-le cncle, 
Hpoung-leng township, Eangoon district. In 1878 it had 519 inhabitants. 

THA-BWOT. — A small stream in the Prome district which rises in the 
Neepa-tshe spur of the Pegu Eoma and, flowing south-west, falls into the 
Too one of the numerous anastomosing channels which unite the Zay above 
and the Myit-ma-kha below the Eng-ma lake, with the Wai-gyee or Shwe-lay 
(a V ). Its banks are moderately steep and its bed sandy and gi-avehy. On 
its banks, especially amongst the hills, are found Bhan-bhwai (Care^a 
arborea), Pyeng-ga-do {Xylia doUhriformis), Eng-gyeng {lloipea suava), Eng 
{Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) and Sha (Acacia catechu). 

■ THA-GA-EA.— The northern township of the Toung-ngoo district 
extending from the frontier southwards on both hanks of the Tsit-toung to 
the Toung-ngoo township on the west, and the Bhoom-ma-wad-dee township 
on the east, and stretching from the Pegu Eoma mountains eastward to the 
western borders of the Toung-ngoo hill tracts suh-division which com- 
' ■ menees at the western slopes of the Poung-loung range. On the west the 
' country is hilly, intersected by the numerous spurs thrown off by the 
, boundary range and clothed with dense tree and bamboo forest, where 
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foiiiid Teak, 'Pya!ig-ma, ; Siia, Thit-tsee .and Eng beBidos otlier irocB of 
economical valiie. , On the east the .country -.consists of a naiTOW strip of 
level plain, partly ciiltiYated with rice and elsewhere covered with tree and 
grass forest, intersected by numerous fair-weather cart tracks. On the 
west bank a fairly good road rims from the south towards the frontier. 
None of the villages are large or of great importance. For the protection 
of the country a chain of police-posts extends from east to west a few 
miles. below the frontier line. 

The inhabitants iimiibered 13,018 in 1878, and during the same year 
the land revenue was Es. 3,457, the capitation tax Es. 9,503 and the gross 
revenue Es. 14,092. The township is divided into six revenue circles. The 
head-quarters are at Pie-too in the Kai-leng circle, to the west of the Tsit- 
toung. 

THA-GA-EA.— A revenue circle in the Taung-ngoo district, on the left 
bank of the Tsit-touiig south of Myo-hla. The country is generally level 
and some rice cultivation is carried on near the river bank. In 1878 the 
poj)ulatioii was 738, the land revenue Es. 96, the capitation tax Es. 546 
and the gross revenue Es. 736. 

THA-HPAN-KHYO.— xA revenue circle in the Poung-day township, 
Prome district, between the town of Poung-day and the river Kyat. It 
contains only one large village, which is an extension of Pomig-day itsedf. 
In 1878 the population was 2,413, the land revenue Es. 2,401, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 2,848 and the gross revenue Es, 5,074. 

THA-HPAN-KHYO.— A revenue circle in the Prome district about six 
miles east of the head of the Engma swamp. In 1878 the population was 
3,430, the land revenue Es. 2,757, the capitation tax Es. 3,782 and the 
gross revenue Es. 6,568. 




THA-HPAN-KHYO. — A large village in the circle of the same name, 
Poung-day township, Prome district, two miles north-east of Poung-day. 
In 1878 it had 2,133 inhabitants, 

THA-HTOON.— A township lying in the north-western corner of the 
Tha-htoon sub-division of the Amherst district. On tlie north, beyond the 
Kyoon-iek creek, is the Shwe-gyeng district ; on the east, bejmnd the Kyouk- 
tsa-rit and Bheng-laing rivers, the Hpagat township ; on the south and 
separated by the Gaw and the lower portion of the Tslia or Tha-htoon river 
is the Martaban township ; and on the west, beyond the Bliee-leng river, 
lies the Shwe-gyeng district. Stretching up northwards, near the eastern 
border of the township, is a range of hills, a continuation of the Moaiaban 
mountains, which rises from the gap through wdiich the river Gaw iiov/s, 
and attaining its greatest altitude near Tha-htoon gradually sinks p.nd 
disappears, near the Kyoon-iek, in the Ka-ma-thaing hill. East of this lino 
of hills there is a narrow strip of forest-clad and but slightly-cultivated 
country, closed in on the east by the Kyouk-tsa-rit and lower down by 
Bheng-laiug formed by the j iinetion of the Kyouk-tsa-rit with tlic Doon-tlia- 
mic. Stretching away westward to the Bhee-leng are extensive plains, 
partially under rice but liable to inundation and, therefore, to a great extent 
unculturable. This inundation is partly due to the spill of tbc Bhee-leng 
directly over its banks and formerly indirectly through the Kyoon-iek which 
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tog theX'Slaot escape. Someotit, itth. "f»f“ 

wav over the low rising ground winch divides the plain into _ j 

TMen-ts'iiep portion aSd a southern or Tha-htoon portion and added to the 

rainMl, floidld that also, as the months of the 

have been gradually choked by the silt brought f 

TYinit has been thrown across the northern extremity ol Uie plain nom me 

Ka midS hSTo the high bank of the Bhee-leng at Doon-won and this 

now affords s^ome protection, but other embankments^ are wanted and the 

Set channels require improving. At present, except in some spots, if 

rice is planted before the rains in the hopes ,^’7?elTSic^^^^^ 

before the floods to overtop them the gram is destroyed by field-mice , if 

later the nlants ai’e submerged and killed. , j ^ 

Eunmns almost parallel to the hills and at no distance from 

them on their western side is the Tha-htoon river, which after passing 
4a-htoon turns westward and flows past Kaw-than towards tbe sea. 
Between this river and the hills are the most important villa^e^ 
Mye-nee-goon and Thien-tshiep which with smaller 
a ‘long and almost continuous line. The township is dmded into 
revenue circles and in 1877 produced a gf f fC, ’ 

which Es. 33,218 were derived from the land and Es. 28£9S from the capi 
tation tax. In that year the population numbered 21,955 souls. 

THA-HTOON. — A revenue circle in the township of the same nanie in 
the Amherst district, in which is Tha-htoon, the head-quarter station of the 
township and of the sub-division. In 1877 the population was 3,650, the 
land revenue Es. 5,964 and the capitation tax Es. 7,527. 

THA-HTOON .—A town, with 8,126 inhabitants in 1877 , in the Amherst 
district, the head-quarters of the township and of the snb-dmsion ot the 
same name, situated on the eastern edge of the Tha-htoon plam on the 
lower slopes of the line of hills which form the western watershed of the 
rivers Kyouk-tsa-rit and Bheng-laing and facing the extensive Dhe-ha-rien 

The town now is small and of but little importance hut it is (me of 
the earliest mentioned in Talaing history. Some centuries before Christ 
it was the capital of an independent kingdom, inhabited it would seem by 
people of an Indian stock from Talingana a name which remains in 
“ Talaing ” the designation amongst the Burmese of the Peguans, c^ed by 
themselves “Moon.” In the native histories the foundation of the city 
is stated to have taken place in the 17th century B.C., but the first aecoimt 
on whicli any reliance can be placed is that 'wbieb relates to the arnvai oi 
Thawnaand Oot-tara, missionaries sent to Snvama-bhoom-mie by the p'eat 
Booddhist council held in 241 B.O., who landed at Tha-htoon when it was 
a seaport town, a position taken from it by the gradual upheaTOl of the 
coast. Some centuries later a religious envoy was sent hence to Ceylon to 
learn more perfectly the doctrines of the Booddha and to procure copies of 
i the Pee-ta-gat or Booddhist scriptures. After this the town gradually 
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clecreasGcl ill i;v'ealtli and in iiB and its place was taken by Pegn, 

founded in tlie sixth century A.D. by Tha-ma-Ia and Wee-;tna-laj sons ol the 
king of Tha-htoon, who had been driven out of their father’s kingdom. 

The city appears to have been laid out on the general plan of ancient 
^‘ Indian cities, a plan which has been followed in the modern capital of 
Burma. The ground plan of the outer rampart is a square or oblong 
within which is an open space of about 153 feet, and then a second but 
lower wall, or rampart, and moat. The east and w^est inner ivalls are 
each 7,700 feet long, while those on the north and south are about 
4,000 feet each, enclosing a space of about 700 acres, llie angles, how- 
ever, are not exact right angles. In the centre of the city is the fortilied 
royal citadel, measuring from north to south 1,080 feet, and from cast 
^^to west 1,150 feet. This was for the defence of the palace, the 
throne-room’ being, as is now the case at the Burmese capital, nearly 
the centre point of the city. There are two gates or spaces for entrance 
in the northern and southern faces of the ram|)art, but it is impossible 
^^to say how many on the eastern or western. Of the citadel no remains 
exist save those of a small pagoda at one corner, the shape of wiiicli is 
not discernible. The -walls are of earth and in some places much 
^^wnrn away, but some places appear to have been faced with rougli 
^‘stones.” 

At about the end of the lOth century, xi-naw-ra-hta, king of Burma, 
oterran and annexed Pegu and though no mention is made of the siegn 
and capture of Pegu, the capital, the taking of Tha-htoon is described at 
length in the Burmese histories. After this TTia-htoon ceased to bo of any 
importance. 

“The chief remains of pagodas are situated between the site of tlie 
“ citadel and the south w’-all. At present, the largest is a modern one, of 
“ the usual form, built over an old one ; near it are three square ones. The 
“ principal of these lies on the eastern side of the great pagoda and though 
“ fast falling into decay still exhibits signs of having once been a beautiful 
“ and eleborate structure. It is built entirely (as are almost all pagodas 
“in that part of the country wdiich w^as inhabited by the Talaing) of hewn 
“ laterite. The lowm* base is 104 feet square and 18 feet high ; the second 
“ storey 70 feet square and 1()| feet high ; above this is another storey, 48 
“ feet square and 12 feet high, upon wdiieh, again, there is a round pagoda, 
“the whole structure being about 85 feet in height, but as the twx) last 
“ parts, viz,, the third storey and bell, have been re-built it is impossible to 
“ say what xvas the original height. I believe that the three square storo.ys 
“were in all about 45 feet but, judging from another unrepaired pagoda, 
“ I am of opinion that the bell w^as more squat than the present, and more 
“ in the shape of a round simpa^ or topee. The whole face of the pagod;i: has 
“ been carved in patterns, but the most remarkable part is the second 
“ storey to Xfhich access is given by four flights of steps, one in the centre 
“ of each face. About half way up the face are recesses about four inches 
“ deep and two feet three and a half inches by two feet three inches. Into 
“these are let red clay entablatures on wdiich various figures are dopicti^d 
“ in relief. Pew now remain, and they are much multilated : the scenes and 
“ costumes depicted however are very curious. A few I have copied roughly 
“ and will endeavour to describe ; — 



* The person to be punished is made to kneel down and bend forward and is struck on the 
back between the shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow of the punisher ; the pain 
caused is great. ; 
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» ,1 )-Four hideous and bearded individuals, riding closely packed 

rr j-i *1 plf^nhaiit are pelted witli stones by two yontlis on loot 

. Sm tove “ tese tool .1 the bKk,-ei fa*io» no n™ taown 

^^T( 3 ?.--A^^Si side-piece represents a prince kneeling and offering a 
kind of c^elabia^ or governor sitting imdeiv umbrellas wth man 

“kneehng on &e left and Talking to him with ", m'e 

“ In front of the kneeling figure is something which looks Me a small box. 

“ The head of the prmce has been knocked off, hut I am inclined to 
“ from the dress that it is only a governor. Below is a pony tied to ^ post 
“ and an attendant kneeling. Both J^^^eling figu^s have then^ 

“m a large knot at the side and the upper hgui-e has a soit of halo lomd 
“his head; but otherwise the clothing is a simple waistcloth,^ but tucked 
“un —an unusual thing when in the presence of a great man. 

» ( 5 )._Is much mutilated and all that can be chscernecl is a woman 
“ kneelhig before a standing prince whilst in front is a man on a four-\\heel«l 

feT.— In^the\ip/er part'are a man and woman, well dressed, riding on 
“ a foirr-wheeled cart drawn by ponies. The shape of the cart is curious. 
“Below is a potter’s shop, shewing a man turning the wheel whilst one 
“forms the pot and another, behind, kneads a lump of clay.. Pots sUnd 
tbe slielves. All tlie figures have enormous knots of liam at the back 

^ ^ of the heafi # 

“ ( 7 ). — A princess seated amongst her women, w’hilst one of them has 

“ got hold of the end of a rope round the neck of a man below the floor. 
“The women all wear the Burmese petticoat. _ What this represents I 
“ cannot conceive, unless it is connected with a curious custom of the Talaing. 

In every house there is a room whero the girls sleep and in the floor oi 
“this there is a hole. When young men go courting they come under the 
“house and, putting their hands through the hole, wake up the young l^dy 
“ inside. She, by a certain sign or feel of the hand, immediately knows if 
it is the right man ; should another man come for whom she does not 
“ care, woe betide him.” ■ , 

« (8). — A king seated on his throne with an attendant standing on each 
“ side, with the usual hair knot and short tucked-up waist-cloth.’’ 

“ (9). — A king seated on a throne with persons kneeling before him. In 
“ the background a man is undergoing punishment with the elbow*.” 

“ (10.) — This is broken in two but the upper compartment shews a man 
“ in a garden or forest holding an enormous serpent, half of which has been 
“ broken off ; below, a prince is seated on the ground, whilst three prhicesses 
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kneel on lais left, one behind the otlxer. All have a head-dress of “ Nagas ’’ 
heads, but the cloths are of the Burmese or Talaing stylo. 1 note that 
Dr. Hunter observed a figure similar to that in the upper eompartniont m 
one of the Orissan rock-cut temples' and was unable to conjecture the 

meaning of it. , . i j. 

“ (11).— On the left, is a king seated on his tlu’one, whilst an atteinlant, 

kneeling, announces the arrival of a queen, who appears on the right, 
carried aloft in a seat on the shoulders of four men. Her head-dress is very 
grand and her countenance grave. Beliind appear umbrellas, fans and 


JStotijs by Mr. Bt. John, forniorly Assistant Conmiissionor of Xha-htoon, 
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THAI-DAW.— A revenue circle in the soiitli-eastern corner of the 
Thayet township, Thayet district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy. Out 
of the 11 square miles contained in the circle no less^ than eight are 
mieulturable, and of the remaining three rather over one is actually under 
cultivation, part of it by hill clearings. In 1872 the population numbered 
1,886 and in 1877 1,695 souls, of whom a large number live in the . village 
of Htoon-doung on the bank of the river near a hill from which limestone 
is quarried. Exclusive of lime, the products are rice, plantains and custard- 
apples. The revenue derived from this circle in 1872 aggregated Es. 1,920, 
viz., Ks. 410 from land, Bs. 100 from fisheries and Es. 1,410 from capitation 
tax. In 1877 the land revenue was Es. 446, the capitation tax Ks. 1,788 
and the gross revenue Es. 2,406. 

THAI-GAN.— A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung township of the 
Akyab district. In 1877 the population was 6,564, the land revenue 
Bs. 15,942, the capitation tax Es. 5,750 and the gross revenue Es. 22,508. 

THAI-GOON.— An inland village in the Dai-da-rai circle, Pj^a-poon 
township, Thoon-khwa district, about four miles from the To and south of 
Dai-da-rai. In 1878 it had 601 inhabitants. 

THAI-GOON.— A village of only 346 inhabitants in 1878 in the Tha- 
hpan-khyo cii’cle, Poung-day township, Prome district, west of Ponng-day 
and close to the left bank of the Shwe-lay or Wek-poot stream and on the 
Eangoon and Irrawaddy Valley (State) Eailway, where the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the township now resides and hold his Court, 
having been transferred thither from Poung-day shortly^ after an Assistant 
Commissioner was stationed in that town. It contains a court-house, 
police-station, market and railway-station. 

THAI-HPYOO. — A small village in the Zhe-khyoung circle, Bassein 
township, Bassein district on the west bank of the Pai-beng river and about 
four miles east of Bassein. In 1878 it had 505 inhabitants. 

THAI-HPYOO.— A river in the Henzada (Tharawaddy) district which 
has its source in the Pegu Eoma and after a south and west course of about 
24 miles falls into the Myit-ma-kha or Hlaing at Bhee-leng. 

THAI-HPYOO.— A river in the Shw^e-gyeng district, which rises in the 
hills north of Bhee-leng and flows for some distance parallel to4he Bhee- 
leng river. When in about the latitude of Bhee-leng it turns westward and, 
flowing through the low country and during the rains united with the 
numerous creeks in that tract and navigable there by large boats, it falls 
into the Tsit-toung at its mouth a little south of the Ka-dat. 

THAI-HPYOO-KHYOUNG. — A village in the Myaing-gyee circle of the 
Hpa-gat township, Amherst district with 534 inhabitants in 1877. 

THAI-KHYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the south-eastern township of 
the Tavoy district, sparsely inhabited by Kareng and with very little cul- 
tivated area, in which is grown mainly sessamum and betel-nut trees. It 
is now joined to Toung-byouk. 

THA-KHWOT-KOON. — A village in the Taw-haing circle of the Shwe- 
doung township, Prome district, in 18° 84' 5" N. and 95° 15' 50" E. between 
the Irrawaddy and the Shwe-nat-toung hills, about eight miles east of the 
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former and a mile and a half from the crest of the latter and eight niilos 
S.E. of Kyee-thay, with which as with most of the surrounding villages it is 
connected by good dry- weather cart roads. In 1878 it had 540 inhabitants. 

THA-KHWOT-PBNG.— A tidal creek in the Eangoon district, in 
English generally called the Bassoin creek. It forms a channel between 
the Eangoon and the China Bakeor or To rivers, the entrance on the side of 
the former being about 10 miles from its mouth. Erom thence it follow.? a 
S.S.W. course and debouches upon the To about two and a half miles from 
the sea. The direct distance betwnen its mouths is 19 miles but its length 
is 25. During the rainy season this creek has a steady current downwards, 
and its water is sweet but muddy : at other periods of the year it is affected 
by the tide from the Eangoon river and from the To which meet near the 
mouth of the Htan-ma-naing, about seven miles from the Eangoon river. 
During the springs in the dry season two small bores are formed, that from 
the To being the larger. Throughout the creek there is a depth of about 
two fathoms at low w'ater, but the entrance from the Eangoon river i,s 
obstructed by shoals and the river steamers have to wait for about half flood 
before they can enter. During the dry season this creek is the only practic- 
able route between Eangoon and the Irrawaddy for steamers and large boats. 
The banks are steep, muddy and covered wdth low forest. 

THAI-KTAI. — A revenue circle in the Promo district between the North 
and South Na-w'ong rivers near their junction. In 1878 the population wa.s 
591, tlie land revenue Es. 291, the capitation tax Es. 450 and the gross 
revenue Es. 761. 



THA-LAY. — A revenue circle in the Oo-reet-toimg (east) township of 
tlio Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,282, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,407, the land revenue Es. 4,650 and the gross revenue Es. 6,311. 

THA-LE-DAN. — A river in the Pa-doung township, Prome district, 
which falls into the Irrawaddy at the Aullage of Tha-le-dan, from which it 
takes its name, and is formed by the junction, at the village of Ma-toung 
situated amongst the hills, of tw'o streams, the North and the South Tha-le- 
dan. 

The North Tha-le-dan rises in the Arakan mountains at the foot of the 
spur along which passes the Toung-goop road into Arakan, and just below 
the Tha-bye halting-idace. Winding amongst the hills and receiving the 
waters of many mountain torrents it reaches, four or five miles from the 
Irrawaddy, a comparatively level and cultivated tract where it tm-ns east- 
ward. It is navigable for boats during the rains for a short distance. It 
traverses a country rich in teak and other forest timber, of which large 
quantities are every rainy season floated down to the Irrawaddy. The 
area of the country drained by this river and its tributaries is about 210 
square miles. The South Tha-le-dan, which is never navigable by boats, 
rises in the Arakan hills considerably to the south of the source of the 
North Tha-lc-dan and flows in a north-easterly direction to that river. The 
hills amongst which it wanders aro covered with Teak {Tcciona (/randis), 
Pyeng-gado {Xylrt dolahnfdmis) and Iltouk-kyan {Terminalia macrocarpa) 
and the timber is floated down it to Ma-toung and thence by the North Tha- 
le-dan to the Irrawaddy. 
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The population and revenue during eaehi of the last five years were 


Be VENUE, IN EUPBEg. 


The area tinder cultivation and the agricultural stock during the same 
period were :— 


THAM-BAN-DENG-. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy a short distance below Pa-doung ^d including several 
islands in the river, on one of which, Mya-tsien-ky won, is the largest viUage 
in the circle, named after the island. The inhabitants of the circle are 
petty traders, cultivators and fishermen and in 1877 numbered 1,952 souls. 
In that year the land revenue was Es. 1,915, the capitation tax Es. 1,893 
and the gross revenue Es. 4,219. 

THAM-BHA-EA.— A revenue circle in the Ka-ma township, Thayet 
district, in the valley of the Ma-htoon river, with an area of 18 square 
miles, of which about 1,600 acres are cultivated, a population of 2,690 
souls, principally Bm-mans, and a gross revenue of Es. 3,360 in 1872. 
Its largest village is Tham-bha-ra on the banks of the Ma-htoon, con- 
taining 567 inhabitants. Until 1858 Ee-nan-tha, which now forms a 
portion of Tham-bha-ra, was under a separate Thoogyco on whose death 
in that year the two circles were amalgamated. In 1872 0-shit-goon 
{q. V.) was placed under the Thoogyoe of this circle. In 1877 the land 
revenue was Es. 3,567, the capitation tax Es. 2,915, the gross revenue 
Es. 6,744 and the population 2,690. 
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THAM-BHA-EA. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Thayet district on the banks of the Ma-htoon with 567 inhabitants in 
1878, princii^ally cultivators and wood-cutters. 

THAM-BHA-YA-DAING.— A village in the Ee-gyaw circle, Henzada 
township, Henzada district, on the west or right bank of the Irrawaddy a 
few miles above Henzada and four miles east of Oot-hpo. The majority of 
the inhabitants, of whom there were 1,275 in 1878, are petty traders or 
gardeners who cultivate cotton, sessamiim, tobacco and vegetables. 

THAM-BHA-YA-KHOON.— A village in .the Ee-gyee circle of the 
Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, about two miles east of the Irrawaddy, 
In 1877 it had 617 inhabitants, - 

THAM-BHOO-LA. — A revenue circle in the Mye-dai lo-wnship, Thayet 
district, composed of some 17 or more registered circles. The area 
is about 200 square miles of which some ten are cultivated and of these 
only about 30,000 acres are under regular cultivation, the rest being toiingya. 
The revenue in 1872 amounted to Es. 7,630, of which Es. 3,170 were derived 
from the land and Es. 4,460 from capitation tax. The inhabitants in the 
same year numbered 11,275 souls of whom 1,388 were Khyeng, and the 
cattle in the circle were shewn in the census returns as 5,279 head, of which 
4,621 were bullocks. There are a considerable number of villages. Nwa-hta 
was formerly a separate circle, the last Thoogyee of which, before the 
annexation of Pegu, sold his birthright for a pony to the Thoogyee of Tham- 
bhoo-la who was transported for life in 1866. Hpoung-ro and Gnyoung-bhoo- 
khek, which constituted the Hpoung-ro circle, were joined to Tham-bhoo-la 
in the same year on the death of the then Thoogyee. Before 1853 Tham- 
bhoo-la was the head- quarters of the Eaw-tham-bee Taik Thoogyeeship, an 
independent jurisdiction under the Myo-thoogyee or Myo-won of Mye-dai. 

The products are rice, sessamum, excellent cotton, plantains, maize 
and cutch. In 1877 the population was 11,034, the capitation tax Es. 5,763, 
the land revenue Es. 5,205 and the gross revenue Es, 11,300. 

THAM-BHOO-LA, — ^A small village in the circle of the same name in 
the Mye-dai township, Thayet district, on the Pa-de stream, between and 
close to Ewa-thit and Thayet-tsoo, the three together containing about 
150 houses. A force of the Frontier Police is stationed here. In the 
Burmese time it was the head-quarters of the Kaw-tham-bee Taik Thoo- 
gyee, the last of whom built a very fine monastery, subsequently used by 
the British as a barrack, which is now rapidly falling into decay. This 
Thoogyee, Moung Poon Oung, escaped to Upper Burma on the annexation, 
carrying off many of the inhabitants, and wes made Thoogyee of that por- 
tion of his old circle which is north of the frontier line. For some years 
after the annexation a detachment of troops from Thayetmyo was stationed 
here, this was subsequently relieved by a detachment of the Pegu Light 
Infantry, a local battalion. The military were finally withdrawn in 1861 
since when Tham-bhoo-la has been a police-post. 

THA-MEE-ELA. — A revenue circle in the Oo-reet-toung (west) town- 
ship of the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 4,058, the 
• capitation tax Es. 3,260, the land revenue Es. 4,091 and the gross revenue 
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THA-MEE-HLA-EYENG.— A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung 
township, Akyab district. In 1877 the population was 3,012, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 3,384, the land revenue Es. 7,066 and the gross revenue 
Es. 10,933. 

THA-MEE-HLA-KYWON.— /Sffic Diamond Island. 

THA-NAT-PBNG. — A village in the Pegu cu'cle, Pegu township, Ean- 
goon district, on the Pegu and Tsit-toung canal. In 1878 it had 691 
inhahitants. 

THA-NAT-PENG. — A village in the Paing-kyivon circle, Pegu town- 
shi]3, Eangoon district, with 601 inhabitants in 1878-79. 

THAN-DWAI.— A river in the Bassein district formed by the junction 
of the Kyek-too-rwe Ee-gyaw and the Ta-la-khwa and Kyok-too-rwe rivers. 
The Kyek-too-rwe Ee-gyaw leaves the Kj'ouk-khoung-gyee river about live 
miles from its mouth and flows southwards. After a vrinding course of 
about eight miles it is joined by the Ta-la-khwa from the westward, and three 
miles further on by the Kyek-too-rwe from the same direction. Eor 14 
miles more, receiving the waters of the Nga-khwa and Mai-za-lee from the 
west and communicating by creeks with the Hpek-rai on the east, it con- 
tinues to flow southwards, when it bends sharply to the east and, joined by 
the Kwon at the elbow of the emwe and by the Hi^ek-rai itself a little 
further on, falls into the Bassein river just opposite the northern end of 
Nga-poo-taw island. Large vessels can enter the mouth of this stream, and 
ascend as far as the Kwon, a distance of about six miles ; the largest native 
boats can go up about 14 miles further as far as the mouth of the Ta- 
khwon, one of the channels by which it communicates with the PIpek-rai ; 
above this point only small boats can pass with the flood tide, and these, 
owing to the overhanging foliage cannot use masts. Across the mouth is 
a bar with 20 feet of water inside of which the depth of the stream increases 
to 40 feet, gradually decreasing to 28 at the mouth of the Kwon. 

THA-NEE. — A river in the Prome district, flowing through the Pa-doimg 
township on the western bank of the Irrawaddy. It rises in the oasteni 
slopes of the Axakan mountains in the extreme north-western angle of the dis- 
trict and after running in an easterly direction in a narrow valley between two 
spurs for some 20 miles it turns south-south-east, rounding the foot of the 
southern spur which confined it, and falls into the Irrawaddy near the village 
of Pai-gyee, after receiving the waters of many tributaries, the two largest 
of which are the Bhoo-ro and the Kyouk-bhoo. The latter portion of its 
com'se is tlmough cultivated plains. Its banks are steep and the bed towards 
the source is rocky. In the rainy season boats of 80 bushels burden can 
ascend for about 20 miles as far as the village of Zayat^la. Teak and other 
valuable timber is met with on its banks and during the rains is brought 
down into the Irrawaddy to be rafted. 

THAN-HTIEP.— A tidal creek in the Thoon-khwa district; a branch 
of the To or China Bakeer which, with the Doon-ran (a similar branch) forms 
the large island known by as Hmaw-bhee Island. The northern mouth 
of this creek is marked by several islands of which that called Htwon-])aw 
is the largest, comprising an area of four or five sguaro miles. From" the 
southern extremity of this island to the sea (a distance of about nine miles) 
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the Than-htiep runs in a direction nearly due south. It is tidal throtighout 
and at ebb tide in the month of Fehraaa-y the water is sweet at about seven 
Blilcs from tlic sea» ciiid at that tiniG 6V6n near tho moiitli it is niGicly 
brackish. The banks are somewhat steep and muddy and are everywhere 
covered with dense forest. 

THAN-HTOUNG.~A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district on 
the north-eastern coast of Eamree island and on the south bank of the 
Meng-yat, with an area of 38 square miles and a population of 2,677 souls 
in 1877. Sugar-cane is largely grown and the qjrineipal manufactures are 
sugar— 53 sugar mills were at work in 1875,— salt and earthen pots for salt- 
boiling. The land revenue in 1877 was Es. 2,741 the eaj)itation tax 
Es. 3,077 and the gross revenue Es. 6,635. 

THAN-KHTOUNG.— A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district on 
the south-west coast of Eannree island, 22 square miles in extent, cultivated 
largely with sugar-cane, for crushing which 235 miUs were at work in 1875. 
In 1877 the population numbered 3,040 souls, the land revenue was Es. 
3,032, the capitation tax Es. 3,060 and the gross revenue Es. 6,264. 
Petroleum is found near the coast towards the north-west. 

THAN-LTENG. — A town in the Eangoon district. See Syriam. 

THAN-LYENG.— A Sub-division of the Eangoon district. See Syriam. 

THAN-LYENG. — A township in the Eangoon district lying between 
the seacoast and the Pegu river and bounded on the west by the Eangoon 
river and on the east by the Pegu township ; it is divided into ten revenue 
circles. The head-quarters are at Syriam. 

THAN-LYENG-MYOMA. — A revenue circle in the Than-lyeng town- 
ship of the Eangoon district opposite the town of Eangoon. In 1877 the 
population was 4,484, the capitation tax was Es. 5,065, the land revenue 
Es. 16,878 and the gross revenue Es. 21,780. 

THAN-LYET-TSWON. — The northern circle of the Tha-boung township, 
Bassein district, having an area of about 61 square miles, with patches of 
rice cultivation towards the south-east but for the most part uncultivated 
and hilly. The inhabitants are mainly Burmans who live by cultivation 
and by making and trading in a red dye extracted from the roots of the 
Neepa-htse ( Morinda citrifolia) and ropes from the fibres of the Shaw tree. 
In 1877 the population was 2,051, the capitation tax was Es. 2,395, the 
land revenue Es. 3,731 and the gross revenue Es. 6,328. 

THA-NWON-THA-NAW.— A village in the circle of the same name 
in the Henzada towlffehip, Henzada district, on the banks of the Nat-hmaw 
stream. In 1877 it had 1,152 inhabitants. 

THA-NWON-THA-NAW. — A revenue circle in the southern part of the 
Henzada township of the Henzada district lying to the west of Doo-ra, nearly 
the whole of which is under rice cultivation. 
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The iiopulation and revenue during each of the last five years were : — ■ 



and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock 
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— 
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5 
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25 

— 
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— 
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6 
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2,505 

31 

— 
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— 

120 
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103 
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THA-BAINGr. — A revenue circle in the Donabyoo tovmship of the 
Thoon-ldiwa district east of the Irrawaddy extensively cultivated on the north 
and west, but with forest land towards the east and south. It has some 
small lakes, dry during the hot weather, important only as fisheries. In 1877 
the population was 8,782, the land revenue Es. 18,755, the capitation tax 
Es. 8,635 and the gross revenue Es. 28,507. 

THA-EA-WA-W. — A village in the Tha-ra-waw-toung-let circle of the 
Tsan-rwe township, Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, on the east or left 
bank of the Irrawaddy. In 1877 it had 584 inhabitants. 

THA-EA-WAW-TOUNGr-LET. — A revenue circle in the Henzada 
(Tharrawaddy) district on the left bank of the Irrawaddy low and subject to 
periodical inundations, except near the bank of the river where the principal 
cultivation is found. In 1877 the population was 8,122, the land revenue 
Es. 8,311, the capitation tax Es. 7,525 and the gross revenue Es. 21,440. 
The circle contains many swamps and small lakes which are leased out as 
fisheries and produce a large revenue to the State. 

THA-EAW-BOON. — A tidal creek in the Bassein district joining the 
Myoung-mya and Ewe. It leaves the former about a mile east of the town 
of the same name and runs due south for about 12 miles, joining the Ewe 
about a mile above Da-rai-bouk. At low tide it has little or no water in it. 
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THA-RE-KOON-BOUNG. — A revenue circle' in the Naaf township of the 
Akyab district on the seacoast at the mouth of the Naaf estuary, containing 
4,880 acres of land, of which 2,939 were under cultivation in 1874-75, pro- 
ducing a land revenue of Es. 5,759. In 1875-76 the population numbered 
2,948 souls, and the capitation tax amounted to Es. 2,820. In 1877 the 
population was 4,111, the land revenue was Es. 6,389, the capitation tax 
Es. 8,868 and the gross revenue Es. 10,717. 

THA-EET-EHYOUNG. — A village the Tha-ret-preng circle of the Ea- 
•, thai-doung township, Akyab district, on the eastern bank of the stream of 
the same name. In 1877 it had 798 inhabitants. 

THA-EET-KHYOUNG. — A small river in the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) 
district of the Pegu division, which rises in the Pegu Eoma and uniting 
with the Baw-beng forms the Wek-khyoting, a tributary of the Meng-boo 
which itself falls into the Myit-ma-kha or Hlaing. The banks are steep 
and the bed rocky and it is not navigable for boats but it taps a large teak 
tract in which other valuable timber is found. 

THA-EET-KYWON. — A revenue circle in the Oo-reet-toung (east) 
township of the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,716, the 
capitation tax Es. 2,140, the land revenue Es. 6,015 and the gross revenue 
Es. 8,508. 

THA-EET-PEENG. — A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung township 
of the Akyab district. In 1876-77 the population was 1,698, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 1,880, the land revenue Es. 3,197 and the gross revenue 
Es. 5,331. 

THAEEAWADDY. — A new district formed in 1878 out of all that 
portion of Henzada lying to the east of the Irrawaddy except the A-hpyouk 
and Paing-kywon circles which are still included in the Za-lwon township of 
Henzada. The head-quarters are at Thoon-tshay on the stream of the 
same name where it is crossed by the Eangoon and Irrawaddy Valley 
(State) Eailway. The statistics of this new district are included in those of 
Henzada, q.v. 

THA-EWOT-MYAIK. — ^A tidal creek in the Shwe-loung township, 
Thoon-khwa district, joining the Irrawaddy and the Dala or Kyoon-toon rivers 
the former of which it leaves at about 12 miles north of the village of Kywon- 
pya-that. Its length is about five miles and it is broad and deep enough for 
steamers. 

THA-EWOT-THWOT. — A tidal creek in the Shwe-loung township, 
Thoon-khwa district, about six miles long, connecting the Pya-ma-law and the 
Kywon-pa-doot. It is navigable at all seasons by river steamers. 

THA-TSEB, — A village in the Pyeng-da-raw circle, Pya-poon town- 
ship, Thoon-khwa district, on the Pya-poon river and about a mile from 
Pya-poon. In 1878 it. had 540 inhabitants. 

THA-TSEB.— A revenue circle in the southern part of the Henzada 
: township, Henzada district, lying to the west of Tha-nwon-tha-naw, formerly 
subject to periodical inundations, but now rendered cultiuablo by the con- 
struction of embankments. 
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Tlio pojKiliition and revenue during each of the iast five years were: — 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricirltural stock : — 


Year. 

Area, in acres. 

Stock. 

Bice. 

Garden. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 

to 

<D 

r2 

A 

Cows, bulls, 
and bullocks. 

Goats. 

Pigs. 

02 

o 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

1874 ' , .. 

4,740 

22 

24 

4,786 

787 

556 

8 

227 

459 

219 

10 

1875 

6,353 

68 

4 

6,425 

797 

632 

— 

52 

488 

313 


1876 

6,392 

67 

5 

6,464 

857 

1,107 

6 

132 

692 

383 


1877 

6,405 

67 

9 

6,481 

887 

1,329 

6 

182 

811 

393 



1878 

6,427 

66 

8 

6,501 

921 

1,430 

6 

192 

853 

395 

— 


THAT. — A small stream in the Thayet district, unnavigahle for boats, 
■which rises in the Myit-myeng-deng spur and flows southward into the 
Bliwot-lay a little to the east of the mouth of the Sha-pyan. The bed is sandy 
and the banks moderately high and covered with Eng (Dipterocaijius iuher- 
caZftAts) and other timber. 

THA-YA-GOON — A village in the Hpek-rai circle, Kyan-kheng town- 
ship, Henzada district, about six miles west of the Irrawaddy. In 1877 
it had 643 inhabitants. 

THAY-BHYOO-GYEE . — K small and unnavigable stream on tlie west 
bank of the Irrawaddy which rises in the Khyee-pa spur and falls mto the 
Pa-nee, itself a tributary of the Ma-htoon. Its banks are moderately steep 
and its bed sandy, muddy and gravelly. Teak, Outch and Eng {Diptero- 
carpus tuherculatus) are found on its banks. 

THAYET. — The name of the upper portion of the Pai-beng creek in the 
Bassein district. 

THAYET.— A revenue circle in the Thayet township, Thayet district, 
two square miles in extent of which about 400 acres are under cultivation 
and 100 more are culturable. Including the town and cantonment of 
Thayetmyo, which are in this circle, the population numbered in 1872 
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15,142 souls, of wliom 10,804 were Barmans, the remainder being principally 
Europeans (the troops and oflScers) and natives of India (the native troops 
and the camp-followers with a few settlers). The imperial revenne is 
derived largely from capitation tax which in 1872 produced Es, 8,410 when 
the land revenue was Es. 210 and the fishery and net tax Es. 300. In the 
Burmese time there was no village or taik thoogyee as the town was the 
residence of the myo-thoogyee or governor of Thayet. The products are 
rice, sessamum, maize and tobacco. 

The population in 1876 exclusive of the troops and camp-followers, 
was 10,427, the land revenue Es. 778, the capitation tax Es. 7,836 and the 
gross revenue Es. 26,859. 

THAYET. — The northern district of the Pegu division. On the east 
is the Toung-ngoo district, now a portion of the Tenasserim division, on 
the south the Prome district and on the west the Sandow^ay district of the 
Arakan division. Lying immediately to the south of the independent 
kingdom of Burma the district touches the frontier line of the province, 
demarcated in 1853 after the annexation of the delta of the Irrawaddy 
by Lord Dalhousie. The Governor-General directed that the British 
frontier should run as nearly as possible due east and west from a point 
on the left bank of the Irrawaddy six statute miles north of the flag-staff 
at Mye-dai, where the British had their most northern or advanced post. 
This point was found to be in 19° 29' 3". A pillar was erected bearing 
inscriptions in Burmese and English characters, the latter as follows : — 

“ This pillar marks the northern boundary of the British province of 
Pegu, laid down by the officers of the Deputy Quartermaster-GeneraFs 
staff of the force in Pegu and examined and confirmed in person hy the 
Marquess of Dalhousie, K, T., Governor-General of India, on the 28th 
‘‘ December 1853. The boundary line runs due east from this point, 
‘‘ crossing the Ken-nyee river at Ledoogwai, over the Yoma range of hills 
at Tattay, and down to the village of Mai-haw on the Sittang river 
“ from whence it proceeds due east to the summit of the Poung-loung 
“ range of mountains. Latitude of boundary 19° 29' 3''.*' Due west, on 
the right bank, a similar masonry pillar was erected the inscrij)tions on 
which were nearly identical with those on the eastern. The English, after 
the words 28th December 1853,” runs thus : — The boundary line runs 
“ due west from this point, crosses the Letmashedoung, Podotoiing, 
Pandengtoung, and Tengdouk range of hills, on each of which pillars 
'^has {sic) being' erected. The line cuts the Kyeedoung peak and proceeds 
from thence due west till it joins the water-shed of the Arakan mountains. 
Latitude of the boundary 19° 29' 3".” 

On the extreme west the country was found to be impassable' and no 
boundary marks exist west of that at Eyee- doting, nine miles from the 
water-shed of the Arakan range. Between this point, which is a little 
south of 19° 30', and the right bank of the Irrawaddy ten other pillars of 
dry stones were built up at distances varying from three to six miles. 
On the east 13 similar pillars were placed on a line trending slightly south- 
wards, at intervals of from about two to rather more than ten miles, the 
last in this district being at Tat-tai on the summit of the Pegu Eoma 
mouEtains ; beyond that point the frontier line was continued across the 
head of what was subsequently called the Toung-ngoo district. The 
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extreme length of the northern boimdary of the Thayet district from the 
Arakan to the Eoma moimtains is about 93 miles. The western limit 
follows the crest of the Arakan hills southwards to the root of the Bhee-la 
spur. The southern boundary follows, generally, water-sheds which in tlio 
Burmese time were the boundaries of jurisdictions. Its length from the 
Arakan mountains along the crest of the spur which receives in succession 
the names of the Bhee-la, the Wsk-kbyan and the Toung-myouk-theng- 
gan as far as the source of the Ea-tha-ya stream and thence along the 
course of that rivulet to its mouth m the Irrawaddy at the village of 
Zee-aing is 36 miles. To the eastward it extends from the mouth of the 
Za-lwon (three mUes higher up) along the bed of that stream to the Eoon- 
bhyoo-goon spur and then following the crest of the Pa-teng-kyouk-poon, 
sometimes northwards and sometimes eastwards, in a general E. N. E. 
direction, it strikes the Pegu Eoma mountains at a spot 58 miles from the 
Irrawaddy measured along the line. Measured in a direct line the distance 
from the root of the Bhee-la spur of the Arakan mountains on the west to 
that of the Pa-teng-kyouk-poon spur of the Pegu Eoma on the east is 74 
miles, the actual length of the boundary Hne being, as shewn above, 94 miles. 
The Pegu Eoma from the root of the Pa-teng-kyouk-poon spur northwards 
to the frontier forms the eastern limit of the district. The total area 
according to the Topographical survey conducted by Captains Eitzroy and 
Edgcome is 2,396 square miles. 

The general appearance and the physical and climatic characteristics 
Pliysical aspect. district are widely different from those of any 

other portion of Pegu except, perhaps, some of the 
adjacent portions of Prome. Here there are no wide open plains or virgin 
tracts of level land waiting for the plough such as may be seen lower down 
the valley of the Irrawaddy ; the face of the country, where it does not 
rise into mountains, is everywhere broken by low ridges of hills, many of 
them so gravelly and destitute of fruitful soil as to be useless for cultivation. 
In the narrow valleys between these hills the rice cultivator reaps a 
precarious harvest and with much greater trouble and expense than has 
to be undergone to obtain an almost certain return by the cultivators 
further south. From the Irrawaddy, which traverses the centre of the 
district, to the boundary chains east and west the ground rises by a 
succession of hills, each range being generally higher than the one next to 
it on the side of the river, though in some cases the ridges near the river 
bank are higher than some of those more inland. This is especially the 
case in the southern portion near Ea-ma on the right bank where the 
spurs which run down to the river overtop those behind them. Higher up 
on the left bank near the village of Pya-lo, the Tsa-ga-doung is conspicuous, 
still further north, on the opposite side below Thayetmyo, is the Htoon- 
doung rising to 600 feet and at the frontier is the still higher range of the 
Myeng-ba hills. ■■ 

The Arakan mountains are a portion of the great Himalayan spur 
which stretches down to Pagoda point. In that part 
ounams. which separates Thayet from the country lying to the 
west the ridge does not rise to a greater height than from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, 
its most elevated points being Eyee-doung on the northern frontier lino 
N at-oo-doung and Shwe-doung-moung-hnit-ma, a double peak. The summit 
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is generally a sharp ridge from which start numerous spurs at right angles 
to the water-shed but at Kyee-doung there are two main ridges of nearly 
equal height and nearly parallel to each other. The furious storms which 
sweep along the higher slopes and swirl round the crest keep them bare 
of large trees and forest growth but from a few hundred feet below the summit 
as far as the base the sides of the hills are covered with bamboos and fine 
trees. Major Allan’s surveying party, when laying down the frontier line 
in 1853, ascended the Kyee-doung peak and in his report that officer 
remarks that: — “The Arakan hills when visited, presented the usual 
“ appearance of all tropical hiUs — the scenery picturesque, consisting of 
“ grassy slopes edged by deep woods, and -watered by fine though slender 
“ streams, the climate temperate. In the month of May, at noon, the 
“ thermometer stood at 84° in the shade.” 

There are four passes across this range into the Sandoway district 
which, however, are passable only by persons on foot and that during the 
dry season and which ai-e but seldom used. The most southern leads 
from the village of Kaing-gyee-myoung in the Tsee circle of the Ka-ma 
township up the ravine of the Ma-de stream to tlie village of Mai-za-lee in 
Arakan. The distance may be roughly estimated at from 30 to 40 miles, 
travellers generally sleeping three nights on the road, on which are twelve 
halting-places at which water can be obtained. During the last Burmese 
war and for some years subsequently this route was much used, many of 
the inhabitants of Ka-ma taking refuge in Arakan from the cruelties of the 
Burmese officials during the war, and for sometime after the annexation 
fleeiug from the state of anarchy which inevitably followed until the British 
officials had crushed the bands of marauders who were left behind by the 
flying Burmese generals. As the country became more settled most of 
those who had gone away returned and since then the road is scarcely 
ever used except by bad characters who consider that a temporary seclu- 
sion in the remote forests of AraAan would be of advantage to them. The 
route by the next pass northwards starts from the village of Bwa-thit on 
the Hlwa stream in the Pai-myouk circle of the Meng-doon township and 
debouches on the other side at the village and police-post of Meng-dai on 
the La-moo stream : the distance is about 80 miles. The third and fourth 
are close together and are known by the same name — Ma-ee. One leaving 
the village of Eeng-rwa in the Kyan circle of the Meng-doon township 
leads to the village of Leng-dee on the Ma-ee river in Sandoway, traversing 
a distance of between 30 and 40 miles in which there are 25 haltiag-places 
where water can be obtained ; the other, called the upper Ma-ee pass, 
is the shorter of the two -and leads firom the village of Kaing-gyee in the 
Ta-goung-nek circle of the Meng-doon township to the village of Leng-dee 
in Sandoway ; this is more frequented than the other three and yet not 
more than 20 people pass over it during the year. 

The Eastern Eoma mountains which separate this district from Toung- 
ngoo are an isolated chain which forms the water-shed between the Irrawaddy 
and Tsit-toung rivers. Commencing in Upper Burma the range runs 
southwards and after reaching a height of some 2,000 or 3,000 feet is lost 
in the plains of the delta near Eangoon. That portion of it which forms 
the eastern boundary of Thayet nowhere exceeds a height of 2,000 feet 
above the sea, and for the most part is several hundred feet lower. The 
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main range and the principal spurs are tolerably level along their suinniits 
but they rise occasionally into isolated high hills, the sides of which are so 
steep that the summits are almost inaccessible. They are entirely covered 
by dense forest in which bamboos of the larger kinds from 70 to 80 feet in 
height and five inches or more in diameter predominate. Water is found in 
almost all the small valleys and ravines at all times of the year and the pools 
abound with a black-looking fish which the Barmans call Nga-yan 
phalus sp.). During the dry season there is a striking dissimilarity between 
the eastern and the western slopes. On the latter the trees are mostly 
leafless, the undergrowth is parched and the soil is arid and at this season 
therefore the wild animals generally pass over to the eastern slopes which 
remain green and shady. These mountains are traversible at almost all 
points during the dry season by foot passengers, unladen cattle and 
elephants, and the paths are used by dealers in cattle and silk. The route 
which is generally followed starts from the village of Thek-ngay-byeng in 
the Peng-ga-daw circle of the Mye-dai township and leads to the frontier 
police-post at Bhoora-goon on the Toung-ngoo side, a distance of from 20 to 
80 miles. A road leading by a more southern route from Thayetmyo to 
Toung-ngoo has been projected and surveyed and the road partly made. 
This starts from the village of Gnyoung-beng-kyeng near the south-eastern 
corner of the Mye-dai township and passing along the top of the spur 
which forms the water-shed between the Pa-de stream and its affluent 
the Alay and then along the main ridge of the Koma for a short distance 
to the root of the spur which forms the water-shed between the Tshwa and 
Kyek-sha rivers in the Toung-ngoo district it follows that and strikes 
the village of Tsee-let-to about six miles from Toung-ngoo and 61^ from 
Gnyoung-beng-kyeng. 

The Irrawaddy traverses the district from north to south cutting it 
into two slightly unequal portions of which the larger is 
Elvers. light bank; entering at the frontier of the 

province it leaves this district to enter Prome just above the Hpo-oo hill 
within sight of the town of Prome, having traversed a distance of 43 
miles as the crow flies. Within these limits its greatest breadth between 
the permanent or rainy weather banks is about three miles and its narrowest, 
between Pya-lo on the left and the Poo-hto hill, some 16 miles below Thayet- 
myo on the right bank, is not more than a mile. Its banks are everywhere 
high, in some places hills rising steeply from the water’s edge, and 
nowhere is there any overspill during the rains inundating large tracts of 
country as is the case lower down in its course. The dry- weather channel 
varies during the course of years but the variations generally are slow. 
In 1855 when the military station of Thayetmyo was formed the river at 
all seasons ran immediately under its site, now, in 1879, during the dry 
weather there is between the high bank on which the station is situated 
and the water’s edge a sandbank half a mile or more wide. Other 
instances of the changes in its course may be found in the only two islands 
of any size which occur in the district, Ee-baw opposite the town of Thayet- 
myo and Gnyoung-beng-tshiep between the village of that name and Ka-ma. 
In the dry season on the river falling the former is connected with the 
left bank, the latter with right. Eighty years ago the river when Mi 
flowed on the other sides of those islands. The navigable channel varies 
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considerably owing to the slaiftings of the sands yet there few 

places, even when the river is at its lowest in Jamiary, February and 
March, in which a fathom of water cannot be found. The worst spot is 
near the mouth of the Bhwot-lay where sometimes only four or five feet of 
water are found for a few days in the year* 

The drainage from the two boundary water-sheds finds its way to the 
Irrawaddy by three main streams on the west and by two on the east : the 
Pwon, the Ma-htoon and the Ma-de on the one hand and the Kye-nee and 
the Bliwot-lay on the other. The Pwon is an insignificant stream which 
rises in Upper Burma to the westward of the Myeng-ba hill and entering 
British territory near the village of Myeng-byeng joins the Irrawaddy after 
a course of a few miles just above the town of Thayet. With a strong 
current and sudden rises and falls in the rains in the dry weather it falls 
to a tiny stream running often beneath banks of sand. The Ma-htoon or 
Meng-doon rises north of British territory between two lofty peaks of the 
Arakan mountains and flowing in a south-easterly direction traverses the 
frontier line before it descends from the higher range, and falls into the 
Irrawaddy just above Ka-ma about 50 miles in a direct line from the point 
where it crosses the northern frontier: owing to its numerous sinuosities 
however it has in that distance flowed over a course of some 150 miles. 
During the dry season small boats can always ascend as high as Meng-doon 
12 miles south of the frontier* and throughout the rains boats of the largest 
size can generally navigate it : the amount of water contained between its 
banks being dependent upon the rainfall in the hills its rises and falls are 
sudden and rapid and the current is so strong that in the rains it takes 10 or 
12 days to ascend from its mouth to Meng-doon. Large quantities of the 
produce of its fertile valley are brought down to the Irrawaddy on bamboo 
rafts and logs of teak timber are floated down it singly and rafted in the 
Irrawaddy. It has three main affluents, the Moo, the Hlwa and the Pa-nee. 
The Moo rises in Upper Burma and passing to the north of Meng-doon 
joins the Ma-htoon close to that town : it flows all the year round and 
brings down a considerable volume of water during the rains. The Pa-nee 
is a large stream which also rises in Upper Burma and entering British 
territory near the village of Khwe-douk has thence a direct course of about 
80 miles till it joins the Ma-htoon a few miles above its mouth at the 
village of Tham-bha-ra. It is navigable for boats during the rains but is 
little used owing to the rapidity of its current and to its sudden rises and 
falls. The Hlwa is a mountain stream which rises near the Shwe-doiing 
peak and flows in a due easterly direction into the Ma-htoon ; during the 
dry season it is a trickling brook. The Ma-de flows from almost the sum- 
mit of the Arakan range nearly due west of Ea-ma aud joins the Irrawaddy 
at that town after a nearly direct course of 30 miles. ' It is navigable for 
large boats for some distance above Ea-ma but during the wet season only ; 
during the dry season it is not navigable at all even for rafts which 
dming the rains bring down large quantities of produce. It has numerous 
affluents the most important of which are the Nga-wek and the Moon-ta 
-4’ down which teak timber is floated during the rains. Of the two eastern 
: affluents of the Irrawaddy in this district the Kye-nee rises in the Eoma 
; range m Upper Burma and after running for some distance neaiTy due 
wost it trends to the south and falls into the Irrawaddy just below the site 
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of the old fort at Mye-dai, after a course within the district of about 16 
miles in a direct line. It brings down a considerable volume of water but 
is not navigable nor is timber floated down it on account, it is said, of 
obstructions in its course in Upper Burma. The Bhwot-lay is so called 
from the village at its mouth, but higher up in its course it is known as 
thePa-de. During the dry weather it is only a few inches deep and in, 
some places flows under sandbanks. In the rains it brings dowii a large 
volume of water but is unnavigable for boats owing to its sudden rises and 
falls and to the rajoidity of its current, but at this season a considerable 
quantity of timber is floated down it and its affluents, the larger of which 
are the Khyotmg-goung-gyee, the Eangoon and the Thaing-bhyoo. _ In many 
places after the fall consequent on the cessation of the rains dams 
of sand are every year skilfully constructed to retain the water in pools 
several feet deep and some hundred yards in length, the water being 
used for irrigation. Near its mouth it is spanned by a substantial wooden 
bridge 450 feet in length across which runs the Eangoon and Mye-dai road. 

“ The district of Thayet, comprising that portion of the Irrawaddy . 
^ “ valley between the frontier in 19° 30' and the parallel 

Geology*. <( Xa-ma (or thereabouts) is very simple in its geological 

“ structure, though it maybe said to furnish an epitome (geological) of the 
“ province inasmuch as an exhaustive description of it wopld leave little 
“ to be added to complete the description of the main geological features 
“ of Pegu. 

“ On the east and west the district is bounded respectively by the Pegu 
“ and Arakan ranges, the rocks composing the latter being the older of the 
“ two geologically; whilst much of the intervening ground is occupied by 
“ rocks of more recent age than either. 

“ I will briefly, therefore, describe the rocks from west to east, or in 
“ their ascending order, geologically speaking ; but for any detailed account 
“ of them, the Eecords of the Geological Survey maybe consulted (No. 4 for 
“ 1869 ; No. 1 for 1870 ; and No. 2 for 1871), and the maps of the province 
“ now preparing for publication in the of&ce of the Geological Surveyt. 

“ The Arakan range at the frontier (including the subordinate ranges 
“ outside the central axis, one of which, the Kyee-doung, or eastern Arakan 
“ range as it is called in one map, is of scarcely inferior proportions) 
“consists of a group of argillaceous and silicious beds of very varied 
“ mineral character, in places displaying a very high degree of metamor- 
“ phism, but as a rule presenting a merely sub-schistose appearance or 
“ even beyond induration little appearance of duect metamorphism what- 
“ ever. The typical schistose groups of the bed are in fact of very local 
“ development and are mainly confined to the vicinity of serpentine and 
“to the argillaceous portion of the group constituting the main axis of 
“the range. These sub-schistose beds are somewhat soft and traversed 
“ by occasional thin seams of quartz, and as far as known are infossiliferous, 

“ though under more favorable circumstances for examination it is very 
“ probable that organic remains may be detected in them, as in such foi'est 
“ clad-mountains as these all effective search for such is next to impossible. 

* Enmished to the Deputy Commissioner, Thayet district, by W. Theobald, of the Geological 

Survey of India (Ed.). 

t 'since published (Ed.). 
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“Bast of the main range the Kyee-doung range presents very similar 
“features, but leaving this and crossing the range between Pa-thee (a 
“ village three miles from the frontier on a feeder of the Ma-htoon) and 
“ Kondeinzu {Koon-daing-tsoo) (Kong-deng-teng on map) a group of silicious 
“beds comes in much traversed by small veins of calcite, many of the 
“ beds being hard and coarse sUicious grits, very harsh, and often covered 
“on their weathered surface with a ferruginous glaze which imparts a 
“ peculiar aj)pearance to them. 

“ In the vicinity of Kondeinzu {Koon-daing-tsoo) an enormous thickness 
“ of beds of very varied character comes in, botli sandstone and shells 
“ regulwly intercalated with one another, and varying from a foot to one 
“inch in thickness— prevailing colour blueish or grey. The coarser beds 
“ are white speckled, which white speckled beds may be said to distinguish 
“the upper axials, as the whole group ‘has been termed. This portion of 
“the group contains a little limestone, though it is only hereabouts met 
“ with in loose blocks, and was not noted in situ. Burther to the south, in 
“ the bed of the Hlwa stream, a fine section of these beds is seen, display- 
“ ing a thickness of nearly 4,000 feet ; but beyond an indeterminate cardita 
“ and a few other fossils in indifferent preservation no clue to the precise 
“ age of the beds has been obtained— a single specimen of halobia indicat- 
“ ing a jurasgic age was found in limestone more to the south, probably 
“ from a bed corresponding somewhat to the horizon of the “ cardita ” bed 
“ in the Hlwa section Geological Eecords, No. 2 of 1871). This group of 
“ axials does not extend much beyond 60 miles from the frontier, south of 
“which the Arakan range consists wholly of beds more or less altered and 
“ indurated of nummulitic age. In my paper in the Eecords loc. cit. on the 
“ ‘ axials of western Prome,’ the upper axials are shewn to rest on a series 
“ of shaly beds, which, at the time, I considered identical with the altered 
“ shales met with to the south, and which are well displayed in the cuttings 
“ on the Prome and Toung-goop road.* Subsequent investigation, however, 

“ has enabled me to correct this view ; and the axial group really terminates 
north of the Toung-goop road j and thence to Cape Negrais the range 
“consists of newer rocks. Considerable difficulty, however, attaches to 
“ the precise demarcation of the limits of two groups of rocks of not very 
“ dissimilar mineral character, and very deficient in fossils, in a country 
“ which may not inapity be described as of the wildest and most .impene- 
“ trable character. 

“ The dip of the beds of this group is usually high, and though there 
“ is great disturbance among them and local irregularity the general strike 
“ of the beds is pretty uniform and coincident with the prevailing strike of 
“ the range, that is, S.S.E.— N.N.W. The average breadth of this group is 
“ 12 miles, or a trifle less, measured at right angles from the dividing crest 
“ of the range. How far these beds extend to the westwards has not yet 
“ been ascertained, but probably to the same extent as to the eastward. 

“ To the eastwMd of these ‘axials,’ comes in a bed of rocks, shales, * 
“ sandstones and limestone, of eocene age, varying in breadth from 16 
“ miles at the frontier where narrowest, to over 60 miles in the parallel of 
“ Akouktoungt where they extend uninterruptedly from the river to the 

* Inline Prom© district (Ed.). ^ 

t Akoxik-totmg is situated in the south of the Prom© district (Ed.). 
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Arakan coast. The thickness of this nnmmtilitic groui^ is very considor- 
able, not falling far short of 4,000 feet, though it is not easy to form an 
‘'^exact estimate from the absence of any well-marked divisions in so largo 
a group which would facilitate one so doing. The group comprises shales 
and sandstone at the base in regular beds ; the shales largely predomin- 
ating in this portion of the group. 

The shales are blue or grey, and as a rule singularly devoid of 
organic remains, though a few fish scales are found with them, 
and a few small nummulites are here and there met with. Above 
these shales occur thick-bedded massive argillaceous sandstones well 
exhibited near the village of Hlwa, on the Ma-htoon stream below Meng- 
“ dooii. Above these a thick series of sandstones and arenaceous shales, 
many of which ill-preserved fossils occur, come in, which are fairly 
displayed on the road between Meng-dnon and Eng-byee to the E.N.B. 
‘‘ One of the highest beds of the group is a limestone profusely charged in 
“ places with nummulites, and occasionally containing corals and shells 
“ among which pecteus are commonest. A good section of these higher 
“ beds of the numniulitic group occurs in the Tha-boo-la stream north of 
“the village, which need not be given’ m extenso, as it presents no 
“ particular features of interest. 

“ This portion of the mimmulitic group is mainly interesting from 
“ being that wherein the Thayetmyo coal is situated. This coal has been 
“ already reported on by Dr, Oldham, and it will suffice, therefore, to say 
“ that it occupies much the same position in Pegu that the Salt Range coals 
“ do in the Punjab, both being deposits of carbonaceous matter, more or 
“ less irregular and capricious in their development, and forming subordi- 
“ nate beds on the group of shales which normally seem to underlie the 
“ widely-spread nummulitic limestone. The nummulitic limestone is well 
“ developed on the flank of the range running a little west of Hpoung-aing, 
“ a frontier village 21 miles from Thayetmyo. The limestone here extends 
“ for nearly seven miles. West of this much nummulitic limestone crops 
“ out forming the surface of much of the country, and a second line of the 
“same rock occurs, commencing from a point six miles W.S.W. from 
“ Hpoung-aing and running with occasional interruptions for nearly 12 
“ miles, when it dies out a little to the east of Tha-boo-la. Beneath this 
“ several arenaceous and shaly beds occur in places so profusely charged 
“with nummulites as to approximate in character to a limestone, and 
“ which seem to pass into such a rock, but these beds are less common in 
“the Thayetmyo district than further south and need not be here dwelt 
“upon. 

“ These nummulitic rocks are confined to the west hank of the 
“ Irrawaddy, i.e, within the limits of the province of Pegu. ‘ The Limestone 
“hill ’as it is called, below Thayetmyo consists of an isolated mass of 
“ nummulitic strata, brought up by faults through the newer strata which 
“ constitute the whole surrounding country; and, as was first pointed out 
“by Dr. Oldham, though so close to the river no nummulitic rocks 
“are exposed in its banks, which consist of the newer group. A few 
“salt-springs rise within the area of the nummulitic group, but they 
“are comparatively rare, and at the present day of no practical import- 
. ‘‘ ance. ■ 
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^‘Leaving tlie area occupied by the niimmulites in an easterly 
dh-eetion, the whole country as far as, and inclusive of, the Pegu range 
'' itself, consists of a new group of rocks of presumedly mioeene age, save 
a somewhat irregular area near the river, occupied by a still newer group 
which will presently be described. " 

This vast group embraces beds of the most diverse mineral character, 
except limestone, which is of extremely rare occuiTenee, and very local and 
circumscribed. The sandstones vary from an incoherent rock to one 
hard and compact, and many of the beds contain numerous fossils wdiich 
have not as yet been specifically identified, save in a few instances. The 
general aspect of the fauna is, however, undoubtedly mioeene ; but this 
question may be passed over at present, as far as details are concerned. 

The shales of this group are generally blue and clunchy, those 
towards the base being devoid of fossils, whilst some of the higher beds 
abound in the most delicately preserved organisms, foraminifera and a 
variety of shells, both univalve and bivalve, with an occasional fragment 
of a i^teropod or crab. This clay occurs in the river bank close to Kama 
though here it is often concealed from view by the deposit of river silt 
thrown down by the subsiding waters of the river, and also east of Allan- 
myo not far from the village of Kyouk-khyoung-ga-le. Traces of this bed, 
or of one very similar to it, are exposed nearly opposite to Pronie, the 
fine gorge above which place lies between rocks of this group, and 
another bed, remarkably rich in fossils, occurs exactly opposite the circuit- 
house, but which need not be further considered here. 

In several spots near Thayetmyo the sandstones contain fossils, but 
not as a rule well preserved and often merely in the shape of ferruginous 
‘‘ casts. ' Occasionally, however, the sandstone matrix is extremely hard 
‘‘ and the fossils well preserved; but from the character of the rock great 
difiiculty is experienced in extricating the shells, save in a fragmentary 
condition. Close to the Lime hill on the river bank a hard sandstone 
occurs, profusely charged with a curious orbitolite, or species of fora- 
minifera, which when alive must have resembled nothing more than a 
small and rather thin pancake, though, from the compactness of the 
rock, nothing save fragmentary portions of a specimen can be obtained. 

In the gorge above Prome a thickness of these beds of upwards of 
'' 2,000 feet is displayed on the west bank of the river, and the entire 
thickness of the group cannot safely be estimated at less than 4,000 feet. 

Several salt-springs rise through the beds of this group, the principal 
of which are at Tsan-gyee near the frontier on the west bank, and Re-tsan 
'' and Le-myoung on the east bank of the river, 13 miles N.E. of Kama. 

/‘A hot spring occurs near the mouth of the Bhwot-lay stream four 
miles from the * Lime hill ’ but as it occurs in the bed of the river it is 
frequently covered over by sand. 

“ Nine and a half miles N.N.W. by N. from Kama is situated the spot 
‘‘ where the curious manifestation known as the ‘ Spirit Fire ’ takes place. 
'^Beyond a few stones in the jungle displaying traces of fire there is no 
‘‘peculiarity about the spot; and the fire is simply the result of the 
‘I Ignition of hydrogen gas which here escapes from the earth. Hydrogen gas 
is a common accompaniment of the brine springs throughout the province 
“ giving rise at Tsan-gyee and elsewhere to the furious ebullition the brine 
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“ pools often display ; and in all such cases the gas may easily be ignited 
“ by applying a light to the surface of the pool at any point the gas may 
“ be issuing from. 

“ Where the gas rises in jungle and gets stored up in subterranean 
“ cracks a more or less uninterrupted supply is secured which, once ignited 
“ either by man or accidentally by the progress of a jungle fire, gives rise 
“ to such a simple, but to the superstitious natives, portentous phenomenon 
“ as the ‘ Spirit Fire’. At the time of my visit the fire was extinct, but it is 
“ doubtless capable of revival periodically. . 

“On the important question of petroleum a few words will here sufl&ee. 
“ At some two or three spots only on the west bank of the Irrawaddy is 
“ this mineral known to occur within the province of Pegu. 

“ One of these, from which oil of a very similar character to the 
“ Ke-nan-khyoung oil of Upper Burma has been within the last few years 
“ extracted, is situated m ar the village of Pa-douk-beng seven miles N.N.W. 
“ from Thayetmyo. The oil is obtained from a well sunk through the soft 
“ miocene sands and shales which constitute the surface of the country in 
“the neighbourhood. In all cases, however, the source of the oil, in my 
“ opinion, lies deeper and must be referred to some of the carbonaceous 
“ beds associated with the nummulitic limestone ; by the exposure of which 
“ beds to a process of subterraneous distillation at a considerable depth 
“ the mineral oil has been produced.” 

Petroleum is also obtained at Bhan-byeng about nine miles (by the 
present road) west from the town of Thayetmyo ; of the oil obtained here 
Mr. Theobald remarks elsewhere ; — “ The beds in which the oil occurs are 
“ blue shales, with some few intercalated beds of hard, rather calcareous 
“sandstone, and contain numerous fossils, costrea,_ tellina, area, solen, 
“ pecten (two species), cytherea (?) conus, cyproa, tunitella, crabs’ claws, a 
“ small barnacle, one or two branching corals, and teeth of two species of 
“ the shark family, characteristic of the great miocene formation of the 
“ district, the distance from the nearest point of the nummulitic formation 
being four miles. The beds are on about the same geological horizon as 

“those wherein the” “wells- near Padouk-beng were sunk, and the 

“ entire intervening country seems to consist of the same beds dipping in 
“ different directions at unusually low angles.” 

“ The geological position of the oil here is undoubtedly curious, as on 
“ the presumption that it originates in the under-lying nummulitic group 
“ a thickness of beds, speaking in round numbers, of some 2,000 feet and 
“ probably more must intervene between the source of the oil and the beds 
“ wherein it here finds its way to the surface. It is not my opinion that 
“ the entire intervening thickness of beds is necessarily saturated with oil 
“ but rather that it rises through these strata along certain lines of fracture 
“ and permeability (such as a crushed anticlinal would afford) till meeting 
“ with such porous beds as the more arenaceous of these clays are which 
“ here form the surface of the country, it becomes diffused among them in 
“ an irregular fashion. The soft shales and arenaceous beds dip all over 
“ this country at low angles as a rule, and from their yielding character 
“give us indications of the condition or arrangement of the rocks far 
“ beneath them ; but the above suppositions of mine, of the oil rising from 
“ a great depth to the surface along certain lines of disturbance, is in 
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" accordance with what may be presumed to be the condition of the lower 
“krata, and the result of these deeply-seated forces and movements whose 
“ maximum effect we see in the elevation of the Arakan Mils to the west.” 

“With the above diagnosis of the conditions under which the oil is 
“here met with it is obvious that no trustworthy opinion can be formed 
“ beforehand of the success that would attend the sinking of a deep shaft, 
“ but that it all depends on the shaft being so sunk as to intercept tho 
“ path (so to speak) along which the oil, here seen diffused through the 
“ strata, rises from below ; in wMch ease it is probable a fair amount of 
“ oil might be won.” 

That any very large supply of earth-oil would be obtained even by 
more extensive working and by sinking deeper wells seems doubtful, for the 
same geological authority, Mr. Theobald, has recorded : — “ Presuming then 
“ that the American oil is produced by the same process of subterraneous 
“ distillation of carbonaceous beds as our Indian oil is supposed to be we 
“ have at once an adequate reason for the difference in production of the 
“ trickling wells of Ava, which yield their supplies drop by drop, as it were, 
“ compared with the rush of oil frequently met with in America, and some- 
“ times possessing the force of an Artesian spring ; for the coal fields of 
“ America almost as much exceed in their development the coal fields of 
“Great Britain as those of Great Britain do the puny deposits of the 
“ nummulitie age wherein our Indian oils originate. I especially name 
“ the newer coals as I am unacquanited with any reason for supposing 
“ that any Indian Petroleum is derived from our more useful and w'orkable 
“ coals of Palaeozoic age.” 

Both at Padouk-beng and at Bhan-byeng the oil labours under the 
disadvantage of having to undergo several miles of extensive land carriage 
before it can be brought to the place of shipment on the river bank. The 
oil at Padouk-beng is thick and viscid like that which is obtained at 
Ee-nan-khyoung in Upper Burma, whilst that at Bhan-byeng is a pure 
lubricatiug fluid of considerable value in Europe. 

“ Above the group last described comes a small number of beds of no 
“great thickness, but at present of rather circumscribed area, but which 
“ are interesting as being the source whence the large quantity of fossil- 
“ wood, so common in the form of rolled fragments in the gravels about 
“ Thayetmyo has been derived. An account of these beds is contained in 
“ the Becords of the Geological Survey, No. 4 for 1869. 

“ The principal divisions of this group are an upper sand here and 
“there gravelly and conglomeratic, and in places characterized by a pro- 
“ fusion of concretions of the hydrated peroxide of iron ; and a lower series 
“ of thin-bedded fine silty clay, with occasional strings of a coarse sand and a 
“ few small pebbles. Both groups were formerly far more extensive than 
“ at present but denudation has reduced these to an area of about 700 
“ square miles ; a sixth of which may be occupied by the upper sand— the 
“ bed in which the fossil-wood of the district occurs in the shape of silicised 
“ trunks of trees, mineralized m situ and in places associated with fossil 
“ bones of mammalia, reptiles and cartilaginous fish teeth. These bones 
doubtless belong to the same fauna as that wMch has yielded the inter- 
“ wting fossils brought by Crawford from Ava, a list of which is contained 
" m the catalogue of fossils in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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''by the late Hugh Falconer M.D. As a rule, however, the bones found 
" in the Thayet district are far less perfectly mineralized than those 
" brought from Ava ; and in some spots where they are not ’ uncommon so 
" friable that few or none remain perfect or are able to withstand the action 
" of the elements when no longer protected by the matrix of rock in which 
" they occur- — occasionally however a few small bones may be bo found 
" perfectly mineralized and indestructible by ordinary atmospheric action 
" —a good section of these sandy beds may be seen three miles east of 
" Shwe-ban-daw or 15 miles east of Allanmyo and also between 0-niouk 
" and Le-ma, 19 miles E.S.E. from Thayetmyo. 

fossil- wood in this group in not confined to the sand at the top 
" as some pieces are found somewhat rarely dispersed throughout, both in 
" the passage beds which intervene between the topmost divisions and the 
" miocene beds below, and also in the upper sand, though not as far as 
" is known in the fine clays beneath the sand ; but it is in this upper sand, 
" apparently in the uppermost portion of it, that the fossil-wood abounds 
" most, occurring in the form of trunks of trees silicified in situ, some of 
" which cannot have been less than 50 or 60 feet in length at the time they 
" were encased in the sand. Perfectly as these logs have in manyinstances 
" been silicified, the structure has to a great extent been obliterated by 
" decay prior to their mineralization, and all that can be said of such 
"specimens as I had examined microscopically at home is that the trees 
" are exogenous and not conifers. 

"These trunks are nowhere bored by teredo or other molluscs, and 
" this, taken in connection with their condition and surrounding, helps to 
" point out the condition under which these sands were accumulated. The 
" presence of mammalian remains alike j)oints in the same direction, and 
" supports the conclusion that, after a period during which marine con- 
" ditions prevailed, as indicated by the fossils at the base of the group, a 
" deposition of silty and ultimately sandy beds took place in fresh water, 
" wherein the remains of animals were swept by rivers and the huge trunks 
" of trees floated about till water-logged and partially decayed, and which 
" on sinking became then and there permeated and mineralized by silica 
" held in solution by springs emptying into a great lake or system of lakes. 
" To treat, however, on this more or less theoretical point is foreign to 
" my present purpose ,* and I will close the account of these beds by an 
" extract from the Eecords, Part 4 for 1869, on the manufacture of iron 
" formerly carried on in sundry spots within the^ area of these fossil-w’-ood 
" gravels : — ; . 

" Next to the presence of silicified wood a remarkable development of 
" concretionary peroxide of iron seems to characterize the sand I am 
" describing. The ore occurs occasionally as a thin band up to perhaps a 
" thickness of three inches, breaking up or jointing into rhomboidal 
" concretionary masses of different sizes and shapes. More usually the 
" ore occurs in the form of variously-shaped concretions from one to four 
"inches in length, though occasionally even larger. These concretions 
" are found both in the sand and the conglomerate to which last, when 
" numerously developed, they impart a peculiar varnished look which might 
" sometimes be almost styled (but for the technicality of the term) viscous 
"orslaggy. 
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“The more usual shape of these concretions is flatfish pval or 
“ amygclaloidal, but they occur spherical, cuboidal, cylindrical with both 
“ flat" and hemispherical ends, discoidal and in any intermediate forms, but 
“ always symmetrically proportioned, and the result of a segregative action 
“ or process in the clayey and ferruginous components of the bed when in a 
“ plastic condition. 

“ Of whatever shape, however, their structure is extremely uniform, 
“ consisting of an external crust of concentric layers of brown hematite 
“ surrounding a kernel of pure white or yellowish clay, lying loose and 
“ shrunken in the interior. 

‘ ‘ Externally, these nodular concretions are roughened from the adhesion 
“ of the sand enveloping them ; but this rough crust scales off readily, leaving 
“ their surface perfectly smooth. Internally they often present a blistered 
“ appearance from the mammilary crystallization of zenionite which lines 
“ them becoming, on exposure to the atmosphere and rain, lustrous and 
“ burnished. When the bed has been of too harsh a character to permit 
“ the regular’ segregation of the ore, it is found lining sinuous cavities in 
“the coarse matrix having flat approximated walls, evidently caused by 
“shrinkage, which gives such portions a very peculiar aspect and one 
“ which simulates a viscous condition. In some places even a botryoidal 
“ structure is induced when the rock is less coarse. 

“ Under the Burmese rule this ore was extensively smelted... 

“ Eemains of furnaces exist which were merely rectangular kilns cut in the 
“ firm alluvial clay of some steep bank which gave easy access at top for 
“ replenishing ore and fuel, and below for withdrawing the products. Such 
“ furnaces are numerous about Shwe-ban-daw, Kywon-ga-le, and Ee-baw 
“ together with slag heaps sometimes of no inconsiderable dimensions. 
“ Throughout the area of these upper sands however, slag maybe found 
“ scattered about, as the iron-workers shifted their scene of operations 
“ from spot to spot, wherever charcoal and ore were for the time most 
“ plentiful.* 

“The works must in many cases have been conducted in the dry 
“ season only, as the hearths of some furnaces still standing open into the 
“ beds of streams, which during the rains would certainly have found an 
“ entrance to them. The blowing apparatus was probably the effective 
“ vertical cylinder bellows, formed of large bamboos, still in use in the 
“ district by blacksmiths ; but the oldest inhabitants could give me no 
“ particulars of the manufacture. * * * * 

“ West of the Irrawaddy a belt of these sands stretches from Kyee- 
“ doling, five miles N.N.W., from Thayetmyo in a slightly curved direction, 
“ to a point on the Ma-htoon stream three miles north of Kama, but the 
“ group is here much broken up by denudation, the upper bed being often 
“ absent and the logs of silicified wood derived from it lying scattered about 
“ and more or less rolled in the surface detritus and gravel overspreading 
“ the country. 

“ No volcanic rocks occur in the Thayet district, except serpentine 
“which constitutes the Byee-dou ng hill, on the Ma-htoon stream, six miles 

* Symes speaks in Ms ** Acconnt of an 6ml)assy to the kingdom of Ava ” published in 1800 

page 242, of haTing passed between Gnyoung-beng-tsbiep and Mye-dai “ Samban famed for its 
“ uron toannfactury.” 
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“ fiom the frontier, and stretches for nearly six miles in length in a 

/VN.N.E. direction. 

“ About a mile east of Tbam-bha-ya-beng, and again about tlie same 
'' distance east of Thayet-tsan at spots lying respectively 23 and 25 miles 
" about, from Tbayetmyo two small patches occur of a rock having 

" a most deceptive resemblance to a trap or greenstone.^ From the rock 
" decaying at the surface into a deep black mould the hill, on the summit 
" of which in either case the rock occurs, is known to the Burmese by the 
" name of Mye-nek-toung (Black earth hill). A third locality occurs some 
" five miles to the S.E. of these two and here the bedded character of the 
" rock is distinctly seen which is not the case in the other localities. The 
" rock is in fact a local ash-bed or trap-ash, arranged under water but 
" possessing the constitution of a greenstone whence the close resemblance 
" to that rock of the compacter portions of the bed present. The bed^ no 
" doubt is the result of some display of volcanic activity in the immediate 
" neighbourhood during the accumulation of the miocene beds with which 
" the ash-bed is associated, and connected doubtless with the same display 
" of volcanic action as that to which the extinct crater of Poop-pa-doung in 
" Upper Burma is due ; and probably when the intermediate country is 
" better known, other sjDots may he discovered tending to unite the volcanic 
" manifestations at these distant spots.” 

Brine-springs are found in many localities in the district but chiefly on 
the west bank of the Irrawaddy. Most of them were worked and small 
quantities of salt obtained from them under the Burman government by 
evaporation and boiling, but this is an occupation which since the annexation 
of Pegu has been entirely abandoned as unprofitable. On the east of the 
river there were two sets of wells from each of which about 50 pots of 
strong brine were obtained daily : one of 17 wells of considerable depth at 
the village of Bwet-gyee about a mile from the bank of the Irrawaddy and 
the other of four wells on the banks of the Tsha-dweng-khyoung (salt-well 
creek) about two miles from the village of Taroop-beng. On the west there 
were six : — near the village of Tsan-gyee yielding daily 14 pots ; near 
Leng-gan yielding about ten pots ; near Poo-hto on the bank of the river 
yielding 15 pots ; near Tha-hpan-gyo, about six miles from Ka-ma, yielding 
30 pots, near Pien-nai-kweng also yielding SO pots ; and near Kyouk-mai, 
eight miles west of Ka-ma, yielding about 50 pots. 

Extensive lime quarries exists in the Htoon-doung range (Lime hill) a few 
miles south of Thayetmyo. The stone is taken to the villages of Htoon-doung 
and Pie-tha-lien on the river hank and there burnt. The average annual 
production may he set down at about 900 tons. The lime, which is of su- 
perior quality, is sold at the spot at from Es. 8 to Es. 13 per 100 baskets. 

Six-sevenths of the district is covered with forest, most of it low and 
scrubby. Bamboos abound but the more useful forest 

Forests. trees are scarce except in the higher ranges of hills. 

Teak is found nearly all over the district, but even the best is very inferior 
and not to be compared with that which grows in the valleys of the rivers 
Tsit-toung and Salween. Near the Irrawaddy the teak trees are invariably 
short and crooked, but wdiether this is due to the soil and to climatic 
influences or to the want of forest conservancy in the Burmese time 
cannot be positively asserted. The best teak is on the eastern range of hills. 
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The following is a list of the useful trees which are commonly found in 
the district, compiled from Dr. Brandis’ list of woods 


Botanical name. 

Native name. 

Weight per cubic 
foot in lbs. 

Economic uses. 

Tectona grandis (teak) , . 

Ky won 

40 to 61 

Monopolized by Government, used ex- 
tensively in ship-building, for houses, 
beams, furniture of every description, 
and in the Indian Arsenals and Gun- 
carriage manufactories. 

Bipterocarpiis tubercula- 
tns. 

Eng 

65 

Very common and much used in house- 
building. When not exposed to damp 
it is very durable. 

Acacia catechu (cutch) . . 

Sha 

66 

Yery common. Immense (Quantities are 
annually consumed in the manufacture 
of cutch : used also for house posts, 
handies &c., the heart-^wood being ex- 
ceedingly hard and durable. 

Xylia dolabriformis (Iron 
wood). 

Pyeng-ga-do .. 

60 to 66 

Common : more durable even than teak 
but extremely hard to work and too 
heavy to float. . 

Odina wodier 

Nabai . , 

65 

Used for oil-presses, sheaths of swords, 
Might be a valuable furniture wood. 

Tenninaliamaeroearpa . . 

Htouk-kyan . , 

68 

A large tree, very common : used in house- 
..building, but not very durable. 

BlackwelHa tomentosa . . 

Myouk-khyaw . . 
{Monkey^s slip- 
ping tree so called 
from its smooth 
stem). 

66 

Common : wood tough, colour light-yel- 
low, not very durable ; used for teeth of 
harrows. 

Vitex leueoxylon 

Htouk-sha 

42 

Common : used for cart-wheels. 

Tamarindus indica 

Magyee 


Fruit tree : wood little used. 

Diospyros burmanica , , 

Tay-beng 

•• 

Abundant. Black heavy wood used for 
knife-handles and sheathes. 

Hopea odorata 

Theng-gan 

64 

Yery scarce. Dark heavy wood ; excellent 
for boat's. 

Axtocarpus claplasha . . 

Toung-pien-nai.. 

39 

Ditto Ditto. 

Nageia latifolia 

Thit-meng 

60 

White and light ; close-grained. 

Anogeissus acuminata .. 

Koon-beng 

50 to 57 

Brown and heavy : used for pestles and 
mortars. 

Pohgamia glabra 

Theng-weng , . 

60 

Black heavy wood : used for ploughs and 
harrows. 
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Botanical name. 

Native name. 

Weight per cubic 
foot in lbs. 

Economic uses. 

Albizzia lebbek 

Eoot-ko 

48 

Black and heavy: used for cart-wheels 
and oil-presses. 

Pterocarpus mdicns 

Padouk 

60 

Not plentiful. Red and heavy : used for 
cart-wheels. 

Ulmiis integrifolia 

Myouk-tsMep .. 


White and heavy : used by carvers for 
images. 

Pentaeme siamensis 

Eng-gyeng 

55 

White and heavy: used extensively for 
building. 

Sborea obtusa 

Tbit-ya 

57 

White and heavy: durable, used for 
building. 

Bombax malabarieiim . . 

Lek-pan 

28 

Light white wood, easily worked but 
easily destructible : used for coffins. 

Nanclea cordifolia 

Hnaw-beng 

•• 

Yellow and light ; used for flooring and 
rafters. 

Albizzia Inoicla 

Tban-that 

*• 

Black and heavy : used for cart-wheels, 
pestles, <fee. 

Cbikrassia tabularis 

Reng-ma 

24 

Yellow and heavy : used for axles. 

Vitex alata 

Kyet-ro 

45 

Yellow and heavy: strong and lasting, 
used for house-posts, tool-handles, &c. 

Pancovia rubiginosa 

Tshiet-kbyee . , 

66 

White and heavy, grain mottled : used 
for house-posts. 

Holarrbena codaga 

Let-htoop-tbien. 

• * 

White and fight : used for soles of shoes. 

Streblus aspera 

Oop-bnai 

•• 

White and light : used chopped up and 
mixed with tphacco root for smoking. 

SoMeichera trijiiga 

Gyo 

70 

White and heavy: used for anchors, 
pestles, mortars, &c. 

Balbergia cnltrata 

Reng-daik 

64 

Heavy wood with red heart : used for 
plough and cart-poles. 

Careya arborea 

Bban-bbwai . . 

55 

Bed wood : used for carts, house-posts, 

&G, 

White and heavy : used for house-posts. 

Heteropbragma adeno- 
phylla. 

Hpet-tban 

48 

Berrya amonilla 

Hpet-won 

62 

Reddish and heavy : used for cart-axles 
and for poles of ploughs and carts. 


Here as elsewhere in the province the felling within the limits of the 
government forests of teak, thit-ka and thit-kha-do is forbidden, padouk 
{Pterocarpus indicus) can only be felled by persons who obtain a trade- 
permit, that is permission to cut timber for sale on payment of duty, and 
11 other kinds by persons who have trade-permits, or free-permits to cut 
for their own use in a forest not more than three miles from their houses. 
For many years these government forests extended between the Pegu Eoma 
and a line drawn southwards from Mye-dai through the junction of the 
Bhwot-lay and the Pa-de from the frontier southward throughout the 
district on the left bank of the Irrawaddy but in 1876 the whole of the 
country west of the Irrawaddy was declared to be government forest 




land. 

But little wild large game is found in the central portion of the district, 
Animal kingdom. partly to the annual destruction by jungle fires of 

all grass and underwood, and partly to the indiscriminate 



shooting perseTored in by the natives in season and out of season. A stray 
tiger, a few leopards, wild cats and barking deer which are found almost 
all over the district, constitute the few natives of the plains, except that the 
Htameng or brow-antlered rusa, a splendid stag, is occasionally met with 
in the comparatively open plains and rolling hills on the south-west of the 
Mye-dai township. In the uninhabited mountain ranges to the east and 
west are elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, black bear, leopards, sauibur door 
hog deer, barking deer and wild hog. Deaths from the bites of wild beasts 
seldom occur. Occasionally a tiger is known to attack the small parties 
of men who venture far into the Arakan hills in search of forest products, 
and occasionally leopards kill and devour a bullock or a buffalo in the low- 
lands. 

Pea-fowl are scarce but silver pheasants are found in large numbers, 
especially in the mountains. Jungle-fowl and painted-partridge, handsome 
birds which perch on trees and have a shrill crow, are found all over the 
district. Prom September to December snipe in small numbers may bo 
found in the rice swamps, but wild duck and teal find no resting-place 
except in the Irrawaddy where, during the cold w'eather, they may some- 
times be seen in large flocks. 

“ The avifauna of Burma is in general intermediate to that of India 
“ and the Malay peninsula, modified a good deal by local circumstances. 
“ Thayetmyo and the whole valley of the Irrawaddy above Poungday, where 
“ the annual rainfall is normally below 60 inches, has an avifauna more 
“ Indo-Chinese than the delta, and in many cases presents affinities to the 
“ birds of the dry plains of Upper India. Many of the birds of the Thayet- 
“ myo district, have their range southwards abruptly limited and do not 
“ occur below the Prome district, nor are they replaced by slightly modified 
“ species. . The common partridge {F. Smensis) and the crested pied 
“ cuckoo (0. JacoUnm), both common birds in Thayetmyo, may be quoted 
“ as instances.” 

Except in the Irrawaddy there are hardly any fish in the district. The 
most plentiful kinds are the Hilsa or sable fish' {Nga-tha-loulc) ; the Nga 
hhymig, a kind of carp; Nga tkaing, another kind of carp; various species 
of cat fish and the mullet. The Nga-rwe — one of the kinds of cat fish 
— grows to an enormous size, some weighing as much as 365 lbs. are 
credibly reported to be sometimes caught near Ka-ma, but never appear in 
the market. The most profitable fisheries are those in lagoons amongst 
sandbanks in the river, worked only during the dry seasons by means of 
dams, nets and other implements. For such fisheries a yearly rent is 
charged. For the privilege of fishing in the river the fishermen take out 
a license, the cost of which varies with the net used. 

Poisonous snakes are not uncommon but owing probably to the houses 
being built on piles deaths from snake-bite are by no means frequent. 
The poisonous snakes as far as is at present known are the Naja tripudians — 
of which all six varieties described by Sir J. Fayrer are found and are called 
by the Burmans Mwe-houk, Ngan-wa, Ngan-poot, Ngan-gya, Ngan-tsoung and 
‘ Ngan-hyouk—Ophioph&gaB elaps (Leng-wa), Hamadryas \Ngan-tsoung), 
Bungarus faseiatus (Ngan-than-khwe-tswot), C&llophiB (Mwe-kyeng-koung), 
Bung^rus coeruleus {Ngan-daw-she), Daboia (Mwe-hve), Echis carinata 
Platurus fischeri (Taheng-byit-mwe). 
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TLayct lies on tho southern edge of that middle Irrawaddy zone 
the chief characteristic of which is its extreme dryness 
Climate. -when compared with the delta on the south or the valley 
of the upiier portion of the river on the north. The cliniato hero approxi- 
mates generally to that of Upper Burma and is as different from the climate 
of the seaboard districts, as that of the Upper Provinces of India is 
from the climate of Lower Bengal. The rain-fall is about one -fourth of 
what it is in many places on the coast. 

The following table shews the rain-fall during each of the last 
15 years • , 
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•January ... 

February 

March ... 

April 

1 

May ... ... ; 

June 

July ... ... 1 

August 

September ... 
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Kovember ... 

December ... 
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Tbayet is but rarely mentioned in the Burmese ^ annals. In the 

early dawning (semi-mythical period) of Burmese history 
History. country of which Thayet forms a part appears to 

have been inhabited by the Pyoo, one of the three tribes from^whose 
fusion the present Burman race has sprung, the other two being the Banran 
or Kanyan and the Thek. Sometimes the Pyoo and Thek are spoken of 
as one tribe. In after years, when Indian missionaries had converted the 
people to Booddhism and when each and every part of Indo-China received a 
classical Pali name, taken generally from the names of countries mentioned 
in the sacred books, the lower portion of the Thayet district^ belonged, it 
would appear, to Tharekhettra (Prome) whilst the upper portion belonged 
to Thoonaparanta (Tsa-goo, Tsa-leng) on the right or west bank of the 
Irrawaddy and to Tam-pa-dee-jja (Pagan, Ava) on the left or east bank. 
The dominons of the first Burman monarchy, the capital of which was at 
Ta-goung, never extended so far south as Thayet but when the Prome 
dynasty was founded by king Dwot-ta-boung, circa 444 B.C., this district 
formed a portion of his territories. 

On the destruction of the Prome dynasty, about the end of the first 
century of the Christian era, Tha-moon-da-riet, the fugitive Prome ruler, 
escaped to, and remained a few years at, Meng-doon, where he built a city 
on the site of the present town, and ruled for seven years. _ He then 
appointed his uncle as governor and going north founded a kingdom at 
Pagan. Here he was succeeded by a scion of the old Ta-goung race and 
the kingdom flourished for more than 1,100 years. Bm-ing that period 
this district formed an integral portion of that monarchy. The last 
king of Tha-moon-da-riet’s d^asty appointed his son Meng-sheng-tsaw as 
governor of Thayetmyo. His father Kyayr-tswa Meng was dethroned by 
three Shan brothers one of whom established himself at Peng-ya. This 
king’s son founded a kingdom at Tsa-gaing and both monarchies existed 
contemporaneously for about 60 years, when another Shan chieftain con- 
quered them both and carried away their ruling sovereigns. _ A descendant 
of the old Ta-goung dynasty, named Tha-do-meng-bya, seized the oppor- 
tunity and succeeded, in 1365, in re-establishing the Burman monarchy, 
fixing his capital at Ava. During this period the ruler of Thayetmyo, 
who had been left undisturbed, was practically independent, as was the 
ruler of Prome, one of the family of Thee-ha-thoo, son of Taroop-pye-meng 
and brother of Meng-sheng-tsaw, who asserted, and for sometime main- 
tained, his independence. At this period the Prome territories extended 
almost up to Thayetmyo, the Nga-hlamg-deng creek on the east bank of 
the Irrawaddy nearly opposite to the town of Thayetmyo having been 
then.’ northern limit. In the reign of the second king of Ava, Meng-gyee- 
tswa, Thayetmyo, which was the king’s birth-place, was a favoured portion 
of his dominions. After his reign it is very seldom that mention is 
made in Burmese history of any places in Thayetmyo, with the exception 
of Mye-dai which is represented as being a strong fort, so strong that 
hostile forces passing up and down the Irrawaddy generally left it in their 
rear without attempting to besiege it. In course of year’s it was parcelled 
out amongst various governors and so remained until the annexation of 
Pegu by the British, when it was formed into a sub-division of the Promo 
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The ordinary amount of Eevenue raised in the district umlcr tho 
^ Burmese government for remission to the capital ivas 

itevenue. a} 50 ut Es. 50,000 : the largest amount of which there is 
any record, which was raised just before the annexation of Pegu, w'as 
Es. 102,340. This was exclusive of the demands made on the people to 
meet the want of the local officials, as none of tho revenue came back to 
them in the shape of salaries. 

It was raised in different ways in different provinces : in Mye-dai tho 
owners of cattle were divided into three classes according to the number of 
beasts they possessed and a rate fixed on each class, fishermen were taxed, 
and landing, market, and brokerage fees were levied. In Thayetmyo the tax 
was sometimes levied on cattle-owners, sometimes at so much per house, 
sometimes on land, and was paid in kind and in lead, and atonetiii W drn’ing 
the reign of Koon-boung-meng, better known as Prince Tharrawaddy, the 
revenue was altogether remitted and Thayetmyo was required to furnish, 
equip and pay 500 soldiers. In Ka-ma the gross demand for each circle 
was fixed by the Myo-thoogyee and for the people of each village by the Taik- 
thoogyee; this quota the Ewa-thoogyee levied as best he could. 

The imperial revenue demand in each year since Thayet formed an 
independent district has been, in rupees : — 


Yeab. 

Land. 

Capitation 

tax. 

CD 

xn 

M 

Psi 

Nets and fish- 
eries. 

All other 
items. 

Total. 

1870-71 

69,945 

89,787 

58,298 

4,077 

40,380 

269,899 

1871-72 .. 

67,530 

97,320 

54,102 

4,426 

40,624 

271,976 

1872-73 .. .. I 

04,671 

102,501 

32,959 

3,373 

29,706 

241,934 

1873-74 

83,623 

105,736 

32,631 

3,507 

36,710 

270,645 

1874-75 .. .. 

88,772 

109,118 

84,985 

3,219 

46,005 

290,575 

1875-76 

96,038 

111,171 

30,772 

3,066 

52,336 

310,213 

1876-77 

89,649 

113,231 

43,185 

3,333 

56,825 

314,058 

1877-78 

100,763 

123,343 

43,563 

3,598 

48,655 

318,122 


The detail of the figures in the column headed “All other items ” 


was 


Yeab, 

Fines, forfeit- 
ures, &c. 

Unclaimed pro- 
perty sold. 

Postage and 
Telegraph 
stamps. 

Stamps in CiYil 
Suits, on law 
papers, &e. 

Miscellaneous. 

' 3 ■ 

“o 

B 

1870-71 

14,138 

460 

7,272 

16,492 

■ ■ 2,018 * 

40,380 

1871-72 

19,214 

762 

6,808 

11,982 

1,858 t 

40,624 

1872-73 .. 

10,690 

263 

7,540 

11,199 

, 14 

: 29,706 

1873-74 .. 

11,886 

501 

8,851 

15,102 

370 

36,710 

1874-75 .. : .. 

16,605 

342 

10,130 

18,887 

41 

46,005 

1875-76 , , . . . 

17,760 

501 

11,235 

21,903 

947 

52,336 

1876-77 .. .. 

13,370 

251 

23,582 

17,899 

1,723 

56,825 

1877-78 .. .. 

11,461 

■ 24 ■ 

16,676 

16,860 

. 1,834 

46,855 


♦ Includes Eh. 1,5.11 Income tax and Es. 49 Forest produce, 
i Includes Bs, -lid Income tax. 



. ; Under their natiye government Bormans were accustomed to periodical 
■ ' Poptdation. enumerations of the people as this was a necessity of 
their fiscal and political system. Under the British 
government such enumerations are aimual. About the month of August 
in e^h year the native tax-collector (Taok-thoogyee) of each circle prepares 
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In addition to this imperial revenue a so-called local revenue is pised 
from a tax on land covered by buildings in certain towns^ from market-stall 
rents, a cess on the land and fishery revenue, and other sources. Tins 
(luring the same period was : — 

Es. 

1870 - 71 .. •• 2S,011 1874-75 .. 

1871 - 72 .. •• 28,310 1875-76 .. 

1872 - 73 . . * • SB, 72 5 1876-77 

1873- 74 . . ' - 40,295 1877-78 

The taxation per head of population was ; — 


Es. , 
42,820 
44,134 
53,775 
55,170 


Taxation pee heab. 

Imperial. 

Total. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

2 2 2 

2 5 0 

2 0 9 

12 4 4 

1 11 6 : 

1 15 11 

1 14 4 

2 2 10 


Veae. 


1870- 71 . 

1871- 72 , 
l§72-73 , 
1873-74 


126,121 

132,604 

140,470 

142,533 


Yeab. 

Population. 

Taxation per head. 

Imperial. 

Total. 



Es. 

A. P. 

Es, A. P. 

1874-75.. 

143,321 

2 

0 5 

2' 5 1 

1875-76.. 

146,518 

2 

1 10 

2 6 8 

1876-77..' 

147,228 

2 

3 2 

2 7 11 

1877-78.. 

148,234 

2 

2 4 

2 8 3 


The actual collections never can agree with the demand, partly owing 
to remissions which have to he made, partly to some portion of the demand 
for one year being collected in the next and partly to defaulters. 

The actual collections of imperial revenue and the cost of the civil 
officials of all kinds was, in rupees : — 


Yeae. 

Cost of officials of 
all kinds. 

# 

Gross revenue. 

Year. 

Cost of officials of 
all kinds. 

Gross revenue. 

1870-71 . . 

66,709 

269,899 

1874-75 .. 

75,187 

290,575 

1871-72 . . 

84,904 

271,976 

1876-76 .. 

79,385 

310,213 

1872-73 . . 

124,818 

241,934 

1876-77 .. 

251,723 

317,765 

1873-74 . . 

99,425 

270,645 

1877-78 .. 

84,677 ' 

320,482 
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a population-roll shewing the name, age and occupation of oyory permanent 
resident within his circle. As the Thoogyee and the people are aeoustoinod 
to this yearly process and as the rolls are connected with the collection of 
the capitation tax, in which the Thoogyee has a personal interest, being 
paid by a commission on the collections, these roils are in the main 
correct. 

For rural circles they are probably as accurate as it is possible to make 
them. In large towns, especially where there is a large floating population, 
they are not so accurate ; but in all probability there is no part of India 
which possesses such correct annual statistics of population as is furnished 
by these rolls in British Burma. 

the annual numbering of the people 
by the Thoogyee, a regular census was taken for the first time. Its results 
proved the general accuracy of the annual returns. The population of the 
district, as shewn by the annual returns for the first year after the annexa- 
tion compared with the same returns for the previous year, proves that 
though the population of the district may not have increased with such 
gigantic strides as that of other districts of the province which have greater 
natural advantages it has still increased in a most remarkable manner 
under British rule. If the scanty natural resources of the district are 
taken into consideration the increase is perhaps the most remarkable in 
the province. The district certainly possesses a larger proportion of popu- 
lation to cultivated or culturable area than any other. 

That it should retain such a large population, to whom the richer 
districts of the delta offer so many more advantages is probably due to its 
proximity to the frontier line and to its possessing a climate much more 
like that of Upper Burma than is found in the fertile plains of the south. 

In making a comparison between the earlier and the later population 
returns those for 1854, the first year of our administration, may be rejected 
as not entirely trustworthy. Those for 1855 may be taken as giving a 
tolerably accurate estimate of the population for that year. 

The increase in each township since then will be seen from the following 
table 


Township* 

Population ac- 
cording to re- 
turns for 1855. 

Population ac- 
cording to re- 
turns for 1860. 

Population ac- 
cording to re- 
turns for 1872. 

Populationby cen- 
sus of 1872. 

Eemarka. 

Mye-dai * . 

15,011 

20,084 

55,114 

63,061 

The difference of 16,346 souls between 
the population rolls and the census 

Thayotmyo 

6,452 

■ 12,899 

29,256 

35,633 

retiu'ns is accounted fox* by the popula- 
tion of cantonnaeiits, the boat popula- 

Meng-dooii 

i 9,506 

14,99S 

25,540 

1 

26,165 

tion and the floating population of 
towns not being included in the for- 

•Ka-ma ■■■; 

11, SOS 

14,379 

30,560 

31,957 

. 1 

i 

mer. 

Total.. 

42,482 ' 

62,855 

j 

140,470 

i 

156,816 
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TIic tottil male and female population according to ages was as 


follows 


Tlio number of each sex classed according to religion was 


Out of the total population of 156,816 souls, 107,086 or about two- 
thirds were found to be dependent solely on agriculture. The number of 
males above 20 years of age who were so occupied was 29,025. 

The numbers belonging to the other principal classes of occupations 
were: — 

CooHes .. .. .. .. 6,655 

Hawkers .. .. 4,473 

Sliopkeepors .. .. ,, 3,943 

Catch boilers. . .. ,, 1,321 

V; Oil makers .. .. .. 213 

' Musicians and Actors .. .. ,, 198 

Brokers \ . . . . . I77 

.. - Blacksmiths.. .. ,, .. 150 


. . ' ■ ■ i 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Kot exceeding one year 


3,503 

3,504 

12,409 

7,007 

Above one, but not above six years . ♦ . • 

12,G38 

25,047 

n 6 „ 

12 „ 

11,039 

10,329 

21,368 


20 „ .. 

' 10,439 

10,876 

■ . 21,315 

„ 20 

30 „ 

14,893 

13,440 

28,333 

,» BO „ „ 

40 „ 

13,129 

8,118 

10,476 

23,605 

„ 40 

50 „ 

6,726 

14,814 


CO „ 

4,155 

4,030 

3,704 

8,185 

„ GO 


3,408 

, 7,112 , 


Total 

81,322 

75,494 

150,816 


Beligion. 

• Males.' 

Females. 

' 

Booddhists .. .. .. •• 

69,992 

67,2G0 

'HinduS',;,. , a. ■ . ■; .V . : ■ ' . ■ . . .'i 

1,587 

' 442' 

Christians .. .. 

1,029 

367 

Mahomedans .. 

910 

264 

Others, chiefly spirit worshippers .. 

7,804 : 

7,161 

Total .. 

1 

81,322 1 

1 

75,494 
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The following tables sliew tbe state of edueation, aecording to the 
census of 1872, among tbe males and females of the different religious 
persuasions:— 


Religion. 

Total male popula- 
tion not exceed- 
ing 12 years. 

Total able to read 
or virite, or -under 
in.struction. 

Total female popu- 
lation under 12 
years of age. 

Total able to read ; 
or write, or under I 
instruction. j 

Booddliist 

Hindoo 

Maliomedan . . 
Ciiristiaii 

Otliers 


Total 


23,091 

207 

141 

154 

2,687 

• 2,773 

44 

46 

59 

18 

23,318 

169 

■ 114 . 

' 127 

■2,514 ■ 

^ 121 

9 .. 

13' 

' 39 

' 1 ■ 

27,180 

. 

2,940 

26,242 

■ 183 



Religion. 



Total male po]iiila- 
tion exceeding 12 
years. 

Total able to read 
or write, or under 
instruction. 

Total female poxdu- 
lation above 12 
years of age. 

Total able to read 
or write, or under 
instruction. 

Booddliist 

. , 



46,001 

31,538 

4.2,942 

■803 

Hindoo .. 


• • 

• • 

1,380 

595 

273 

18 

Maliomedan . . 




709 

462 . 

150 

;■ 20 

Cliristian 

.■ ■ 



875 

' . 743 

240 

m 

Otlicrs 



•• 

5,117 

296 

5,647 ' 

1 



Total 


54,142 

33,634 

" 49,252 

1,007 


Of tbe total male Burman population above tbe age of 12 years about 
two-tbirds are able to read and write but among tbe female Burman 
population above tbe same age only one in fifty is able to read and write. 
Tliis result is due to the admirable system (admn-able as far as tbe male 
population is concerned) of almost every boy being sent to spend some 
portion of bis early years in a monastery to be instructed by tbe Hpoon- 
gyeo or Booddbist monlis in religion and in tbe arts of reading and writing, 
(ibis arc excluded from this advantage. 
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The numbers of different nationalities according to the census were 
as follows: — 


Numlier. 


Burmans 
Eliyeng 
Katives of Indi, 
Europeans 
Kareng 
Inclo-Burmans 
Eurasians 
Siian 
Chinese 
Hebrews 
Arakanesc 
Ai’abs 
Talaing 
Americans 
Australians 
Ear sees 


Total 


137,010 

14,475, 

■3,458 

822 

420 

199 

170. 

.,160,. 
■":■■ 02 ' 
8 
','■7 
6 
4 
1 
1 
. 1 . 


156,810 


The population according to age and sex during each of the last eight 
years according to the rolls of the Thoogyce was : — 


Yeae. 

Males. 

Females. 

■ ^ . 

Grand Total. 

Over 12, 

Under 

12. 

Total. 

Over 12. 

Under 

12. 

•Total. 

1870 



37,463 

26,873 

64,326 

36,327 

25,468 

61,795 

126,121 

1871 



44,567 

22,706 

67,273 

44,933 

20,398 

65,331 

132,604 

1872 



44,857 

26,811 

71,668 

42,861 

25,941 

68,802 

140,470 

1873 



45,435 

27,180 

72,615 

49,597 

20,321 

69,918 

142,533 

1874 



48,487 

24,918 

73,405 

48,364 

21,552 

69,916 

143,321 

1875 



50,492 

24,374 

74,866 

47,596 

24,056 

71,652 

146,518 

1876 



49,210 

25,982 

75,192 

49,329 

22,707 

72,036 

147,228 

1877 



49,290 

26,305 

75,595 , 

49,611 

23,028 

72,639 

148,234 


Notwithstanding the inhospitable character of the soil and notwith- 
standing that the Upper Burma officials Jealously prevent the removal of 
women and children, cattle, and household implements from their country, 
this district annually receives a large accession to the number of itg 
inhabitants by immigration across the frontier. Sunning as the frontier 
line does over hilly ground covered for the most part with densely-growing 
forest the Burman officials are but partially successful in their efforts to 
prevent the depopulation of their frontier districts. There the villages 
'I are every year decreasing in number and but that such villages contain a 
considerable number of men who are “ wanted ” by the police of British 
Burma their sites would speedily be nothing but refuges for wild beasts. 
®ibre being no waste low-lying lands available for rice cultivation the 
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immigraiits betake tbemselves at once to toungya. Some few settle down 
as cotton cleaners or general coolies in the towns of Thayet and Allan, 
whilst a few, after a year or two, adopt the wiser course of passing on to the 
richer districts lower down where their labour is so much more productive. 

The ^eat bulk of the population is of the pure Burman race, unmised 
with Taking blood as in the delta of the Irrawaddy or with Shan blood as 
in the upper portion of Burma Proper. Concerning the characteristics and 
peculiarities of the Burman, much need not be said ; his virtues which are 
many, and Ms failings which are not a few, are much the same here as in 
every other part of his extensive country. He here, as elsewhere, displays 
much spasmodic energy and general laziness ; much love of feasts and 
shows ; much disregard of the sacredness of human life and much tender- 
ness for the lives of inferior members of the animal kingdom; miieh 
arrogance and ineonsiderateness when placed in high position ; and last, 
though not least, much general truthfuMess, and amongst itnsopbisticated 
villagers, the very un-oriental trait of being quite unable to tell a specious 
falsehood, a trait which is as honourable to himself as it is convenient to 
those who have the government of his country. His occupations are 
cultivation on a small scale and petty trading. Actual poverty is almost 
unknown but riches are never accumulated. If any inMvidual does by a 
stroke of good luck or by a most unusual exercise of thrift, amass a few 
thousand rupees he is sure to spend the greater portion of it in the erection 
of a pagoda or a monastery or some similar work of religious merit. 

The Khyeng* of whom there are over 14,000 in this district are a 
variety of the so-called Mongolian family who have never made for them- 
selves a place in history and whose language and traditions may be said 
to be unknown to any but themselves. They hold themselves to be 
descended from the two last-born of the goddess Hleeneu who, male and 
female and coming from the same egg, married. When Hleeneu distri- 
buted her gifts among her children no spot was left for her youngest but 
inhospitable mountain ranges. These she assigned to him and gave him 
elephants and horses and cattle. By various artifices his elder brother, 
the Burman, cheated him out of nearly everything and he was at last left 
with fowls, goats and pigs only. Even his forest-covered hills were to a 
certain extent taken from him and his race has never had a country of 
its own but wanders over the mountain ranges. 

Asr’ouiture principal crops cultivated have been, in acres: — 


Year. 

Q 

.2 

Oil-seeds. 

Cotton. 

6 

o 

§ 

E-i 

1870- 71 .. .. •• 

1871- 72 .. 

1872- 73 .. .. .. .. .. 

1873- 74 .. 

1874- 75 .. .. .. .. .. 

1875- 76 .. .. .. 

1876- 77 .. 

1877- 78 .. .. .. .. 

49,294 

62,713 

63,341 

57,484 

58,049 

59,556 

61,143 : 

68.844 

6,999 
7,073 
7,978 
2,916 
3,041 
7,949 
. 8,182 
■ .8,325 

4.768 
5,954 
5,214 

4.769 
4,164 
5,3.31 
4,079 
3,944 

4,080 

4,383 

4,094 

4,040 

3,4:30 

3,3.33 

3,070 

1,387 


* See suh. tit. Khyeng. 
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n# ■ +ii/> <5+‘n-i]e commodity of British Burma, this district produces 

1 nS^r’lt is one in the province which not only 

but httle. ^0^ enough for its home consumption, 

does not export but does not even ^ elsewhere. In 

Traffic in ^'am .Jiere is bank where it is dearest ; 

hSfil is chX“S i the river-b^mk .ad demsl al pl«es further remoTsd 

ftru“S‘rS“ p-laTSdow^h^^ Sins, tvto the 

local fall of rain alone/ or that assisted by natural dramage from 

^Snd ^^^^^*lands which though level are so high that the ibainage from 
t<bpm of the bcal fall of rain is too rapid to allow of rice being _raised_ by 

cipason dams or water-courses have to be constiuctea.t 

Sri.— On land near the river-hank which is submerged ^mg the 
highest rises of the river and cannot therefore be planted until the last 

hifih rise of the river has subsided.! 

In Toungya or Hill clearings. 

AH the above are wet- weather crops. . . , ,i j. 

sSi -Ma-veen a hot-weather crop raised by irrigation-works the water 
obtained by throwing dams across streams or by water-wheels. ^ 
For the wet-weather crops, with the exception of Toungya, plottghmg 
onerations are commenced about June or July as soon as the earth has 
beenthoronghly saturated with rain; small nurseries of rice plmts bemg 

at the same time raised on plots which are generally on somewhat 
land than the rest so that the amount of water in_ them^ can be regulated 
from time to time. Bice here is never sown broad-cast m the fields but is 

^^^^he ploughing apparatus is merely a harrow with Icmg 

nlougher stands on the bar and the harrow is dragged about the^water- 
S!n field tiU a smooth surface of mud is obtained. In land of the first 
and second descriptions rice can be planted out as soo^n as the fields and 
the young rice plants are ready, and this is generally in J^y and Angus . 
On land of the third description the cultivator must wait imtil the last 
high rise of the river has gone down, or he will very likely lose his crop 
S have to plant a second time. This and is planted generally m 
'^i^Titember In November the wet-land rice harvest begins, and the crops 
are generaily all got in by the end of the first week in Decemher. _ 

In Toungya the- rice seed, which is of a different land to wet-land rice, 
is scattered Iffoat-cast overtho side of a hUl about Mayor June and is 

; , ^^^^h^Ma-yeen, or irri^ted hot- weather crop, is generally obtained by 

throwing a dam across a stream in the dry season and leading the water 
off above the dam by side channels over the fields. In some rare instances 
= t • two crops are thus obtained from the same ground in one year. , 

\ > The Ma-yeen rice is planted in January, February and March and is 

' ‘ reaped about three months afterwards. 




seized about three mo utua atterwa: 

' • ' // Mogoxmg which derive- 

theh: S.%ipiy froiiai^ the shy. 


rfilhdr at^ply fremith 


t Tshay Lay— from “ Tshay” a dam. 
I Ta^tshay Lay. 
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The Meng-doon 
water-wheel. 


A considerable quantity of wet-weather rice land belongs 

class, i.e. it is dependent on dams and mrigation channels its watei 
supply. Our system of government is probably not so 
construction and maintenance of such worl^ as was the native o 

make them or to keep them in a state of efficiency it is necessaiy tliat the 

whole body of cultivators whose lands are benefited by ® 

give their quota of labour. Under native rule some one oU this numbm 

FviHHs; 

aSrtoe^S“h*nXaeyred’mVen^^^^ 

cannot be made to work as they would be under Furman lule, 
to contribute their quota of labour for the general 8®°^- ^ 

do not approve of having to do the work of others as well as their own, and 
SO the dam breaks down or the water channel silts np. ^ 

During the dry season some of the lands^along the banks of ^ 

htoon khyoung are nrigated by means of a very simple 
but ingenious contrivance in the shape of a self-acting 
water-wheel, which raises a continuous supply ol water 
to a height of some 30 feet. It is certainly unique in its way, as tax as 
Lrma IS concerned, and it is doubtful whether any precisely similar 
contrivance is used any where else. _ ot 

The hanks of the Ma-htoon, where a view can be obtamed at once ot 
several of these spider-like machines in ceaseless motion, then shafts 
humming loudly, and the waters splashing and sparklmg all over them, 

made, to aseertain tie yield 
of wet-weather rice crops m this district, is that the 
Yield of rice land, yield is 82 baskets or bushels: per acre 

and that the average is only 42 bushels per acre. On lands which are 
Sificially irrigated and cropped in the dry season the yield is somewhat 
Sater, a serifs of experiments having shewn that it is almost invariably 
between 69 and 70 baskets per acre, but the gram on such land is some- 
what coarser than the wet-weather rice. The _weight of a standard basket 
of unhusked rice in the season that it is reaped is about 45 lbs. The yield 
of an acre therefore at 42 baskets is 1,890 lbs., or 23 mannds and_2 seers. 
A basket of good unhnsked rice if well cleaned will give 31 lbs. of rice.§ 

* Tshay-daiiig. 

t See Ma-litoon. - « , . . i 

+ Tinn basket contains 2218’ 19 ctiuie inciies. * , ... . 

S The foUowing was the result of an experiment made in the Gaol to ascertain the aotiial oiit- 
^ turn in rice husking. A basket of unhusked rice weighing 45 Ihs, 10 oz. produced 

■ lbs. oz. ■ 


Clean rice 
Broken rice 
Tour, or rice dust 
Cball 


Total 


SO 10 
2 0 
1 0 
12 0 

45 10 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do ' 
do 
do 
do 

Middling 

Soft 

do 

do 

do 
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Tlie proclace of an acre in rice then amounts to 1,802 U^s., or 15 nraunds 
36 seers. The value of the grain on the spot varies much according 
to the locality and the season. Generally speaking unhusked rice is 
cheapest at the river-hank and dearest in the interior; but an extraordi- 
narily good harvest -will do much to equalize prices. The harvest of 1872 
was an unusually good one, and unhusked rice sold at Es. 50 per 100 basket 
on the river bank, near the frontier ; Es. 40 per 100 baskets lower down 
the river ; and Es. 60 per 100 baskets at Meng-doon. In 1870, when the 
harvest was a bad one, it sold for Es. 76 on the river-bank at Thayetmyo 
and went as high as Es. 120 at Meng-doon. Taking the average produce to be 
42 baskets per acre and the average price on tlie spot Es. 60 per 100 baskets 
the average value of the gross produce of an acre will be Es. 25. 
fi,., different kinds of rice are known to the’ cultivators 

of tins dismet. The following is a list of their Burmese names and the 
character of each different kind of grain. 


Name. 


G-rain hard 
or soft. 


Eemarhs. 


Nga-hpyoo-ga-lc 
Ngadoo-kwot 
Oo-shit 
Kwon-tsa 
Hnan-tlie 
Pyo-gyee 
Nga-ioo 
HIg 

Hnan-wa 
Tsa-ba-hpyoo 
Mye-pai-dwe . , 

Ba-gyeug-twe 
lie-huan-pwa. . 
Khwon-nee-peng-to 
Neema 
Mo-reng 
Kyien-thee , , 

Baliaing 
Kouk-pyouk 
Tha-bye-roung 
Nga-tsan-hpyoo 
Hle-tshan-nee 
Hle-tshan-hpyoo 
Kwon-tsa-nee 
Kwon-tsa-hpyoo 
Kha-khyeng 
Kioon-la-hpyoo 
Tshan-nee-ga-le 
Nga-kyouli: . . 
KoTilc-reng-hbyoo 
Kouk-reng-thoon-la-hpyoo 
Hpyoo-myo . , 
Tshan-gyaw-hpyoo-ga-le 
Nga-Ioo ,, , 

Kareng-gyaw 

Nga-kyee 

, Kotmg-hgiiyeng-ngarkliyiet 
Bwe-tobp-reng-komig-hgnyeng 


a 5 months’ rice, 
a 6 Ditto, 

a 4 Ditto. 

a 5 Ditto : grown only in toniigya* 

Bitto: Ditto. 


a months’ rice. 


a toimgya rice. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


a 6 months’ riee» 
a 6 Ditto, 

a 5 Ditto. 
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Name. 

Oi’ain hard 
or soft. 

Beinarks. , 

Eywet-thwa . ♦ .. 

Soft 


Hkaw-mai 

do 


Toung-kareng . . 

do 

a tomigj^a rice. 

Pwe-doop , . , . , . 

do 

Ditto. 

Tsit-ta-goung 

do 

Ditto. 

Kyaw-tseng . . 

do 


Kya-thoung-pwe 

do 


Be4hway 

do 


Pek-wa-gyee . . • . . 

do 


Peng-gwa' , 

do 

Ditto. 

Loo-hpyoo .. 

do 

Ditto, 

Mwe-tsoot-gyee , . 

do 


Tshan-nee 

do 


Thee-htap .... , . 

do 


Koiik-hgnyeng . . 

do .. 


Poot-wa-kouk-hgnyeng , . 

do 


Khaw-pai-kyouk-hgnyeng 

do 


Kya-tlioung-bwe 

do 


Kyaw-zeng .. 

do 


Rwet-lien , . 

do 


Mwe-tsoot . . 

do 

Ditto. 

Nga-khyiep , . 

do 



The imich and deservedly-abused system of tomigya cultivation 
finds its stronghold in this district. About January or February the 
toungya-cutter selects a piece of land on the slope of a hill which is covered, 
and the more thickly the better, with bamboos or tree jungle. Everything 
growing upon it is felled with a clha, or heavy chopper, and is left on the 
ground for a couple of months to be thoroughly dried. About April, or 
any time before the first fall of rain, this is fired; great care being required 
in the meantime to see that it is not accidentally or mischievously set fire 
to, as in such case the brush-wood only would be burnt, leaving the larger 
trmiks to encumber the ground. 

Immediately after the first fall of rain the surface of the toungya is 
tickled*^ with a spud to allow the thick layer of ashes to amalgamate 
with the soil. The seed is then scattered broad-cast. The usual crops 
are rice and cotton, or sessamum and cotton, with numerous kinds of 
vegetables. The toungya has to be carefully weeded during the rainy 
months. The rice or sessamum is reaped in September or October and the 
cotton then springs up and is ready for picking from December to ApriL 
The average area of a toungya cultivated by one family is about two acres, 
and the value of the produce varies from Es. 50 to 100. After the crops 
are reaped the toungya is abandoned^and left to relapse into jungle. The 
cotton plants, however, generally maintain their vitality for another year 
and yield a small crop of inferior cotton. 

On some of the better lands the growth of jungle is so rapid that 
toungya can be formed on the same spot every fourth year.t Generally, 
however, tomigya land is Worked only every seventh year. ^ 

^ The cotton of Thayet is probably the best that is produced in Indo- 
China, Before the annexation of Pegu it was in great request among the 

* Hill clearing from Toiing, a Hill— called “ Jlioom ” in Assam, 
t Such lands are generally of a rich red colour, and are called “ kwon” lands. 


1 
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Climege of Yunan and Western China. The produce of the district was 
monopohzed by Chinese merchants who established factories for cleaniiiff 
it on the banks of the river; from thence it was exported by boat to 
Amarapoora and Bha-maw, and from the latter place on the backs of mules 
to China. Its price then at Amarapoora used to be sometimes as much 
as two and a half annas a pound. Since the annexation of Pemi the 
course of the trade has changed and all the cotton of the district goes down 
the Irrawaddy to Eangoon. The merits of the Thayet cotton appear to be 
that it IS exceedingly strong, its colour is good and its seeds are abundantly 
enveloped in wooL Its demerits are that it is coarse and rather short and 
most tenaciously attached to the seed. It is grown entirely in touno'ya* 
t.e. in temporary clearings on the sides of hills. It is generally sown 
together with rice or sessamum. These products are reaped about the 
close of the rainy season (September and October). The cotton plants 

is ready for picking about January, February 
and March, ^e plants are of two kinds, known to the Burmese as the 
large and the “ early cotton.”t The early kind is a plant which does 
not grow more than three or four feet high and its bolls are ripe in Decem- 
ber and January. The large kind reaches a height of from six to ten feet 
^d its seed does not ripen untn a month or two later. The produce of 
the two kmds is hardly distinguishable. That which is grown in the Mye- 
dai toTOship on the east of the Irrawaddy, especially about Tham-boo-hla 
IS rnuch superior to that grown on the west of the Irrawaddy, and is 
probably the best cotton grown in Burma. The cotton is all carted 
in its unelemed state to the marts on the banks of the river. That 
produced on the east of the faawaddy is brought to Allanmyo and Rwa- 
toung; that produced m the Thayet township is brought to Thayet-mvo • 
SetoTO M KaSa^^ Meng-doon and Ka-ma townships finds its w?/to 

At ARanmyo, Ewa-toung and Ka-ma there are extensive cotton-cleaning 
factories where all the cotton that is brought to market is cleaned and 
roughly baled before bemg exported to Eangoon. At Ka-ma eotton- 
^vome^ carried on, the cotton being sent down in its raw state to 

_ The eotton-cleanmg machine which is in universal use in Burma is a 
simple and not very effective apparatus. It consists of a rough frame-work 
of four posts, a bamboo pedal, a fiy-wheel and two cylinders placed do2 
to one another, the upper one bemg a thin one of ironand the fower some- 

flviblTf by a string toThe 

fly wheel and the wooden cyhnder has a handle at the end opposite to the 

fly-wheel. The operator, standing in front of the apparatus, mth one fwt 
works the pedal which communicates a rapid motion to the fly-wheel and 
thence to the iron cylmder ; with one hand he turns the handle oi the wooden 
cyhnder and with the other he feeds the machine, inserting small quantities 
of cotton between the two cylinders which catch it up and whilst^ the wnni 
through between the cyliudeie the «ed, wMcKo T.™ to 

' xs separated fif Ota the wool and left behind* o P ? 


■■■ : , “ensured the area mder cotton cultivation cannot be given mth 

'!•:! ’ and ‘Wa-yeng. 

it::, i, ■ ;::i.i„i: - Ji!,,,:,.-,,.. , 
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With this apparatus one operator will clean about 12 viss (43 lbs.) of 
raw cotton in a day, turning out about 4| viss (16 lbs.) of cleaned cotton.* 

There are about 4,000 of these machines at work in this district, 
3,000 on the east side and 1,000 on the west side of the river. They 
in full work only for about half the year, cotton-cleaning in the rains, 
when the cotton is damp and labour not so plentiful, being but little 
carried on. A calculation based on the number of machines, the number 
of days which they work in the year, and the amount which each 
machine will clean in a day, makes the estimated amount of raw cotton 
which is cleaned in a year 728,000 viss, or 1,153 tons. Taking the 
average ratio of cleaned to uneleaned cotton to be 100 to 265, the amount 
of cleaned cotton turned out in a year will amount to 274,717 viss 
(435 tons). This is not all the produce of this district only, as small 
quantities are smuggled across the frontier from Upper Burma. 

The average price of raw cotton at the marts on the river bank during 
the last few years has been Es. 20 per 100 viss and of cleaned cotton 
Es. 60 per 100 viss ; cart-hire from the interior costs about Es. 6 for every 
30 miles, an ordinary cart carrying about 150 viss at a time. 

The only oil seed grown in the district is the Sessamtom Indicum (the 
Indian Til). This is grown both in toungya and on level land ; when 
grown in toungya it is sown generally with cotton at the commencement 
of the rainy season, May or dime, and is reaped in September or October j 
when grown on level land it is sown about September or October and 
reaped about December and January. 

Chillies are extensively cultivated ; sometimes on the slopes of hills, 
but generally on the alluvial flats in the bed of a stream which are more 
or less under water during the rains and dry in the dry season only. 
The Burmans shew great care in their cultivation of this plant. The 
soil is industriously harrowed and pulverized and kei>t clear of weeds until 
the crop is off the ground. The seedlings are planted after the close of 
the rains and the crop is gathered in March and April. The maximum 
produce of an acre is about 300 viss (1,095 lbs). 

On the cultivation of onions and garlic also an unusual amount of 
care is bestowed by Burmans. They are grown invariably in the beds of 
streams during the dry weather. 

This is the largest tobacco-growing district in Burnaa. The plant is 
grown chiefly on banks in the Irrawaddy which are submerged during the 
rains and in the beds of the smaller streams. Some foreign varieties have 
been introduced and are flourishing. Considerable care is shewn in the 
cultivation of the plant, but the native method of drying the leaf in the 
sun takes away from the value of the produce. The largest outturn per 
acre is about 400 viss (1,460 lbs). 

One of the products of the district is cutch or Catechu, which is 
extracted from the inner wood of the Acacia catechu hy cutting it up in 
small chips, boiling the chips in water, evaporating the solution to the 
consistency of syrup over a fire, and then exposing it to the air to harden. 
It is cut up into squares of about nine inches in breadth and length and 


* The out-ton is more in the case of the' Mye-dai cotton. At Thayet-myo *280 yiss (9 cwt. 
©f raw cotton will ton out 100 yiss (S- ewt. 24 lbs.) of clea?ued cotton, whilst 250' viss (8 owL 4 lbs. 
of Mye-dai cotton will giye 100 yiss of cleaned cotton. 
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tijfee inelies in thickness, wrapped np in leaves and carted to the river 
hank for conveyance to Eangoon. The two districts of Prome and Thayct- 
myo siiiiply the greater portion of the cutch which is manufactured in 
British Burma. Previous to the annexation of Pegu the production of 
this article in Burma appears to have been small, the wants of the local 
market being soon supplied and the exports being almost nothing. Since 
the annexation, however, the manufacture both in Upper and British Bur- 
ma has gone on increasing rapidly. The cuteh-making season proper 
lasts from October to March ; very little is made from July to September 
and hardly any at all from April to June. 

A cutch tree three feet in girth at the base is considered to have 
arrived at maturity and to be in the -best condition for making cutch. It 
takes a tree from ten to 20 years, according to the nature of the ground 
to reach this size. Those situated in the valleys near water grow faster 
than those on more elevated ground. Owing to the vigour with which the 
manufacture of cutch has been carried on during the last few years the 
number of trees in available localities is sensibly diminishing. A cutch 
tree to be useful to a cutch manufacturer must be situated within an easy 
distance, say three or four miles miles, from Avater during the dry season. 
Owing to the growing scarcity of trees in such localities, the cutch manu- 
factm-ers began felling small under-sized trees, thereby imperilling the 
supplies of future years and a system of forest conservancy with regard to 
cutch has been introduced. 

Sericulture is carried on in the Teng-daw and Peng-ga-daw circles 
in the township of Mye-dai ; Kyouk-hpyoot in the township of Ka-ma ; 
Ban-goon in the township of Thayet ; and Shwe-doung in the township of 
Meng-doon. All these, with the exception of Ban-goon, are situated on 
the lower slopes of the Arakan mountains west of the Irrawaddy, or of the 
Pegu Eoma range east of the Irrawaddy. In Ban-goon the culture is 
carried on in the alluvial valley of the Pa-nee stream. 

The species of the mulberry plant on which the worms are fed has not 
yet been identified by any competent botanist*. It is a thin lanky shrub 
throwing out several vertical shoots from near the ground and growing to 
a height in the most favourable localities of from eight to ten feet. It 
bears no perceptible fruit and is propagated by cuttings, t 

In Mye-dai the plant is sometimes grown in toungya everywhere else 
it is grown on level land. After about three years it ceases to produce 
good and succulent leaves and is then abandoned. 

When mulberry leaves fail the worms are kept alive with the leaves 
of the Broussonetia papyrifera, an abundant wild plant, but the silk they 
produce when fed on this is comparatively worthless. 

Very little silk is reeled on the west of the Irrawaddy, the eggs being 
exported to the silk-growing localities on the east, the best silk being 

* The Honorary Secretary, Eangoon Agrienlttire Society, and Mr, Scott, Curator to tlio 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, have pronounced it not to be the Morns IncUca, but have not declared 
to what species it does belong. 

t The Burman name is Po-tsa-beng — ^literally worms’ food tree.” It is not indigenous, 
i.e. it is never found in a wild state. Concerning the poiiod at which, and the country from which, 
this tree and the silkworm were first introduced into Bunna nothing definite can be ascertained 
from the traditions of the people. It is supposed to have been introduced by the valley of the 
Irrawaddy from China. 
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obtained on the east whilst the lands on the west of the river produce the 
best eggs- ■ 

The price of the silk varies from Es. 15 to Es. 10 per viss (B*65 Ibs)^ 
The silkworm is a mnltivoltine, running its cycle of existences in 
from 47 to 50 days, of which it passes in the egg eight to 11 days, in the 
worm stage 30 days, in the cocoon eight days, and as a moth one day- Its 
true specific name is doubtful- It has been called Bombyx Arahmiensis^ 

The largest area that can be ploughed by a cultivator with a single 
„ „ pair of buffaloes in this district is estimated to be five 

ize o arms. acres ; a pair of bullocks will plough rather less. The 

actual average area of the rice cultivator’s farm amounts only to 3 acres 
10 annas 6 pies. A 200-basket plot is considered to be the ordinary amount 
which one man and a pair of bullocks will cultivate. The area of this 
according to king Aloiing-tsee-thoo'S standardt would be 3 acres 9 annas 6 
pies corresponding very nearly with what is now found to be the average 
size of the cultivators’ holdings. 

According to the statements of the best informed natives the money 
value of the expenses of cultivating a 200-basket plot 
are as follows : — 


Cost of cultivation. 




Bs. 

A. 

P. 

1 

Hire of bullocks or value of bullocks’ labour 

15 

0 

0 

2 

Five baskets of seed rice at 0-8-0 per basket . , 

2 

8 

0 

3 

Hire of ploughs or value of cultivator’s labour 

20 

0 

0 

4 

His food . . 

15 

0 

0 


Hhe of 20 women for planting at 4 basket of rice per woman 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Feeding the women . . 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Hire of 22 reapers at J basket each 

5 

8 

0 

8 

Feeding the reapers , . 

5 

0 

0 


Total 

69 

0 

0 


If the cultivation yields 200 baskets of rice the value of the crop in 
an ordinary year when rice sells at Es. 70 per 100 baskets will be 
Es. 140. As a rule, however, cultivation is never carried on by hired 
labour and the only part of the work that is not done entirely by the 
cultivator and his own family is that of planting and reaping and in this 
as often as not the cultivators mutually assist one another. If rice has 
to be paid to the planters and reapers it is not paid until after .the crop 
has been got in and threshed. 


* Mr. Bleeliynclen observes with regard to the Burmese silk that the thread is much thicker 
than Bengal silk, being reeled with twice the number of cocoons, and that thongh there was iio 
market for such silk in India, it would fetch in London from 10 to 11 shillings a pound. 

t The “ Ta-ya-geng’’, or “ Pay” as it was called in the olden time, is said to have been defined by 
king Aloung-tsee-thoo 447 B.E. 1058 A.D., and is a square equal to 280 English feet, or acres 1-12-9. 

The Burmans have, or had in former days, three recognized cubit measures. The Than-doting’ 
measuring 24 Burmese or 18 English inches ; the Tsheng-daing-toung, measuring 28 Burmese m* 
21 English inches ; and the Lay-bhwai-toimg, measuring 32 Burmese or 24 English inches. 
Seven Lay-bhwai cubits made one Ta,” twenty Ta made one Gyo ” and a square measuring 
a “ G-yo” on each side was a “ Pay” or “ Ta-ya-geng.” - 




^ ; ' YeAE. ^ ■ 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls and 
bullocks. 

Sheep and goats. 

OQ 

ClD 

94 

m 

1 

Q 

m 

O 

S 

m 

O 

Oil mills. 

1870-71 

8,354 

61,396 

304 

5,661 

15,253 

15,781 

■ 870 1 

Not given. 

1871-72 

9,666 

67,990 

443 

6,962 

16,502 

19,024 1 

"1,028 : 


1872-73 

10,795 

73,227 

527 

7,736 

17,789 

20,684 

1,074 


1873-74 

11,250 

75,718 

403 

9,646 

18,431 

21,627 

809 

. . 

1874-75 

11,415 

73,865 

292 

9,726 

18,655 

22,280 

883 

557 . 

1875-76 ' , 1 

12,388 

77,546 

417 

10,083 

19,206 

23,766 

756 

:64I 

1876-77:. J 

13,333 

82,806 

302 

9,574 

19,547 

24,577 

903 

676 

1877-78 . . 1 

15,011 

86,843 

231 

9,609 

20,204 

25,675 

994 

634 


and the prices of produce and labour for the same' period were : 


yeab. 

Wages peb 
DIEM. 

Skilled. 

IJnsMlled. 


Bs. A, 

:BS. A. 

1870-71 

1 8 

0 7 

1871-72 

1 8 

0 7 

1872-73 

1 8 

0 7 

1873-74 

1 8 

0 7 

1874-75 

1 8 

0 7 

1875-76 

1 8 

0 8 

187C-77 

1 8 

0 6 

1877-78 

10 

0 8 


Es, A. 


PEB MATTNB of 80 LBS. 


ES. A. P. 


Bs. A. P. 


Es. A. P, 


6 
6 
6 
0 
0 

iNot given! 
3 8 0 


IBs. A. P. 

1 15 0 
12 6 
0 13 0 
0 13 0 
0 13 0 
0 13 0 
10 0 
10 0 


Rs. A.. P. 


, Each. 


Rs. A. 

45 0 
60 0 
40 0 
40 0 
40 0 
45 0 
45 0 
45 0 


Rs. A. 


The buffaloes are increasing in number very rapidly partly by breeding 
and partly by importation from the southward. They do not thrive so well 
as in the more humid delta and are employed chiefly in the fields along 
the bank of the Irrawaddy and its larger affluents. Cows, bulls and bullocks, 
on the other hand, will endure a far drier climate and though they have 
greatly increased in number the increase has not been so great as amongst 
buffaloes. Both buffaloes and buUocks are used mainly for agricultural 
pd draught purposes and the larger increase in the number of the former 
is, no doubt, due to the larger increase in the cultivation of the lower and 
moister lands. 

The murrains which carry off so many head of agricultural beasts in 
the seacoast tracts are rare here and when a spreading disease does 
break out the people themselves establish a system of quarantine. The 
following diseases are known and distinguished ; — Einderpest (Eyouk- 
pouk-na ; literally small-pox) : Malignant sore throat (Kyiet-na) : Pleuro- 
pneumonia (Thai-gyee-oo-roung; literally liver-big-bowel-swell) : Foot and 
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dm’ing each of the last eight years was : — 



This source revenue was abandoned by the treaty made with the 
king of Burma on the 10th November 1862, That trkty provided for 
an optional abolition of inland customs on both sides of the frontier and 
it likewise granted the boon of freedom from sea-customs duties to goods 
landed in Eangoon for transport into Upper Burma. The Ejiglish govern- 
ment did not wait for the expiry of the year mentioned in Article 7 of 
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mouth disease (Sha-na-khwa-na ; literally tongue-disease hoof-disease) 
Anthrax fever (Doung-than-na). 

in the prices of most articles there has been a complete revolution 
p . during the last 20 years. The usual price of unhusked 

rice before the annexation of Pegu was from Es. 20 to 
Es. 25 per 100 bushels; latterly it has been from Es. 60 to Es. 60 and even 
more. _ Sessamum seed ranged from Es. 50 to Es. 125 ; during the last few 
years it has fluctuated between Es. 180 and Es. 380. Uncleaned cotton 
was sold at from Es. 5 to Es. 10 per 100 viss (865 lbs.) lately it has ranged 
between Es. 17 and Es. 28. Outch sold at from Es. 8 to Es. 10 now it 
fetches from Es. 15 to Es. 24. Chillies cost Es. 5 now they sell at Es. 7 
in Meng-doon where they are chiefly grown but rise sometimes to Es. 28 at 
the marts on the bank of the Irrawaddy. Onions cost Es. 5 per 100 viss 
in the_ Burmese time ; now they cost Es. 8 or Es. 10 at Meng-doon, but rise 
sometimes to Es. 40 on the bank of the Irrawaddy. Tobacco cost Es. 10 
per 100 viss; nowit ranges between Es. 20 and Es. 30. Bullocks sold 
for Es. 10 each; now for Es. 60. A male buffalo fetched Es. 16 ; now 
it costs from Es. 50 to Es. 60. Thus it is in plough cattle that there has 
been the greatest increase and this is undoubteEy due to the increase 
in the area under the i)lough, itself the result of a more settled and 
reasonable government. 

On the annexation of Pegu a frontier custom-house was established 
Prontiei- trade. Mye-dai and dues were levied on the export and 

import of certain articles. The exports on which dues 
were levied and the rates of such dues were — ^rice, an anna a basket (Ss. 
per ton) ; rice in the husk half that rate ; salt, four annas a maund (14s. 2d. 
per ton) ; betel-nut and all preparations of fish, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
I)ues_ at the rate of 10 per cent, ad valorem were levied on imports of 
all kinds with the exception of coin, precious stones, cotton, grain and 
pulse and living animals, which were free, and teak timber and spirits 
for_ which special rates were provided by Act XXX. of 1854. Dues were 
levied at these rates until June 1868. In the mean time the trade which 
crossed the frontier had more than doubled. The total value was, in 


Imports. 


Exports, 


Total. 
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the treaty hut on the 23rd June 1863 ceased to collect customs dues upon 
the frontier. About four years afterwards _(May 1867) the Burmese 
government, though it would not abolish the duties taken on their side of the 
frontier, made a considerable reduction in the rates. The duty on imports 
was reduced from Ks. 10 to Bs. 5 per cent, acl valorem and export duties 
hitherto levied at Es. 6 per cent, were reduced to Es. 5 per cent, ad valorem. 
Later in the same year, October 1867, the Burmese government hound itself 
by treaty to levy no more than the above reduced rates for a period of 10 
years, the British government agreeing not to re-impose the frontier customs 
duties as long as the Burmese government should collect only the 5 per cent. 
ad valorem duties. 

The conclusion of the treaty had a stimulating effect upon the trade 
passing by the L-rawaddy between British and Upper Burma. Although 
duties have ceased to be levied on the British side an establishment is still 
maintained to register the value of goods carried by boats and steamers 
and the returns shew that the value of the trade so registered was in 
1866-67 Es. 11,174,690, and in the succeeding year more than double that, 
or Es. 23,632,910 ; and the total value of the trade duriug the succeeding 
years was — 

■ Yeab. ■ Ks. ■ Yeae. ■ . Es. ■ 


1868-69 

.. 19 , 552,870 

1869-70 

20 , 223,880 

1870-71 

.. 22 , 073,010 

1871-72 

21 , 590,990 

1872-73 

.. 23 , 434,224 


1873-74 

,, 23 , 291,405 

1874-75 

. . 20 , 484,135 

1875-76 

.. 25 , 949,561 

1876-77 

. . 27 , 289,480 

1877-78 

.. 31 , 828,251 


The principal articles of export are betel-nuts, cotton twist and yarn, 
crockery-ware, nga-pee or dried and salted fish and fish paste, piece-goods 
(cotton, woollen and silk), rice husked and unhusked, salt and raw sHk; 
and of import are cotton (raw), home-made cotton and silk piece-goods, 
indigo, safflower, cutch, grain, hides, jaggery and molasses, gums and 
resins, lac, oil-seeds, lacquered-ware, petroleum, ponies, jade, precious 
stones, pickled tea and wheat. 

The only places in the district which can be dignified with the name 

Towns. towns are Thayet-myo, Allan-myo, Ewa-toung, Ka-ma 

and Meng-doon. 

Thayet-myo (Lat. 19° 18' 6" Long. 95° 16' 18") with a population of 
10,170 souls, is entirely a creation of British rule and has arisen round 
the mditary cantonments. It contained in the Burmese time only 200 or 
300 houses. It is situated on high undulating land on the river bank. 
The site is dry, gravelly and healthy. It has a well-built masonry market 
which gives a yearly increasing revenue. At the ■ northern end of the 
town where non-inflammable roofs have been made compulsory all the 
houses are good and substantial. This town is the head-quarter station 
of the district. There are three civil and criminal coijrts, the Deputy 
Commissioner’s, Assistant Commissioner’s and that of a Myo-ook (Extra 
Assistant Commissioner). There is also a Cantonment Magistrate for the 
Cantonment. The Cantonment of Thayet-myo was founded in 1854, the 
troops which during the war were garrisoned at Prome having been moved 
there during that year. 
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Allan-myo (Lat. 19° 22' 50", Long. 95° 17' 20') so called after Major 
Allan*, the Officer of the Madras Quartermaster-General’s Department 
■who demarcated the frontier line, is a new town which has taken the place 
of the old Burman town of Mye-dai. The fort at Mye-dai having been 
occupied by British troops a native -village sprung up just to the south of 
it on the opposite side of the Kye-nee-khyoung which here enters the 
Irrawaddy. The situation being a favourable one as an outlet for the 
produce of a large tract on the east of the river the village rapidly rose 
into a town. It was at one time in a most crowded and filthy condition 
but has since been extended and improved. A substantial market has 
been built. An Assistant Commissioner who is also ex-officio Assistant 
Collector of Customs resides here. In 1878 the number of inhabitants 
was 6,841. 

Ewa-toung (Lat. 19° 19' 20" Long. 95° 18' 45") on the bank of the 
Irrawaddy is just opposite to the cantonments of Thayet-myo. It has a 
population of 3,696 souls of whom many are engaged in cotton-cleaning. 
A Myo-ook (Extra Assistant Commissioner) has his court here_. 

Ka-ma or Ka-ma cim Gywon-doung is situated on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy in Lat. 19° 1' 0" Long. 95° 11' 0", at the mouth of the 
Ma-de river ; the town to the south of the stream being Gywon-doung and 
that to the north, Ka-ma. 

It is prettily situated on low hills most of them crowned by a pagoda 
or a monastery. It has a population of 3,244 souls of whom all are. cultiva- 
tors or petty traders. The to-wn is a short distance below the mouth of 
the Ma-htoon and all the sm'plus produce of the valley of that river 
eonsistiug of tobacco, chillies, onions, eutch and cotton, that does not go 
straight down to Prome is disposed of here. A Myo-ook (Extra Assistant 
Commissioner) holds his court here. 

Meng-doon (Lat. 18° 20' 12" Long. 94° 4' 78") is a pretty little town 
on high land on one of the bends of the Meng-doon or Ma-htoon river within 
a few miles of the foot of the Arakan mountains. It has not increased 
under British rule having formerly been the seat of government of a Won 
with his numerous staff. It contains a population of 4,213 souls, chiefly 
engaged iu agriculture. A Tsit-kai (Extra Assistant Commissioner 2nd 
class) has his court here. 

Just prior to the annexation the district was administered by the fol- 
lowing officials of the higher ranks : — -A Won (an official 
Administration. third rank)t at Meng-doon ; Myo-thoogyee or pro- 

vincial governors who are officials of the fourth-class at Thayet-myo, Mye-dai, 
Ka-ma, and Gnyoung-beng-tshiep, and Taik-thoogyee or heads of circles 
in the five circles between Mye-dai and Gnyoung-beng-tshiep. All these 
were independent of each other and subordinate only to their respective 
“Myo-tsa” or “eaters of districts” that is princes of the blood or court 
favourites at Amarapoora to whom the revenues of the tract were assigned. 
During the wal of 1852 not one of these leading officials espoused the cause 


* “ A-lan” in Burmese means a “flag” and most Biixmans connect tlie name with the 
fact of this being the most advanced post at which the British flag was hoisted. 

t I have not been able to trace any appointment of a Won-douk or official of the second 
rank, and Hlwot-daw Meng-gyee or officials of the first rank never rule provinces but remain 
at the capital as “ cabinet ministers.” 
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of the English. During the war of 1825-26 many men who had held high 
rank in the Burman service joined the winning side on the supposition 
that what the British had once taken they would keep ; and when Pegu was 
ultimately evacuated the lot of such of these men as could not get away to 
the British provinces of Tenasserim and Arakan was a cruel one : both they 
themselves and their families were generally put to death by the Burman 
government. Dreading a repetition of such conduct on oiu’ part in 1852 
all Burmans of high rank steadfastly maintained their allegiance to the 
national cause and retired as our troops advanced ; dragging with them 
wherever it was possible, as in some frontier districts, the whole of the 
population. The only ofScials of the old regime who were available to carry 
on the administration of the country were the lowest of all, the rwa-thoo- 
gyee or heads of villages. 

The first Commissioner of Pegu, Major (now Sir A. P.) Phayre, was 
strongly in fa YOur of maintaining all these petty village officials in their 
lormer position and allowing their appointments to continue to be held 
by hereditary succession ; the rule which was thus laid down was sometimes 
perhaps abused, for any person, however small his abilities and qnaliflca- 
tions might be, who cou d estabhsh the shadow of a claim to an hm-editary 
village thoogyeeship had the appointment conferred upon him and some 

aiBlmotm managed to gei fteLol™ 

and their villages on to the hereditary list,^ 

Every village which from the information available at the time of 

registered village at the settlement 
+ ^’^J^red m our rolls as a separate fiscal unit. No less 
than 256 village tracts were so registered and whenever a man put forward 
hereitey claims to the headship of any of such villages that is to he a 
rwa thoogyee, he received the appointment and received also a sten 

some years &es6 petty officials clung with considerable tenacitv 
to their appomtments, but in process of time as perquisites decreased 
whilst work mereased, when the villagers refused^ to Te squeeSd a^ 
formerly and the Deputy Commissioner became more esacrinc^ in his 
demands for reports and returns which the ThoogyerwL seldom able to 

piepare himself and for the preparation of which, therefore he had in nav 

™ t lots 

of Tacamie. to amalgamate iCe »m!a fiaif S„tf 
of separate Bevemue Circles or in.oo-gye.ahip.^ iggo S! 

.hieh nught re^stered .Ulage tnat 

appointed to each registered Tillage. ^ hereditary village Thoogyee was 

OTcle) thuB^uired somewto ^Sffere^meLtegs to^hoM ^Th “ administratiye 

Buder the Btpiese govermnent tEeTorT^ tSI 

coUecUon of administrative units, the units bein^ denotes viz., a 

lowest units have been styled “ taik” >Jaw hnt*r under English rule the 

our again approaeS^^^^ ^^mts are being 
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number of Tboogyee has sinee been reduced to 47. After the annexatioa 
the officials appointed for the Civil, Criminal and Eevenue administration of 
the district, the head-quarters being then at Prome, were one or more Assist- 
ant Commissioners at Thayet-myo, a Collector of Customs at Mye-dai, Myo- 
ook (now called Extra Assistant Commissioners) at Mye-dai, Thayet-myo, 
Bhwot-lay, Gnyoung-beng-tshiep, Meng-doon, Meng-dat, Ka-ma and Mya- 
wad-dee and the Thoogyee of circles who had only revenue and police powers. 
Subsequently Meng-dat was joined to Meng-doon and in 1861, on the form- 
ation of the existing police force, the Myo-ook and Thoogyee were deprived 
of police powers, and the number of the former reduced, Bhwot-lay and 
Gnyoung-beng-tshiep being amalgamated with Mye-dai, and Mya-wad-dee 
with Ka-ma. At the same time the Pegu Light Infantry, a local corps, 
was broken up and its place taken by the police, bodies of whom relieved 
its four detachments in this district, at Tham-boo-la and Kadeng-ma- 
tha on the east and Meng-doon and Ee-myit on the west bank of the Irra- 
waddy. 

In 1870 Thayet was separated from Prome and formed into a separate 

district as it was found that, owing to the increased prosperity of the country 
and the increased work which year by year is thrown on to the shoulders 
of the .Deputy pommissioner, the Deputy Commissioner of Prome whilst 
occupied with important administrative duties at and near Prome was 
unable to pay that attention which was desirable to frontier polities or to 
keep strict watch over the frontier freebooters who made constant inroads 
on our _ territory from Upper Burma. At present the administration 
of the district is conducted by a Deputy Commissioner at Thayet who is 
ex-qfficio Collector of Customs ; an Assistant Commissioner at Allan-myo 
who is also Assistant Collector of Customs, an Assistant Commissioner at 
Thayet, four Extra Assistant Commissioners at Thayet-myo, Ewa-toung, 
Ka-ma and Meng-doon, and the Thoogyee of circles. Under the Deputy 
Commissioner is a Superintendent of Police in charge of about 845 men, 
subordinate officers and constables, stationed at various points in the 
district, who is aided by an Assistant Superintendent. 

THAYBT-HNIT-KHWA.— A revenue circle of about 12 square miles in 
extent south of Gnyoung-tsee, in the south-eastern township of the Tavoy 
district, sparsely populated and not much cultivated. Eice is the principal 
produce. In 1877 the population was 988, the land revenue was Es. 2,552, 
the capitation tax Es. 716 and the gross revenue Es. 3,395. 

THAYET-MYO. — A township in the Thayet district between latitude 
19° 29' 3" and 19° 5' 0" north, and longitude 95° 16' 30" and 94° 45' east. 
It contains an area of 192 square miles and is bounded on the north by 
Upper Burma, on the west by the township of Meng-doon, on the east by 
the Irrawaddy and on the south by the township of Ka-ma. 

Its cultivated area in 1871-72 was— 


Kdce land 




Acres. 

8,065 

Garden land 


• • 

. » 

795 

Miscellaneous 




1,634 



Total 

• • 

10,494 



It contained also 1,506 ioungya and 2,160 trees assessed separately. 
The reTenue -was — 

Land .. .. .. Es. 7,747 

Capitation tax .. .. ,, 23,967 

riaheries •. . . ,, 522 


Total .. Es. 32,236 


The population by the Census of 1872 -was 85,633 of whom 30,524 


were Burmans, 8,183 natives of India, 821 
Chinese and 869 of other races. 

It contained the following cattle : — 

Buffaloes .. .. 

Bulls, bullocks and cows 

Total 


Europeans, 678 Kliyeng, 58 


364 

14,741 

15,105 


It has 49 registered village tracts which are now divided among nine 
Thoogyee. In 1878-79 the population was 19,498 and the gross revenue, 
Es. 25,700. 

The present township of Thayet-myo corresponds nearly with what was 
the Myo-thoogyeeship of Thayet-myo in the Burmese time. The frontier 
line, however, cut off about one-third of the old Myo-thoogyeeship wliicli 
it left to Upper Burma. This part is known in Upper Burma as the 
district of Thayet-gyan.^ The present township has received additions 
from Mye-dai and Ka-ma. ^ In 1859 so much of the old Mye-dai Anouk-bhek 
circle as is below the frontier^ lino, forming our circle of Mya-tsa-gaing, 
was taken away from Mye-dai and made over to Thayet-myo. In the same 
year the circle of Bhan-goon which had always belonged to Ka-ma was also 
joined to Thayet ; and in 1871 the circle of Nga-tshaw was taken from Ka-ma 
and given to Thayet. 

During the last century the interior divisions of the township of Thayet- 
myo have undergone more changes than those of any other part of the 
distriet. In the time of king Tsheng-goo-meng (1138 B.E., 1776 A.D.)— 
the debauched grandson of the great Aloung-bhoora— one Moung To was 
nereditai’y Myo-thoogyee of Thayet-myo and the Myo-thoogyeesMp was 
dnided mto three circles (Taik) under Taik-ook. The three circles and 
their Taik-ook were — 

Toung-bliek circle, under Monng Hpa, containing S3 villages. 

Myouk-bhek circle, under Moung Sbwe Loo, containg 33 villages. 

Myoma circle, under the Myo-thoogyee himself, containing 33 vil- 

The Toung-bhek and Myouk-bhek circles were separated by the Pwon- 
myoung. The two Taik-ook had before this held their offices hereditarily 
lor two or three generations. ^ 

i.v oppression which prevailed in Tsheng-goo-meng’s time the popu- 

hto decreased Md wta Bhodaw-bhoora pilpLed the® DoomBdayS 
Of A.D.) there were found to be only 63 inhabited villages. 

Of ftese 36 were entered as registered villages in the Doomsday-book 
the headmen of these villages, the Myo-thoogyee, one Tsa-khyee and two 

' ' ’ ' * or Kyan, Btirmese — Anglice, “left.” 
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Taik-limoo making the ninnber of hereditary officials U23 to 40. The 
Myo-thoogyeeship remained hereditary in the family of Moung To with one 
interval only tip to the time of annexation. Monng To was succeeded by 
his son Moung Po and Moung Po by his son Moung Thaing. This Moung 
Thaing was a great favourite of king Tharrawaddy who gave him higher 
titles and insignia of rank than were given to any other Myo-thoogyee. 
His father Moung Po with 500 men from Thayet fought under the Ban-doo-la 
in the war of 1825-26, first in Arakan and then in Pegu, and as his men 
wasted away he attempted to raise another 600 in Thayet but was unsuc- 
cessful as the people had become terrified and deserted their villages to 
avoid the conscription. 

In the Poo-gan Meng’s time (1846 — 53), which was a period of the most 
flagrant corruption and extortion, the Myo-thoogyee, Moung Thaing, lost 
the office which had been held by his family for several generations. Every 
appointment in the kingdom was then openly sold to the highest briber of the 
junta which exercised all the powers of government.* Two men, Moung 
Bo and Moung Myat-tha-oo in succession bid higher than Moung Thaing for 
the Myo-thoogyeeship, and he therefore had to retire for a time, but he was 
reinstated in 1852 when the breaking out of the war rendered it necessary 
for the Burmese government to secure the services of men of influence and 
note. He retired to Upper Burma at the close of the war. His son 
succeeded him in the Myo-thoogyeeship of so much of Thayet-myo as has 
been left to Upper Burma. 

When king Hpa-gyee-daw was on the throne (1182 B.E., 1820 A.D.) he 
appointed his brother the Koon-boung Prince, afterwards king Tharra- 
waddy, to be Myo-tsa of Thayet-myo. When the Koon-boung Prince 
ascended the throne he made his son, the Pa-khan-meng, Myo-tsa ; and on 
the death of the latter, his son, the Hpo-hla Prince, succeeded him. 
When the Poo-gan Prince succeeded his father Koon-boung Tha-yet was 
given to one of his sisters, called the Tsoo-bhoora, afterwards the chief 
consort of her brother the late king. 

In the year 1200 B.E. (1838 A.D. ), just after the accession of king 
Tharrawaddy when his son the Pa-khan-meng was Myo-tsa of Thayet, 
the hereditary Taik-hmoo were dismissed and the Myo-thoogyeeship was 
divided into five Taik-thoogyeeships among which the 36 registered villages 
were distributed as follows : — 


Taik-tRoogyeeship 
. in 1200, B.E. 

Eegistered villages* 

Name of present circle in 
which village is situated. 

Myouk-bhek «• 

Ma4oung-da . . . . 

Bhan-byeng. 


Be-bwek . . . . . , 

Kwon-oon. 


Poiilc4aw . , . . , . . * 

Bhan-byeng, 


Kwon-oon , . , . . , . , 

Kwon-oon. 


Toop-kaing . . . , ... * 

Bhan-byeng, 


Pa-nga .. .. 

Do. 


Taw-taw-kyoung .. .. .. 

Do. 


The members were — 

The Alay-nan-ma-daw Queen. 

The Kyouk-padoung Meng-gyeo, Moung 
Shwe Kyee. 


The Pabai Atweng-won. 

The Tsam-pa-na-go Atweng-won, Moung Po, 
The Shwe-doung-won, Moung Hmoon. 

The Kyee- won, Moung Bhwa. 

97 ' . 
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Taik-thoogyeesbip 
in 1200, B.E. 


Name of present circle in 
wliich village is situa-ted. 


Registered villages. 


ICbyoung-ro 


Meng-dai .. 

Le-daing-tseng 

Thai-daw 

Re-bbyoo >, 

Hman-deng-gyee 

Nga-law-ka , . 

Tsbeng-dai », 

Lek-pan-tsMep 

Khyeng-tsonk 

0-sh.it-goon 

Hman-deng-ngay 

Htan-roon . , 

Kyee-daing . , 

Ewa-toiing 

Oon-ba-la .. 

Mji'eng-ba . . 

Ka-gnyit-kye 

Myoiik-kywot 

Tiiayet-myeng 

Pwon-kbyoung 

Ta-zee-goult 

Tsit-tiia 

Oon-nai-tai-gyee 
Pwon-ngay . . 
Hpoung-ga-daw 
Hponng-aing 
Meng-rwa .. 
Pwon-gyee . . 
Nga-blaing-gyoon 


Myit-kbyoung 


Myoma 


Upper Bimna. 


Nga-lilaing-gyoon, 
Upper Burma* 
Ngadilaing-gyoon. 


WhenwG made 


.. , , of registered villages immediately after the annex- 

ation several not entitled to that distinction were included. Thus the four 
queers of the town of Thayet-myo have each been entered as a registered 
viilage.^ the following villages also which were not in the list of 1200 B E 
appear in the prese:^ list : Kyouk-aing, Ee-haw-hywon, Moon-za-lee, Rwa- 
thit, Pyeen-doung, Tsa-aing and Pe-kha-deng-tee-too-heng. Pwon-khyounff 
and Oon-nai-tai-gyee which were in the list of 1200 are not in our list. ^ 

in district iying 

in 19 18 16 In. Lat. and 96 16 18 E. Long., on tbo rmlit hiink n-f 

Rrawaddy about 11 miles south of the northern frontier of the province 
The town together mth_ the military cantonment, where the frontierXee 
in Pegu is quMtered, is situated near the centre of an extensive and 
fhe weR raised above the river, the limit of which to 

Kv ! ^ ^ opposite Mye-dai and to the 

south by a second and very similiar range which stretches from tke 
Irrawaddy in a north-westerly direction and which nowSre rise^to o 
^eater elevation than 800 feet, its average height being confderS itsf 
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numerous, and occasionally very large, masses of silicified wood (cMefly 
thougli not exclusively endogenous) and, though rarely, fossilized bones. 
It occurs in regular layers associated with sand and occasionally with 
earthy shaly beds. Though for the most part loosely aggregated and but 
slightly coherent the sands and gravel are sometimes found cemented into 
hard conglomerates and sandstone by peroxide of iron, forming a dark red 
ferruginous bed. 

In the rainy season when the Irrawaddy, then one and a half miles wide, 
rolls immediately beneath the cantonment and everything is green and fresh 
the aspect of the place is pleasant but in the dry season, when every blade 
of grass is burnt up, the surrounding hills are half obscured by haze and 
the smoke of the jungle-fires, and the river has retreated to its dry weather 
channel on the left bank leaving an extensive sandbank the glare from 
which increases the heat, the place generally wears a parched, dreary and 
suffocated appearance. 

The name ‘ Thayet-myo ’ in its present form signifies “ Mango city ” 
but this is said to be a corruption or abbreviation of its original name of 
That-yet which, according to a legend, is derived from one of its early 
rulers, who, fearing that if his sons grew to manhood they would _ rebel 
against him, killed them as soon as they were born and hence his city 
obtained the name of That-yet-myo or ‘ City of slaughter’. At last his 
favourite queen when enceinte determined that if she gave birth to a son she 
would preserve its life ; as soon as the child was born she changed it for the 
daughter of one of her attendants whom she sent away with her own son 
to Toung-tseen Taing-da (north of Meng-doon) ; here the young prince was 
brought up as became his birth. When the king of Thayet grew old his 
enemies attempted to seize his capital and finding himself put to great 
straits he lamented that he had killed all his sons who might now have 
aided him. The queen who had preserved her son seized the opportunity 
and receiving the king’s assurance that he would not injure the young man 
she sent for the prince who assembled a force, routed his father’s enemies 
and restored to him his territories. The place where the young prince 
halted before entering Thayet-myo is still called Meng-dai or Prince’s tent. 

Although the existence at Thayet-myo of one of the Shwe-moot-taw 
pagodas said to have been erected by Asoka, or as he is called in the 
Burmese histories ‘ Theeree Dhamma Thawka ’, in 520 B.O. is cited as a 
proof that in those early days it was a town of importance yet it holds 
really but a low position as regards antiquity amongst other places in the 
district. Thayet-myo rose to importance only on the downfall of the Pagan 
monarchy. It was founded about 1306 A.D. by Meng-sheng-tsaw, son of 
Kyaw-tswa the last king of Pagan, who built in it a fort and a palace and 
becoming lord of Thayet ruled over as much of _ the surrounding country 
as he could bring under his sway, but in nominal subordination to the 
three Shan brothers who had overthrown his father. In 1333 A.D., the 
Ving of Arakan attacked and captured Thayet-myo and carried off to Arakan 
Meng-tsheng-tsaw, his wife, their three sons and some daughters. Sub- 
sequently they were released and went to Pan-ya where one of the Shan 
brothers was reigning ; one of the daughters, Tsaw-oom-ma, was possessd 
of extraordinary beauty and became the wife of four succesfiive sovereigns 
of Pan-ya, the last of whom was Tha-do-meng-bya, the founder of Ava, on 




whose death in 1367 A,D. her brother Ta-ra-bya-tsaw-kai was elected king 
and assnmed the name of Meng-gyee-tswa-tsaw-kai. He appointed o-ne of 
his brothers to be governor of Prome and another to be governor of Myeng- 
tsaing. In 187B A.D* the Idng of Arakan who had conquered Thayet-myo 
died and the inhabitants of that country offered the throne to the now 
powerful king of Ava who appointed his uncle Tsaw-mwon-gyee to be 
tributary king. In the midst of his power the king of Ava did not forget 
Thayet-myo. He built the Shwe-yen-goung pagoda, since carried away by 
the river, as a thank-offering for the preservation of his life when carried 
away captive and he founded the Shwe-thek-lwot pagoda which still stands. 

In the course of years the town gradually sank in prosperity and size 
and on the annexation of Pegu by the British in 1853 contained only 200 
or 300 houses. 

The rapid increase of the town since the annexation is mainly due to the 
fact that it is the frontier military station. The cantonment, which was 
founded in 1854, covers one and a half square miles of ground and is situated 
on slightly undulating ground on the bank of the Irrawaddy just north of the 
town. During the war which preceded the annexation the main body of troops 
above Rangoon was stationed at Prome with a detachment at Mye-dai on the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy opposite to Thayet-myo. It was at first intended 
that the main frontier force should be placed at Nwa-ma-yan, a pleasant spot 
a few miles below Prome, but fever having broken out on the first removal of 
the troops from Prome Nwa-ma-yan was held to be unhealthy and Thayet- 
myo; to the exclusion of Mye-dai, was selected as the frontier military station, 
and the frontier brigade in Pegu has been stationed there ever since. There 
is some difference of opinion as to whether the best selection possible was 
made. Though a healthy station Thayet-myo is enclosed on the west and 
south by ranges of hills which impede the circulation of air and shut out 
the cool south-westerly breezes which blow during the hottest portion of 
the year, whilst on the other hand the two hills near the old fort of My^-dai 
and the new town of Allan-myo on the opposite hank of the river are com- 
paratively cool and salubrious and on these hills has been formed a sanitary 
camp to which the troops in Thayet-myo are moved on the appearance of 
epidemic^ disease in the garrison. From a military point of view also 
Mye-dai is, it w^ould seem, a better site than Thayet-myo. A distinguished 
officer in one of his^ rejDorts remarks — I am convinced that the whole of 
our frontier force is on the wrong side of the river” and All military men 
must concur in opinion that the position of our infantry force is a false 
one at Thayet-myo, that it is on the wrong side of the river. Our pro- 
posed main line of communication from our base at Rangoon by a trunk 
' ' road is on the opposite (or left bank) of the river and no military operations 
are possible on the right bank (or Thayet-myo side). In this view I find 
myself materially supported by a memorandum by the Major-General 
division. In the 6th paragraph he writes — ^ A force is 
^ thus left alone on the side where it is obviously least likely to be attacked 
« . and where, under present circumstances, it is probable that it 

ic a sudden outbreak, find itself, at least for a time, forced into 

^^ ^maotion. The troops at Thayet-myo are in a position to act with the 

and the maximum of advantage 
to the enemy.; As things now are there are no boats in which troops 
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“ ‘ could be moved across in case of necessity, there is no cover on the 
■ ‘ - dppOBite bank under wMcli they could land, and there is absolutely noth- 
" * ins to prevent the enemy using their bestendeavoursto oiipose a crossing. 

** Furthermore the General points out that from the bieadth of the 
‘ Irrav^addy it is impossible to close its passage, especially at night, by guns 
‘“from one side of the river and thus a large force might pass down stream 
‘“in boats.’” The same officer adds that in his opinion as a military 
engineer “ our position at Thayet-myo is unsatisfactory in the that it 
“ leaves the head of the trunk road unprotected, and that it cannot prevent 
“a hostile force from marching down on Prome.” Various plans have 
been suggested for remedying the existing state of affau-s, the two most 
important being (a) to keep the main body of troops at _ Thayet-myo with 
a strong detachment at Mye-dai, and (b) to remove the main body to Mye-dai 
retaining a strong detachment in Thayet-myo. The objections to the 
latter plan seeni to be mainly tbat the government would liave^ to foiego 
the large sums of money spent at Thayet“m5^o in erecting and improving 
the fort and in providing the excellent existing accommodation for 

strength of the military force at this station has varied with years 
in a. decreasing ratio, and at present consists of a held battery of aitilloiy, 
a winf' of a European regiment and a native infantry corps, all on the 
strength of the army of the Madras presidency. To the north of the 
cantonment on the bank of the river is a small fort, containing the arsenal 
and commissariat stores, which has lately been improved and strengthened 
and rendered capable of containing the women and children of the garrison 
and being held by a small force in the event of the troops having to move 
out of the cantonment. In its former condition with its great length of 
parapet and small guard it would have been of little use against even a 
determined Asiatic enemy. 

As is always the case in a town m the neighbourhood of a mihtary 
cantonment the inhabitants are of numerous races, Europeans, Indo- 
Europeans, Hindoos, Chinese, Parsis, Jews, Afghans, Mahomedans of 
various races as Moguls, Suratees, etc., Burmans, Shan and Arakanese. 

None of the published returns classify the inhabitants according to 

- . .m . t •« . 1 1* ■ Xl.. 1 rv i~.X I tjwr* ; id /vTftTma in 'fl‘1 £!■ 


following table : — 

1863 

6,864 

1871 



8,379 

1864 

7,443 

1872 



15,142* 

1865 

7,766 

1873 



9,918 

1866 

8,543 

1874 



9,851 

1867 

8,906 

1875 



9,830 

1868 

8,474^ 

1876 



10,427 

1869 

8,607 * 

1877 



10,701 

1870 

9,063 

1878 



10,000 


The temperature from May to October is generally eguable. From 
November to the beginning of March the thermometer ranges between 
42° at night and 84° in the hottest part of the day ; from March t^May 

* These figures include the floating population and the troops and camp-followers living in 
the cantonment. 
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it sometimes goes up to 111° in the shade; the nights and mornings are 
nevertheless generally cool and pleasant, the thermometer marking some- 
times 66° in the early mornings. 

The thermometrie range since 1866 is given below : — 


Eainfall, in inches. 


Average temperature in the shade. 


December 


Not given, 


Average temperature in the shade, 


December. 


occupation as a military station has bad 
the reputation of bemg a very healthy locality for Europe^ troons In 

Scu^ TW^iowl following xLarks 

“ M+b Ufl/Y? ^ ^^1.^0 both of admissions and deaths to strength in H M’s 
mh Recent is moderate if not low, and speaks well fS tS dimate 

" «oiution=“ krEaS 
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then proceeds to shew that the death-rate of the regiment was much 
lower than that of other regiments serving in Bengal and to point out 
that the sickness and mortality had decreased with each year of residence 
since its arrival from that Presidency. At this early period the native 
troops were by no means so fortunate. They suffered severely from fever 
and bowel-complaints which carried oJBf great numbers and necessitated 
the invaliding of others, but this appears to have been in great part due to 
the diet and accommodation for when these were improved the mortality 
and sickness at once commenced to decrease and the native regiments now 
enjoy excellent health. At first the climate seemed inimical to European 
women and children, especially to the latter, whose annual death-rate 
during the first three years averaged 153 per 1,000, but this also was 
found to be due to bad diet and accommodation. The station is now one 
of the healthiest occupied by troops of the Madras presidency. In 1871 
the death-rate amongst the European troops was only 11 per 1,000 and 
amongst the native troops six per 1,000, and in 1872 it fell to S‘6 and 2'8 per 
1,000 respectively. 

The most common diseases both amongst the troops and the inhabitants 
are paroxysmal fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, and rheumatism, acute and 
chronic. Disease- of the liver occurs amongst the European troops but is 
not so prevalent as in India proper : the native Burmans rarely suffer from 
this form of disease. Boils and pustular eruptions on the skin are common 
to Europeans, especially on first arrival, and though never serious are 
sufficiently troublesome. 

Eegarding the wells Dr. Sinclair, Chemical Examiner states — “ The 
“ whole place is impregnated with sodium chloride, and to such an extent 
“ at some spots as to indicate the existence of beds of it at no great dis- 
“ tance from the surface. This sodium chloride gives rise to the brackish- 
“ ness of the water. Lime and magnesia are especially abundant, both as 
“ sulphates and carbonates. These make the water hard and to some 
“ degree unpalatable. Alum, peroxide of iron and phosphates make up 
“ the remaining mineral constituents.” 

The town contains a well-built masonry bazaar or market, a district 
gaol, a circuit-house and court-houses. Besides the Deputy Commissioner, 
an Assistant Commissioner and an Extra Assistant Commissioner are 
stationed here. The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Collector of 
Customs, the customs establishment being maintained on a small scale 
mainly to register the value of goods carried by boats and steamers as, 
consequent on a commercial treaty with the king of Burma, no duties have 
been levied since the 28rd June 1863. 

The Mmicipal revenue is derived from the rent of market-stalls, assess- 
ments on houses and other sources and the amounts actually collected in 
1871-72 and in 1878-79 were Es. 19,390 and Es. 24,696, respectively, the 
expenditure during these years being Es. 8,780 and Es. 19,367. 

The gaol, which is a large substantial building erected in 1869, is built 
on the radiating system and is surrounded by a strong masonry wall. 
In former years the district gaol was at Prome, then the head-quarters 
of what are now the Prome and Thayet districts, but it was thought more 
advisable to place it near the military force at Thayet-myo, the advan- 
tages resulting therefrom being held to outweigh the disadvantages 
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arising from having a large number of prisoners congregated together'so 
much nearer to the frontier. It is the district gaol for "both the Thayet 
and Prome districts for convicts sentenced to not more than two years 
imprisonment, but on the one hand its proximity to the frontier renda-in tv 
it an undesirable place of confinement for long-term convicts and on the 
other the system in force in the province necessitating the massing together 
in central gaols " of all criminals sentenced to lengthened periods of 
confinement, all deluniuents to whom more than two years imprisonment 
has been awarded are transferred to Eangoon. The average daily number 
of prisoners confined m 1871 was 552 and in 1872 483. In 1878 the 
Prome Lock-up was abolished and all sentenced prisoners were sent either 
to this gaol or to Eangoon. 

In 1877 the daily average number of each class confined and the total 
dauy average of the whole gaol were : — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Convicts 

Prisoners under trial !! ]] 

Debtors and persons imprisoned for breach of tho Excise Act ! 

Total daily average , . 

446 

6 

5 

9 

1 

m 

5 

0 

456 

10 

466 


Daily average of each class. 


to IS* stirs S tZZtSi 

tasking iLrjSltog weavtog, 

hospitals and private residents. ice to the troops, 

divisSnSthrPrSdiSS*Sa?A*^^^?‘^^'^’^®^^^^ 

subordinate to the Deputy CommissioTitf nf Commissioner in charge, 
hasbeenthehead-quarteraof the Denntv 

Thayet district. Commissioner of the then formed 

erfrItSSm fattfr^mediBlrietm fhe 

Of the Kha-wa streaS The weSem 

forest, the eastern, where mosUf thrvifwlTo covered with 

I?® PopnlSn n^bfi 1 7^^ 

. Bs. 3,744, the capitation tax Es. 2,448 and thl gross rev^ 
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THAYET-MYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-lay township of 
the Prome district, lying amongst the higher western slopes of the Pegu 
Eoma mountains, and extending westwards as far as the Pa-dek-myoung 
stream. It now includes Bhan-bhwai-goon on the east as well as Thayet- 
myoung. In the high hills forming its eastern boundary is the source of the 
Shwe-lay river. Such cultivation as there is is of rice and cotton and is 
carried on in toungya near the villages. The surface of the country here as 
in the Thien-goon' circle just to the south {g.c.) is covered with forest in 
which teak abounds. For many years these valuable forests, estimated as 
covering an area of 70 square here and in the neighbouring circles, 
were preserved almost intact owing to the Shwe-lay_ river being blocked 
up in the plains west of Poung-day which rendered it impossible to bring 
out logs of timber, but since the annexation of Pegu the government have 
taken charge of these as reserved teak forests and the channels in the 
plains having been cleared and improved timber is annually brought 
out. This tract was described by Dr. Brandis, then Superintendent pf 
Forests in this province, as “probably one of the richest teak forests in 
“ Pegu.” A disadvantage is the scarcity of water in the dry season near 
the best teak localities. In 1876-77 the population numbered 1,478 souls, 
the land revenue was Es. 597, the capitation tax was Es. 1,868 and the 
gross revenue Es. 2,880. 

THAYET-NGOOT.— -A revenue circle in the north-east township of 
the Tavoy district, with a very small population of Kareng and hardly any 
cultivation. Sessamum seeds and cardamoms constitute the principal 
produce. It is now joined to Metta. 

THAYET-PENG-TAT.— A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng district 
occupying the south-eastern portion of the Kyouk-gyee township, east of 
the Tsit-toung river. It has an area of about 200 square miles and a 
population in 1876 of 1,969 souls who are principally Kareng. The area 
under cultivation is very small. The land revenue in 1876 was Es. 624, 
the capitation tax Es. 848 and the gross revenue Es. 1,499. 

THAYET-PENG-TSHIEP.— A village in the Kyek-taik circle, Mo- 
gnyo township, Henzada (Tharrawa,ddy) district, on the east bank of the 
Khwe stream with 696 inhabitants in 1878. 

THAYET-PYENG. — A narrow revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung 
township, Akyab district, extending eastward from the Ma-yoo hills to 
the west bank of the Ma-yoo river, between the A-gnoo-maw circle on the 
south and the Kyeng-kywon circle on the north. In 1877 the land revenue 
was Es. 3,197, the capitation tax Es. 1,880, the gross revenue Es. 5,331 
and the population 1,698. 

THAYET-THA-MIEN.— The name of a circle and of a village in the 
Shwe-gyeng district. Bee Tfioo-yai-iha-mee, 

THEE-DA.— A river in the Bassein district. See Kyouk-khyoimg-ga-le. 

THEE-GOON.— A village in the Thayetmyo district. See Tsa-aing. 

THEE-KWENG. — A revenue circle in the east central part of the 
Thee-kweng township of the Bassein district, bounded on the north and 
west by the Pan-ma-wa-dee, and with Kway-lway on the south and lem- 
mai on the east, with an approximate area of 45 square miles. 
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The population and revenue dui’ing each of the last five years were : 


Year. 


Population. 


■ Bevenue, 

IN RUPEES. 

. ■ BQ 

53 

«S3 

1 

' .2 i 

; pQ , 

w 

i 

tS ■ 

N 

All other races. 

Total. 

•pnRrj 

Capitation tax. 

All other items. 

Total, 

1874 . . 

i ■ ■ 

1J34 

2,977 


4,711 

7,404 

4,470 

250 

12,160 

1875 . . 

1,806 

3,097 

50 

4,953 

10,036 

4,800 

250 

15,086 

1876 . . 

1,946 

3,275 

39 

5,260 

10,508 

5,390 

250 

16,148 

1877 ■ 

2,935 

2,916 i 

51 

5,902 

10,609 

^i612 

260 

16,371 

1878 ■■ .. ■ ' . . 

2,892 

2,843 i 

42 

5,777 

13,116 

5,432 

250 

18,798 


and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock during the same 
period: — 


Aeea, in acres. 


Agricultural stock. 


Tear. 

i 

(U o 

■m 

1-9 

p 

Garden. 

1 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls and 
bullocks. 

: ■ ■ 

Sheep and goats. 

Pigs. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

'1874 ' ‘ ,, 

3,816 

17 

6 

3,837 

1,742 

758 

27 

1,895 

195 

1,102 

460 

1875 ■ . , 

5,176 

48 

8 

5,282 

1,912 

1,109 

20 

2,361 

253 

1,198 

■ ■ 578 

1876 

6,410 

54 

19 

5,483 

2,374 

1,281 

15 

2, .318 

428 

999 

629 

1877 

5,476 

50 

16 

5,642 

2,643' 

1,420 

16 

2,231 

480 

886 

663 

1878 

6,779 


11 

6,864 

3,119 

658 

13 

321 

601 

1,107 

619 


THEE-KWENG. — The name of the upper portion of the Pan-ma- 
wa-dee (q,t\) 

THEE-KWENG. — A township in the east of the Bassein district, 
haying Kjoon-pyaw on the north, the Thoon-khwa district on the east, 
Myonng-mya on the south and Bassein on the west. The northern bound- 
ary is formed by the Daga river, the eastern by the Meng-ma-naing and 
Za-lai-taw creeks and the southern by the Myoung-mya. It is divided into 
two unequal portions by the Pan-ma-wa-dee which traverses it from N.E. 
to S.W. and unites the^ Meng-ma-naing and the Myoung-mya 'streams. 
The face of the country is generally level with slight undulations here and 
there. ^ A large part is covered with forest but portions are well cultivated 
with rice. It is divided into ten revenue circles. The head-quarters are 
at Kan-gyee-doung on the Daga. In 1876-77 the number of inhabitants 
was 51,946, the land revenue was Es. 130,395, the capitation tax Es. 54,600 
and the gross revenue Es. 196,094. 
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THEE-KWENG.— A village in the circle and township of the same 
name on the southern bank of the Pan-ma-wa-dee, 32 miles east of Bassein. 
In 1878 it had 539 inhabitants. 

THEE-THA-EO. — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Attaraii township 
of the Amherst district, lying between the Toung-gnyo hills on the west 
and the Attaran on the east, with the Mai-roung circle on the north and 
the Kyaik-ma-raw circle on the south. The Toung-gnyo hills descend more 
suddenly into the plains on this side than on the west and there is no 
continuous belt of up-land at their base. The surface of the circle presents 
a number of small plains many much flooded by the waters of the 
Attaran and of its affluents from the westward. Here and there are 
patches of up-land. The soil is naturally poor and is rendered worse by 
the constant floods. The inhabitants are mainly natives of India, who have 
settled down here chiefly for the sake of the pasturage, Talaing and Shan, 
with a sprinkling of Burmans and Chinamen. The Indians come from 
various parts of India and are industrious but litigious : many of them 
are transported convicts or their descendants. The principal village is 
Pien-nai-goon. In 1876-77 the inhabitants numbered 1,725, the land 
revenue was Es. 2,366 and the capitation tax Es. 1,773. 

THEK-KAW. — A revenue circle in the Amherst district, in the Bhee- 
loo-gywon township, on the eastern side of the hills which traverse that 
island. On the east is the Salween, on the north the Ka-hgnyaw circle 
and on the south Kha-raik-thit. Bo-nek which is now included was 
formerly independent but was added to it in 1851 as the commission was 
too small to support a Thoogyee. The village of Nat-maw also, which 
appears to have been at one time under a separate Thoogyee more 
probably for police than for revenue purposes, has been joined to this 
circle. The total area is 5,298 acres ; the soil is about the most unj)ro- 
ductive in Bhee-loo-gywon. In 1876-77 it had 1,811 inhabitants, the 
land revenue was Es. 3,864 and the capitation tax Es, 1,743. 

THEK-NGAY. — A creek in the Bassein district flowing between the 
Bassein and Pan-ma-wa-dee rivers and forming the north-eastern boundary 
of Nga-poo-taw island. It is about five miles long and is navigable by 
river steamers which take this route when proceeding to and from Bassein 
and Eangoon vict the Myoung-mya. 

THEK-NGAY-BYENG. — A revenue circle in the Henzada district on 
the right bank of the Irrawaddy opposite Htien-daw. 

The population and revenue during each of the last fi.ve years were : — 


Yeae. 

PorUIfATION. 

Eevenue, 

IN RUPEES. 

Burmese. 

Kareng. 

Others. 

Total. 

Laud reve- 
nue. 

Capitation 

tax. 

Other taes. 

Total. 

1874 

5,998 

993 

81 

7,072 

5,081 

7,092 

5,700 

17,933 

1875 

6,353 

931 

81 

7,365 

5,372 

7,637 

8,588 

21,697 

1876 

6,353 

937 

139 

7,429 

3,746 

7,725 

8,498 

w,m{) 

1877 

6,605 

1,037 

104 

7,746 

5,820 

7,900 

8,431 

22,151 

1878 

6,804 

1,121 

192 

8,117 

5,922 

8,220 

8,514 

22,656 
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and the area under cultivation and agricultural stock : 


Year. 

I' ' Area, in acees.' 

AGRICIJLTtJRAL STOCK, .. . 

l|| 

a eS 

.M 

Garden land. 

Miscellane- 
ous cultiYa- 
tion. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Bullocks, 
cow, and 
bulls. 

■ CQ 

s 

2° 

' , PN . 

Carts. 

. m 

.o 

.■■pq 

1874 

1,248 

108 

2,033 

3,384 

679 

i 1,147 

14 

131 

352 

‘ 268 

174 

1876 

1,674 

140 

1,842 1 

3,656 

960 

1,212 

6 

' 243 

631 

290 

188 

1878 . . ! 

1,446 

144 

981 

2,670 

970 

1,262 

5 

162 

664 

302 

157 

1871 

1,551 

162 

1,883 

3,896 

980 

1,287 

„ 

180 

683 

310 

163 

1878 

1,711 

191 

2,329 

4,231 

1,014 

1,378 

1 

' 

264 

.614 

325 

166 


THEK-NGAT-BYENG-. — A village in the Tha-noon-tha-naw circle 
of the Henzada township, Henzada district, about 12 miles south-west of 
Henzada, on the Nat-maw stream. In 1877 it had 881 inhabitants. 

THEE-NGAY'THOUNG. — The eastern mouth of the Bassein river, 
leaving the main channel opposite Long Island. 

THEK-NGAY-THOUJ!IG. — A large village with 1,019 inhabitants in 
1877, in the Nga-poo-taw township, Bassein district, in 15° 58' 80" N., and 
94° 35' E. This village, with its southern neighbour, Oon-khyoung, which 
in reality forms a part of it, lies on the right bank of the Thek-ngay-thoung 
river, on a large island which separates the Thek-ngay-thoung from the 
Bassein, at the mouth of the Gway khyoung which unites these two. 
The inhabitants are principally fishermen, and salt and nga-pee-makers, 
with some cultivators and tradesmen, carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. The 
principal exports are rice, salt, and nga-pee, the two last of which are 
made here. The strip of plain along the coast at this place affords ground 
suitable for rice cultivation, and produces an abundance of excellent grass 
on which the numerous cattle feed. During the fishing season many of 
the inhabitants go out and form temporary fishing hamlets such as Tha- 
may-bhyoo above and Thoung-ga-le below. 

THENG-BHA-EAJNG. — ^A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district 
on the eastern coast of Eamree island, south of Ean-byai-myoma (south), 
about 14 square miles in area with a population of 1,441 souls. The 
principal products are salt, indigo and sugar. Twenty-eight sugar-mills 
were at work in 1875. In 1877 the land revenue was Es. 1,426, the 
capitation tax Es. 1,597 and the gross revenue Es. 4,256. 

THENG-BHAW-GIENG.— A quarter of the town of Bassein on the 
west bank of the Bassein river. 

T^NG-BOON-TAN. — ^A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) 
township, Akyab district, which in 1877-78 had a population of 1 121 

the capitation tax was Es. 1,487, the land revenue 
Es. 4,384 and the gross revenue Es. 6,114. 

^A village in the circle of the same name in 
the Qo-ree-toung (west) township of the Akyab district, on the southern 
bank of the Theng-boon-tan stream. In 1877 it had 769 inhabitants. 
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THENG-G-A-NEK. — A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district on 
the south-eastern coast of Eamree island just north of Nga-kho-byeng, with 
an area of ten sq^uare miles cultivated mainly with rice, and an ^akanese 
population of 1,830 souls. The land revenue in 1877 amounted to Es. 1,378, 
the capitation tax to Es. 1,327 and the gross revenue to Es. 2,774. 

THENG-GA-NEE.— A village with about 672 inhabitants on the east 
coast of Eamree island in the circle of the same name, about a mile inland 
and a short distance north of the Hoon stream. 

THENG-GAN-EYWON. — A revenue circle in the southern part of 
the Myoung-mya township, Bassein district, extending between the Thek- 
ngay-thoung and Ewe channels from the sea to the La-bwot-ta natural 
canal. It is fiat and level and has a sandy soil and where uninhabited it is 
covered with a thin and scattered forest. Like all this part of the country 
it is cut up into small islands by numerous creeks. The inhabitants are 
mainly engaged in fishing and nga-pee making, a very few finding employ- 
ment in agriculture. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 





Year 



Population. 

Land. 

Capitation tax. 

All other items. 

Total. 

T 

1874 





626 

736 

1,022 

6,400 

8,158 


1875 





675 

1,053 

1,100 

5,876 

8,029 


1876 

« • 




746 

781 

1,095 

1,977 

3,853 

1 

1877 

• » 




729 

822 

1,032 

2,946 

4,800 


1878 

.. 




603 

729 

1,047 

3,212 

4,988 


Bevenxje, in eupbes. 


and the area mider cnltivation and the agricultural stock during the same 
period : — 




Year. ■ 

Area, in acres. 



AGRICTJLTURAli 

STOCK. 



Under rice, includ- 
ing fallow. 

Garden. 

Miscellaneous, 

■ 

Total. 

CQ 

CD 

'I : 

m 

0 ■ 
m 

Cows, hulls and 
bullocks. 

Sheep and goats. 

OD 

SP 

h-i 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats, 

■ i 

1874 

708 


10 

718 

"194' 




33 

■: -" 55 

19 

1875 

997 

11 

24 

1,032 

■ 274 1 

8 

— . ■ 

64 

34 

■57 

. , 43 

1876 

735 

— 

20 

755 

303 i 

22 

■ — 

12 

38 

65 

78 

1877 

■753 

8 

9 

770 

305 

■ 

: — . , 

7 

12 

30 

27 

1878 

687 

6 

7 

700 

356 

136 

' ■ 14 

61 

85 

85 

86 
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THENG-G-AN-GOON. — A village in the Tsa-doo-thee-ree-goon circle, 
Tsan-rwe township, Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, on the north bank 
of the Thoon-tshay stream, with 506 inhabitants in 187T. 

THENG-GAN-TOUNG— A village in the Ee-gyee (sonth) circle, 
Ee-gyee township, Bassein district, on the southern bank of ilie Ee-gyee 
stream, a branch of the Da-ga, sis miles south-east of Nga-thaing-khyoung. 
In 1877 it had 1,405 inhabitants* 

THENG-KHYOUNG— A revenue circle in the Kyouk-hpyoo district 
on the north-east coast of Ramree, west of Ma-dai island, 18 square miles 
in extent with a population of 2,125 souls* Sugar-cane is grown and^a 
coarse sugar manufactured in this circle and 26 mills were at work in 
1875. The land revenue in 1877 was Es. 3,829, the capitation tax Es. 2,377 
and the gross revenue^ Es. 6,442. 

THE-EYA. — A clan of the Bghai family of Kareng ; so called by the 
Gaikho. See Kareng-nee. 

THIEN.— A small river in the Bassein district which rises in the 
Arakan mountains and after a S.S.E. course of about ten miles falls into 
the Bassein at the village of Kyoung-kweng. It is 50 feet wide at the 
mouth and seven feet deep and its bed is sandy and muddy ; its banks are 
covered with fine timber. The water is somewhat brackish. There is a 
pass across the Arakan hills from the source of this river. 

THIEN-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Myanoung township, Henzada 
district, now including Ko-eng, which extends from the Arakan Eoma down 
the valley of the Pa-daw eastwards to the Kwon-daw and Pa-daw circles, 
almost to the plain country bordering the Irrawaddy, The whole area con- 
sists of undulating ground and of hills which increase in height towards the 
main range and are covered with dense bamboo and tree forest, containing 
Teak {Tectona grandis)^ Eng {Dipterocarpus tuber culatiis)^ Pyeng-gado 
{Xylia dolabriformis) and Sha {Acacia catechu), in which roam elephants, 
bison, wild cow, tiger, hog and deer. In the vicinity of the villages small 
patches of rice cultivation are met with. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 



!'■ 

POPULA!EION. 

Be VENUE, 

— .. 

IN RUPEES . 

Yeab. 

<6 





a 




§ 

o 

bb 

a 

a> 

S 

CD 



Is 

.li ■+® 

■ , -4* 




U 

a 

- "o 

i 

i- 

: rS 

■ ,"S 


PQ 

M 

O’ 

H 

h! 

o 

O 

E-i ■■■ 

1874 

1,412 

24 

j 298 

1.784 

1,637 ' ' 

1 1,935 

1 ' ' ' 

3,472 

187S 

1,657 

30 

364 

1,951 

1,792 

2,175 

— 

3,967 

1876 

1,419 

29 

381 

1,820 

1,867 

2,072 

20 

3,969 

1S77 ' ■ 

1,500 

I 

20 I 

392 ' 

1,918 ' 

1,990 

2,060 

20 

4,070 

1878 

1,529 

61 

, 289 

1,869 

1,846 

2,207 

22 

4,076 
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and the area tindei’ cultivation and the agricultural stock 


Yeae. 


Abea, in acees. 


S g 

• rt o 

«tS 


Agbicuettfeal stock. 


Q w 

J'S 

pq 


1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


1,550 

1,691 

1,743 

1,839 

1,872 


1,559 

1,700 

1,758 

1,851 

1,884 


481 

578 

342 

735 

882 


433 

642 

688 

882 

932 


332 

211 

152 

253 

215 


210 

278 

258 

253 

302 


THIEN-KHYOUNGr. — A village in the Kyouk-khyoung circle, Hmaw- 
bhee township, Eangoon district, in a very extensive tract of rice land 
about half a mile up a small creek which falls into the Poo-zwon-doung 
river, divided into two distinct parts or groups of houses some little 
distance apart. The inhabitants, who numbered 1,798 in 1878, are 
principally engaged in rice-cultivation and in trading. 

THIEN-PA-GA. — A revenue circle in the Meng-bra townsbij), Akyab 
district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,443, the capitation tax was 
Es. 1,887, the land revenue Es. 2,637 and the gross revenue Es. 4,656. 

THIEN-TOUNG-PYOO-TSOO.— A vElage in the Koo-la-pan-zeng 
circle in the Ea-thai-doung township of the Akyab district, on the western 
bank of the Tseng-deng stream. In 1877 it had 544 inhabitants. 


THIT-GNYO-GOON. — A large village in the Shwe-myeng-deng circle, 
Bassein township, Bassein district, on the left bank of the Bassein river, 
in 16° 47' 30'^ N. and 94° 49' E., about a mile above the towm of Bassein. 
A considerable number of large glazed pots are manufactured here for 
the Eangoon and Bassein markets (the process is described sub, tit. 
Manufactures; Bassein district). Of late years the manufacture of 
ornamental pottery- ware has been introduced but the designs are more 
florid than graceful. 

THIT-HPYOO-BENG. — A revenue circle in the Ee-gyee township, 
Bassein district, to the S.E. of Htan-beng-gyo from which it is separated 
by the Oot-hpo. It has an area of about 21 square miles and is well 
cultivated with rice, but at spots in the extreme east and west there are 
low hills. The inhabitants are mainly engaged in agriculture and some 
are fishermen. There are good fair-weather cart roads. 
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The population and revenue during each of the last five years were 


and the area under cultivation and agricultural stock 


Area, in acres, 


Agricultural stock, 


THIT-KYBE-DENG. — A river •which rises in the Myit-myeng-donng 
spur and falls into the Na-weng in the Prome district at Htan-goon six 
or seven noiles from its mouth. In the hot season this stream is dry but 
in the rains small boats can ascend it as far as the village of Lay-rwa. 
In some places the banks are steep in others low and flat, the bed is muddy] 
Eng {Dipterocarpm tuberculatus) is found near its source but for the last 
seven miles of its course it flows through the tract of cultivated low land 
which lies along both banks of the Na-weng from a little east of the junction 
of the north and the south Na-weng to the Irrawaddy. 

THIT-MEE-TSOO. A small revenue circle in the Prome district about 
13 nmes east of Prome. In 1877 the population was 174, the land revenue 
.was Es. 296 and the capitation tax was Es. 178, 

THIT-MEE-TSOO, A revenue circle in the south-eastern angle of the 
^a-ma townsh^, Thayet district, running up northwards between Toung- 
tsa-gaing and Htouk-ma, two circles under the same Thoogyee. Out of 


Dtt 

CO 

« 

g 

CQ 

o 

fl 

O 

Sheep and goats. 

Pigs. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

825 

2,088 

4 

84 

330 

704 

1,218 

4,413 


163 

416 

927 

1,280 

2,522 

2 

148 

436 

970 

l,66i 

2,533 

3 

23 

469 

981 

1,067 

2,622 

6 

40 

473 

1,175 



■STEAB.,:. 

POPULATIOl 

sF. 

■ .* Bevenue, 

IN RUPEES 


Barmans. 

CO 

1 

Total. 

i 

Capitation tax. 

- 

All other items. 

Total. 

1874 , 


3,014 

329 

3,343 

7,898 

4,052 

1,310 

13,260 

1875 . 


3,095 

657 

3,652 

8;233 

4,345 

1,310 

13,888 

1876 . 


3,236 

493 

3,729 

8,410 

4,372 

2,110 

14,892 

1877 . 


3,535 

270 

3,805 

9,087 

4,755 

2,110 

15,952 

1878 . 


3,570 

672 

4,142 

9,295 

4,762 

2,114 

16,171 
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the 15,360 acr<i-s wMcli form tlie tract about 700 only are cultivated and 
some 600 more cultnrable. In 1872 the population numbered 1,006 souls 
and the revenue aggregated Esv 1,550. In 1877 the population was 1,023, 
the land revenue was Es. 817 the capitation tax Es. 1,070 and the gross 
re.venue ,Es., 1,980., ' 

THIT-NA-BHA. — A village in the Le-myet-hna circle of the Ta-pwon 
township, Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, lying on both banks of the 
Mai streamlet. In 1878 it had 1,075 inhabitants. 

THIT-NAN-THA.— A small stream in the Toung-ngoo district forming 
the northern boundary of the Kan- nee circle and the southern of the Kwon- 
oon circle. It rises in the Thit-poot hills and after a westerly course of 
about 16 miles falls into the Tsit-toung some distance north of Toiing-ngoo 
at the village of Kareiig. In the rains it is navigable for a short distance 
by boats of from 20 to 25 feet long, its bed is rocky. 

THIT-NEE-BAW.— A river in the Prome district, also called Dha- 
ihwai-kyoiik ^ 

THIT-NEE-DAW.— A revenue circle in the Poung-day township, 
Prome district. In 1877 the population was 3,197, the land revenue Avas 
Es. 2,515, the capitation tax Es. 3,192 and the gross revenue Es. 9,952. 
It now includes 10 of the old village tracts. 

THIT-POOT. — A small stream in the northern portion of the Prome 
district not navigable by boats which rises in the long spur of the Eoma 
mountains that forms, in that part of the country, the boundary between 
the Prome and Thayet districts, and, flowing due south do^Yll a narrow 
valley or more properly a long ravine for a little more than six miles, falls 
into the north Na-weng near the village- of Tham-ba-ya-goon. 

THIT-TA-EA. — A village in the Ta-pwon circle, Henzada (Tharrawaddy) 
district, about two miles west of the Eangoon and Irrawaddy valley (State) 
Eailway. In 1878 it had 903 inhabitants. 

THIT-TSHIEN-GOON,— A revenue circle in the Prome district east 
of Tsa-bay-gan, rich in rice 'cultivation. Its largest village is Shwe-claw. In 
1877 the population was 1,913, the land revenue 'was Es. 2,559, the 
capitation tax Es. 2,138 and the gross revenue Es. 4,748. 

THOO-HTE. — A river in the Sandoway district which has its sources 
in the Arakan hills, and after a winding course towards the west falls into 
the sea about 10 miles south of Tree point. 

THOO-HTE. — The northern revenue circle in the central, Myoma, 
or Sandoway township, of the Sandoway district, extending along the 
banks of the Thoo-lite stream from the Arakan mountains to the sea. 
Two or three miles across on the coast it spreads out to 24 miles wide 
amongst the spurs of the Arakan Roma mountains and covers an estimated 
area of ,340 square miles. It has a population of 3,593 souls, mainly 
Arakanese, -who cultivate more than half of the small culturable area. The 
principal products are rice, tobacco and sessamum. The land revenue in 
1875 was Es. 4,205 and the capitation tax Es. 2,866. In 1877 these 
were Rs. 4,481 and Es. 2,821 respectively and the gross revenue was 
Es. 7,322. 
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THOO-HTB-KWENG.— A village in the Kyouk-teing-pyeng cii-cle, 
Than-lyeng tovniship, Eangoon district, with 569 inhabitants in 1878. 

THOO-NGAY-DAW.— A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, 
Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,059, the land revenue 
was Es. 2,941, the capitation tax Es. 1,400 and the gross revenue 
Es. 4,488. 

THOON-KHWA.— A village in the La-wa-dee circle, An-gyee town- 
ship, Eangoon district, with 979 inhabitants in 1878, who are chiefly 
cultivators and pot-makers. The village is situated at the junction of the 
Taw-pa-lwai and Ka-ma-ka-lwon streams about one and a half miles south- 
west of Kwon-khyan-goon. It has only been inexistence since thefirst Anglo- 
Burmese war but many of the former inhabitants of Taw-ta-nee and of 
Ka-ma-ka-lwon have, since the annexation of Pegu, returned from Tenas- 
serim, whither they had fled, and established themselves here. 

THOON-KHWA.--A village in the Ewon (east) circle of the Eangoon 
district with a population of about 725 souls, mainly Talaing, on the creek 
of the same name in 16° 42^ 30'^ N. and 95 ° 49' E. The inhabitants are 
priueipaily engaged in trading, fishing and nga-pee-making. 

THOON-KHWA. — A revenue circle in the Nga-poo-taw township, 
Bassein district, occupying the northern end of the island in the mouth of 
the Bassein river between the Bassein and the Thek-ngay-thoung mouths ; 
on the south and west it is bounded by the Pywon-wa natural canal. Its 
area is about 38 square miles of which but little is cultivated. The inhabit- 
ants, Talaing with a sprinkling of Kareng, Burmans and Shan, are chiefly 
engaged in sea-fishing and in making salt. At the northern end of the 
circle magnesian carbonate of lime and various kinds of sandstone rise 
abruptly to the surface forming small hills from 50 to 100 feet in height and 
excessively steep on the western side towards the Bassein river. At the 
village of Thit-poot an outcrop of green-tinted sandstone stretches across the 
Thek-ngay-thoung. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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Population, 

Eevenue, 

IN BUPEES. 

Burmans. 

■ 

Kareng, 

All’ others. 

Total. 

Land. 

Capitation 

tax. 

All other 
items. 

Total, 

1874 .. 

174 

75 

1,605 

1,854 

1,978 

1 2,287 

6,656 

1 

10,920 

1876 .. 

200 

i . 73 . 

1,506 

1 1,779 

2,581 

2,257 

3,054 

7,892 

1876 .. 

172 

1 82 

1,529 

1,783 

2,810 

2,270 

3,596 

8,676 

1877 .. 

273 

1 82 

1,648 

2,003 

3,410 

, 2,435 

2,897 

8,742 

.. 

258 

144 

1,617 

2,019 

3,979 

2,502 

1,576 

8,057 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock 


, . Yeab. 

1 

Area, m : 
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Agricultural stocr. 

Under rice, 
inclnding 
fallow. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls 
and bullocks. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Pigs. 

Carts. 

m 

SP 

o 

s 

Boats. 

1874 ■ 

: 

1,435 

• 564 


11 

■ 44 

84 

259 

131 

1875' ■■■', 

1,781 

540 

13 

9 

133 

175 

283 

148 

1876 . . 

1,934 

569 

11 


64 

39 

' 176 

1*20 

1877 : ■ . . 

2,369 

639 

15 

6 

91 

54 

311 

200 

1878 ' ' 

2,715 

692 

27 

3 

85 

59 

157 

226 


THOON-KHWA.— A small stream in the Eangoon district 'which flows 
past Thoon-khwa village and taps a tract of rice land. It is na'vigable for 
boats of about 300 baskets burden at all times and seasons and is tidal for 
the last six miles of its course. Its banks are low and muddy and fringed 
with tree forest. 

THOON-KHWA . — A tidal creek in the Alay-kywon at the entrance to 
the Bassein river, varying from 100 to 300 feet in width and navigable by 
large boats. 

THOON-KHWA. — A township in the district of the same name divided 
into four revenue circles. The country is generally low and well-cultivated, 
the principal product is rice. The population in 1877 was 27,318, the 
land revenue Es. 55,779, the capitation tax Es. 32,436 and the gross 
revenue Es. 186,038. 

THOON-KHWA. — A revenue circle in the district of the same name 
in the southern portion of the Thoon-khwa township. Extensive plains 
for the most part form the larger portion of this circle which towards the 
south are under rice but on the north from the lowness of the ground 
and from the extensive ponds and swamps are unsuited for cultiva- 
tion but afford occupation to fishermen. In 1877 the population was 
11,397, the land revenue was Es. 31,976, the capitation tax Es. 13,775 and 
the gross revenue Es. 68,831. 

THOON-KHWA.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Thoon-khwa district on the Ma-oo-beng river about eight miles south of 
Ma-oo-beng, the head-quarters of the Extra Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Thoon-khwa township. It contains a police-station and a 
court-house. The inhabitants, who numbered 855 in 1877-78, are mostly 
fishermen who leave the village during the working season and return 
during the rains. 

THOON-KHWA. — A district of the Pegu division, formed in 1875, lying 
between Bassein on the west and Eangoon on the east and extending from 
the Bay of Bengal to Henzada in the north. The whole face of the country is 
flat and intersected by a net-work of muddy tidal creeks and almost equally 
muddy rivers all communicating directly or indirectly with the Irrawaddy 
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which traverses the district from north to south; of these some are almost 
dry at low tides, leaving exposedi banks of fcetid mud, whilst others are 
navigable by river steamers at all seasons of the year, at low tide neaps 
s well as at high tide springs, and all are more or less fringed with forest. 
Owing to the continuous deposit of silt the country along the margins of 
the water-courses is raised and the district is thus divided into a congeries 
of basin-like islands. 

The principal rivers are the To or China-bakir, the Pya-poon, the 
Kyoon-toon or Da-la and the Irrawaddy. The To leaves 

Elvers. Kyoon-toon at Xyoon-ka-yeng and falls into the Bay 

of Bengal by three mouths, the To, the Than-htiep and the Doon-ran, 
about 70 miles from its origin. At its narrowest part it is about 500 yards 
broad and at its widest about a mile ; the depth varies from two and a half 
to nine fathoms. During the dry season river steamers reach the 
Irrawaddy through this channel. The Pya-poon leaves the To near Hpo- 
doot and varies in depth from three to 12 feet. The Kyoon-toon leaves the 
Irrawaddy about 10 miles below Gnyoung-doon at about the same place as 
the To, and flows S.S.W. to the sea. It is navigable by river steamers for 
some distance from its source but it then shaUow'S considerably ; in it 
are many islands. The Irraw'addy enters the district in the extreme north 
and throwing off numerous branches it falls into the Bay of Bengal Avest 
of the Kyoon-toon. The creeks are of all sizes, from broad, deep streams 
navigable by steamers to narrow passages barely wide enough or deep 
enough to allow the passage of a canoe. Almost every-where the banks 
are fringed with tree forest. 

The whole tract is alluvial and the geology is precisely similar to that 

Geology. of the west of Eangoon and the east of Bassein. 

The coastline is generally marked by sandy patches or by the foetid 
mud or sand and mud of the mangrove swamps, and with the exception of a 
patch of “newer alluvium”, that is the deposit thrown down by the 
existing Irrawaddy, the whole district consists of “ older alluvial clay ” of 
a very homogeneous nature “ differing mainly from the older clay of the 
“ Gangetic basin by being less rich in lime but otherwise resembling it in 
“ general appearance and mode of deposition and arrangement.” Under 
certain conditions of exposure and weathering it assumes an imperfect 
lateritic appearance superficially. This older clay rests on a considerable 
deposit of sand or ^'avel_“ varying much with the locahty. At Gnyoung- 
“ doon, at the top of the tide-way, this bottom bed consists of clean sand with 
“ a few small quartz pebbles sparingly dispersed here and there through it ; 

and it is the presence of this under-bed of sand which so greatly favours 
“ the abrasion of the channel of the Gnyoung-doon stream and is the indirect 
cause of the broad shallow just below the junction of that stream with the 
“ Irrawaddy.” 

Of forest trees there are few of any real importance at present, but 
Jdeng-daik (Dalbergia cultrata), Pyeng-ma {Lagerstrcsmia regina) and Iva- 
^yeng {Dipterocarpus loevis) are found towards the north. No State 
forests or reserves exist anywhere. 

“^a,bitantB ^e principaUy Burmans and Kareng and number only 
58'97 to the square mile. It is thus the most sparsely populated district in 
tfegu, yet it is more largely inhabited than any district out of that division 
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The following table gives the number of inhabitants in each year since 
the district was formed, according to the latest available returns. 
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The numerous Kareng Christians have evidently been including amongst Booddhists. 



1876-76 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 
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There has thus been an important increase and one which evidently 
is seriously affected by the excess of immigration oyer emigration. As 
regards arrivals in and departures from a district the returns_ nmy be 
accepted as fairly accurate, and they show a very large diflerence m favour 
of the district. There is no doubt that some shewn amongst both classes 
are not new-comers from or out-goers to other provinces or foreign states 
but it is certain that there has been an influx of men from Upper Burma, 
whflst the floods in 1876 induced many to leave the northern portion of 
Eanaoon to settle in Dai-da-rai and other places in Thoon-khwa where land 
was easily obtainable. It is therefore very doubtful if population will 
continue to increase at the same rate as has hitherto obtained. 

The largest town is Gnyoung-doon, with 9,290 inhabitants, on the left 
bank of the Irrawaddy at the western mouth of the' 
Towns and vU- Pan-hlaing creek, here called the Gnyoung-doon. It 
owes its existence almost to the increased trade brought 
about by tbe annexation of Pegu and the removal of the vexatious restric- 
tions imposed by tbe Burmese. Tbe inhabitants are mainly traders and 
brokers and it is a general rendezvous of boat-owners ; those coming down- 
wards bringing grain, tea (pickled), oils, vegetables and silk and those com- 
ing from below, salt, nga-pee, piece-goods, crockery and earthenware, dsc. 

Pan-ta-naw is a much smaller place, east by south of Gnyoung-doon, 
also on the bank of one of the mouths of the Irrawaddy near the mouth of 
the Bhaw-dee stream. The inhabitants who numbered 6,824 in 1877-78, 
are mainly brokers and traders who deal in the large quantity of nga-pee 
brought up from the lower country and disposed of here for export north- 
wards. 

Donahyoo is on the right hank of the Irrawaddy some distance above 
Gnyoung-doon and contains a population in 1877-78 of 4,099 souls. During 
the first Anglo-Burmese war it was stockaded and defended, at first success- 
fully, by the Maha Ban-doo-la but was abandonedby the Burmans when he 
was killed by the bursting of a shell. No attempt to hold it against the 
English was made in the second war. 

Ma-oo-beng, the head-quarters, is little more than a village built on 
low ground and noteworthy principally on account of the mosquitos which 
torment the inhabitants. According to the latest published returns the dis- 
trict contains 783 other villages. 

The total revenue demand during the first year was Es. 1,024,306 

Eeveime and in 1877-78, the latest year for which returns have 
been published, Es. 1,243,371. The following table 
shews under what heads there was the largest increase 
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In addition to this Imperial revenue there are Local Funds raised 
and spent in the district. 

The following table shews the gross revenue and the incidence per head 
of population : — 


' Year. 

Be VENUE. 

i 

Population. 

Incidence 
per head. 

Imperial and 
Provincial 

Local. 

Total. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs. A. P. 

1875-76 .. 

.. 

1,024,306 

35,050 

1,059,356 

186,810 

5 10 9 

1876-77 .. 

' •• 

1,047,978 

77,136 

1,125,113 : 

202,034 

5 9 1 

1877-78 


1,243,371 

67,713 

1,311,084 

210,976 

6 3 5 


The principal crops cultivated were, in acres : — 


Year. 

Bice. 

Sugar-cane. 

Dhanee, 

Fruit trees. 

Vegetables. 

Oil seeds. 

Total. 

1876-76 

163,664 


191 

22, 

,391 

120 

186,370 

1876-77 

177,405 

— 

— 

25,717 

399 

203,521 

1877-78 

189,635 

246 ! 

183 ' 

18,741 

1 8',289 ! 

169 

217,253 


YsaR. 


Thus except fruit trees, vegetables and rice, hardly anything is grown. 
This is the only district entirely free from toungya. The land is not very 
fertile and much less so than in the neighbouring districts of Bassein, 
Henzadaand Eangoon, and this for every kind of crop grown in all four. 

The agricultural stock has naturally increased with the extension of 
cultivation. 
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Nowliere in Pegu are there so few cows, bulls and bullocks as com- 
pared with buffaloes. 

The district is divided into three sub-divisions, Ma-oo-beng, Pautanaw 
and Gnvoung-doon and these again into six townships 
^ ' two in each, m., Thoon-khwa and Pya-poon, Gnyoung- 

doon and Donabyoo, Pantanaw and Shwe-loung. In addition to the officers 
in charge of these tracts of country there are a Superintendent of Police 
and a Civil Medical Officer. 

During the first Anglo-Burmese war no resistance was offered to the 
British Army in this district as it exists at present except at Donabyoo. 
Early in 1825 the troops advanced from Eangoon, the land column under 
the Oommander-in-Ghief moving up the valley of the Hlaing and the 
water column under Brigadier Cotton making its way to the Irrawaddy ; 
Sir Archibald Campbell’s march was unopposed, the Tharawaddy Meng, a 
brother of the reigning sovereign who some years later ascended the throne 
after a successful rebellion, rething as the British advanced. The Ban- 
doo-la, who had commanded Burmese armies in Manipur and in Arakan, 
threw himself into Donabyoo which he strongly fortified ; the main stock- 
ade commanded the river and w'as protected by two others lower down. 
General Cotton’s force arrived on the 7th March 1825, and having landed 
advanced in two columns to the attack. The first stockade was carried 
but the other two were defended with greater obstinacy. Captains Eose and 
Cannon were killed and the greater number of the troops engaged killed 
or wounded. General Cotton thereupon withdrew his force and applied to 
the Commander-in-Chief for reinforcements. Sir Archibald CampbeE at 
once returned to Sa-ra-wa (Tha-ra-waw) and passing his troops across the 
Irrawaddy, an operation which took five days, established his head-quarters 
at Henzada. After a two days halt, during which a detachment under 
Colonel Godwin was sent against the KyeeWon-gyee whose troops escaped 
before the British came across them. Sir Archibald Campbell moved down 
the right bank to Donabyoo where he arrived on the 25th March. Batteries 
were at once erected, the works being greatly impeded by sorties of the 
enemy, and on the 1st April the enfilading batteries and on the 2nd the 
breaching batteries opened fire. Yery shortly the enemy was observed to 
be in full retreat and an advance being ordered the stockades with a large 
quantity of stores and guns were captured. The Maha Ban-doo-la had been 
killed the day before by the bursting of a shell whilst he w'as inspecting the 
works. The united columns then continued their advance without opposi- 
tion. At Taroop-maw envoys came in asking the British Commander to 
halt and enter into peace negotiations, but Sir A. Campbell declined to stop 
the advance. During the second war Donabyoo was undefended but after 
the occupation of Prome one Nga Myat Htoon, an ex-Thoogyee of a small 
circle, succeeded hi collecting a body of men and openly defied the British, 
capturing our boats passing up and down the river, ravaging the country’ 
pillaging every village which furnished fuel to the steamers, driving off 
thousands of people and cattle and rendei'ing all regular government 
impossible. Captain Hewett I.N., surprised and defeated a large body 
wMeh had collected in Donabyoo and in the early part of January 1853 
this town was again attacked and the enemy driven out, but the British 
force on moving into the interior was forced to retire. On the news reach- 
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ing Eangoon in February 1853 a force of wliicli Captain Loeli, G.B. 
assumed coBimand, consisting of 158 seamen, 62 marines, 300 men of 
tbe 67tii B.N.I. under Major MincMn, with two three-pounders from 
E.I.O. steamer Phlegethon, was despatched to operate against Myat Htoon; 
Landing at Donabyoo the column advanced into the jungles towards the 
chieftain’s stronghold but were taken in flank and driven back, Caf)tain 
Loch, mortally wounded, being among the first to fall. ^^Out of 225 
Europeans who advanced to the attack sis were left dead on the field and 
^^53 were wounded. The loss of the Bengal Eegt. amounted to five men 
killed and 18 wounded ; in all 82 casualties.”^ At this period Captain 
Fytche, who had been appointed to the civil charge of the Bassein district 
and had arrived from Sandoway in January, almost unaided by the weak 
military garrison in Bassein but well supported by a small and valuable 
force of seamen furnished by Captain Eennie from the Zenobia and 
Nemesis, was occupied in clearing his district of the marauding parties, 
remnants of the Burmese forces, which still infested it. The result partly 
of this second repulse of a British force and partly of Captain Pytche’s opera- 
tions in the south was an immediate accession of strength to Myat Htoon. 
Sir John Cheape who was commanding in Prome now descended the river 
in person in command of a force composed of 200 men of the Eoyal Irish 
under Major Wigston, who had distinguished himself in the oj^erations in 
the neighbourhood of Prome, 200 men of the King’s Own Light Infantry 
under Captain Irby, a company of the 67th B.N.I. under Captain Plicks, 
200 men of the 4th Sikh local regiment under Major Armstrong, 70 
sappers, two guns and some rocket-tubes, and landing at Henzada advanced 
against the enemy but before coming across him made a flank movement 
to the eastward and striking the Irrawaddy at Za-lwon proceeded down the 
river to Donabyoo. Here he was joined on the 6th March by reinforce- 
ments from Eangoon consisting of 130 men of the Staffordshire Volunteers 
under Major Holdich, two mortars and some commissariat stores, and on the 
7th the force advanced. In the meanwhile Captain Fytche, who had left 
Bassein with 90 seamen and marines, four guns and 2,000 Burmans and 
Kareng and was moving on Myat Htoon from the south by three different 
roads, came across and drove in his outposts on the 3rd, but was subsequently 
forced to retire. From the 3rd to the 17th but little was done, the force 
under Captain Fytche being too to weak to attack alone and Sir John 
Cheape finding greater difficulties in his way than he expected. On the 
17th the two forces moved on towards Myat Htoon’s position ; Captain 
Fytche encountered little resistance but Sir John Cheape’s advance was 
strongly though ineffectually opposed. Numerous breast-works had been 
thrown up and the Burmans fought well behind them. The works were 
at last carried and the enemy dispersed. The British loss during the 
expedition was severe, 12 officers and 95 men being wounded and tw^o 
European officers, one Native officer and 18 warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and rank and file being killed. Myat Htoon himself escaped, 
but gave no more trouble and the country gradually settled down. 

THOON-TSHAY. — A village of 961 inhabitants in 1878 on the stream 
of the same name, an affluent of the Hlaing, in the south, and now 
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the head-quarters of the Tharrawaddy district. It contains a coui't- 
house and police-stations and is on the Eangoon and Irrawaddy Valley 
(State) Eailway. The American Baptist Mission has a station in the 

Tillage* . ■ 

It was occupied by Sir Archibald Campbell without resistance on the 
26th February 1825 on his advance towards the north during the first 
Anglo-Burmese war and the column halted here for two days till it was 
rejoined by two native battalions which had been left behind at Hlaing 
lower down the valley. Lat. 17° 36' 47" N. ; Long. 95° 50' 59" B. 

THOON-TSHAY.— A revenue circle in the Tharrawaddy district, in 
the extreme south, about 64 square miles in extent. In the west the 
ground is low and cultivated with rice but towards the east it is very hilly, 
the hills being off-shoots from the Pegu Eoma and covered with valuable 
timber. The inhabitants are principally Burmans, of whom many are 
engaged in the fisheries in the neighbourhood. The cu-cle was transferred 
from Eangoon some years ago. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 


and the area under cultivation and the agi'icultm*al stock 
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THQO-YAI-THA-MEE. — A Tillage on theriglit bank of tlie TBit-toimg 
river about 30 miles below Sliwe-gyeng ; the head-quarters of the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Shwe-gyeng township. It 
contains a substantial and commodious court-house and a poliee-statioU;, 
and a ■ pagoda at . wdiich a festival is held annually in November ■ in ■ 
honour of the founder, a princess who, having lost her betrothed, a Siamese 
prince, lived a life of celibacy, and of charity, 'In 1878 it had 907 
inhabitants. ; ■ ' ■ 

: :THOO-YAr-THA-MEE.— More commonly called. Thayei-tha-mien, 
A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng district extending along the right 
bank of the Tsit-toung river as far as the Tsit-touiig sub-division and 
containing the large village of Thoo-yai-tha-mee or Thayet-tha-mien, the 
head-quarters of the township. It has an area of about 200 square miles 
and a population in 1878 of 6,460 souls, principally Talaing. In 1877 
the capitation tax was Es. 6,235, the land revenue Es. 2,869 and the 
gross revenue, the greater portion of which was derived from the fisheries, 
Es. 20,084. 

THOUK-EE-GAT. — A river in the Toung-ngoo district which rises in 
Id"" 28' N. Lat. amongst the wilderness of mountains to the east of the 
Tsit-toung river and after flowing southwards for some miles turns 
west on leaving the hills about 20 miles east of Toung-ngoo and joins the 
Tsit-toung five miles south of that town, draining an area of about 1000 
square miles. Its former name was Mya-khyoiing or emerald stream '’ 
from its greenish colour, but this was changed to Thouk-re-gat, circa 
1191 A. D., when King Na-ra-pa-dee-tsee-thoo drank of its waters. Its 
numerous feeders have their sources in the slopes of mountain ranges 
with an average elevation of 4000, rising in some places to 7000, feet, and 
keep it so well supplied that it is but little affected by the extreme drought 
of the hot weather, and its waters are always clear, cool and refreshing. 
Between its upper course and the Tsit-toung river is enclosed a mountain 
tract nearly 20 miles wide and rising to an elevation of 4000 feet. From 
its mouth to the foot of the hills, where it takes its westerly bend and where 
it receives the waters of the Kyai and Myit-ngan, its bed is of sand mixed 
with granite boulders, beyond that it is very rocky. On the whole of the 
hilly country which it drains teak was at one time extensively spread 
but a vast amount has been destroyed by the hill-clearings of the Kareng; 
wherever the slopes of the hills are too steep for Toungya cultivation 
there and there only teak has been preserved. Pyeng-ga-do (Xylia 
dolabraformis) is found in large quantities as well as Garuga inmiata, Shorea 
obtusa, Cordiasp. and Gmelina arborea. For commercial purposes, however, 
the value of these forests is limited on account of the broken slopes of the 
valleys and the rocky nature of the bed of the main stream and of its 
tributaries. In the plains and lower bills nearer its mouth teak is found 
interspersed with Eng {DipUrocarpm tubercidatim) and other green forest 
trees. A good deal of teak and other timber, canes, bamboos and sessamum 
are brought down this river to the Tsit-toung. 

THOUNG-DAN.— A revenue circle in the Kyotik-khyoung-ga-le town- 
ship, now Joined to Le-myet-hna, in the Bassein district, about 100 square 
miles in extent, comprising the hilly and mountainous country on the east 
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THOTJNG-BOO.— A tidal creek in the extreme southern portion of the 
Shwe-loung township, Bassein district, between the Ka-ka-ran and the 
Tycng-tha-loo or eastern mouth of the Pya-ma-law which it meets near its 
mouth. It is at aU times navigable by the largest boats. 

THOUNG-GA-LE.— A tidal creek (the western half of which is called 
mget-kywon) m the lower portion of the Nga-poo-taw township, traversing 
the large island m the mouth of the Bassein river and runninc^ between 
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of the Al’akan Eoma between the Mai-za-lee stream on the north and the 
Kyouk-khyoung-ga-le on the south. Eastwards, towards the Bassein river 
which forms the eastern boundary of the circle, are plains fairly well 
cultivated and passing into low swampy land. The inhabitants are mainly 
agriculturists, petty traders and fishermen. It contains several large 
villages — Kyouk-khyoung, Tsan-rwa, Kek-koo-ma-gyee-beng-tsoo and Lek- 
pan-beng. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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the main and the Thek-ngay-thoung mouths, varying from 80 to 200 feet 
in width and at low water having a depth of from one and a half to 
three fathoms. The hanks are low and muddy and covered with rank 
jungle. 

THOUNG-GYEE.— A village in the Mo-bya (north) circle of the 
Thee-kweng township, Bassein district, on the southern bank of the Ba-ga 
river. In 1878 it had 512 inhabitants. 

THOTJNG-EWA.— A village in the Tha-bye-hla circle, Kyoon-pyaw 
township, Bassein district, on both banks of the Ee-gyee, a branch of the 
Da-ga, and eight miles south-east of Nga-thaing-khyoung. In 1878 it had 
724 inhabitants. 

THOUNG-GYENG.— A river in the Amherst district, forming its 
northern boundary and separating it from territories nominally if not 
actually belonging to the kingdom of Siam. Its source is in 16° 27' 47" 
N. and 98° 60' 50" E. and its course to the Salween, a distance of 197 
miles, is about N.N.W. Like most rivers that drain mountainous tracts 
its breadth varies considerably : below the Hmaing-lwon-gyee, a large 
afduent from the north which unites with it close to its mouth, the breadth 
is as much as 1000 feet, above it there are places where it does not exceed 
100. From Mya-wa-dee, an old and once fortified town, now a village, on 
the left bank in 16° 42' 15" N. and 98° 32' 30" E. to its mouth there are 
47 rapids and falls down which the water rushes with great velocity 
rendering navigation impossible ; besides these rapids there are rocky 
gorges formed by the meeting of spurs from the opposite ranges. This 
river is of importance as the outlet for the timber brought doTO from 
the rich teak forests which cover the mountains amongst which it and 
its tributary, the Hmaing-lwon-gyee, fliow, but the working of these is a 
tedious and expensive operation owing to the great distance over which 
the timber has to be floated before it reaches the Salween and to the 
obstructions in the course of the river. The dragging of the logs to the 
banks of the Thoung-gyeng, or of such of its tributaries as admit of 
floating, is done during the rains and the cool months of the dry season; 
from this time to the end of the rains the logs are left lying on the banks 
and are then floated down in batches of some thousands at a time, all 
loose and singly, and the foresters close the rear with boats, rafts and 
elephants pushing on the logs that lie behind or extricating those jammed 
between the rocks. It is an advantage of this stream that although it 
is of considerable size it is so shallow that soon after the rains elephants 
can march along its bed without interruption ; this shallowness, however, 
renders it necessary that the logs should not be rafted and should be 
followed by a working party and prevents greater progress than at the 
rate of about two miles a day. The time required to float the timber from 
the upper forests to the Salween is estimated at four months. 

THOUNG-TAIK.— A revenue circle in the Kyoung-goon township, 
now joined to Tsam-bay-roon, in the Bassein district, about 69 square miles 
in extent, on the east bank of the Da-ga river, which here winds consider- 
ably in sudden and sharp curves. The surface of the country is generally 
flat but is not extensively cultivated. In the western portion of the circle 
is a lake some three miles long by half a mile broad which in the rains 
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The population and revemie during each of the last five years were :— 
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extensive tract of rice land. The inhabitants, who are principally Taking, 
are largely engaged in rice cultivation and some are gardeners and others 
traders. , Lat; 16*^ 15' 30" N. Long. 96^ 16' B. 

TO-MA-YAN.— A . revenue circle, in the Pya-poon township, Thoon- 
ihwa district. In 1877 the land revenue was Es. 28,720, the capitation 
tax Es. 5,170, the gross revenue Es. 39,634 and the population 3,007 
■' souls.':''- ■ ■ 

TOUNG--BHEK'KYWON.— A revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, 
Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,804, the capitation tax 
Es. 2,440, the land revenue Es. 3,259 and the gross revenue Es. 5,894. 

TOUNG-BHEK-MYO.— The descriptive name of the southern town- 
ship of the Sandoway district, occupying the whole of the country between 
the Arakan Eoma and the Bay of Bengal from the Tsa-wa river southwards 
to the Khwa, the boundary of the district. It has an area of 2,290|- square 
miles and is divided into six revenue circles. The whole surface of the 
country is exceedingly mountainous and all the rivers that drain it, except 
the Khwa, have a general east and west direction and are small and 
unimportant ; the Khwa forms a good harbour but the entrance is impractic- 
able for large vessels owing to a bar as its mouth. 

In 1875 this township had a cultivated area of 9,831 acres as follows 

Acres. 

Bice land under cultivation under annual assessment . . . . 6,393 

Do, do. fallow do. do. do. do. .. .. 123 

Do. do. under lease or Revenue settlement for more than one year 

and paying revenue . . . . . . . . 795 

Toungya at 1-8-0 per acre . . . . , . . . 242 

Do. at 1-4-0 do. .. .. .. .. 750 

Garden and orchard land under annual assessment . . . . 501 

Miscellaneous cultivation subject to annual assessment . * 1,027 

Total 9,831 

The principal products other than rice are tobacco, sessamum, sugar- 
cane, dhanee, plantains, cotton, pepper, madder, mulberry, pan -vines, 
cocoanuts and miscellaneous vegetable products. 

The exports from the township consist of sessamum oil and seed, silk, 
madder, cotton, sugar, torches, nga-pee, dried and salt fish, turtle eggs 
and a few head of cattle. 

The imports mainly consist of cotton, wollen and silk piece-goods 
and twist, dyed and undyed, lacquered ware, and miscellaneous articles of 
no intrinsic value. 

The most important of the forest products in this township is the 
wood-oil derived from the Dipterocarpus tubercidatus and another species 
of the same genus, D. alatus, which is used by the people in the manufacture 
of torches. 

There are no made roads : communication is maintained during the 
dry weather with Bassein and the northern parts of the coast by means of 
small country -built boats which coast along within sight of land ; internal 
communication is maintained along the beds of mountain streams and the 
little embankments dividing the rice fields, passable enough in the dry 
weather for foot passengers but exceedingly difficult and dangerous during 



TOTJNG-BHO-GYEE. — A small village in the Pa-doiing township, 
Prome district, about 12 miles west of the Irrawaddy, opposite Promo, on 


In 1877-78, the two northern circles having in the interval been trans- 
ferred to the Central township, the land revenue was Es. 6,994, the capita- 
tion tax Es. 9,046 and the gross revenue Es. 21,304. The population in 
that year numbered 9,919. 
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the monsoon months when these streams become perfect torrents ; during 
this season the township is practically shut out from all cornnaumcation. 

A foot-track leads towards the Bassein district which is traTersed by 
cattle-dealers, pedlers and a considerable number of natives_of India who 
for financial reasons choose this route for reaching Bassein where they seek 
and obtain employment as coolies during the rice-shipping season. ^ 

Communication between the head-quarters ^ of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner and the head-quarter station of the district (Sandoway) is kept 
up by a police patrol weekly, and the few letters, principally Government 
correspondence, are conveyed by it ; the journey takes a week each way. 

The people are mainly occupied in tillmg the soil, in fishing for the 
supply of home wants, and in the preparation of nga-pee which they barter 
and sell in order to meet their other little requirements. Soon after the 
close of the harvest numbers of families are occupied in the manufacture 
of torches, wood-oil being obtainable in large quantaties ; the mpufacture 
is not confined to adults but is carried on by the entire family. Bach 
adult can make 50 torches per diem and the average market value of them 
is from Es. 8 to Ks. 10 per mille whilst the oil usually fetches Es. 2 per 
maund of 82 lbs. 

In the Sandoway district silk- worm rearing is wholly confined to 
this township and is principally carried on by people who make hill clear- 
ings and grow miscellaneous products such as sugar-cane, cotton, vegetables, 
&c. ; the total area devoted to the cultivation of the mulberry tree as food 
for the worms in 1875 was a trifle under 10 acres, and the number of per- 
sons engaged in this branch of industry in the same year was 94. The silk 
is reeled and put in skeins and for the most part is used in the manufac- 
ture of home-spun fabrics, a small quantity only finding its way to Bassein 
the major part being disposed of within the district. The average value 
of the silk obtained is from Es. 18 to Es. 22 per viss (lbs. 3*65). The 
madder is exported to the Bassein district. 

Weaving is carried on by the female members of every household, the 
fabrics woven being simply to meet home wants. 

The gross revenue in 1874-75 amounted toEs. 26,779, and was derived 
from the following sources : — 


Land reTeniie 






Bs. 

11,483 

Capitation tax 






13,372 

Salt tax . . 






119 

Net tax 






20 

Turtle-banks 






815 

Timber duty 






4 

Excise on liquors and drugs 





220 

Miscellaneous 

. . 





756 


Total 26,779 
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a little streamlet, a tributary of the Bhoo-yo, across which a dam has beeu 
thrown and the water stored for the irrigation of the neighbourmg rice 
fields. 

About three miles up this streamlet earth-oil has been discovered and 
wells sunk, one of which in 1872 was fairly successful, though it was then 
by no means certain whether it would pay to deepen tlie shaft and continue 
the working and it has since been abandoned. 

TOUNG-BHO-HLA.— A small revenue circle in the Tharrawaddy dis- 
trict north of Lek-pa-dan, the greater part of the rice cultivation of which 
is towards the west. Cutch is here made from the Sha (Acacia catechu) trees 
found growing in the circle. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : — • 
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TOUNG-BHO-HLA.— A village in the Prome district in 18° ST 45" 
north and 95° 33' 40" east on the right bank of Way-gyee river between 
the villages of Loung-gyee and Way-gyee. 

TOGNG-BOON.— A revenue circle in the Be La-maing township, 
Amherst district, just south of Kaw-dwot, and extending inland from the 
seacoast; it is now joined to Taing-ka-maw. It has a small population of 
agriculturists, mainly Talaing. 
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TOUNG-BOON. — A village in the circle of the same name, Re La-maing 
township, Amherst district, with a population of 750 souls in 1877-78. 

TOUNG-BYOXJK.— A river ia the Tavoy district formed by the junction 
of numerous torrents which rise in the range of mountains forming the eastern 
water-shed of the Tavoy valley, close to and north of the ^-eat Myeng-mo- 
lek-khat hiU. It faUs into the Tavoy river about 30 miles below Tavoy 
through a mouth about hah a mile wide. A few miles before it disenabogues 
it describes a semi-circle southwards with a radius of about three miles. At 
high-water it is navigable by boats for a considerable distance. 

TOUNG-BYOXJK.— -A revenue circle in the south-eastern township of 
the Tavoy district with a few Kareng inhabitants and but little cultivated. 
The principal products are betel-nuts and sessamum. In 1877-78 the 
population was 1,397, the capitation tax Es. 1,181, the land revenue Es. 683 
and the gross revenue Es. 1,898. 

TOUNG-GNYO. — A river in the Tharrawaddy and Prome districts form- 
ing in parts of its course the boundary between the two, and there called the 
Kyat or the Kan-tha. It has its sources in the western slopes of the Pegu 
Eoma between the Poon-doung and the Toung-gnyo spurs : it first takes a 
southerly and then a south-westerly course and falls into the Myit-ma-kha. 
Id the rains boats can pass up for some distance. The main road from 
Poung-day to Ta-pwon crosses this river near the village of Tha-hpan-goon 
and a wooden bridge of two spans of 60 feet and two of 12 feet was completed 
some years ago at a cost of Es. 7,920 to replace one swept away by the teak 
logs and rubbish from the forests tapped by this stream brought down during 
a heavy flood. The river has now silted up and the water flows round the 
bridge on both sides thus cutting it off from the banks and rendering it 
useless. The country about the sources and the upper course contains some 
of the finest teak tracts in the district. 

TOUNG-GNYO. — A revenue circle in the north-eastern corner of the 
Tharrawaddy district in the Ta-pwon township, on the upper course of the 
Toung-gnyo river. Almost the whole of the circle consists of undulating 
ground and hills which increase in height as they reach the Eoma and 
are covered with tree forest amongst which, especially on the Toun-gnyo 
and its tributaries, is found Teak (Tectoraa graMis). 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 


Year. 


Population. 


Beyenue, ih rupees. 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : — 
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TOIJNG-G-NYO.— A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1877-78 the population -was 1,296, the capitation tax Es- 1,642, 
the land revenue Es. 4,777 and the gross revenue Es. 6,683. 

TOUNG-GNYO. — A village in the Ta-gnyek circle,_ about 13 miles 
south-east of Mergui with 539 inhabitants in 1878, all cultivators. 

TOUNG-GOON ZEE-GOON. — A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon town- 
ship, Tharrawaddy district, the greater portion of which is covered with grass 
and tree forest amongst which Teak {Tectona grandis) and Sha (Acacia 
catechu) are ionnd. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock ; 
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TOUNG-GOOP.— A village on the left bank of the river of the same 
name, about six miles from its mouth, in the Sandoway district, the head- 
quarters of the northern township. It contains a court-house, police-station 
and telegraph office. The main route across the j^akan Pioma from 
Pa-doung debouches at this town. In 1877 the population was 2,219 souls. 

TOUNG-GOOP. — A revenue circle in the northern township of the 
Sandoway district, on the river of the same name. With a large area only 
a small portion is culturable, about half of which, or between 8,000 and 
4,000 acres are cultivated. -The inhabitants are mainly Arakanese._ Eice 
and tobacco are the principal products. The population and capitation tax 
in 1876 and the land revenue in 1874-76 were 4,215, Es. 3,622 and 
Es. 5,216. The name which signifies “bent hfil” is derived from a 
peculiarly curved spur of the Arakan Eoma lying within the limits of the 
circle. In 1877 the population was 4,482, the capitation tax Es. 3,768 
and the land revenue Es. 6,700. 

TOUNG-GOOP. — A river which rises in the Sandoway district in the 
western slopes of the Arakan hills and flowing past the large village of 
the same name falls into the open sea a little to the south of the southern 
end of Eamree. Two large low islands intersect its course and divide its 
mouth into three channels. 

TOUNG-KHYOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east) town- 
ship, Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 2,433, the capitation tax 
Es. 8,095, the land revenue Es. 8,921 and the gross revenue Es. 12,596. 

TOUNG-LAY. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the Teng-gyee 
river. The inhabitants are principally cultivators. There are a few patches 
of regular rice cultivation principaEy near the village of Toung-lay in the 
v?est; the rest of the circle eastward is extremely hilly and covered with dense 
forest. In 1877 the population was 1,332, the capitation tax Es. 614, 
the land revenue Es. 391 and the gross revenue Es. 1,080. 

TOUNG-LAY. — ^A village in the Prome district in 18° 51' 55 " N. and 95° 
45' 20" E. on the bank of the Teng-gyee river and at the foot of a subsidiary 
spur of the Pegu Eoma mountains. 

TOUNG-LOON. — A revenue circle in the Tsam-bay-roon township, now 
united to Kyoung-goon, in the Bassein district on the right bank of the Da-ga, 
between that river and the Hmaw-the, with an area of about 28 square 
miles. It is extensively cultivated with rice except in the south-eastern 
portion where the ground is somewhat high and undulating and is covered 
with tree_ forest. The iuhabitants are mainly agriculturists but a small 
revenue is_ derived from fisheries. Kyoon-pyaw, the head-quarters of the 
township, is the largest town and in 1878 had a population of 2,835 souls. 
Pyeng-khya-tshiep higher up the Da-ga is a large village. There are 
good fair-weather cart roads throughout the circle, and along the high 
ground to the south-east the road is passable at all seasons. 
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The population and revenue during each of the last five years were 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : 
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TOTJNG-LOON-GNYO. — A village in the Prome district which adjoins 
Meng-rwa and forms the eastern outskirts of the town of Shwe-doung. 

TOUNG-LOON-TSOO.— A village in the Anouk-bhek circle, Henzada 
township, Henzada district, on the west bank of the Irrawaddy and about 
half a mile south of Henzada. In 1877-78 it had 8,081 inhabitants. 

TOUNG-MA-GYBE.— A revenue circle on the coast of the Sandoway 
district, in the south-eastern comer of the central or Sandoway township. 
It contains a little rice cultivation and has a population of 1,894 souls. 
In 1877-78 the land revenue was Ks. 1,299 and capitation tax Rs. 1,80 d. 

TOUNG-NGOO. — A township in the Toung-ngoo district on the west 
bank of the Tsit-toung, stretching inland to the Pegu Roma and having 
the Tha-ga-ra township on the north and the Ze-ya-wa-dee township on 
the south. The whole of the west is intersected by the numerous spurs 
thrown off by the Pegu Roma mountains and is drained by many small 
torrents, many of which unite to form the Kha-boung, a stream which 1°™?^ 
the Tsit-toung a little south of the town of Toung-ngoo. _ Between the hills 
and the river are well-cultivated rice plains. About nine miles from the 
river, in the latitude of Toung-ngoo, on the bank of the Kha-boung where it 
leaves the hills, is the old town of Toung-ngoo founded in 1279 A. D., by iha- 
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won-gyee and Tlia-won-ngay on the site of a still more ancient city. The 
level portion of the township is traversed by numerous fair-weather cart 
tracks and a road is being constructed from Toung-ngoo westwards across 
the Eorna mountains to Thayet-myo. Excluding the town the number 
of inhabitants in 1877-78 was 16,982 and the gross revenue Rs. 24,475. 

TOUNG-NGrOO. — The head-quarters of the district of the same name on 
the right bank of the Tsit-toung river, 170 miles from Rangoon by land and 
295 miles by water and about 37 mHes in a direct line from the northern 
frontier. It is regularly laid out and contains a good bazaar, court-houses, 
gaol, hospital and dispensary, a Roman Catholic chapel, an Anglican 
church. Baptist schools, and several police-stations. A redoubt com- 
pleted in 1864 in the form of a square with four salient angles on which are 
mounted eight guns is situated on the south-east of the town proper and 
in the Cantonment are the bairacks of the garrison, ordinarily consisting of 
a wing of an European regiment, a regiment of Native Infantry and a 
battery of Artillery. About a mile and a half north of the town a small 
stream empties itself into the Tsit-toung and about two miles south the 
Ma-boung joins that river.. On the west, inside the old wall, is a HTYifl.n 
sheet of water about one and a half miles in length and half a mile in 
breadth, and surrounding the town is the old fosse 170 feet broad which dur- 
mg the rams, always contains water. The site of the town is slightly higher 
than the level of the surrounding coimtry, which is open and cultivated in 
some places covered with low jungle and dm-ing the rainy season, when ’the 
water is retained in the rice fields, becomes an extensive marsh. Large 
suburbs, chiefly to the east and south, are included within the municipal 
limits. The first town founded on the present site was Dwa-ya-wa-dee now 
toown as Myo-gyee, a suburb of the existing town, which was built towards 
the end of the fifteenth century by a usurper named Meng-gyee-gnvo who 
OTb^quently, m 1510 A. D., founded Toung-ngoo or, as it was then called. 
Inside the walls he built a palace, the ruins of which are stiU 
m epstence, and converted loathsome swamps into four ornamental lakes. 
Burmg the second Burmese war the town surrendered to the British who* 
took possession unthout firing a shot. In 1873 the population, exclusive of 
garrison and camp-followers, numbered 10,195 souls, and in 
18/2 the gross mumcipal revenue was Rs. 7,190. In 1877-78 the uonnla 
ion was 12,414 and the revenue Rs. 59,470. A faMy good road 
from the town northwards towards the frontier, and another southwards to 
Htan-ta-beng village on the bank of the Tsit-toung. 

_ TOUNG-NGOO.— A district in the extreme north of the TenasHerlm 
^vision, 6,354 square miles in extent, bounded on the north by Upper 
Burma from which it is separated by a line of masonry pillars markmc 

Sf Balhousie when he aimexed Pegu after 

the second Anglo-Burmese war ; on the west by a high ranffe of mmintniria 

tao™ M -lhe.greal waler-Aed' •; on thesoulh^by S 

llreim? ®™>‘-‘lwa-T*»^dlh8Ewon 

streams, and on the west by the Pegu Eoma. In 1861 was u 

from Rangoon a tract of mountainous and densely-wooded country called 
Bhaw-nee, Ijnng along tho eastern slopes of the Pegu Sma Sh of tW 
Kwon mer, but some years ago this was joined to Shwe-gyeng. ® 
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Traversing the district are three mountain ranges — the Pegu Eoma on 
the west and the Poung-loung and “ Great water-shed ” 
Mountains. sometimes called the “ Nat-toung Eange ” on 

the east of the Tsit-toung, — all having a general noi-th and south direction 
but the Poung-loung range trending eastward to meet the Nat-toung on the 
south. The Pegu Eoma commence to rise above the surrounding country 
nearly abreast of Ee-me-theng in Upper Burma : the general direction of 
the chain before entering British territory is S. by W. and after that about 
6° E. of S. : it attains its greatest height beyond the southern limits of 
Toung-ngob but in this district some of its more lofty peaks are 1,200 feet 
above the sea, and the average elevation is between this and 800 feet. 
Towards the south the spurs spread out considerably, but further north the 
hills are lower and the forest with which they are covered is deciduous so 
that, notwithstanding the steepness of the slopes, some of the tracks across 
from Toung-ngoo to the valley of the Irrawaddy offer, during the dry season, 
but few obstacles to the passage of animals. The hills between the great 
water-shed and the Tsit-toung have an alititude ranging from 2,000 to 8,500 
feet, further to the east are higher ranges their tops covered with pine 
forests and rising from 4,000 to 6,000 feet with a bold outline and exceed- 
ingly steep flanks, while still further to the eastward are the Nat-toung 
mountains looming in all their massive grandeur, with the magnificent 
Nat-toung, a very triton among minnows, proudly lifting his bare head 
8,000 feet above the sea and towering above a succession of lower hills 
and spurs of every conceivable size and shape which lie between him and 
his big-brethren to the north. On the eastern side of this main chain is 
seen the Salween coursing to the S.E. at a distance of only 12 miles, the 
intervening mountains having much the same character and appearance 
as those to the westward. The innumerable congeries of spurs abutting 
from the main systems, and forming the water-courses in the gorges 
down their flanks, have no general direction but appear to be thrown up 
in masses perfectly bewildering. The difficulty that these subordinate 
hills oppose to a passage through the country may be gathered from the 
fact that though the distance from Toung-ngoo to Nat-toung is not more 
than 25 or 30 miles it is a six days trip, and from Nat-toung to the Salween, 
12 miles off, a four days journey. The general appearance of these hills 
as seen from Toung-ngoo has been thus described by Dr. Mason. “ The 
“ granite^ mountains of Toung-ngoo on the east exhibit an almost perfectly 
“ crystaline structure. They are not rounded like the mountains of 
“ Scotland nor have they the flat summits of the Cape Table mountains. 
“ They do not rise in mural masses like the hills of Missouri, nor in pointed 
“peaks like the mountains of Ceylon. .....Look at a fine specimen of 

“Derbyshire spur, cover it, in imagination, with a thin moss and then 
“ fancy aU the parts uniformly expanded a thousand-fold. The result will 
“be a Toung-ngoo mountain ridge as seen some eight or 10 miles distant 
“ across a deep valley with a turbulent stream in the gorge. The prisms, 
“ with their sharp edges lying uppermost, often appear as perfect as in 
“ cabinet specimens, while the trees and gigantic bamboos on their sides 
“ are no larger in the vision than the lowest moss. 

“ On some of the faces of the crystals, when thrown up to the horizon, 
“maybe seen here and there a Kareng village, the long single house 



^'looking like a little box laid on a shelf; while the roads from one 
to another are frequently on the edges of cubes which lift only triangular 
prisms above the surface, the path scarcely wude enough for two to walk 
abreast, with a smooth descent on each side at an angle of 45 degrees. 
The roads down and over these crystals often defy the skill of an elephant 
"‘to follow them and to reach a point not six miles distant is not uncom- 
monly the work of a whole wearisome day.’' 

The whole of the rest of the district lies between the two main ranges 
of mountains and forms the upper portion of the valley of the Tsit-toung, 
which on the east has an average breadth of not more than " five miles 
while on the west it stretches a distance of some 20 miles till it reaches 
the Eoma range or some of its innumerable spurs. Near the frontier the 
valley to the west of the river. “ has an exceedingly rugged appearance, 
“ and so irregular is the country that cultivation can only be carried on 
“ on the banks of the various small streams and on the cleared patches on 
“ the side of the hills.”^ The country is here wild and difficult but a few 
miles below the frontier “the Pegu hills recede giving place to plains in 
“the vicinity of the river which gradually widen as Toimg-ngoo is 
“ approached, carrying with them a continuous level strip on the opposite 
“ bank of four or five miles in width, beyond which the mountains rise 
“ with great rapidity. To the south of Toung-ngoo the plains increase in 
“breadth by the diverging course of the river. A large tract of wild 
country, about 25 miles in width, is thus left on their west”"^ from which 
rise the numerous spurs of the Eoma range already alluded to. 

The Tsit-toung, the only large river, rises in Burmese territory in the 
Mis south-east of Ava about 25 miles north of Gnyoung- 
rwe in 21"^ 20' N. and 96"^ 55' E. and falls into the sea at 
the head of the Gulf of Martaban after a total course of 350 miles, of 
which about one half are in the Province, but the stream is so tortuous 
that the development of the last 175 miles is little sWt of 300. South 
of the frontier line the banks are high and hilly nearly to Toung-ngoo, 
below which they are uniformly low on the west whilst on the east the 
hills abut on them in several places. Throughout its course it is, in the 
dry season, shallow and full of shoals, but wuth efficient pilots steamers of 
very light draught can ascend as far as Htan-ta-beng whence there is a 
good bridged road to Toung-ngoo. In the rains it rises from 18 to 24 
feet, and is then navigable for steamers of considerable draught but is at 
present unapproachable for such vessels either by its mouth or any other 
channel. Three miles below the town of Toung-ngoo the Bhoom-ma-wa- 
dee Ee-gyaw leaves the parent stream on the east to re-unite with it lower 
down, forming a large island some 20 miles in length. 

The tributaries of the Tsit-toung, which are important only in as much 
as they develop the natural resources which the district possesses and none 
of which ever completely dry up, are, on the west, the Tshwa, the Kha-boung, 
the Hpyoo and the Kwon, and on the east, the Bheng-byai, Kan-nee, Thouk- 
re-gat and Eouk-thwa-wa. Those which descend from the Eoma carry with 
them such quantities of earthy matter as to form along their winding course 
to the Tsit-toung high borders of silt which ure so much raised above the 
general levels of the adj acent parts of the valley as to be free from inundation. 

* Lieut. Williams’ Beport on the geography of Pegu, 
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TM Tshw the Pegu Eoma and after an easterly course of 

60 miles faHs into the Tsit-toung about 24 miles north of the town of 
Toung-ngoo. In the rains boats of from 30 to 35 feet in length can ascend 
as far as Ayo-doung, a village situated amongst the spurs of the Eoma 
some distance inland. All along its course are found sandstone and other 
rocks. A considerable quantity of teak is annually floated down this 
stream to the Tsit-toung and the inhabitants of the hill villages send 
down raw silk, the produce of the silk- worms which they breed. 

The Kha-boung rises in the Pegu Eoma on the northern edge of the 
Thit-pa-loo spur, from the southern slope of which flows the Hpyoo. 
After a course of 68 miles it falls into the Tsit-toung two and a half miles 
south of Toung-ngoo. In the rains boats of 100 baskets burthen can ascend 
as far as the small village of Tsan-re which lies hidden amongst the hills : 
towards the source the banks are steep and the bed rocky. It is an outlet 
for much teak and areca-nuts and for some sessamum seed. Its name is 
derived from the Kha-boung {Strychnos nux vomica) which is plentiful as a 
large tree in the forests on its banks. 

The Hpyoo rises in the Pegu Eoma on the southern slope of the Thit- 
pa-loo spur and falls into the Tsit-toung 28 miles south of Toung-ngoo, 
near the village of Oot-hpyat, after a south-easterly course of 70 miles : in 
the rains good-sized boats can ascend as far as Meng-lan, beyond which 
it is impracticable owing to the rocky nature of its bed; the banks are 
steep and the bed rocky and sandy. A small quantity of teak and a consider- 
able quantity of raw silk find their way down this stream. Its name is 
derived from a colony of Hpyoo, or Pyoo, who settled on its banks, probably 
coming from Prome of which, according to Burmese history, they were the 
inhabitants. 

The Kwon rises in the Pegu Eoma ; it has an easterly course of about 
60 miles and falls into the Tsit-toung 50 miles south of Toung-ngoo. Its 
bed is extremely rocky but a good deal of teak and raw silk are brought 
down as well as Iron-wood {Xylia dolahriformis)^ Theng-gan {Hopea odorata)^ 
used for boats, and Thit-ya {Shorea robusta) used in the construction -of 
carts, oil-mills and rice-mills. 

The Bheng-byai rises in the Poung-loung range and after a south- 
westerly course reaches the Tsit-toung 30 miles north of Toung-ngoo ; it 
is not navigable by boats but it renders accessible a considerable quantity 
of teak. 

The Thouk-re-gat rises in the main chain to the eastward and after 
flowing in a southerly direction for some 35 miles on the east of the 
Poung-loung hills turns west and passing through this range empties 
itself into the Tsit-toung some five miles south of Toung-ngoo. Eeceiving 
as it does the waters of several perennial streams, fed from inexhaustible 
reservoirs in the mountains, it is but little affected by the extreme drought 
of the hot season and its waters are always clear, cool and refreshing. 
It owes its present name to a tradition of its waters having once been 
dmnk by Nara-pa-dee~tsee-thoo, king of Pagan, who is said to have 
visited Toung-ngoo in 1191 A.D. : its ancient nam"^ was Mya-khyoung or 
^' Emerald stream ’* due to the greenish hue of its waters. Large quanti- 
ties of Teak (Tectona grandis) Theng-gan {Hopea odorata) canes, mats, 
bamboos and sessamum seeds are brought down this river. 
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The Eouk-thwa-wa rises in the Potmg-loung range and falls into the 
Tsit-toung about six miles north of the yillage of Moon in the Shwe-gyeng 
district. It is an outlet for a considerable quantity of areca-nuts and for 
a little teak and other minor products. The Kan-nee also rises in the 
Poung-loung range and falls into the Tsit-toung about five miles north of 
Toung-ngoo. A moderate quantity of teak, boats, bamboos and sessamum 
find their way to Toung-ngoo by this stream. 

The soil of the valley of the Tsit-toung is a tenaceous and arenaceous 
Geology alluvium which towards the frontier is bounded by rising 
ground composed of the clayey beds and superincum- 
bent sands of the fossil group on which Mr. Theobald, in the records of 
the Geological Survey of India, Vol. X. part 2, pages 78 et seqtientia, 
remarks : — 

“There are satisfactory grounds for assumingthat the fossil- wood group 
“ originally extended as far south as Eangoon, and that sundry traces of 
“its presence beneath the gravelly surface accumulations may be detected 
“ along the line of the outer skirts of the Pegu Yomah, after leaving Eangoon 
“ long before the principal remnants of the beds stUl existing are met with 
“in Eastern Prome. On the eastern or Martaban side, however, of the 
“ Pegu Yomah, the removal of the fossil- wood sand appears to have been 
“ more complete as I not only failed to find any fragments of fossil- wood 
“ myself, but ascertained by repeated enquiries that none such were known 
“ to occur to villagers who are perfectly familiar with the silicifled wood or 
“ ‘Engynchouk ’ from the use which is made of it, as a substitute for flint, 
“ wherever it occurs. On nearing from the south the banks of the Kaboung 
“ Ghoyoxg (Kha-hoimg-khyoung), 'whiah. falls into the Sittoung (Tsit-toung) 
“a little below Tonghoo (Toxmg-ngoo) near Lai 18° 53', I fijs'st heard of 
“ fossil-wood, which, I was told, oecmTed not rarely northwards of the 
“ Kaboung (Kha-houng) and I first detected small fragments of fossil- wood 
“ within a few miles of the Kaboung (Kha-houng) on its right or southern 
“ bank, where, however, such fragments are scarce and small. Crossing the 
“ Kaboung (Kha-houng) at a spot about two miles north-west of Tha-bhet- 
“ kway (Tha-bhek-kktce) and 15 miles west of the confluence of the Kaboung 
“ (Kha-houng) large masses of fossil- wood are seen scattered over the hill 
“ side, some of which are three or four feet in length, and derived apparently 
“ from a single huge stem biuken in pieces by its own weight as the soft 
“ sand in which it was originally entombed was removed in an irregular 
“manner by atmospheric action. From this place for a distance of 25 
“ miles northwards fossil-wood is not rare at a variety of spots scattered 
“ in the outer hills ; after which, though the same beds seem to prevail to 
^ the frontier, the fossil-wood is absent. As a rule, the uppermost or fossil- 
wood beds are chiefly met with along the outer hills, giving place by degrees 
proceed west to the underlying beds of the Prome group ; but near 
“ the frontier, in the Magoo Choung just above its junction with the Ohoung- 
“ ma.-nay* (Khtjoung-nm-ngay) and higher up the stream still nearer the 
iomah, that is, within three or four miles of it, large pieces of fossil-wood 


The names Magoo and Choyng-ma-nay are not given in the map (Pitzroy’s) bnt the former 
» nf the stream called Haokay (one probably being an affluent 

ma^" Kbyoimg-ma-ngay is iirobably identical with the Kyouk-ma-hseng of the 
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are seen, showing that much of this ground was overspread by the incoher- 
ent fossil-wood beds, though now next to wholly removed by denudation* 

'^ Throughout this area the rocks are not well seen, being masked by 
detritus and overspread with dense tree forest. The dips are rather more 
" irregular than is usually the case with the older groups, and from the 
" nature of these upper sands, it is far from easy to say whether or not any 
" material unconformity exists between them and the often highly inolined 
"beds whereon they rest; from analogy I am, however, inclined to think 
" that there is little unconformity between them, as on the western side 
" of the range these uppermost beds have particij)ated in the movements 
" which have affected those beneath them, and to which the general 
" disintegration of this incoherent group may be largely due. The area 
" in Tonghoo (Toung-ngoo) mainly occupied by these beds may be roughly 
" estimated as not far short of 700 square miles, of which eighty miles is 
" composed of outliers east of the Sittoung flanking the Poung- 

"loung range. 

"I have already mentioned the great similarity which exists between 
a tract of country composed of the lower or more argillaceous beds of this 
" group and an ordinary alluvial plain ; and this similarity may be well 
" seen between the Kaboung {Kha'-houng) and the frontier, and ware our 
" observations to be restricted it would often be impossible to decide to which 
"group the beds composing the surface of the country belonged; but in all 
" such cases we have only to extend our examination and we sooner or later 
" come to the boundary of the alluvium if moving towards the east or, if 
" in the opposite direction, we soon find the seeming alluvium or clayey 
" champaign country give place insensibly to the low outlying hills of the 
" Yomah, composed of the same materials. This maybe seen throughout 
" the whole country lying north and south of the village of Amot-kyee-kon 
" {A-limat-gyee-goon) on the Hswah Choung {Tslnoa Khyom'ig) where it de- 
" bouches from the hills, and we may here traverse miles of perfectly level 
"tree forest seemingly alluvial but which in reality lies within the area of 
" the clayey beds of this group, denuded of its uppermost sands. I am 
" inclined to think that these clayey beds are rather more developed as 
" respects thickness in the Tonghoo district than they are in 

" Prome, and are perhaps a trifle coarser and less homogeneous. One of the 
" best sections I know of these beds is on the main road running from Ton- 
" ghoo to the frontier, between the villages of Nyoung Kyat {Gnyowng-kyat) 
" and Myohla, where the road descends from the high plateau formed by 
" these clays to the alluvial plain of the Sittoung {Tsit^toimg) ohq and three 
" quarter miles south-west of the latter village. The deposit is here seen 
" to consist of a thick bed of sandy clay, devoid of any distinct bedding, and 
" with but a few small pebbles dispersed through it. Locally these pebbles 
" are commoner, as they may sometimes be seen on the surface weathered 
" out of the clay, though their presence is exceptional. It is commoner 
" to find a little grouty laterite strewed over the surface and in places the 
" clay itself is converted at the surface into tolerably compact laterite quite 
" undistinguishable from the laterite pertaining to the newer deposits on 
"the opposite side of the Sittoung further to the south near 

" Shuaygheen This leads me to notice one of the most 

" curious and deceptive instances of change of mineral character in the 
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present group tliat I am acquainted with, though it is of local character 
‘‘ and dependent on the conditions under which the deposit here origi- 
Bated. • ^ ■ 

"" As a matter of fact little or no laterite, certainly nothing like a con- 
/^tinuous deposit, occurs from north of the village of Paday {Porde) to the 
** frontier, a distance of 28 miles. Towards the frontier the alluvial plain of 
the Sittoung (Tsit-toung) is bounded by rising ground, most of it exceedingly 
** flat, arid and uninhabited in consequence, composed of the clayey beds and 
superincumbent sands of the fossil- wood group. The sandy beds, however, 
do not extend south of the Pyeng-tha-le Choung {Pyeng-theeda) which 
‘‘enters the Sittoung (Tsitdoung) miles below the frontier. South of 
“ this these sandy beds have been removed by denudation and the alluvium 
“is thence bounded by the crystalline and gneissose rocks of the Poung- 
“loung range. East of the village of Paday (Pa-de), however, a small 
“ outlier of the group has survived, on the end of which stands the Kannee 
“ Pagoda overlooking the Sittoung {Tsitdowng) and a little further south a 
“ a more considerable outlier which stretches below Tonghoo {Tomg-ngoo) to 
“ close on the banks of the Thouk-yay-gat (Thouk-re-gat) river. These two 
“ outliers are, lithologically considered, typical laterite, distinguishable only 
“ from the great belt of laterite met with south of Kyouk-kyee by being in 
“ places charged with huge boulders which greatly reduce the lateritic 
“ cement wherein they are embedded ; but a close examination of these 
“interesting deposits has convinced me that, geologically speaking, they 
“are portions of the fossil-wood group and the extreme termination of 
“ the group to the south on the eastern side of the Sittoung {Tsitdoung)^ 
“ denudation having entirely swept away the group on that side of the 
“river below the junction of the Thouk-yay-gat in Lat. 

“18^^58^^ The lithological constitution of both these outliers is the same 
“ and to it in part may be due their preservation when the less coherent 
“ portion of the group^ was removed by denudation. The bulk of the 
“ deposit may be described as a sandy clay, differing but little from that 
“ met with to the north of the Sittoung {Tsitdoung) within the area of this 
‘‘ group ; but an additional feature it here presents is the great number 
‘‘ of pebbles contamed in it which, weatheiung out, give the appearance 
“ of the country being composed of gravel beds ; where, however, a section 
“ IS dis23layed it is seen that the gravel is merely a surface accumulation, 
u denudation, which has removed the finer sand and clay 

“and left the surface encumbered with the pebbles originally dissem- 
[[ ^^^ted through the bulk of the rock. This can be well seen along the line 
between Kannee and Kon-meng-eing {Koon-meng-aing) and thence 
same may be said of the road south from Kon-meng-eing 
.. «%) toHlay-myoung and thence to the well-known Pagodas 

at Myar-soh-m-moung, five miles east-south-east of Tonghoo on the north 
bank ofthe Ihouk-yay-gat. North of Hlay-myoung it is not usual to find 
« • ^ larger than would be ordinarily called pebbles, and which 

« S aggregate might be termed gravel ; but between Hlay-myoung and 
^y^^’-^^^Tf^-nioung these stones in many spots give place to the coarsest 
shmgle with pebbles averaging three or foux inches in length, and not 
rarely containing boulders six or eight inches or more long. Where this 
coarser shingle is most abundant the clayey element is proportionately 
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diminislied and the rock passes into what may be called a mortar bed of 
the coarsest shingle cemented into a compact rock by a sandy ferruginous 
clay *or laterite : in fact this laterite, though I have said it belongs to the 
fossil- wood group, is undistinguishable from the laterite of Martaban to 
■‘ the South, of a newer date, and the reason is, doubtless, either that both 
are derived from the waste of the same rocks in the Poung-loung hills 
/' to the eastward, or what may partly be the case, the newer laterite is 
" largely composed of detritus produced by the denudation of the lateritious 
" beds of the present group. 

"The cause of this great difference in lithological character in these 
" beds from that anywhere noticed to the westward seems to me sufficiently 
" obvious, and lies in the fact that the Poung-loung range of hills formed the 
" eastern shore of that Pliocene, and in part probably Post Pliocene, sea, 
"wherein the whole fossil- wood group was deposited ; and that these coarse 
" outliers are the remants of a zone of similar character which fringed its 
" shores wherever they were favourable for its production ; and it is quite 
" within the bounds of the probable that the coarse shingle and boulders I 
" have described as scattered over the hill slopes in western Prome, especially 
" along the Mudday {Ma-de) Choung, may be the debris of a similar local 
" deposit, now too much broken up and denuded to be cognisable as such, 
" but which originally marked the western shores of the Post Pliocene sea 
" and coincided in general terms with the line of the outer hills of the 
" Arakan range, which would give a breadth of open sea in the parallel of 
" Tonghoo of about 100 miles. 

" No fossil-wood, to my knowledge, occurs east of the Sittoung, though 
" I am aware that a contrary statement has been made by natives to Major 
" Lloyd at Tonghoo ; but after examining the ground for the express purpose 
" I am unable to confirm the fact. The fossil-wood where plentiful is com- 
" monly used as a flint, and I have noticed in this district a man when 
" questioned if he knew of any fossil- wood in the neighbomhood put on a 
" blank look of not comprehending what fossil-wood was but when its use 
" was explained to him as used for procuring a light at once say ' yes, there 
" is plenty of that stone* which on examination has proved to be a silicious 
" rock, equally useful no doubt, but totally unlike the article sought. Certain 
" it is, I was never able myself either to find or hear of any foss3-wood being 
•" found east of the Sittoung {Tsit-toung) and none I believe exists there. 

" Very little if any of the peculiar nodular oxide of iron which so charac- 
" terises the uppermost bed of this group in Eastern Prome, occurs in Ton- 
" ghoo, but it would seem to be represented by some irregular tabular masses 
"of manganese ore which occur in some of the beds of sandstone forming 
" the low range of hills dividing the Yaynay {Re-ne), and Being Choung 
" {Tsaing Khyoung), from the Sittoung. This ore occurs in irregular strati- 
" form masses of an inch or two in thickness and in irregular nodules often 
" pb-botryoidal in character and of a black colour, and is composed, accord- 
" ing to an analysis by Mr, Tween, as follows 

Loss on heating .. .. 4 0 

Oxide of manganese .. .. 28 0 

^^on .. .. .. 32 

Clay and sand , . . . . . 64 8 


100 0 
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To the westward this fossil- wood group is bounded by the ‘^ Pegii 
group” in which the bulk of the • Pegu Eoma is comprised, of upper ter- 
tiary age covering probably the whole of the geological epochs knewn as 
Miocene and Pliocene, whilst to the eastward, confining it within much 
narrower limits on the left bank of the Tsit-toung, are the gneissose rocks of 
the Poung-loung range, of the age of which nothing is known. Of the 
so-called granite mountains east of Toung-ngoo, Mr. Theobald, in the work 
already cited, page 140, observes. The connexion of a granite or granitoid 
“ rock with a distinctly schistose group of beds may be seen on the road from 
** Tonghoo to Layto, where the schistose and crystalline/ characters of the 
beds are seen to give place insensibly to the granitoid habit, huge masses 
of the latter type of rock being seen weathering out of the softer bed of 
the former character. I am not sufficiently familiar with the area of this 
‘‘ granitoid rock to pronounce confidently that none of it is true granite, but 
‘‘ 1 am greatly inclined to question if any is.” 

Limestone appears in various places east of the Tsit-toung river, and 
north-east of Toung-ngoo a light grey marble is quarried for lime. 

The Toung-ngoo forests west of the Tsit-toung are situated on the 
Forests. Kwon, Hpjoo, Bhan-loiiiig, Kha-boung, Tshwa, Myo- 

hla and Loung-hla-gn^^a rivers. Some of these are 
confi.ned to the borders of these streams in the lower plains, and some of 
them extend up into the Eoma hills, occupying the narrow ridges and slopes 
of some of the lower heights. 

The lower Kwon forests commence on the Kwon about midway 
between the confluence of that river with the Tsit-toung and the foot of the 
hills. This part of the valley consists of beds of sand resting on laterite, 
and where it is not cultivated the low ground free from forest is covered 
with wild sugar-cane. The forests consist of Dalbergia, Barringto 7 iia, 
Acacia, Bomhax, &;c. The water-mark on the trunks of the trees shews 
that the forests are liable to inundation but on slight elevations composed 
of a sandy soil teak is found; at first the trees are small but on pursuing 
the course of the stream towards the hills very fine timber is seen growing 
on its high sandy borders along with other fine timber as Pe 7 itaptera, Xylia 
and Melicocca, an occasional wood-oil tree, and Blackwellia Sb tall tree 
with light-coloured smooth bark that is never absent from the teak forests. 

At the foot of the hills the Upper Kwon forests commence and are 
found on low ranges of hills composed of a sandy kind of slate clay ; 
occasionally the laterite of the valley rises a short distance on the foot of 
the outer hills but soon disappears on their abrupt declivities to the evident 
improvement of the teak timber. The ordinary soft slaty rock of the hills 
then appears and above this the ridge is crowned with a narrow belt of 
teak together with the other trees with which it is usually associated 
except the wood- oil tree which is confined to the dry alluvial banks of the 
lower streams. 

The only good forests on the Hpyoo are situated near the falls, those 
below the falls having been very much worked. They are situated on low 
hills at the base of the Eoma range lying close to the bank of the stream 
about two miles from the village of Meng-lan and extend from thence for 
the space of three or four miles to the falls : they were here at one time 
extensive but have been much exhausted. Above the falls where the 
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forests have not been there is a large quantity of teak timber- 

The teak here grows on the same kind of slaty rock covered with the same 
rich but light sandy soil as inthe Kwon forests. 

The Bhan-loung takes its rise in some low ground situated between the 
Hpyoo and the Kwon and on its banks is a small forest situated on alluvial 
soil similar to that of the lower Kwon. The forest extends from the banks 
of the Bhan-loung nearly to those of the Hpyoo about three or four miles 
distant and to within six miles of the Tsit-toung. From its close vicinity 
to the Tsit-toung and the convenience with which timber may be carried 
away this forest has been greatly worked. 

There are no teak forests on the banks of the Kha-boung after it 
reaches the plains but about three miles west of Tha-bek-khwe teak trees 
begin to appear on the summits of the low hiUs on the north bank of the 
stream and continue at intervals for four or five miles when occasional 
teak trees are found on both sides. The most numerous trees composing 
the forests are Xylia, Pentaptera and teak, nearly in the order they are 
here given ; after these come Semecarpus^ Nauclea^ JEgloe, and Cedrela toona. 
Spychnos is so plentiful in the forests on this stream as a large tree as to 
give its name to the stream itself, Kha-boung being the Burmese name of 
Strychnos nux vomica. Teak continues to occupy a second or third place in 
the forests for severaT days journey up to the source of the stream and at 
the pass between Toung-ngoo and Prome occasionally appearing on the 
narrow ridges to the exclusion of most other trees, except Xylia and Pentap^ 
tera. The soil is here the same as that of the higher Kwon and Hpyoo 
forests, namely a light grey sandy, but rich soil resting upon and passing 
into slate clay of a sandy structure and friable consistence. 

The forests on the Tshwa commence on the north bank at the village 
of A-hmat-gyee-goon, to the west of which there is a low ridge consisting 
of a river sediment 30 or 40 feet in thickness resting on laterite and 
some 50 feet or so at its highest part above the level of the plains. Along 
* this ridge or high bank, which follows the course of the stream and is 
occasionally intersected by it, some fine teak trees occur in straggling 
clumps. The forests on the north side of the river follow the borders of 
its tributaries which drain the low but undulating plains to the foot 
of the hills about nine miles distant. Thoroughout this tract teak is 
found scattered .about more or less on the higher ground. The belt of 
forest occupied at intervals by teak along the main river is on an average 
half a mile broad, in some places more and in some less. Intervals of two 
or three miles occur without teak, followed by a succession of small forests 
or patches where teak is the prevailing tree for a similar space of two 
or three miles and in this way the forest extends for several days 
journey along the banks of the stream. In one place small round flat hills 
of laterite protrude through the soil on which are stunted scraggy trees of 
Dipterocarpm alatiis, Buchanania, Shorea and Rondeletia tinctoria but no 
teak, although the latter of large size grows on the hght sedimentary soil 
at their foot. On the south bank of the river a similar chain of small 
forests are found to that described on the north bank, extending to the 
banks of the Tsit-toung, a distance of about 12 miles. The trees here 
associated with teak are Xylia dolahriform/is, Pentaptera glabra^ Terniinalia 
chehilaf Careya arborea, Strychnos, Hamiltonia, Nauclea cordifolia, &c. 




The forests east of the Tsit-toung are situated in the small brauching 
and winding yalleys of the Eout-thwa-wa, Thouk-re-gat and other streams 
descending from the Poung-loung mountains and the great water-shed. 

The Talley of the Eouk-thwa-wa at its exit towards the Tsit-toung forms, 
fora few miles, broad plains partially cultivated; these plains are open 
towards the Tsit-toung but enclosed to the east by broad low hills composed 
of laterite, with forests of Dipterocarpus alatm and Melamrrh^ea usita- 
tissima. The teak forests are situated in the valleys beyond these hills, 
where the soil is composed of sediment washed down from the hills, and 
commencing at a distance of eight or ten miles from the Tsit-toung extend 
eastward along the course of the narrow valleys to a distance of 16 miles 
from the Tsit-toung, branching off in various directions ; they stretch 
towards the north for about eight miles from the Eouk-thwa-wa. The teak 
is widely dispersed throughout these valleys, growing along with Melicoccay 
Carey a and other trees with which it is usually associated ; some of the 
finest Pyeng-ma {Lagerstroemia regin<je) in the province is found in these 
forests. 

The Thouk-re-gat forests are situated in the valley of the Thouk-re-gat, 
a stream of considerable size rising within the Poung-loung mountains. 
The teak forests are confined to the valleys lying between the small hills 
at the foot of the mountains ; they commence about six miles south-east 
of Toung-ngoo and extend from thence along the valleys on both sides of the 
hills for about six miles. Throughout these valleys teak is found growing 
in a light dry sandy but rich soil washed down from the neighbouring hills. 
The higher hills are composed of soft granite, the lower of laterite. The 
trees found with teak in these forests are Shorea robusta, Melicocca triguga, 
Wahwra piscidia, Pentaptera and Xylia. These are all very plentiful and 
afford excellant timber. 

The Kan-nee forests lie in a valley separated from that of the Thouk-re- 
gat by broad rounded arid hills of laterite with forests oiBipterocarpus alatus, 
Mehanorrhoea and Diospyi'os melanoxylon. Descending into the Kan-nee « 
valley teak of large growth is found along with Shorea, Xylia, Melicocca 

Pentaptera ot great size, the three last extending to the banks of 'the 
Tsit-toung, while the teak and Shorea extend up the course of the valley 
still attended by the other trees already mentioned. as well as Macroclina 
hookerii, Cedrela toona, Odina wodier and Bassia sp. The Kan-nee forests 
commence at about the distance of five or six miles from the Tsit-toung, not 
far from the village of Kan-nee, and extend to the eastward along the course 
of the valleys of the river and its branches ; the soil is rich alluvium rest- 
ing on laterite. 

The Kareng forests are situated in a valley of the same name about eight 
miles north of Kan-nee. The two valleys are separated by similar low hills 
of laterite to those already described, having in addition to the trees already 
noticed several species of Gardenia, The teak forests extend eastward 
along the valley and are confined to the alluvial soil. The other trees 
found with teak are Shorea, Pentaptera, Melicocca and Xylia, the three last 
of gigantic growth, extending to the banks of the Tsit-toung. 

The Thit-nan-tha forests extend along the course of the valleys of that 
river and its tributaries for 10 or 12 miles from the Tsit-toung. The 
south side of the valley is formed by a low ridge of granite extending from 
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the mountains on the east at the head of the valley to within a few miles 
of the Tsit-toung; while the northern side is formed of broad undulating 
hills of laterite which, likewise, ramify through the middle of the valley. 
The laterite is covered with Dipterocarpus alatus, Melanorrlioea, Diospyros, 
Bondeletia b,tiA Gardenia, together with Acacia catechu. The granite hills 
do not present much difference from the vegetation of the valley. On them 
are CaUicarpa arborea, Strychnos, and Menispermum. In the valleys and 
alluvial flats between the hills and along the course of the streams teak 
is found together with two species of Pentaptera, Melicocca, Walsura and 
Shorea as before. These forests formerly extended right down the delta of 
the vaUey but have been cleared away to make room for rice cultivation for 
a distance of some miles from the Tsit-toung. North of this are two small 
forests on the Kwe-thay and the Bheng-byai rivers. 

For house purposes the trees most commonly used are Eng {Dipferocar- 
pus tuberculatus) VjeTag-ma [Largerstrcemia regince) Pyeng-ga-do (Xylia-dola- 
briformis) and Hlee-tsa (L. tomentosa) and for boat-building, Theng-gan 
{Hopeaodo7-ata) Komig-h.moo {Parashorea Stellata.) Toung-bien (Artocarpus 
echinatus) and Ka-gnyeng (Dipterocarpus alata). Cart-wheels are generally 
made of Theng-gan and Padouk (Pterocarpus indicus). 

It is more than doubtful if Toung-ngoo ever was for any length of 

g. time an independent kingdom. According to the palm- 

leaf histories A-thaw-ka (Asoka) in 321 B.O., sent for 
the chiefs of Toung-ngoo and giving them various relics of Gaudama 
directed them to transport them to Toung-ngoo and to erect pagodas over 
them. _ Accordingly, four small pagodas were built, each seven and a half 
feet high, two eight miles to the east and two 20 miles to the west of 
the present town, and a report made to A-thaw-ka who signified his 
approval. Prom this time till the close of the twelfth century of the 
Christian era the history of Toung-ngoo is blank : the story of A-thaw-ka, 
the pagodas and relics evidently have bee’n invented by some historian, 
more pious than truthful, who desired to connect his country with the 
earliest spread of Booddhism to Indo-China. 

In 1191 Na-ra-pa-dee-tsee-thoo, king of Pagan, whose name appears in 
Tavoyan, Talaing, Burman and ToungTngoo histories and who is everywhere 
described as a religious monarch who did much firmly to establish 
Booddhism in Burma and the adjacent countries, came down the Irrawaddy 
and sailing out to sea entered the Tsit-toung and ascended as far as Toung- 
ngoo in search, it is said, of the pagodas built some i,500 years before by 
order of A-thaw-ka. The pagodas were found, but overgrown with trees 
and brushwood, and were cleaned and repaired and raised to 45 feet in 
height. Na-ra-pa-dee-tsee-thoo appointed as governor his favourite minis- 
ter, or according to some his son, Nanda-thoo-ree-ya, to whom he had given 
his daughter to wife, and proceeded to Tavoy. At this period therefore 
Toung-ngoo was subject to Pagan. 

Nanda-thoo-ree-ya soon died and was succeeded in the government 
by his son, Meng-hla-tsaw, who in his turn was succeeded by his son 
Tha-won-lek-ya who removed the seat of government to a spot on the 
banks of the Tshwa, a tributary of the Tsit-toung, about 20 miles north of 
the present Toung-ngoo, and founded a large town which he calted Kya- 
khat-wa-da-ran. The country increased in prosperity until 1256 A.D., 
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when Wa-rie-yoo, the king of Martaban, marched northwards and _mvaded 
Tonng-ngoo, and having taken Tha-won-iek-ya prisoner sent him to Byoo, 
a Yiufge about 14 miles south of Shwe-gyeng * Here *1° ^7^°™ 

to him, Tha-won-gyee and Tha-won-ngay. 
them to go to Ze-ya-wa-ta-na and to build a 

would find near the banks of a large affluent of the pit-toimg. In 1278, 
after their father’s death, they ascended the Tsit-toung but, mistaking 
their father’s instructions, they went up the Eha-boung instead of 
Tshwa and finding some ruins near its source they built a towm on the 
spur of a hill, which they eafied “ Toung-ngoo ” from toung, a hill, and 
nqoo a projecting spur. This was in 1279 and is most probably the event to 
^Hch Sangermano alludes when he says that Toung-ngoo was founded hy a 
prince of lagan in 1252 A.D., Tha-won-gyee and Iha-won-ngay being 
a noble of the Pagan court. At about the same time that these two 
princes founded Toung-ngoo a man called Kareng-ba, by some supposed 
to have been a Kareng by others a Burman so nick-named from his having 
adopted a Eareng lad, established a settlement on the eastern bank oi the 
Tsit-toung which was called Kareng-myo or Kareng city. The brothers 
having heard of this and finding that the site which they had selected was 
too small entered into communication with Kareng-ba, and the three 
agreed to found a new town which they did in 1299 A.D., and called it 

Dha-gnya-wa-dee. i 

Tha-won-gyee was declared king, Tha-won-ngay heir-apparent and 

Kareng-ba prime minister. , , a - n 

The kingdom had commenced to fall to pieces in iAdO A.l/., 

and the reigning sovereign had been unable to come to Tha-won-lek-ya s 
aid when he was attacked by Wa-rie-yoo, and for many years the whole 
country was in confusion, prince warring with prmce, and usurper after 
usurper being murdered by some false ally or by some other pretender and 
numerous petty rulers declaring themselves independent. Toung-ngoo thus 
remained without interference from the north or from the south and Tha- 
won-gyee was enabled to consolidate his kingdom. 

Tha-won-gyee was murdered in 1317 A.D., after a reign of 18 years, 
by his brother, Tha-won-ngay, at a place on the bank of the Tsit-toung to 
this day called Noung-byeng-tshiep. _ Tha-won-ngay, who ascended the 
throne after murdering his brother, died of fever in 1324 after a reign of 
seven years, leaving a widow and an infant son. The widow fearing 
Kareng-ba plotted against him unsuccessfully and was, with her son, put 
to death, when Kareng-ba declared himself king and appointed one 
Theng-pan-ka as his prime minister. Kareng-ba died in 1342 A.I)., after 
a reign of 18 years and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Lek-ya-ze-ya- 
theng-gyaw, whose younger brother Htouk-lek-ya wrested the government 
from him in 1344 A.D., and was in his turn deposed two years later by 
Theng-pan-ka who usurped the throne. Notwithstanding the internal 
disturbances which accompanied these successful murders the Toung-ngoo 
kingdom had greatly increased in power, many Burmans having fled thither 
at the successive usurpations which at about the same time took place 

* Dr. Mason, in Ms work in Burma- (2nd Edit. p. 64) states that it was the first governor’s son 
who founded. Kya-khat-wa-da-ran and who was taken prisoner by Wa-rie-yoo. The palm-leaf 
histories horn which the account in the text was taken have it grandson. 
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in wliat is Eow Upper Burma, and it had been still further strengthened 
by the advent of numerous Booddhist monks who had escaped from the 
massacres ordered by the infidel prince Tho-han-bwa in Ava, and Theng- 
pan-ka sent embassies to the rulers of Pegu, Burma^ and Siam. This 
is evidently the Thien-pa-ka of Dr. Mason, but by that author he is 
called the third king and is said to have acquired five Shan provinces 
whereas according to three palm-leaf histories obtained from some learned 
monks in Toung-ngoo he is represented as the sixth monarch and as 
having had a peaceful reign of 17 years. He died in 1863 A.D., and was 
succeeded by his son Pyaw-khyee-gyee, who at the time of his father’s 
death was staying with the king of Pegu. Pyaw-khyee-gyee entered 
into an alliance with the Talaing king who was at enmity with the rulers 
of Ava and Prome, the latter of whom like so many other petty princes had 
declared himself independent, and having thus incurred their displeasure he 
was invited to Prome and was there treacherously murdered. His son Pyaw- 
khyee-ngay and his nephew Tsaw-ka-det who had accompanied him escaped 
and for three months were engaged in wresting the throne of Toung-ngoo 
from the regent, who on hearing of the king’s death had seized it. Pyaw- 
khyee-ngay was proclaimed king in 1370 A.D., and in 1374 was succeeded 
by Tsaw-ka-det who, hated by his people, was murdered in 1378 by a 
Hpoon-gyee who seized the sceptre. 

Whilst on his way to pay a visit to the king of Ava his Shan subjects 
rebelled and seized Toung-ngoo ; he returned at once and succeeded in 
recapturing the royal city when he put all the Shan to death. He was 
succeeded in 1392 A.D. by his son Tsaw-oo, who after reigning for a year 
was, on account of his youth the chronicles say but without accounting for 
the power of interference exercised, deposed by the king of Ava, and one 
Ta-ra-pya appointed in his stead. Ta-ra-pya was succeeded in 1403 by 
Goung-gyee whose first act after ascending the throne was to order a general 
massacre of the Shan. For some time he governed well but becoming 
childish his people dethroned him in 1406 A.D., and put Theng-kha-ra 
on the throne. This king died of disease after a reign of four years and 
was succeeded by his son and namesake Theng-kha-ra IL who was murder- 
ed by the Shan in 1411 A. D., the second year of his reign. Tsaw-lwot- 
peng-ka-ra prince of Pa-doung was the next king, but whether he was 
elected by the people or owed his elevation to usurpation or to appointment 
from Avals uncertain, but Pa-doung being a town on the Irrawaddy below 
Prome his title would lead to the idea that it was by appointment. Having 
paid a visit to the king of Ava he felt so annoyed at the want of respect 
shewn to him at the court of that monarch that on his return he declared 
war and conquered several of the states tributary to Ava. Some years 
later he made an alliance with the king of Pegu, the great Ea-za-dhie-rit, 
to whom he gave his daughter in marriage, and in 1417 1 the two 
sovereigns attacked Prome. The army of the king of Toung-ngoo consist- 
ing of 20,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 200 elephants, tinder the 
command of Thamaing Pa-yoon crossed the Eoma, whilst that of the king 


* In the Burman histories the King of Burma is said to have exacted presents from Theng- 
pa-ka, probably with as much truth as is contained the Burmese account of the close of tbe first 
Anglo-Burmese war. 

t Mason says in 1428, or one year after the date given in this account as that of his death. 
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of Pern, composed of 5,000 meix in 700 boats, commanded by Ba-gnya 
Pa-tbien, ascended the Irrawaddy. Proxne was taken and with it much 
booty including the Royal white elephant. Tsaw-lwot-peng-ka-ra died 
in 1427 A. D. after a reign of 15 years from feyer contracted whilst out 

hunting. ■ / „„ . ,, 

Prom this time until the reign of Ele>ya4hoora IL, in the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, the interference in the aflrairs of the kmgacra 
both by the king of Ava and by the king of Pegu was continual, and the 
kings of Toung-ngoo were little else than governors appointed sometimes 
by one power sometimes by the other. The Pa-doiing-meng was succeeded 
by his son Oozana but next year the king of Pegu came up the river and 
having encamped at the mouth of the Kha-boung creek sent for Oozana 
and put him in confinement and placed upon the throne Tsaw-oo, who 
had been dethroned in 1393 A.D. by the king of Ava. On returning to 
his capital the king of Pegu made Oozana ruler over some of his own 
districts. Some years afterwards the king of Ava^ sent an expedition 
against Toung-ngoo and king Tsaw-oo was killed in action.^ In 1437 
Tshara-hpyoo was appointed king by the sovereign of Ava : he died in 1443 
A. D. and was succeeded by his son Groung-ngay, who was treacherously 
murdered by his brother-in-law, Nay-kyaw-deng in 1451 A. D. Nay-kyaw- 
deng was celebrated for his dissolute habits and was finally killed by one of 
his followers, whose sister he had dishonoured in his presence. ^ In 1458 
A. D. Ze-ya-thoo-ra L, governor of Toung-dweng, was appointed king by the 
king of Ava without prejudice to his former appointment as governor of a 
province. Seven years afterwards however he removed him and sent the 
Mye-dai prince, Ze-ya-theng-gyan, as king. When the king of Burma died 
Ze-ya-theng-gyan threw off all allegiance to the court of Ava upon which 
an expedition was sent against him. He sought and obtained assist- 
ance from the king of Pegu but in a pitched battle which took place 
in 1470 A. D. near the mouth of the Kha-boung the allied forces were 
worsted and the Toung-ngoo king taken prisoner. He was taken to Ava 
and subsequently pardoned and entrusted with the government of two dis- 
tricts in the Ava dominions. In succession to Ze-ya-theng-gyan Tsee-thoo- 
kyaw-deng was proclaimed king. He was succeeded by his son Tsee-thoo- 
ngay in 1481 A. D., who, four years later was killed by Meng-gyee-gnyo 
who usurped the government and was recognized by the kings of Pegu 
and Siam. He and his successor, Ta-beng-shwe-htee, raised the kingdom 
of Toung-ngoo to the highest point it ever reached. 

Shortly after ascending the throne he was involved in war with Pegu 
and^ after signally defeating the Peguan army which had entered his 
territories he invaded the enemy’s country and gained another brilliant 
victory : for this service in humiliating his hereditary foe, the king of Ava 
gave Meng-gyee-gnyo the title of Ze-ya-thoo-ra, by which he is known in 
history, and sent him all the insignia of royalty. He transferred his 
capital to the site of the present city of Toung-ngoo where he built a city, 
employing it is said 107,424 persons in the work, which he called Ke-too- 
ma-tee or possessed of the royal standard”. The city was finished 
m 1510 A. D. and he then assumed the title of Maha-thee-ree-ze-ya-thoora, 
shortly after which Nara-pa-dee, king of Ava, assisted by a Shan Tsaw-bwa, 
sent an expedition against him which was completely routed, and the 
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mdependence of the Toung-ngoo kingdom was secured by the defeat of 
Nara-pa-dee and the capture of Ava by Shan in 1526 A. D, Ze-j^a-thoo-ra 
died in 1530 A. D. when 72 years old, after a reign of 45 years and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Meng-ta-ra-shwe-htee or Ta-beng"Shwe-htee the greatest of 
all the Toung-ngoo sovereigns. He invaded, Pegu four times, the first three 
expeditions which he headed failing. The fourth and successful attempt 
took place in 1538. He overran the whole kingdom and was proclaimed 
king of Pegu, and appointed a Shan named Meng-ya»theng-ga-thoo ■ as 
governor of Toung-ngoo. Meng-ya-then^^ in 1548 and was 

succeeded by Thee-ha-thoo a younger son of Ta-beng-shwe-htee. Ta-beng- 
shwe-htee was murdered in 1550 and rebellion at once broke out. His 
eldest son Bhoo-reng-noung retired on Toung-ngoo and being refused 
admission by Thee-ha-thoo invested the place and eventually captured it, 
and having succeeded in overcoming his enemies was proclaimed king of 
Pegu under the title of Tsheng-hpyGO-mya-sheng, Meng-rai-kyaw-teng 
was appointed governor of Toung-ngoo and on the death of liis uncle, 
Tsheng-hpyoo-mya-sheng, in 1581 the kings of Arakan and of Burma 
intrigued with him, but he disclosed their plans. In 1599 he attacked the 
king of Pegu who surrendered and was with the heir-apparent taken to 
Toung-ngoo. Boves, a Jesuit, writing in 1600 thus speaks of the war — 
It is a lamentable thing to see the banks of the rivers set with infinite 
fruit-bearing trees now overwhelmed with the ruins of gilded temples 
‘‘ and noble edifices; the ways and fields full of skulls and bones of 
“ wretched Peguans, killed or famished and cast into the rivers in such 
“ numbers that the multitude of carcases proliibiteth the way and passage 
“ of any ships : to omit the burnings and massacres committed by this, 
“ the cruelest tyrant that ever breathed.'’^ 

The king of Pegu and the heir-apparent were, as has been said, carried 
off to Toung-ngoo : shortly afterwards the kiug of Siam with a view of restor- 
ing the king to his throne besieged Toung-ngoo but was obliged to withdraw, 
when the king of Pegu was put to death, to prevent any fresh-invasion, on 
the principle that there can be no dispute when the cause is removed. 

This prince who had assumed the name of Maha-thee-ha-thoo-ra- 
dhamma-raza built the golden palace in Toung-ngoo, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen, repaired and beautified the lakes excavated by 
Ze-ya-thoo-ra 11. and erected the Shwe Tshan-daw pagoda. He died in 
1606 A. D. and was succeeded by his son, Nat-sheng-noung-thee-ree-maha- 
dhamma-raza, the last king of Toung-ngoo. Pegu had been utterly despoil- 
ed and as the power of that kingdom sank that of their hereditary rivals 
and fierce foes, the Burmese, rose. Pegu was in great disorder. Philip 
de Brito y Nicote had seized the country in the name of the king of 
Portugal and entered into an alliance with Maha-thee-ha-thoo-ra-dhamma- 
razabut he quarrelled with Nat-sheng-noung-theeree-maha-dhamma-raza, 
and captured Toung-ngoo. Pegu was eventually conquered by the king of 
Burma in 1612 and Toung-ngoo never regained its indej)endence. 

Out of a total area of 6,354 square miles only 59 are actually under 
Agiioiiiture. Cultivation. The major portion of the district is hilly 
and the population is sparse, and a good deal of such 
agriculture as there is is carried on in toungya. Of rice some 30 kinds are 
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grown in the lowlands, some yielding a soft and sweet grain for home 
consumption, others a harder grain more fitted for export. The Kareng 
of the hills have distinctive names for more than 40 kinds of all shades 
from pearly white to jet black. _ • j 

In the plains the seed is either sown broadcast in the mundated 
fields, or is sown in nurseries and transplanted in June and is not reaped 
till December. In the hills the grain is planted in cleared spots in April 
whilst the ground is still dry and the harvest is gathered in some portions 
of the district as early as August, in others a month or two later. Tobacco 
thrives well and cotton flourishes. Wheat has been tried with success 
and the culture of English potatoes has succeeded almost beyond the 
expectations formed. Sessamum is grown in the hill clearings and sugar- 
cane in the plains. Mulberry is cultivated both by Kareng and Yabaing 
but principally east of the Tsit-toung. 

The area under the principal crops during each of the last 10 years 
is given, in acres, in the following table : — 


Year. 

Eiee. 

Oil-seeds, 

Sugar cane. 

Cotton. 

Mixed fruit trees. 

Vegetables. 

Tobacco. 

1868-69 


. . 

29,412 

67 

36 

217 

1,074 

1,709 

43 

1869-70 


.. 

33,987 

200 

102 

211 

1,186 

1,415 

49 

1870-71 



28,933 

528 

70 

174 

866 

3,368 

73 

1871-72 



29^711 

217 


162 

1,120 

1,083 

89 

1872-73 



30,450 

135 

92 

227 

1,049 

1,167 

61 

1873-74 



30,986 

221 

115 

66 

1,868 

371 

86 

1874-75 



31,015 

180 

208 

22 

902 

1,168 

30 

1875-76 



31,294 

69 

227 

20 

1,195 

771 

24 

1876-77 



32,188 

70 

143 

41 

1,222 

909 

44 

1877-78 



32,537 

220 

199 

24 

834 

1,080 

7 


As might be expected from the physical configuration of the country 
the area under rice increases very slowly. Before the annexation, as 
shewn by the small revenue derived from it, it was very small. The 
fluctuations in the other crops are very great, the most stationary being 
tobacco. These are usually grown on sandbanks and in the beds of rivers 
left dry after the rains are over and in places where elephant grass springs 
up and is annually cleared, as along the borders of the rivers, being allowed 
to grow again when the crop sown is reaped. Inundations are particularly 
favourable to it as increasing the richness of the soil by depositing alluvium 
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and by destroying the rice plants on lowland thus driving the owners to 
this kind of cultivation as a makesHift. 

The agricultural stock, according to the returns in the Administration 
reports was 


Yeab. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows bulls and bul- 
locks. 

Sheep and goats. 

m 

tSD 

S 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats, 

1868-69 



7,833 

4,763 

671 

3,315 

2,998 

5,884 

396 

1869-70 



8,V43 

4,936 

610 

3,110 

3,007 

6,131 

438 

1870-71 



8,305 

5,383 

■ 600 

3,200 

3,114 

6,250 

397 

1871-72 



8,621 

6,182 

580 

2,253 

3,479 

6,068 

495 

1872-73 



8,942 

5,555 

610 

2,285 

3,546 

6,099 

480 

1873-74 



9,875 

6,318 

625 

2,396 

3,521 

6,058 

415 

1874-75 



9,690 

6,384 

630 

2,350 

3,107 

6,176 

303 

1875-76 



9,962 

6,153 

520 

1,136 

3,141 

6,266 

254 

1876-77 


e . 

10,110 

5,768 

495 

1,120 

3,179 

6,255 

281 

1877-78 


. . 

11,434 

6,477 

316 

1,283 

3,388 

6,270 

301 


Of late the number of plough cattle has increased with greater strides 
than formerly and this without an equivalent increase in plough land, 
whereas the number of animals more used for draught and the number 
of carts and of ploughs especially, has not been so largely added to, and 
this is perhaps mainly due to an increase in the area of the holdings. 

_ Here as everywhere else in the province prices have risen considerably 
during the last 30 or 40 years, whilst the wealth of the people and the 
security ofdife and property have increased. The rise was rapid just 
before and immediately after the annexation but has been slow smce and 
by no means uniform. The value of rice has risen by about 25 per cent, 
whilst the price of cattle has fallen, buffaloes having on an average cost 
Es. 60 each in 1868 and Es. 50 each in 1878 and plough bullocks Es. 50 
and Es. 45 in those years respectively. The price of fish, the principal 
article of food after rice, was Es. 0-8-0 a seer of 401bs. in 1878 as in- 1868. 

The amount transmitted from this district to the prince or Court 

Eevenue. official to whom it had been granted as the source of his 
revenues was, just before the annexation of Pegu : — 

Ks. 

1 — House (family) tax paid by Biirmans and Kareng 26,220 

2 — Tax on rice land levied according to the number of yokes 

of oxen required to plough it .. 810 

3 — Tax on fisheries .. .. . , , . 1,220 

4 — Tax on Betel-nut trees and other palm tree plantations . . 1,680 

5 — Brokers licenses and amounts obtained from miscellaneous 

sources .. .. .. .. 130 

Total 30,060 

The local officials received all fines and fees in judicial proceedings 
besides what they could exact from the people. On the occupation of the 
country by the British customs duties were imposed, the brokers tax was 
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swept away, the other taxes were altered and all judieial receipts were 
credited direct to the state, and in 1855-56 the revenues, including that 
derived from customs, amounted to Es. 94,050 or about Es. 2-11-0 per 
head of population. In 1868 the customs duties were abolished in accordance 
with the terms of a commercial treaty concluded with H. M. the King of 
Burma and at first this considerably affected the revenue but in 1873 the 
gross receipts under ail heads amounted to Es. 188,360 or slightly more than 
double the sum realized 18 years earlier and in 1877-78 to Es. 256,465. 
The following table shews the increase under each main head 



1856-66. 

1873-74 

1877-78. 




Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. ' 

Land 

.. 

* ^ 

26,310 

33,525 

34,732 

Capitation 

•• 


25,870 

47,291 

62,498 

Fisheries 

•• 

.. 

4,690 

10,859 

13,253 

Customs 



13,940 

' ■ 

— 

Excise 



150 

53,337 

61,574 

All other items 

•• 

•• 

23,690 

43,345 

‘94,408 


Total 

•• 

94,050 

188,357 

256,465 


The amounts under each main head during each of the last 10 years 
have been, in rupees : — 


■ Yeae. ■■ 

Land. 

■ 

Capitation. 

t 

o 

OQ 

s 

Excise. 

All other items. 

Total. 

Local Funds. 

Grand Total. 

1868-69 

32,337 

42,452 

7»361 

34,861 

40,233 

157,244 

32,525 

189,769 

1869-70 

32,671 

44,017 

7,741 

30,101 

37,506 

152,036 

26,881 

178,917 

1870-71 

31,949 

43,901 

7,546 

34,646 

46,852 

164,794 

30,616 

195,410 

1871-72 

32,263 

45,108 

7,451 

41,483 

34,871 

181,176 

32,725 

213,901 

1872-73 

32,835 

46,918 

10,733 

41,824 

43,672 

185,982 

36,830 

222,812 

1873-74 

33,525 

47,291 

10,859 

63,337 

43,345 

188,357 

37,995 

226,352 

1874-76 

33,191 

49,125 

10,372 

65,815 

46,755 

195,158 

64,961 

200,119 

■ 1875-76 

32,864 

47,444 

10,395 

63,591 

44,464 

198,768 

62,488 

261^46 

1876-77 

34,292 

48,030 

10,838 

59,729 

64,945 

217,834 

66,337 

284;i71 

1877-78 

34,732 

52,498 

13,263 

61,674 

94,408 

256,465 

68,004 

314,469 


land revenue has remained nearly stationary and this is due to 
the Bmall increase in the cultivated area. The receipts from the capitation 

flVr'r'' K''* " 
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tax liave riseii with the increase in the j)optilation, and the larger amount 
received on account of the fisheries is to some extent due to a change in 
the system of leasing them, from issuing licenses at fees fixed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to selling the licenses by auction. The excise 
reyenue has almost doubled, and this is the result of a larger consumption 
of opium and spirituous and fermented liquors and to the increase in the 
number of shops for the vend of these articles. In 1868-69 there was 
one opium shop in which 300 seers of opium were sold and one for the 
sale of spirits. In 1877-78 there was one shop for the sale of opium in 
which 390 seers were sold (^58 seers having been sold in 1875-76 and the 
sudden decrease being attributed to smuggling) and seven shops for the 
vend wholesale of spirits of kinds and six for the retail sale of wine and 
beer. The very large increase in the Local Fund receipts which com- 
menced in 1874-75 and has generally eontinued is the result of the 
establishment of a Municipality in Toung-ngoo, which in that year raised 
a revenue of Es. 35,470, the revenue of the town in 1873-74 having been 
Es. 15,661. 

In 1855-56, a year or two after the annexation of Pegu, this district, 
Population. which had then much the same limits as now, had a 
population of 34,957 souls of w^hom 17,255 were males 
and 17,702 females. In 1873 the number had risen to 82,318 of whom 
42,178 were males and 40,140 females. At the census taken in 1872 it 
was found that the numbers of the Indo-Chinese races were : — 


The Yabaing and Shan are more numerous here than in any other part 
of the province and they alone require a separate notice. The Yabaing 
are nominally Booddhists and have priests and monasteries, of their own 
but their Booddhism holds but lightly to them and in sickness and trouble 
they propitiate the Nat or tutelary spirits of the hills, the streams and the 
forests. They are found almost entirely on the slopes of the Pegu Eoma 
and their principal employment is the cultivation of the mulberry tree 
and the rearing of silk- worms. As far as is known they speak Burmese 
with here and there a few peculiarities in their pronunciation of the language 
and they themselves declare that they belong to the same family whilst 
their dress and general appearance bears out their assertion. As regards 
civilization they hold perhaps an intermediate place between the Burmans 
and the Kareng and are as ignorant as the latter of all useful and 
mechanical arts and attend to agriculture simioly to obtain sufficient 
food for home consumption. Nothing of their history and traditions is 
known. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago the Shan numbered only about 250 souls. 
They all or nearly all speak Burmese and their children learn to read 
Burmese only ; their numbers are continually being increased by immi- 
gration. A number of this race under the Gnyoung-ywe Tsaw-bwa have 
settled in a suburb of Toung-ngoo. 

According to the returns published in the annual Administration 
Eeports, which are derived from tfie reports and returns of the Tlioogyee 

104 


Burmans 

Kareng 

Shan 

Toung-thoo 


51,213 

15,857 

7,986 

300 


Talaing 

Arakanese 

Yabaing 

Khyeng 


449 

2,252 

3,243 

92 



‘ *1q 1869-70 Bhaw-nee mih an area' of 1,696 square miles and 


a very sparse population was 
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of circles and may be accepted as fairly accurate, tlie population during 
each of the last 10 years has been : — 


' Ye'Ae, 

Men. 

Women. 

Children under 12. 

Total. 

Number per spuare 
mile. 

, OQ 

rS 

. 1 

Females. 

1868-69 

21,586 

i ■ . 

21,422 

17,586 

16,866 

76,950 

9'S5 

1869-70 

22,187 

21,965 

17,980 

17,125 

79,257 

10-00* 

1870-71 

22,287 

21,397 

17,981 

16,741 

78,406 

12-18 

1871-72 

21,953 

. 21,466 

18,001 

17,010 

78,430 

12-34 

1872-73 

22,345 

21,739 

19,011 

17,919 

81,014 

12-70 

1873-74 

22,649 

21,959 

19,529 

18,181 

82,318 

12-95 

1874-75 

22,928 

23,119 

19,512 

18,764 

84,323 

13-27 

1875-76 

22,815 

21,782 

20,079 

19,233 

83,909 

13-20 

1876-77 

23,117 

22,438 

19,798 

19,050 

84,403 

13-27 

1877-78 

24,543 

23,405 

21,127 

20,153 

89,228 

14-04 


The principal manufactures are raw silk, saltpetre and gunpowder, 
MflTinfflrtiires Yabaiiig and Eareng cultivate the mulberry exten- 

sively and supply the market with raw silk. The 
saltpetre manufacture is carried on by the Eareng in the north-eastern por- 
tion of the district. From various caverns in the hills they dig out earth 
highly charged with nitrate of lime, due to the decomposition of bats dung 
(the Eareng name for saltpetre is bla-ay bat dung”), and to this is added a 
strong lye made from straw-ashes ; the resulting liquor is strained and 
boiled down till the saltpetre crystallises. The bats dung furnishes the 
nitrate of lime and the lye the carbonate of potasb, which give an insoluble 
carbonate of lime and the soluble nitrate of potash. The manufacture is 
carried on once a year only, and each operation seems to exhaust the 
supply formed in the 80 eaves in the Ha-shwie and Pa-doung country 
where the salt is made ; the annual yield may be roughly estimated at 
lbs. 5,500. The salt is used in the manufacture of gunpowder which is 
made by most of the wild tribes in the north-eastern portion of the district : 
the sulphur is obtained from the Shan to the north and north-east of 
British territory and the charcoal is made on the spot. The exact propor- 
tions in which the three ingredients are mixed has not been ascertained nor 
is it known whether any particular wood is preferred for the charcoal 
Some of the north-eastern tribes are said to be able to turn out as good 
guns as the Shan but this is extremely doubtful. 

The only town in the district is Toung-ngoo, on the right bank of the 
Towns. Tsit-toung river, some 36 miles from the northern 

boundary of the province, in 18° 55' 24" N. and 96° QV 4" 
E., and about 170 miles north of the sea in a dnect line but 295 miles 
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by the 200 to 300 feet above the sea level and but 

slightly raised above the surroinfding country, which is open and cultivated, 
in some places covered with low jungle where the vegetation consists of 
long grass and shrubs, and during the rains becomes a vast marsh. The 
town proper is enclosed by a huge square earthwork fortification faced with 
brick each of the sides being one and a quarter miles in length, and each in 
former years pierced with several gate- ways, the position of more than 
one of which is now visible, the whole being surrounded by a shallow fosse 
170 yards broad and always containing water during the rains. Exten- 
sive suburbs, chiefly to the south, are included within the municipal 
limits. The town is regularly laid out and is clean and well kept, the houses 
are, with few exceptions, built of timber and bamboos with floors raised 
from two to eight feet from the ground. At the south-east angle of the 
town a square redoubt, 400 feet square in the interior, on which are mount- 
ed eight guns, was constructed in 1864; here are the magazine and the 
civil treasury as well as military stores of all kinds. The ordinary garrison 
of the town consists of a wing of an European regiment, a Native infantry 
regiment and a battery of artillery. The principal public buildings are a 
market-place, a gaol, the barracks for the troops, the court-houses and 
the hospital and dispensary. 

In 1877 the town had a j)opulation, exclusive of the garrison and 
camp-followers, of 13,087 souls, and a Municipal income of Es. 66,080. 

A noticeable feature about this district is the large proportion of 
villages with less than 200 inhabitants of which at the census there 
were found to be 589 out of the total of 650, and 13 only with more 
than 1,000 inhabitants. The number of villages in 1877-78 had risen to 
681. 

Of these there are but few : about six miles west of Toung-ngoo is 
Dha-gnya-wa-dee founded in 1279 A.D., once a place 
of considerable importance the ruins of which are still 
traceable but it is now represented only by a few ham- 
lets outside the former walls. Some 24 miles N. W. of Toung-ngoo, at 
Tshwa, are the ruins of another ancient town, the first mentioned in Toung- 
ngoo history, founded in 1194 by Nan-da-tboo-ree-ya the son-in-law and 
minister of Nara-pa-dee-tsee-thoo king of Pagan. South of Toung-ngoo 
and 81 miles from it is Ze-ya-wa-dee, founded in 1550 by Bhoo-reng- 
noung the heir-apparent to the throne of Pegu to which he succeeded 
de jure that year but de facto not for some little time later after defeating 
the rebellious governor of Tsit-toung who had usurped the sovereignty 
on the murder of Ta-beng-shwe-htee. The ruins of the town and of a 
fort of considerable size are all that remain to attest its former grandeur. 

The trade is entirely free, neither import nor export duties being now 
Trade levied. The exports are principally betel-nuts, nga- 

pee or fish-paste, dried fish, tobacco, silk, cotton and 
woollen piece-goods, raw silk and salt ; and the principal imports, timber 
lacquered- ware, pickled tea, sessamum oil, silk and cotton piece-goods, 
jaggery and molasses, cutch, stick-lac, chillies, garlic and onions, and cattle 
and ponies. The bulk of the export trade finds an exit by the Tsit-toung 
river. An increasing trade is carried on overland with the Shan states 
whence caravans come every year bringing stick-lac and other articles 


Arehseological 

mains. 
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and pureliasing betel-nut largely, 
in 1877-78 was ; — 


The value of the trade in 1872-78 and 


1872.7S 

1877-78 


Exports. 

Bs. 

553,770 

571,870 


Imports. 

Rs. 

1,243,650 

2,600,780 


Total. 

, Es.:. 

1,797,420 

3,172,650 


The general principles of the administration of the district have but 
little changed since the first occupation of the country 
by the British. Then as now a Deputy Commissioner 
was in charge with Myo-ook under him in charge of townships, both 
grades of officers exercising judicial and revenue powers ; under the Myo-ook 
Extra Assistant Commissioners were Thoogyee of circles, revenue 


or 


officers who collected the taxes but were at the same time generally 
responsible for the quiet and good order of their tracts, Goung of groups 
of villages who were mainly employed in police duties, and Kye-dan-gyee 
of villages who aided both Goung and Thoogyee. The administrative 
strength now consists, exclusive of the Thoogyee and other subordinate 
officials, of six Extra Assistant Commissioners in charge of townships, an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner for the town of Toung-ngoo and two Assistant 
Commissioners, the whole subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner. In 
addition to these there are a Superintendent of Police under the general 
control of the District Officer, a Civil Surgeon, and Executive Officers of 
the Public Works and Forest Departments. 

For the first year or two after the annexation there were military 
detachments in various places in the interior but by 1855-56 these had 
aJd been withdrawn and the guardianship of the country as well as the 
prevention and detection of crime and the arrest of offenders was entrusted 
to the local officials of all grades, and to a body of 80 men and two officers 
raised specially to guard the frontier. 

In 1861 the existing Police force was raised and in 1878 it consisted of 
87 subordinate officers and 391 men, and of these 35 officers and 330 men 
were for general police duty in the district, including that of guarding the 
whole frontier line and preventing the irruptions of bands of dacdits. 

The present gaol was completed in 1870-71 but was occupied by 
the prisoners for some time previously. It is laid out on the radiat- 
ing principle with work-shops and cook-rooms &c. in the space between 
the wards, the whole surrounded by a square wall. The buildings are 
of brick with iron roofs and earthen floors, the prisoners sleeping on benches 
two feet from the ground. Attached to the prison is a garden cultivated 
by convicts from which are obtained all the vegetables consumed in the 
gaol. 

The old hospital and charitable dispensary has been converted into a 
lock-hospital and a new hospital has been built. In 1877 the number 
of patients treated was 6,959 of whom 817 were in-patients ; the principal 
diseases were dysentery and diarrhoea, ague, worms, rheumatic and chest 
, affections, syphilis, diseases of the eye, ulcers, scabies and injuries. 

, ■ The education of the people is largely in the hands of the Booddhist 
monks, the American Baptist missionaries and the Eoman Catholic mission, 
the State making grants-in-aid either inlihe form of gross payments or in 



Male. 

Female. 

Notp exceeding 
12 years. 

Between 12 
and 20 years. 

Above 20 
years. 

Kot exceeding 
12 years. 

Between 12 
and 20 years. 

Above 20 
years. 

16*26 ■ 

91-78 

85*61 

0*42 

' 

■ ' ^ 

\0*62 j 

1 . 

1*66 


The rivers form the principal channels of communication during the 
ComjBtmications. rains and to some extent ail the year round, but during 
the dry season carts can and do traverse the plains 
from village to village. The “ royal road ” made by Tabeng-shwe-htee, the 
Toung-ngoo monarch who conqured Pegu and ascended the throne of that 
kingdom in 1637 A.D., from Pegu to Toung-ngoo with wells and rest-houses 
here and there, has fallen into decay and though easily traceable is b 
cart track. Two new and important roads are however in course of con- 
struction; one leading from Eangoon to Toung-ngoo, and the other along 
the frontier across the Pegu Eoma hills from Toung-ngoo to Thayet-myo, 
the frontier station in the valley of the Irrawaddy. From Toung-ngoo a 
road leads to the village of litan-ta-beng on the bank of the Tsit- 
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giving teachers and prizes. The various schools in the town of Toung- 
ngoo are— The Eareng Young .Men’s Normal school of the Toung-ngoo 
Institute, the Eareng female Normal school, the Eareng Colony day school 
and the D’Oyley^ Burmese girls’ school, all of which were founded and for 
many years carried on by the late learned Dr. Mason, at one time of the 
American Baptist mission. There are also a Eareng Normal school of the 
American Baptist mission, a school for Burmese, Eurasians and Natives of 
India under the Eoman Catholic missionary, an S. P. G. school, a girls 
school, and a Shan training School, besides the Monastic schools and 
schools kept by lay Booddhists. In the district the Baptists have some 
100 schools in various villages and the Eoman Catholics several. There 
is also a State school of the middle class. Several years ago the mis- 
sionaries considered that the district, as regards education, would not 
compare unfavourably with any of its size, but the census taken in 1872 
has shewn that as regards the knowledge of reading and writing— and it 
entered into no deeper details — if compares not unfavourably with every 
other district large or small. Taking into consideration only the Bood- 
dhists, that is Burmans, Eareng, Shan, Yabaing and others of cognate 
race and excluding all of those races who are Christians, the figures of 
the census shew that of those able to read and write or under instruction 
the percentages upon the whole of such population of the same age and sex 
were : — 
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some seven and a half miles lower down, as far as which the river is 
navigable by steamers of light draught if carefully piloted. 

TOUNG-NGOO.— A village in the Prome district. See Htoon-bho. 

TOUNG-NGOO.— A revenue circle in the Prome district. See Htoon- 

bho. 

TOUNG-RENG-KYWON. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township 
Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,857, the capitation tax 
Ea. 1,510, the land revenue Es. 4,660 and the gross revenue Es. 6,768. 

TOUNG-EWA. — A small revenue circle in the Ka-ma township, Thayet 
district, on the bank of the Irrawaddy to the north of the mouth of the Ma- 
htoon river, three square miles in extent, of which about two are under 
cultivation and one is unculturable. The poj)ulation in 1877-78 was 849, 
the capitation tax Es. 978, the land revenue Es. 1,830 and the gross 
revenue Es. 3,062. Eor some years after the annexation of Pegu the 
present circle was held by two Thoogyee ; in 1783 Kyouk-o had a Thoo- 
gyee of its own, but in 1828 he abandoned his tract which was added to 
Won-lo-gaing. In 1862 the Won-lo-gaing Thoogyee died and his- tract 
was added to Toung-rwa. The products are rice, tobacco, sessamum and 
plantains. 

TOUNG-RWA. — A village with 663 inliabitants in 1878 m the Mo-tsee- 
gyee circle, Ea-thai-doung to-wnship, Akyab district. 

TOUNG-RWA. — A revenue circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo district, covering 
an area of about 31 square miles in the southern portion of Man-oung 
(Oheduba), with a population of 3,496 souls. Rice and tobacco are the 
principal crops raised. In the north of the circle there is a hill supposed 
by some to be volcanic but the eruptions according to Mr. Theobald of the 
Geological Survey of India are due to marsh gas : to the southward 
petroleum is found. Land revenue Es. 8,324, capitation tax Es. 3,575, 

TOUNG-THA. — ^Hill tribes of Arakan so called by the Burmese but 
including several distinct tribes as Shandoo, Kyaw, Mroo and Anoo, q. v. 

TOUNG-TSA-GAING. — A revenue circle in the Ka-ma township, 
Thayet district, with an area of 10,240 acres (8,000 unculturable), a revenue 
in 1872 of Es. 2,160 and a population in the same year of 998 souls. It is 
situated in the south-eastern portion of the township to the immediate 
north of the southern boundary of the district and on the right bank of the 
Ma-de river. It comprises the ancient circles of Toung-tsa-gaing, Gnyan- 
daw, Nga-mai and Kan-gnyeng-daing. In 1858 the Thoogyee of Toung- 
tsa-gaing was dismissed and the Thoogyee of Kan-gnyeng-daing got the 
two circles ; on the death of the Thoogyee of Gnyan-daw that circle w'as 
joined to Nga-mai, and in 1866 the Thoogyee of Nga-mai was dismissed and 
his two circles united to Toung-tsa-gaing and Kan-gnyeng-daw. In 1871 
this collection of circles was placed under the Thoogyee of Mya-wa-dee- 
myo-ma and in 1872 when he was dismissed were, with Mya-wa-dee-myo- 
ma, placed under the Htouk-ma Thoogyee. 

TSA-AING.— A revenue circle in the Thayet township, Thayet 
district, on the bank of the Irrawaddy to the immediate north of the town 
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of Til ay et-myo, having an area of three square miles only with the com- 
paratively large population of 1,716 souls of whom a few are Khyeng and 
natives of India. One third of the tract is unculturable waste. The pro- 
ducts are rice, sessamum, tobacco, chillies, onions, maize and plantains. 
In 1877-78 the capitation tax was Es. 1,825, the land revenue Es. 497 and 
the gross revenue Es. 2,378. 

TSA-AING.— A large village in 19° 19' 25" N. Lat., and 95° 15' 30" E. 
Long., in the circle of that name in the Thayet-m}^ township, Thayet 
district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy at the mouth of the Ea-way 
stream, just above the Thayet-myo cantonment, with 1,225 inhabitants 
almost all Burmans ; near it is a patch of ric4 cultivation. 

TSA-BA-TA. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township of 
the Akyab district. In 1877-78 the capitation tax was Es. 2,037, the land 
revenue Es. 5,320, the gross revenue Es. 7,665 and the population 1,685 
souls. 

T8A-BA-TAN. — A large village of over 100 houses in 19° 8' 20" 
N. Lat., and 94° 53' 20" E. Long., in the Shwe-doung circle, in the 
south of theMeng-doon township, Thayet district, on the Shoo streamlet 
an affluent from the south of the Hlwa. It was the principal village in an 
independent Thoogyeeship up to 1861 when it was united to Shwe-doung. 

TSA-BAY-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Poung-day township of the 
Prome district. In 1877 the population was 3,459, the capitation tax 
Es. 3,535, the land revenue Es. 3,715 and the gross revenue Es. 7,276. 

TSA-BAY-YOON . — See Tsam-hay-roon. 

TSA-BHO-KYWON. — A revenue circle in the Ea-thai-doung township, 
Akyab district. In 1877-78 the land revenue was Es. 4,632, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,892 the gross revenue Es. 6,319 and the population 1,254 souls. 

TSA-BYENG. — A small unnavigable stream in the Toung-ngoo district 
which rises in the Pegu Eoma range and after an easterly course of 14 miles 
turns south-east and five miles further on flows into the Loon-ran, a tri- 
butary of the Tshwa. There is a pass across the Eoma the road to which 
is up this stream and the Za-diep-hpo spur. 

T8A-DAW-GYA.— A stream which rises in the southern slopes of the 
spur forming the northern boundary of the Prome district on the east, 
and flowing due south falls into the north Na-w'eng near the village of 
Wek-toung. It is not navigable by boats, its bed is rocky and its banks 
moderately steep and fringed with bamboo. It has a small tributary 
joining it from the westward which flows through the most open of the valleys 
formed by the numerous subsidiary spurs which stretch down from the 
northern hills to the bank of the north Na-weng and the two together drain 
an area of about 20 square miles. 

TSA-DOO-THEE-EEE-GOON.—-A revenue circle in the Tharrawaddy 
district adjoining the Eangoon district and stretching westward from the 
Pegu Eoma mountains with a good deal of rice cultivation towards the 
west. 
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TSA-GOO. — ^An island forming a revenue circle of the Kyouk-hpyoo 
district, off the south point of Eamree and opposite the mouth of'the Toung- 
goop river, called Ing-goo or Amherst island in the charts. It is about 11*5 
square miles in extent and contains a population of 2,631 souls. Land 
revenue Es. 2,741, capitation tax Es. 2,692. 

TSAING.— A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district, bordering 
Upper Burma and extending eastwards from the Pegu Eoma. The country 
consists of a mass of low hills covered with forest in which are found teak, 
Theng-gan {Hopea odorata,) Thit-tse (Melanorrhcea iisitatissma) and bamboos! 
In 1877-78 the population was 917, the capitation tax Es. 569, the laud 
revenue Es. 155 and the gross revenue Es. 732. 

TSAING-PIWON.— A revenue circle in the Le-inyet-hna township, 
Bassein district, about 52 square miles in extent. It is pretty extensively 
; cultivated in the southern portion but towards the west it is hilly and where 
, it extends over the Arakan Eoma is mountainous. A pass from the Tonng 
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The population and revenue during each of the last five years were 
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stream leads over the hills at an elevation of about 1,500 feet above the 
sea. _ Towards the south-east the ground is low and subject to inundation. 
The inhabitants are engaged in agriculture and in fishing. In 1877-78 the 
population was 8,689, the land revenue Ks. 2,834, the capitation tax 
Bs. 8,967 and the gross revenue Es. 7,809. 

TSAING-PYWON.— A village in the Dham-bhee circle of the Henzada 
district, about a mile south-east of the Nga-won. In 1878 it had 1,059 in- 
habitants. 

TSA-KHAN-GYEE.— -A village in the Kyoon-hpa circle, Henzada 
township, Henzada district, about 10 miles west of Henzada. In 1877-78 
it had 722 inhabitants. 

TSA-EHAN-GYEE. — A village in the Prome district in 18° 26' 45" 
N. and 95° 7' 20" E. half a mile north of the Kyat river, and about 
three miles east of the southern end of Poung-day. The inhabitants are- 
chiefly rice cultivators. 

_ T_SAM-BAY-EOON. — A township in the Bassein district about 64^ 
miles in extent. Erom the junction of the Daga and Bassein rivers this- 
township extends in a north-easterly direction as far as the Henzada district. 
The Daga which in the north forms its north-western boundary flows 
through it from about Thoung-rwa to Kyoung-goon from whence it forms its 
southern Emit. In the south-east a strip of country stretches along the 
left bank of the Meng-ma-naing stream, separating the northern parts of 
the Thee-kweng^ and Shwe-loung townships. The northern tract or that 
portion which lies to the east of the Daga constituted formerly a separate 
township, called Kyoung-goon, the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge 
living in the village of the same name. In the south-western comer the 
country^ is imdulating and to the north-east of this is a tract of rice 
cultivation. Further north and east the land is in some parts low and 
swampy in others covered with tree and grass jungle, passing, near the 
junction of the Daga and Shwe-gnyoung-beng, into good rice land again, 
succeeded by more marsh and jungle. In the north-east corner a large 
area has been rendered available for rice by an embankment thrown up 
along the Nga-won or Bassein river. 

The Bassein, the Daga and the Shwe-gnyoung-beng are the largest and 
most important streams ; a short portion only of the first, however, is 
connected with this township. The head-quarters of the township are at 
Kyoon-pyaw in 17° 17' N. and 95° 16' B. on the banks of the Daga. It is 
divided into eight revenue circles and in 1877-78 had 43,820 inhabitants. 
In that year the land revenue was Es. 65,147, the capitation tax Es. 48,393 
and the gross revenue Es. 151,864. 

TSAM-BAY-EOON. — A revenue circle in the township of the same 
name now joined to Kyoung-goon in the Bassein district, having an area 
of about 55 square miles and lying on the right bank of the Daga river, 
between that and the Shwe-gnyoung-beng. The country is generally low 
and swampy and much intersected by creeks and but little rice cultivation 
is carried on. The inhabitants are mainly employed in fishing from which 
a large portion of the revenue of the circle is derived. There are good roads 
across the plains in the dry weather but they are impracticable in the rains. 
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The population and revenue during each of the last five years were :— 
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TSAM-PA-NA-GO. — A circle in the Martaban township, Amherst 
district, on the right bank of the Salween below the Bheng-laing river. 
In 1877-78 the population was 4,402, the capitation tax Bs. 4,327 and the 
land revenue Es. 8,893. 

TSAN-BOO-TSHEE-MEB. — A pagoda at Mergui on the hill in the cen- 
tre of the town built at the commencement of the present century by the 
Burman governor. 

TSAN-GYEB.— A petty village in the Kyoo-byoo circle, Meng-dooji 
township, Thayet district, to the eastward of Meng-doon, about four miles 
from the frontier, noteworthy only from the fact that near it is a salt well 
^ known as the Pan-gnyo well, from which were formerly extracted about 14 
trine daily. 
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TSAN-KENG.— A village in the Ta-gay circle, Gnyoiing-doon township, 
Thoon-khwa district, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy, a mile below Bona- 
byoo, with T76 inhabitants in 1878. 

in the Ewa-toiing circle of the Mye-dai 
township, Thayet district, which during the last few years has increased 
largely. In 1878 it had 679 inhabitants, traders in cutch, sessamum seed 
and cotton, agriculturists and cattle-dealers. 

TSAN-EWA.— A village in the Thoung-dan circle, Le-myet-hna 
township, Bassein district, on the southern bank of the Mai-za-lee, about 
seven miles west of Le-myet-hna. In 1878 it had an agricultural popu- 
lation of 744 souls. 

TSAN-EWE.— A town of 1,193 inhabitants in the Henzada (Tharra- 
waddy) district, on the Hlaing river, a short distance above the spot where it 
enters the Eangoon district, the head-quarters of the Tsan-rwe town- 
ship. It contains a court-house and a police-station. 

TSAN-EWE.— The southern township of the Henzada (Tharrawaddy) 
district, east of the Irrawaddy, to which some years ago was added the 
Thoon-tshay circle of the Eangoon district. To the east the country is 
mountainous and forest-clad producing teak and other valuable timber, but 
to the west low and liable to inundation. It is traversed from north to 
south by the Hlaing river which receives the drainage of the Pegu moun- 
tains and communicates by creeks with the Irrawaddy on the west. The 
population in 1878 was 62,859 and the land revenue was Es. 82,761. 

TSAT-EO-GYA. — A revenue circle in the Kyai-let township of the 
Akyab district adjoining Akyab. In 1878 the population was 823, the 
capitation tax Es. 1,007, the land revenue Es. 4,148 and the gross revenue 
Es. 5,420. 

TSA-WA. — A revenue circle on the coast of the central township of 
the Sandoway district, south of Sandoway, of considerable size with a 
population of 2,795 souls, principally Arakanese, and producing a land 
revenue of Es. 2,908 in 1874-75 and Es. 2,392 as capitation tax. Bice 
is the main product and many of the villages along the coast as far Gaw 
are partly supplied from this circle. In 1877 the population was 2,990, the 
capitation tax Es. 2,408 and the land revenue Es. 3,078. 

TSAW-KAI. — A revenue circle in the Prome district on the south 
Na-weng just above its junction with the north Na-weng, it contains three 
of the old village tracts. In 1877 the population was 3,027, the capitation 
tax Es. 1,546, the land revenue Es. 1,840 and the gross revenue Es. 3,616. 

TSAW-KAI.” A village in the Prome district on the south Na-weng 
river about four miles above the mouth of the north Na-weng, on the 
extreme north-east edge of a large rice tract which stretches down to 
Prome. 

TSEE-BENG.— A revenue circle in the Henzada district west of the 
Irrawaddy and north-west of and adjoining the Oot-hpo circle containing a 
good deal of land under rice cultivation. 
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The population and revenue during each of the last five years were 
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TSEE-DAING.— A revenue circle in the Prome district stretching 
eastward from near the Zay stream. In 1877 the population was 291, the 
capitation tax Es. 282, the land revenue Es. 290 and the gross revenue 
Es. 598. 

■TSEE-GOON. — A village in theKyoung-kwee circle, Henzada township, 
Henzada district, near the Kyoon-hpa stream, and about four miles north of 
Henzada. In 1877-78 it had 614 inhabitants. 

TSEE-EA. — A village in the Hpan-kha-beng circle, Ta-pwon township, 
Henzada (Tharrawaddy) district, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, with 
810 inhabitants in 1878. 

TSEEN-DOOT. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Oo-ree- 
toung (east) township, Akyab district on the northern bank of the Tsee- 
doot creek, about a quarter of a mile from its junction with the Khwe-koo 
river. ‘ In 1878 it had 765 inhabitants. 
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TSEEN-DOOT, — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east) township, 
Akyah district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,402, the capitation tax 
was Es. 1,965, the land revenue Es. 4,964 and the gross revenue Es. 7,542. 

TSEEhf-KHYOON.— tA revenue circle of the Eyouk-hpyoo district 
stretching across the northern end of Eamree island with an area of 24 
square miles and a population of 2,569 souls. The principal product is 
sugar, for the manufacture of which 126 mills were working in 1875. 
Petroleum is found near the sea on the west. Land revenue Es. 3,453, 
capitation tax Es. 2,782. 

TSEE-THA.— A village in the Pa-doung township of the Prome 
district, in 18° 41' 20" N. and 95° 12' 30" E., on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy just below Pa-doung of which it forms almost one of the 
suburbs. 

TSEK-KAW. — ^A village in the Tha-byoo circle, Thoon-khwa district, 
on the right bank of the Pantanaw river nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Pan-hlaing creek, in 17° 3' 30" N. and 96° 41' 20" E., with 972 inhabit- 
ants in 1878. 

TSEK-KHAW. — A revenue circle in the Mye-boon township, Kyouk- 
hpyoo district, amongst the islands at the mouth of the Dha-let river. 
It has an area of 42 square miles and a population of 3,162 souls of whom 
more than two thirds are collected in the villages of Kan-khoung-gyee and 
Pouk-too-toung. It was formerly comprised within the Meng-bra township 
of Akyab from which it was transferred in 1871. Land revenue Es. 3,855, 
capitation tax Es. 2,770. 

TSEK-LAI-DOUNGr. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng township, 
Shwe-gyeng district, east of the Tsit-toung river. In 1877-78 the popu- 
lation was 3,207, the capitation tax Es. 1,158, the land revenue Es. 2,705 
and the gross revenue Es. 3,998. 

TSHA-BYENG-. — A small river which rises in the Arakan mountains 
and traversing the northern portion of the Sandoway district from east to 
west falls into the strait which separates Eamree island from the main land. 

TSHA-BYENG. — A revenue circle in the northern township of the 
Sandoway district. The inhabitants, who are chiefly Arakanese and num- 
bered 1,048 in 1878, cultivate about one half of the culturable area which is 
not one fiftieth of the whole circle. In 1878 the capitation tax was Es. 1,020, 
the land revenue Es. 1,127 and the gross revenue Es. 2,177. 

TSHA-BYENG-. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Sandoway district on both banks of the little Tsha-byeng stream, about 
eight and a half miles from its mouth. In 1878 it had 701 inhabitants. 

TSHA-DWENG. — ^A village at the foot of a spur of the Pegu Eoma 
mountains in the Peng-daw circle, Mye-dai township, Thayet district. 
It is situated on the Tsha-dweng, a small stream which joins the Khyoung- 
koung-gyee from the north; near the village are four salt wells (hence the 
name) which were worked in the Burmese time and used to yield some 50 
pots of brine daily. After the annexation of Pegu salt-making was gradu- 
ally given up as it became less and less profitable. The village now con- 
tains about 60 houses. 
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TSHA-GA. — A village in the Tha-raing circle of the Donabyoo 
township, Thoon-khwa district, six miles north of Donabyoo and on the 
other bank of the Irrawaddy with 1,335 inhabitants in 1878. 

TSHAI-TA-LA. — A revenue circle in the Prome district just east of 
the town of Prome. In 1877 the population was 335, the capitation 
tax Es. 370, the land revenue Es. 665 and the gross revenue 1,121. 

TSHA-MA-LOUK. — A village containing 902 inhabitants on the 
bank of the Pan-hlaing river in the Thoon-khwa district, in 16° 59' N. 
and 95° 48' 30" E. with well-made brick -laid streets and containing several 
old pagodas and some fine monasteries and zayat or public rest-houses. 
A good deal of nga-pee is made here and a large number of the inhabitants 
are engaged in the fisheries during the dry season. 

TSHA-TAING-MOOT. — A Talaing village in the Moot-kywon circle, 
An-gyee township, Eangoon district, on a stream of the same name which 
falls in to the Eangoon river three miles above the village of Moot. At the 
time of the annexation of Pegu it contained only one or two families of 
fishermen and the majority of the present inhabitants, who numbered 769 
in 1878, have immigrated from Hmaw-won on the opposite side of the 
Eangoon river. 

TSHAN-DAW. — ^A small pagoda on the hiUs on the left bank of the 
Sandoway river about half a mile south of Sandoway, built in 784 A.D. 
by king Gnyo-kheng to contain a hair of Gaudama. The inhabitants of 
the town of Sandoway spend one day at this pagoda during March, June 
and October every year, passing the other two days of the feasts at the 
An-daw and Nan-daw pagodas. 

TSHAN-DAW-SHENG. — A pagoda in the Akyab district on Borongo 
or Mye-ngoo island. The foundation of the pagoda is attributed to a Naga 
or dragon. Poo and Ta-paw, two brothers, of Ook-ka-la-bha in Pegu, having 
visited Hindoostan obtained from Gaudama eight of his hairs which they 
carried towards their own country. On arriving at the mouth of the Koo- 
la-dan they were forced by tempestuous weather to anchor and the Naga 
observing the divine effulgence of the relics assumed a human form and 
received two of the hairs on condition of quieting the waves, a condition 
which he loyally performed. The two hairs he buried in the ground raising 
a mound of sand over them and many years later the existing building 
was erected over the spot. 

TSHAN-DAW-SHENG. — A pagoda in Tavoy 22 feet in height and 
63 feet in circumference at the base, supposed to enclose some of the hairs 
of Gaudama and a pot and bedstead adorned with emeralds sent by the 
king of Ceylon. 

TSHA-POO-GAN. — A small village in the La-wa-dee circle, An-gyee 
township,, Eangoon district, which, with the neighbouring hamlets of 
Ka-thit-goon and Thit-kya-goon, had a population of 527 souls in 1879, 
Kareng, Burmans and Talaing. These three villages are situated on 
the south-east edge of the Twan-te jungle (Taw-gyee). There was formerly 
a Talaing town here, the lines of the old town wall still existing at a place 
called Myo-goon on the edge of the forest a little to the north of Tsha-poo- 
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TSHAT“THWA. — A revenue circle in the Southern township, Sando- 
way district, extending from the coast to the Arakan mountains south 
of Taing-gyo, having an estimated area of 121 square miles, with a good 
deal of cultivation as compared with its size. It has a population of 2,465 
souls, mainly Burmese. The principal products of the circle are rice, and 
sessamum. Land revenue Es. 1,661, capitation tax Es. 2,162. 

TSHAT-THWA.— A village in the Southern township of the Sandoway 
district, on the seacoast at the mouth of the Tshat-thwa river, about 16 
miles south of the mouth of the Eyien-ta-lee. It has a mixed population of 
658 souls, amongst whom Arakanese predominate. A small police force is 
stationed here. Silk-worms are largely reared in the neighbourhood. 

TSHAW-KO.— A clan of the Bghai tribe numbering about 4,500 souls, 
living in the north-eastern part of the Toung-ngoo district, south-east of 
the Gai-kho country and separated from the Ha-shwie by the great water- 
shed between the Salween and Tsit-toung rivers. They are the most de- 
graded of all the Kareng tribes with the rest of whom they have little or 
no intercourse, hardly ever leaving their mountain fortresses except to make 
raids on their neighbours, on whom, as well as on each other, they often 
make most cruel and wanton attacks. Cutaneous disorders of the worst 
kind prevail amongst them, scrofula and goitre are common, but fever and 
bowel-complaints are their greatest scourge. Their most dangerous weapon 
is the cross-bow from which they discharge poisoned arrows, the poison being 
extracted from a tree known only to a few. The men w^ear close-fitting, 
short, white breeches ornamented with red and black stripes : the women, 
a short, dark petticoat, and a loose, brown, fringed jacket. Both sexes, 
but more especialty the women, wear many rude ornaments of lead about 
the neck, and sometimes from 121hs. to 151bs. of brass on the legs. Below 
the knee round the calf the men wind from 100 to 300 yards of fine cord. 

TSHAY-BENG. — A village in the Za-lwon circle, Za-lwon township, 
Henzada district, about half a mile from Za-lwon. In 1878 it had 605 
inhabitants. 

TSHAY-HNIT-EWA. — A revenue circle in the Tharrawaddy district, 
east of Mo-gnyo and extending to the Pegu Eoma. To the east is undulating 
ground passing into forest-clad hills on which are found Teak {Tectona gran- 
dis)i Pyeng-ga-do (Xylia dolabriformis), Eng {Dipterocmyus tuberculatus)^ 
Htouk-kyan {Terminalia macrocarpa) smA bamboo, and through which 
roam elephant, bison, Mger, hog and deer. 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock ; 
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TSHEB-AING . — k revenue circle in the Ka-ma township, Thayet 
district, occupying the extreme north-east angle formed by the Irrawaddy 
river on the east and the Ya-tha-ya stream on the south ; on the west and 
north it is shut in by the Pa-gan hills. It has an area of three square miles 
only, and only 228 acres of cultivation. In 1872 the population numbered 
440 souls, and the revenue which it yielded in the same year was Es. 630. 
In 1877-78 the population was 457, the capitation tax Es. 463, the land 
revenue Es. 257 and the gross revenue Es. 759. 

TSHEE-BENG-KWENG . — k village in the Hpek-rai circle, Kyan- 
kheng township, Henzada district, about two miles north of the Pa-ta-sheng. 
In 1878 it had 609 inhabitants. 

TSHEE-EAW.— A revenue circle in the south-eastern township of the 
Tavoy district, producing principally rice, sessamum and cardamoms. A 
small revenue is derived from the fishery and net tax. In 1877-78 the 
population was 2,308, the capitation taxEs. 1,792, the land revenue Es. 2,281 
and the gross revenue Es. 4,279. 

TSHEE-GOON.— A large village in the Ta-pwon township of the 
Tharrawaddy district on the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Eailway, with 1 789 
inhabitants in 1878. ’ " 

_ TSHENG-BAIE.— A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east) town- 
^ip, Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 2,721, the capitation 
tax Bs. 3,562, the land revenue Es. 11,206 and the gstess revenue Es. 15,529. 

TSHENG-BAIK. A cluster of villages known as Tsheng-baik north 
Tsheng-baik south and Mro-tee-na on the Kan river, in the Oo-ree-toung 
(east) township of the Akyab district. Tsheng-baik south is the head- 
quarters of the Thoogyee of the Tsheng-baik circle and in 1878 had 629 
inhabitants. 

TSHENG-DAL— A revenue circle in the Prome district on the Irra- 
rS t well cultivated in the south and hilly 

P inhabited by cultivators, fishermen and traders, most of the 

last hvmg m the large village of Tsheng-dai on the river bank and the road 
from Pa-doimg to the village of Pyouk-tshiep opposite Prome. Ee-byeng is 

the population was 3,463, the capitation 
tax Es. 3,670, the land revenue Es. 8,884 and the gross revenue Es. 8,526. 
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1 s“ ^ a-doung township, Prome district, in 

8 45 SO N. and 95 17 0 E. on the right bank of the Irrawaddy a short 
distance above Pa-doung. The inhabitants are cultivators and petty traders. 

TSHENG-DEK-MAW. — village in the Pien-nai circle of the Oo-ree- 
torag (east) township of the Akyab district, on the eastern bank of the 
_sheng-dek-maw river. On the map of the Akyab district published by the 
buryeyor-General it is called Ghangdeimena. In 1878 it had 1,396 in- 
habitants. ' 

TSHENG-DOOP.— A revenue circle in the Mye-dai township, Thayet 
district, with an area of 55 square miles. The principal products are rice, 
sessamum and cotton.^ In 1877-78 the population was 2,789, the capitation 
tax Ks. 2,281, the land revenue Bs. 8,417 and the gross revenue Es. 5,909« 

TSHENG-HPYOO-KTWON.-A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung 
(west) township, Akyab district. In 1877-78 the land revenue was Es. 8,256 
the capitation tax Es. 3,972, the gross revenue Es. 12,737 and the population 


TSH:^G-KH0UNG.— A village in the Tsheng-khoung circle, Ta-pwon 
^ about two miles east of the Irrawaddy, 

with 1,212 inhabitants in 1878, who are principally engaged in cultivation 
and fishing, a few being traders. 

TSHENG-KHOUNG. ^A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township, 
Tharrawaddy district. The country is low and towards the west is subiect 
to mundation. 


The population and revenue during each of the last five years were 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : 
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TSHENG-MYEE-TSHWAI . — A revenue circle in the Prome district 
lying to the east of the Prome hills, about eight miles south-east of Prome 
measured in a direct line, and containing three of the old village tracts. 
In 1877 the population was 926, the capitation tax Es. 910, the land 
revenue Es. 808 and the gross revenue Es. 1,984. 


TSHENG-MTEE-TSHWAL— A village in the Prome district about 
eleven miles in a direct line south-east of Prome and about six miles north of 
the Eng-ma lake. A small force of police is stationed in this village. 

TSHENG-NAT-KHYOUNG. — A village in the Meng-byeng circle, on 
Cneduba island. Eice is extensively grown in the neighbourhood and 


exported to Akyab. In 1878 it had 763 inhabitants. 
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TSHENG-EHOUNG.— A large and tolerably cornpact village situated 
at the mouth of the Sandoway river, about 16 miles below Sandowa;^ 
The mail steamers usually land the mails here, lying some four miles on 
intheoffing. In 1877 it had 706 inhabitants. 

TSHENG-EHOUNG.— A revenue circle in the central township, 
Sandoway district, at the mouth of the Sandoway river, with a population 
of Arakanese of 902 souls, and a small extent of cultivation. Land revenue 
in 1874-75 Es. 850 capitation tax and Es. 746. It is now included in 
Za-dee-byeng. 

TSHENG-MA.— A river in the Tha-boung township, Bassein district, 
which rises in the Arakan mountains and flowing between the Tsheng-ma 
and Nga-root-koung revenue circles falls into the Bay of Bengal at the village 
of the same name in 16*^48* N. and 93^26^30^^ E. This steam is tidal for 
five miles, as far as the mouth of the Eyien-nee, one of its tributaries, and 
boats of about 80 baskets burden can at high tide get up thus far. 


TSHENG-MA.— A revenue circle in the Tha-boung township, Bassein 
district, with an approximate area of 192 square miles, lying between the 
Bay of Bengal on the west and the Arakan mountains on the east, south of 
the Ma-gyee stream. It is almost entirely devoid of cultivation and consists 
generally of mountainous tracts covered with grass, bamboos and forest. 
There are hardly any villages and the population is very_ sparse. The in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged in boat-building and in fishing. In 1878 the 
populatation was 1,104, the capitation tax Es. 1,020, the land revenue 
Es. 555 and the gross revenue Es. 2,161. 


TSHENG-MA-NAING.— A village in the Tsheng-khoung circle, Ta- 
pwon township, Tharrawaddy district, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy 
with 891 inhabitants in 1878. 


TSHENG-MA-0. — A revenue circle of the Prome district just north- 
north-east of the Ean-hhee-la circle containing four of the old viUage tracts. 
In 1877 the population was 646 the capitation tax Es. 653, the land 
revenue Es. 921 and the gross revenue Es. 1,574. 


TSHENG-MA-THE. — A village in the Dham-bhee circle, Henzada dis- 
trict, about two miles south of the Nga-won. In 1878 it had 798 inhabit- 
ants. 
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TSHENG-EWA-KYOON,— A village in the Tshoon4ai circle, Kyan- 
kheng township, Henzada district, on the bank of the Irra’waddy with 578 
inhabitants in 1877-78. ■ ' ■ 

^ TSHIEP-GYEE.— village in the An-gyee township, Rangoon district, 
with 790 inhabitants in 1878. 

— See Myoung-mya ereek. 

TSHIEP-THA. — A village in the Tshoon-lai circle, Kyan-klieng town- 
ship, Henzada district, on the bank of the Irrawaddy. In 1877-78 it had 
893 inhabitants. 

TSHIEP-THA.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Thoon-khwa district 18 miles north-west of Ma-oo-beng, with 619 inhabitants 
in 1878. 

TSHIEP-THA.— A revenue circle in the Pya-poon township of the 
Thoon-khwa district. During the rains the whole circle is inundated to 
a greater or lesser extent according to the undulations of the ground. 
After the water has fallen numerous small mudbanks appear and on 
these rice is sown. Gardening and fishing form the principal occupation 
of the inhabitants who in 1877 numbered 4,718 ; in that year the land 
revenue was Es. 5,834, the capitation tax Es. 5,138 and the gross revenue 
Es. 14,112. 

TSHOON-GOON. — A prettily situated village in the extreme south of 
the Oot-hpo circle, Henzada district, on the right bank of the Tham-ba-ya- 
daing at its junction with the Nga-won, with several pagodas and 
monasteries. Immediately opposite, on the other bank of the Nga-won is 
Myo-gweng where there is a Public Works Department inspection bunga- 
low. In 1879 it had 174 inhabitants. 

TSHOON-LAI.— A revenue circle in the north of the Kyaii-kheng 
township of the Henzada district, principally hilly with a small area 
under rice cultivation. Some cotton is produced in this circle. 

The population and the revenue during each of the last five years 
were: — 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock 
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TSHWA. — A river in the Toung-ngoo district. It rises in the Pegu 
Eoma mountains and flowing towards the east for about 30 miles in a 
narrow valley between the Aw-ga-le and the Ouk-khyeng-too spurs, which 
send down numerous offshoots, and receiving the waters brought down by 
many mountain torrents it turns up north round the foot of the Aw-ga-le 
and joined by the Loon-ran inclines north-east and traversing a com- 
paratively plain country falls into the Tsit-toung some 30 miles further on 
about 24 miles north of Toung-ngoo. In the rains boats of from 30 to 35 
feet in length can ascend as far as the village of Ayo-doung some 38 miles 
firom its mouth where the valley narrows considerably and whence their 
further course is checked by the rocks and boulders in the bed of the 
stream. The country which it drains produces teak and other valuable 
timber of which large quantities are brought down annually for the Toung- 
ngoo market together with raw silk prepared by the inhabitants who 
breed sHk-worms extensively. 

TSIEN-DENG.— A revenue circle, in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township 
Akyab district, In 1877-78 the land revenue was Es. 4,467, the capitation 


1874 
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TSEOO-EIT-KHYOUNG.— A village in the Lek-ya-maing circle, 
Mro-houng township, Akyab district, on the western bank of the stream of 
the same name, with 551 inhabitants in 1878. It is the residence of the 
Thoogyee of the circle. 


TSHWA. — A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo district, stretching 
eastwards from the Pegu Eoma and occupying the country drained by the 
Tshwa river and the Loon-ran and its tributaries. The greater portion of 
the circle is intersected by numerous offshoots from the Pegu Eoma 
mountains producing Teak, Sha (Acacia catechu) and other valuable trees, 
but on the east there is a little rice cultivation. Bilk-worms are reared to 
a considerable extent in this circle. In 1877-78 the population was 2,973 
the capitation tax Es. 2,330, the land revenue Es. 469 and the gross 
revenue Es. 2,823. 
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tax Es. 1,644, the gross revenue Es. 6,334 and the population 1,348 
souls. 

TSIT-PENG. — A revenue circle in the -western portion of the Hmaw- 
hhee township of the Eangoon district, on the left bank of the Poo-zwon- 
doung river, containing a large area of fertile and cultivated rice land. 
In 1878 the population -was 4,211, the capitation tax Es. 4,675, the 
land revenue Es. 27,095 and the gross revenue Es. 31,790. 

TSIT-PENG.— A village in the Kyouk-taing-pyeng circle, Than-lyeng 
township, Eangoon district, with 828 inhabitants in 1879. 

TSIT-PENG.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Eangoon district. In 1878 it had 754 inhabitants. 

TSIT-PYA. — A village in the Ean-thek circle of the Eamree township 
Kyouk-hpyoo district, with a population of 534 souls in 1878. Lime is 
burned in the neighbourhood for export to Akyab. 

TSIT-TOUNG. — A to-wn in the Shwe-gyeng district on the left bank 
of the Tsit-toung river in about 17° 25' N. and 96° 52' E., 50 miles below 
Shwe-gyeng by the river, lying at the mouth of a small stream on low 
ground which rises suddenly to the southward, forming a high laterite 
bluff on which there is an ancient pagoda built on a laterite foundation and 
where formerly stood the barracks iuside the fort now unoccupied, and more 
gradually to the eastward but on both sides shutting in the town ; on the 
high ground east of the town stands the wooden court-house with a straight 
road leading up to it from the river bank. Stretching away to the north- 
east along the stream are extensive plains. This to-wn was for some years 
after the annexation of the country the head-quarters both of the Tsit- 
toung township and of the Tsit-toung division, but a few years ago the 
Assistant Commissioner was transferred to the more central position of 
Kyaik-hto about 18 miles inland. There is here a bazaar and a police- 
post but it is not a thriving to-wn nor one likely to make much progress as 
it is not from its position suited for trade. In 1874 it had a small popula- 
tion of 1,126 souls and in 1878 only 978. The inhabitants trade with the 
Kareng and Toungthoo of the neighbouring hills. 

TSIT-TOUNG.— -A to-wnship in the Shwe-gyeng district south of the 
Shwe-gyeng township, on both banks of the Tsit-toung river, the larger 
portion being on the east ; on the west is Eangoon, and on the east and 
south-east the Bhee-leng Kyaik-hto township. On the north-east the country 
is hilly whilst to the south it is low and subject to inundation but on the 
west exceedingly fertile. The principal town is Tsit-toung founded circa 
582 A.D., by Tha-ma-la, the first king of Pegu, on the left bank of the 
Tsit-toung river at the mouth of the Kha-wa stream. A few miles lower 
down is Weng-ba-daw at the entrance to the Weng-ba-daw creek, which in 
the rains leads to the flooded plains on the east and thus by various creeks 
and channels to the Bhee-leng river and on to Maulmain. 

TSIT-TOUNG. — -This river, which is remarkable for its extraordinary 
trumpet-shaped mouth, the velocity and dangerous nature of the tidal-wave 
which sweeps up it,*the enormous quantity of silt held in suspension in 
its waters and its tortuous course, not inaptly likened to the writhings 
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of a wounded snake frequently deviating to every point in the compass 
within the distance of a few miles, rises in the hills in Upper Bui-ma some 
25 miles north-east of Ee-me-theng and about 180 above Toung-ngoo, 
and flows southward through the Toung-ngoo and Shwe-gyeng districts, 
and in the extreme south between Shwe-gyeng and Eangoon, till it reaches 
the gulf of Martaban. Between Toung-ngoo and Htan-ta-beng, a village 
some 10 miles lower down, it widens considerably and is difficult of 
navigation owing to its winding channel and numerous sandbanks, and 
in the dry weather is not here navigable by boats drawing more than 
from two and half to three feet. Below this it narrows and the current 
is rapid, and from Moon southwards to Shwe-gyeng the main impediments 
to navigation are the many bends with sharp curves and the strong current. 
South of Shwe-gyeng, where it receives from the eastward the united waters 
of the Shwe-gyeng and the Moot-ta-ma streams, the river gradually widens, 
and the current alone impedes the ascent of large boats. Soon after 
passing Tsit-toung it takes a large serpentine curve west and south, and 
then rapidly broadens till on nearing the gulf it is almost impossible to tell 
where the river ends and the sea begins. With a breadth of seven or eight 
miles at its mouth it rapidly contracts assuming the shape of a funnel. 
The great tidal wave of the Indian ocean, joined by the tide coming up 
from the the south-east along the coast of Tenasserim, rushes with 
irresistible force into the mouth and with no lateral escape sweeps up the 
river forming a bore with an angry foaming crest 20 feet high, and at springs 
still from nine to 12 at Kha-ra-tsoo, which carries everything before it. 
Following the crest is a heavy chop sea of sand and water, as dangerous 
almost to boats as the curling wave which precedes it. Broken by the 
large curve already alluded to the bore is no longer dangerous above 
Weng-ba-daw. The tide is, in the dry season, felt even as high as Moon, 
but in the rains owing to the greatly increased volume of water brought 
down, as far as Shwe-gyeng only. Boats rarely pass below Kha-ra-tsoo at 
the mouth of the Eaing-kywon or Kha-ra-tsoo creek which, until the- new 
canal to Myit-kyo was opened, formed the highway of communication during 
the rains and in the dry season for some 14 days in each month before, at, 
and after springs, to the Pegu river and thence to Eangoon. During the 
rainy season communication with Maulmain, which- is at this period entire- 
ly by boat, is kept up through the Weng-ba-daw creek, the entrance to 
which is about seven miles below Tsit-toung. Above Kha-ra-tsoo are some 
very extensive sandbanks covered by siy or seven feet of water at neap 
floods which, as the tide falls rapidly when the ebb sets in, necessitate 
great care and attention in the boatmen proceeding up or down. The area 
drained by this river between the Pegu Eoma and the Poung-loung 
mountains is about 22,000 square miles of which some 7,000 are in British 
territory, and it has a total course of about 350 miles of which the last 
176 are through British Burma; the development of these 175 is little short 
of 300. On the west the banks are uniformly low but on the east hiUs abut 
on the river in several places. Its principal feeders are : on the west, the 
Tshwa, the Khyoung-tsouk, the Kha-boung, the Hpyoo and the Kwon; and 
on the east, the Khwe-thai, the Thit-nan-tha, the Kan-nee, the Thouk-re- 
gat, the Eouk-thwa-wa the Kyouk-gyee and the Shwe-'gyeng and Moot-ta- 
ma which unite at their mouths. 
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By the mhahitants of the villages on the hanks it is sometimes called 
the Poung-loung and sometimes the Toung-ngoo river. 

TSIT-TODNG.— A revenue circle in the Shwe-gyeng district lying on 
the left bank of the Tsit-toung river and on three sides of the town of - that 
name. It has an area of about 240 square miles and a population of 
6,242 Souls. It contains a large number of valuable fisheries. Large num- 
bers of salt-boiling pots are made in this circle, the clay being brought from 
above Shwe-gyeng but the manufacture taking place here for convenience 
in selling. In 1878 the capitation tax was Es. 5,625 and the land 
revenue Es. 4,824. * 

TSIT-TA-EAN. — A village of 537 inhabitants in the Htouk-ma 
revenue circle, Ea-ma township, Thayet district. It is situated on the bank 
of the Irrawaddy at the mouth of the little Thwe-thouk rivulet in 18° 58 " 45" 
N. and 95° 13^10" E. In 1868 the Thoogyee died and his village tract was 
joined to Htouk-ma. 

TSOO-LAL — A slight elevation in the town of Eangoon, now in 
Fytche Square, on which stands a pagoda erected to commemorate the 
assembling together there of Ook-ka-la-bha, king of Twan-te, together with 
the two Taking, Poo and Tha-paw (bearers of the eight hairs from the 
head of Haudama subsequently enshrined under the Shwe Dagon pagoda), 
and their followers, when in search of the site designated by Gaudama as 
the final resting-place of the sacred hairs. 

TSOUNG-KHWET. — A revenue circle in the Ta-pwon township, 
Tharrawaddy district, extending westward from the Pegu Eoma, for the 
most part hilly and covered with forest, containing {Tectona grandis)^ 
Eng {Dipterocar^us tti&craiZato) and Sha (.icacm catechu). 

The population and revenue during each of the last five years were : — 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock 
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TSWAT-DAW. — A revenue circle in the Pa-doung township, Prome 
district, a short distance north-west of Pa-doung, containing afew yiUages, 
the largest of which is Tsway-daw, and a small area of nee cultivation. 
It is now joined to Ee-ma-nouk. 

TSWOE-PAN-KHTAINGr. — A revenue circle in the Kyotik-hpyoo 
district, formed by a group of islands north of the town of Kyouk-hpyoo, 
altogether about eight square miles in extent, with a small population of 
445 souls. Land revenue Es. 461, capitation tax Es. 475. 

TSWON-EAI.— A village in the Meng-bra township, Akyah district, on 
the Khyan koon-daing river, the head-quarters of the Toung-bhek chcle, 
with 732 inhabitants in 1878. 

TUNIO-BGHAI.— A sub-tribe of Bghai Kareng. See Bghai-ka-tew. 

TWAE-TE. — A creek in the Eangoon district which connects the 
Moo-la-man with the To river, and flows past Twan-te as far as which it is 
navigable for the largest boats at all seasons. The banks, which are covered 
with grass jungle, are somewhat steep and the soil a sandy loam. 

TWAN-TE. — A revenue circle in the west of the An-gyee township of 
the Eangoon district. To the east is an extensive plain with very little 
cultivation and to the west undulating ground thickly wooded. A large 
number of pots are made in this circle near the village 'of Twan-te. 
In 1879 the population was 5,777, the capitation tax Es. 8,060, the land 
revenue Es. 7,795 and the gross revenue Es. 18,793. 

TWAN-TE. — A town in the Eangoon district with 1870 inhabitants 
in 1879 in 16° 41' 30" N. and 96° 0' 30" E., the head-quarters of the A.n-gyee 
township, with a court-house and a police-station. It is pleasantly situated 
at the northern extremity of the ‘ Twan-te Taw-gyee ’ or ‘ great jungle ’ on 
the banks of the Twan-te stream about seven miles from its mouth in the 
To or China Bakir. This stream is connected with the Eangoon river 
by the Moo-la-man but the passage is very difficult for boats in the dry 
weather. A few years ago a highway of communication existed between 
Twan-te and Eangoon in the Ka-ma-oung or Dala creek, which is now 
entirely blocked up. 
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Twan-te occupies the site of an old Talaing town the walls of which 
are still traceable, and the site of a Nan-daw or Palace is pointed out 
by the inhabitants.^ In its immediate neighbourhood is the Sliwe Tshan- 
daw pagoda, an object of greater Yeneration to the Talaing than even the 
Shwe Dagon at Eangoon, as it has never been kept up or improved by the 
Burmans as the latter has been (vide Shwe Tshan<lmv), 

Close to tte town is a grove of seven Thwot-ta-bhat trees 
sapota) the fruit of which was much valued by the Talaing monarchs. These 
are said to be merely off-shoots of the old trees which were cut down by order 
of the Talaing rulers when the Burmese conquered the country. Although 
the high land behind the town is fertile and admirably adapted for cultiva- 
tion very little use was made of it till after the annexation of Pegu. Since 
then a considerable colony of Shan has settled here and these industrious 
people, living together in Shan-tsoo about a mile south of the town, have 
made extensive clearings. 

Twan-te is celebrated for its large earthenware jars, supplying the 
Eangoon market and indeed the greater portion of the delta of the 
Irrawaddy : besides these the chief articles sold in the town are rice, betel- 
leaf, coarse reed mats, largely used for placing under the cargo in ships 
holds, dried fish, nga-pee, and a small quantity of sugar-cane and bam- 
boos. 

In 1858 a rebellion broke out here, headed by a fisherman, which was 
speedily suppressed but not until the rebels had made themselves masters of 
the town and seized the Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge. 

WA-BIIO. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (west) township, 
Akyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,295, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,942, the land revenue Es. 4,860 and the gross revenue Es. 7,065. 

WA-DAW. — A village in the Prome district in 18° 88^20'' N. and 
96*^ 19' 45" E. on the main road from Eangoon to the frontier between 
three and four miles S.S.E. of Shwe-doung, and between Wa-lay and 
Ee-myek, A departmental rest-house has been built here by the Public 
Works Department for inspecting officers. 

WA-DAW-KWENG. — A village in the Le-myet-hna (north) *cii’cle of 
the Le-myet-hna township, Bassein district, about nine miles west of 
Le-myet-hna with 572 inhabitants in 1878. 

WAI-HPA-DAN. — A village with about 1,360 inhabitants in 1878 in 
the Darien circle on the southern coast of the Martaban township, Amherst 
district. 

WAI-KA-LEB.— A revenue circle in the Zaya township, Amherst, 
district, on the bank of the river of the same name, extending to the sea- 
coast a short distance north of the mouth of the Wa-kha-roo river. Its 
inhabitants, who are not numerous, are mainly Talaing agriculturists. 
In 1877-78 the population was 727, the capitation tax Es. 672 and the 
gross revenue Es. 4,057. 

WAI-GYEE. — village in the Eyoon-pa- daw circle, Shwe-loung 
township, Thoon-khwa district, on the Shwe-loung river about seven miles 
south of Shwe-loung, with 613 inhabitants in 1878. 

WAI-GYEE.— A river in the Prome district. See Shwe4mj. 
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WA-EHi-EOO.— A small village of 620 inhabitants in 1878 near the 
source of the river of the same name in the Amherst district, once a flourish- 
ing town which gave its name to the river. The city walls and a large 

pagoda of considerable antiquity remain. 

WA-KHA-EOO.— -A township in the Amherst district, lying between 
the Toung-gnyo hilts on the east and the sea on the west. To the north 
is the Zaya township, separated from it by the Wa-kha-roo river, and on 
the south the Ee La-maing township, separated from it by _ the Tha-bye 
stream. At its northern extremity it has a breadth of 15 miles but lower 
down of seven miles only. Its extreme length is 28 miles. The chief 
physical characteristics are extensive tracts of upland covered with tree 
forest among which are scattered small rice plains of no great fertility. 
There are extensive tracts damaged by saltwater along the coast. Here 
and there are lofty hills of granite and other igneous formations. The 
great hindrance to the rapid development of the resources of this township 
is its isolation and want of means of communication with the rest of the 
district during a great part of the year. The township is indeed intersected 
everywhere with large tidal creeks but most of them^ debouch in the open 
sea and are, therefore, useless for native craft during the whole of the 
more or less boisterous weather of the rainy season. A branch of the 
Maulmain and Ee road is now completed and connects Amherst with 
Maulmain and this has done much for the northern portion of the town- 
ship but as the distance between the two towns by road is 65 miles whilst the 
distance by water is only 30 miles which can be traversed In one tide the 
road is not much used for traffic. The continuation of this road throughout 
the length of the township and on to Ee will be of great advantage. A canal 
connecting the head- waters of the Wa-kha-roo with the creeks which flow 
westward into the sea was once dug by the Daing-won, a Burman general 
of local celebrity, but this has been neglected and has become useless. 

At the time of its capture by the British the township was almost 
depopulated. In the successive rebellions of the Talaing against the 
Burmans and the constant predatory incursions of the Shan from the 
south and east the whole population had either voluntarily gone over 
or had been carried away captives to Siam. Now and then after the 
British occupation some of the former inhabitants succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the Siamese authorities and returned to their native 
district but the great majority of the present inhabitants are Talaing who 
have immigrated from Pegu and their descendants. 

The township takes its name from Wa-kha-roo (Wan-kroo in Talaing) 
near the source of the Wa-kha-roo river now a village but once a town 
of importance. 

WA-KHA-EOO. — A river in the Amherst district which has its source 
in the western slopes of the Toung-gnyo spur and after a westerly course 
of some 80 miles, generally through a hilly country, falls into the sea 
just north of ^Amherst. For a few miles it is navigable by ships of the 
largest burthen and its mouth forms a fine and safe harbour. It is the 
boundary between the Wa-kha-roo and the Zaya townships. 

■ ' WA-KHA-MAY. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Pya-poon township, Thoon-khwa district, on the river To about six miles 
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'north-east of Pya-poon, with a population of 559 souls in 1878. The 
inhabitants are employed in cultivation and and in cutting rattans which 
find a ready sale being employed in the manufacture of the cables of 
dhameng, or large fish traps, used on the coast. 

_ WA-KHA-MAY. — A revenue circle in the Shwe-loung township, Thoon- 
Miwa district. In 1877-78 the population was 6,992, the capitation tax 
Es. 7,700, the land revenue Es. 36,098 and the gross revenue Es. 53,496. 

WA-KHAY-MA. — A village on both banks of the Wa-khay-ma in the 
Shwe-loung township of the Thoon-khwa district. That portion which 
lies on the north bank is called Taw-ta-no. * The group of houses on the 
southern bank contained 1,417 inhabitants in 1878 and Taw-ta-no contained 
675. . It is the largest village in the township and has a considerable 
trade in rice and other articles. 

WA-EHOOT.— -A village on the eastern bank of the Pien-nai khyoung 
in the Eng-ya-khyaing cncle, Oo-ree-toung (east) township, Akyab district, 
with 612 inhabitants in 1877-78. 

WA-NEK-KOON. — A village in the Ma-hoo-ra circle, Hjjoung-leng 
township, Eangoon district, on the main road from Eangoon to Pegu, 
with 576 inhabitants in 1878. There is here a Public YVorka Department 
inspection bungalow. 

WA-EOON-TSHIEP. — A village in the Ma-hlaing (east) circle of the 
An-gyee township, Eangoon district, with 515 inhabitants in 1878. 

WE-DEE.— -A revenue cii’cle in the western township of the Tavoy 
district, about nine square miles in extent of which under two are cultivated. 
The principal products are grain and dhanee palms. It is now joined to 
Eng-tsouk. 

WEE. — A river in the Tharrawaddy district formed by the junction 
of numerous mountain torrents and small streams, the two principal 
being the Baw-beng and the Thayet, all having their sources in the 
western slopes of the Pegu mountains towards the south of the Ta-pwon 
and north of the Meng-gyee townships, which falls into the Meng-boo near 
the village of Ean-ta-lee. 

WBE-HLA-GA-LE. — A village in the Toung-bho-hla cii’cle, Tsan-rwe 
township, Tharrawaddy district, about eight miles east of the Myit-ma-kha, 
with 910 inhabitants in 1878. 

"WEE-HTEE-GAN. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district, north of Prome. In 1877-78 the population was 1,850, 
the capitation tax Es. 1,532, the land revenue Es. 2,015 and the gross 
revenue Es. 3,913. • 

WEE-HTEE-GAN. — A small village in the Prome district on the 
Eouk-khwai stream, an afduent of the Na-weng, and 12 miles N.E. of Prome 
as the crow flies, situated on low swampy, sandy ground merging into forest. 
In the first Burmese war of 1824-25, after the capture of Prome, Sir A. 
Campbell detached a force of Madras Native infantry to drive the Burmans 
back from the advanced position which they occupied in this village. The 
result of this attempt was disastrous, and the troops were repulsed with 
loss and forced to retire on Prome. In 1878 it had only 190 inhabitants. 
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WEK-POOT. — A revenue circle in the Prome district, on the Wek-poot 
or Shwe-lay river.* The largest village is _ Wek-poot on the main road 
from Poung-day to Prome ; Gyo-beng-hla just north of Wek-poot pd 
Ewa-hla rather more than a mile east of that village are tlm next in size. 
In 1877-78 the population was 1,817, the capitation tax Es. 1,690, the 
land revenue Es. 936 and the gross revenue Es.2,66E ^ / 7 -kt 

WEK-POOT. — A village in the Prome district in 18 29 10 _N. and 
05° 28' 6” E. on the Wek-poot or Shwe-lay river. The mam road 
from Eangoon to the northern frontier of the province runs past the 
vXge and crosses the rive» on an iron bridge resting on two masonry 
abutments without piers. 

WEK-POOT. — A river in the Prome district. See Shioe-lay. 

WENG-BA-DAW. — A creek nearly dry in the dry season which joins 
the Tsit-toung at Weng-ba-daw and, during the rains,_ communicates towards 
the east with the numerous streams in the large iilains south of rsit-toimg 
and Kyaik-hto: at this season it forms a portion oE the mam route 
for country boats to Maulmain from the towns on the Tsit-toung river and 
from Pegu and Eangoon. At Weng-ba-daw it is spanned by a wooden 
bridge. 

WENG-BA-DAW.— A large viUage of over 1,000 inhabitants on the 
left bank of the Tsit-toung river about eight miles below Tsit-toung at the 
mouth of the Weng-ba-daw creek. It is the chief halting-place for boats 
passing up the .Tsit-toung. During the rains the Weng-ba-daw creek 
which runs through the village and is spanned by a bridge near its 
mouth forms the first portion of the route, then entirely by water, from the 
Tsit-touxLg xiyor to Tho inhabitaiits, who partly Bunoaiis 

and partly Taking, are engaged in agriculture, in salt manufacture and 
as brokers, the village doing a thriving trade in gram brought from the 
extensive plains to the eastward. 

WENG-KYOON.— A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east)_toTOship, 
Abyab district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,492, the capitation tax 
was Es. 1,882, the land revenue Es. 8,667 and the gross revenue Es. 5,767. 

WENG-PYAING.— A revenue circle in the Salween Hill Tracts 
district. In 1877-78 the population was 3,659, the capitation tax Es. 1,732 
and the land revenue Es. 1,970. 

WBNG-EAW.— A river in the Amherst district which rises in the 
eastern slopes of the Toung-gnyo spur near its bifurcation from the main 
range and flows northwards to join the Za-mie. This, like nearly all the 
rivers in this district, is formed by the junction of numerous small 
mountain torrents none of which can claim to be the parent stream. The 
upper portion of the valley of this river is hilly but the lower part is a 
wide plain with slight undulations and with numerous isolated masses of 
grey limestone rock, often several miles long, rising abruptly to a height of 
several hundred feet, the ground in the neighbourhood being generally 
covered with dense evergreen forest. 

WENG-TSIEN. — A revenue circle in Bhee-loo-gywon in the Amherst 
district which now includes Moo-rit-gyee. It extends frm the Tsai-ba-la 
stream op the west to the hflls op the east, with Kha-raik-thit on the south 
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and Ewa-lwot on the north. These two circles originally formed a portion 
of Kha-raik-thit and were made into separate circles by Captain (now Sir 
Arthur) Phayre in 184'8. The northern and eastern portions are hilly but 
in the south-west is a flat alluvial plain. In 1868 the land revenue 
aggregated Es. 7,150 and the capitation tax Es. 1,596 ; in that year the 
population was 1,557. In 1877-78 these were Es. 7,651, Es. 2,100 and 
2,151 respectively. 

WENG-TSIEN. — A village in the circle of the same name in Bhee- 
loo-gywon in the Amherst district adjoining Khyoung-tshoon, the head- 
quarters of the township, of which it really forms a portion. In 1868 it 
had 593 inhabitants and 698 in 1878. 

WE-WA. — A small sept of the Sgaw Kareng tribe inhabiting the 
country next to the Bghai and so caEed because their dialect is a mixture 
of Sgaw and Bghai the word We-wa meaning “ backwards and forwards”. 
They are in the lowest stage of civilization and till lately not a woman 
knew how to weave ; the consequence is that they obtain their clothes from 
other clans and have no distinctive dress, some wearing trowsers, some 
Bghai tunics and some Sgaw or Pwo tunics. 

WON-DOUK-KWENG-. — A village in the Hpek-rai circle, Kyan-kheng 
township, Henzada district, west of the A-toon stream, with 652 inhabitants 
in 1878. 

WON-LO. — A revenue circle in the Prome district, on the bank of the 
Irrawaddy just below the town of Pa-doung of which it forms an outskirt. 
In 1877-78 the population was 1,788, the capitation tax Es. 1,795, the land 
revenue Es. 457 and the gross revenue Es. 3,890. 

WON-TAT-THAI-GOON. — A village in the Lai-daw circle, Ta-pwon 
township, Tharrawaddy district, about a mile west of the Eangoon and 
Irrawaddy Valley (State) EaiLway with 696 inhabitants in 1877-78. 

WOT-TSHENG-. — A pagoda at Tenasserim on the bank of the Tenas- 
serim river in the Mergui district, erected by the Siamese circa 1380 A.D. 

YANDOON. — SeeQnyomig-doon. 

TANG-LAING.— A sub-tribe of the Bghai family of Kareng, so called 
by the Shan. See Kareng-nee. 

ZA-DEE.— A revenue circle in the western township of the Tavoy 
district, thinly populated and sparsely cultivated. A small revenue is 
derived from turtle-banks. In 1877-78 the population was 2,239, the 
capitation tax Es. 883, the land revenue Es. 1,326 and the gross revenue 
Es. 2,322. 

ZA-DEE-BYENG. — A revenue circle in the central township of the 
Sandoway district, on the left bank of the Sandoway river at its mouth, 
about nine square miles in extent of which two are culturable. The 
inhabitants, who numbered 2,375 souls in 1877, are principally Arakanese. 
Eice is the principal article produced. In 1877-78 the capitation tax was 
Es. 1,816, the land revenue Es. 1,782 and the gross revenue Es. 3,690. 
It is now included in Tsheng-goung. 

ZA-DEE-BYENG. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
central township of the Sandoway district, about five miles from Sandoway, 



on the left bank of the Sandoway river and the right bank of the little 
Myeng stream, with 1,404 inhabitants in 1878. 

ZA-HA.— A revenue circle in the north-eastern township of the Tavoy 
district, very thinly inhabited and sparsely cultivated. It has an area of 
about 24 square miles ; rice is the main product. In 1877-78 the popula.- 
tion was 502, the capitation tax Es. 386, the land revenue Es. 2,409 and 
the gross revenue Es. 2,987. 

ZAING-GA-NAINGr. — A cluster of villages in the Rangoon district 
on the right bank of the Pegu river opposite the town of Pegu. The popula- 
tion in 1878-79 numbered 1,841 souls — Burmans, Talaing, Shan and 
Kareng, who are engaged in rice cultivation and in petty trading. Further 
north is old Zaing-ga-naing founded circa 1462 by the then reigning 
sovereign ; the surrounding country is thickly covered with pagodas and 
other sacred edifices. A short distance from Zaing-ga-naing was Ra-thai- 
myo the remains of which, over-grown with jungle, are still in existence, 
including enormous bricks and glazed tiles with figures of animals. Lat. 
17" 19' 30" N. Long. 96" 33' 50" E. 

ZAING-GA-NAING. — A revenue circle in the Pegu township of the 
Rangoon district on the right bank of the Pegu river and extending for 
some distance northwards into the hills formed by the spurs of the Pegu 
Roma range. Rice is grown in the neighbourhood of the villages and along 
the bank of the Pegu river, elsewhere the country is hilly and jungly and 
covered with bamboo and tree forest in which are Pyeng-ma {Lagerstrmmia 
regince), Pyeng-ga-do {Xylia dolabriformis) and Bhan-bhwai {Careya 
arborea ) : hog, deer, sambur, tiger and occasionally wild elephants are met 
with. In 1877 the population was 8,903, the capitation tax Rs. 11,428, 
the land revenue Es. 22,957 and the gross revenue Es. 35,373. 

ZA-LAI-DENG. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district. In 1877 the population was 589, the capitation tax 
Es. 642 and the land revenue Es. 1,883. 

ZA-LAI-TAW.— A tidal creek in the extreme south-east corner of the 
Shwe-loung township, Thoon-khwa district, running from the Irrawaddy to 
the sea. It is about nine miles long, the up|)er portion of its course is 
due west and the lower ^ due south ; with the Irrawaddy and the Bay of 
Bengal it forms the Za-lai-taw island. Boats going out to sea by the Irra- 
waddy usually go down this creek. 

ZA-LWON.— A revenue circle in the north-eastern township of the 
Tavoy district. It has an area of about 40 square miles but is thinly 
populated and sparsely cultivated, mainly with rice. In 1877-78 the 
population was 1,345, the capitation tax Es. 966, the land revenue 
Es. 2,089 and the gross revenue Es. 3,159. 

.. ZA-LWON.— A township of the Henzada district south of Henzada, 
divided mto two very unequal portions by the Irrawaddy, the larger lying to 
the westward of that river. The principal town, where the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner is stationed, is Za-lwon. 

ZA-LWON.— A town in the township of the same name in the Henzada 
district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and lying between the. bank of 
the river and the main embankment. It contains a court-house, police- 
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station, and Public Works Department inspection bungalow. The bank is 
yearly cut _away by the river and the town is gradually, and of late 
rapidly, being carried away so much to that in order to save the 
materials the bazaar was pulled down in 1879. Close to the town is a 
celebrated image which was carried off by the British during or after 
the second Burmese war, and was subsequently returned. The Burmese 
believe that the British were unable to melt it down and its voyage has 
added greatly to its sanctity. In 1879 the town had 4,637 inhabitants. 

_ ZA-LWON.— A revenue circle in the Za-lwon township, Henzada 
district, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy river surrounding the town of 
Za-lwon. The general aspect is that of a vast plain entirely under rice 
cultivation. 


Year. 

Population. 

Bevbnue, 

IN RUPEES, ■ , 

Burmans. 

Others, 

Total. 

Land tax. 

Capitation tax. 

Other taxes. 

Total. 

1874 .. .. ■ 

4,880 

551 

4,931 

455 

4,450 

2,019 

6,924 

1875 ■■■ .. 

3,719 

552 

4,271 

476 

4,485 

1,212 

6,173 

1876 

4,379 

582 

4,961 

470 

4,587 

1,137 

6,194 

1877 .. ■ 

3,841 

531 

4,372 

484 

4,152 

2,544 

7,180 

1878 .. 

4,234 

556 

4,790 

437 

4,250 

2,697 

7,384 


and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : — 


Year. 

Area, IN ACRES. 

AgBIOULTUEAL STOCK. 

Under rice, includ- 
ing fallow. 

Garden land. 

Miscellaneous. 

'ci ■ 

TO 

CD 

O 

m 

Cows, bulls and 
bullocks. 

Goats. 

TO 

: S 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Boats. 

1874' ' \ 

199 

24 


223 

13 

336 

19 

37 

114 

23 

46 

1875 

199 

35 

1 

235 

10 

415 

12 

r 77 

117 

49 

31 

"1876' .. 

200 

26 

2 

228 

36 

471 

^ . — 

2 

183 

79 

35 

1877 

204 

26 

1 

231 

'5 ■ 

407 

49 

105 

167 

65 

33 

1878 

194 

24 

. .. — 

218 

8 

. 528 

19 

84 

102 

14 

82 


ZA-MIE. — A small river in the Amh'erst district which rises in the 
main range near the pass of the Three Pagodas in 16° 18' N. and 98° 25' 29" E. 
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and flows for some 80 miles in a general N.N.W. direction to join the 
Weng-raw and form the Attaran. The last 40 miles of its course are 
navigable but the strong current renders the ascent difficult and foresters 
only go further south than the 16th parallel of latitude. It is formed by 
the junction of several streams, some of which are as much as 40 yards 
broad but are shallow and fordable. 

ZA-NOUNG--DAW.— A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district. In 1878 the population was 238, the capitation tax 
Es. 227 and the land revenue Ks. 422. 

ZAY. — A river in the Prome district. See JIlaiKp. 

ZA-YA. — A township in the Amherst district lying immediately to the 
south of the town of Maulmain and stretching along the left bank of the 
Salween and the coast as far as the Wa-kha-roo river and extending 
inland to the bank of the Attaran ; to the south is the Wa-kha-roo township, 
and to the east the Gyaing Attaran. From north to south a range of hills 
runs down the coastline leaving a fertile and well-cultivated strip of 
coimtry, nowhere more than 12 miles in breadth, between it and the sea, 
drained by numerous small streams with a general east and west direction 
none of which are of any importance. 

ZA-YAT-GYEE.— -A village in the Tsa-doo-thee-ree-goon circle, Tsan- 
rwe township, Tharawaddy district, on the north bank of the river Thoon- 
tshay with 998 inhabitants in 1878. 

ZA-YA.T-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Pan-ta-naw township, Thoon- 
khwa district. In 1877 the population was 6,384, the capitation tax 
Es. 6,625 and the land revenue Es. 2,269. This circle is a vast plain 
covered with tree and grass jungle with some rice cultivation, especially 
at is northern end. 

ZA-YAT-KOON.— A village in the Bhwai-beng-gan circle, Poting-day 
township, Prome district, north-east of Poung-day with 620 inhabitants 
in 1878. 

ZA-EAI-ZAN. — A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township 
Amherst district. In 1878 the population was 960, the capitation tax 
Es, 1,095 and the land revenue Es. 4,553. 

ZA-EAI-ZAN.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Amherst district on the bank of the Gyaing, with 701 inhabitants in 
lo77. 

4 ™ the circle of the same name in the 

^herst ffistrict on the right bank of the Gyaing, the head-quarters of the 
Gyaing lhan-lweng township. It is well laid out in bricked streets and 
habitants^ and a police-station. In 1878 it had 2,160 in- 

circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng town- 
ship, A-mherst district, extending northwards from the bank of the Gyaing 

Tn head-quarters of the township. 

^os^menL^S^dS.^^^ capitation tax Es. 2,700 and the 
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^ ZA-THENG.— A revenue circle in the Gyaing Than-lweng township, 
of tlM Amherst district. In 1877-78 the population was 791, the capitation 
tax Es. 805 and land revenue Es. 3,778. 

ZEE-BENG-HLA.— -A revenue circle in the Poung-day township, 
Prome district, on the left bank of the Shwe-lay at the foot of the Pegu 
Eoma mountains. In 1877 the population was 3,686, the capitation tax 
was Es. 3,517 and the land revenue Es. 2,478. 

ZEE-BENG-KWENG. — ^A village in the Daga circle, Ee-gyee town- 
ship, Bassein district, on the northern bank of the Daga about eight miles 
from its mouth, with 538 inhabitants in 1878. 

ZEE-BENG-TSHIEP.— -A village in the Kywon-ga-le circle, Hpoung- 
leng township, Eangoon district, with 524 inhabitants in 1878. 

ZEE-BENG-WA.— A village in the Kywon-ga-le circle, Hpoung-leng 
township, Eangoon district, with 725 inhabitants in 1878-79. 

ZEE-GOON. — A small village in the Tha-raing circle, Bonabyoo 
township, Thoon-khwa district, on the left bank of the Irrawaddy about 
four miles north of Bonabyoo, with 501 inhabitants in 1877. 

ZEE-HPYOO-GOON. — A village in the Pan-hlaing circle, An-gyee 
township, Eangoon district, with 723 inhabitants in 1878. 

ZEE-HPYOO-KWENG. — A revenue circle in the Tha-boung town- 
ship, Bassein district. In 1877 the population was 747, the capitation tax 
Es. 937, the land revenue Es. 2,032 and the gross revenue Es. 3,072. 

ZEE-HPYOO-TS_HIEP. — A revenue circle in the Nga-poo-taw town- 
ship of the Bassein district. The population and revenue during each of 
the last five years were : — 


Yeab. 

Population* 

Bevenue, in eupees. 

CQ 

§ 

w 

All other races. 

Total. 

Land revenue. 

Capitation tax. 

AU other items. j 

Total. 

1874 .. 

1875 

1876 ' 

1877 

1878 

666 

646 

542. 

883 

901 

530 

536 

510 

200 

176 

1,196 

1,182 

1,052 

1,083 

1,077 

2,243 

1,990 

1,417 

1,221 

1,301 

1,457 
1,492 
- 1,452 , 
1,480 
1,445 

2,319 

2,242 

2,515 

2,132 

1,763 

« 

6,019 
■5,524 ^ 

5,384 

4,833 

4,509 
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and the area under cultivation and the agricultural stock : 


Year. 

■ Area, IN acres. 

Agbicultoral stock. 

Under rice in- 
cluding fallow. 

d 

rS 

1 

Ov 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Buffaloes. 

Cows, bulls and 
bullocks* 

Sheep and goats. 

1 «3 i 

tiD 

; 

Carts. 

8Q 

I 

Oi, 

Boats. 

1874 

... , „ 

1,808 

1 

i 

■ 9 

1,818 

327 




■ 56 

102 

32, 

1875 

1,587 

1 

4 

1,692 

675 

10 

2 

12 

104 

168 

90' 

1876 

1,147 

1 

7 

1,155 

618 

11 

2 

45 

68 

143 

73 

1877 

970 

1 

9 

980 

458 

11 

7 

58 

63 

93 

90 

1878 

2,011 

1 

1 

2,013 

434 

6 

3 

13 

50 

100 

,72 


ZEE-HPTOO-ZAT. — A revenue circle in the Nga-poo-taw township, 
Bassein district. In 1877 the population was 1,083, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,480, the land revenue Es. 1,221 and the gross revenue Es. 4,908. 

ZEE-THOUNG. — A tidal creek in the Mai-kywon at the entrance to 
the Bassein river, running southwards from the Kyouk-ka-lat creek to the 
sea, navigable at all seasons by boats of from 40 to 50 feet in length. 

ZEE-YA. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1877-78 the population was 1,986, the capitation tax Es. 2,997, 
the land revenue Es. 3,305 and the gross revenue Es. 6,492. 

ZE-MA-THWAY. — A revenue circle in the south of the Tha-htoon 
township of the Amherst district. In 1877-78 the population was 2,806 
and the land revenue Es. 4,009. 

ZENG-EYAIK. — A pagoda on the Zeng-kyaik hills north-west of 
Martaban supposed to have been founded in the fourth century B.O. and 
to contain one of Gaudama’s hairs. 

ZENG-GYAIK. — A village in the Poung circle, Martaban township, 
Amherst district, at the foot of the western slopes of the hills of the same 
name, with 853 inhabitants in 1878. Strictly it is a name given in the 
returns to a small group of villages so situated not one of which is named 
Zeng-gyaik. 

ZE-TA-WON.— A pagoda in a forest in the Mergui district visited 
by many pilgrims annually in October, supposed to have been built circa 
1208 A.D. by Na-ra-pa-dee-tsee-thoo who visited Mergui. 

ZE-YA-WA-DEE. — A township in the Toung-ngoo district, divided 
into four revenue circles, with a population of 22,835 souls in 1877 in 
which year it produced a gross revenue of Es. 40,616. ’ 

ZE-YA-WA-DEE.— A revenue circle in the township of the same 
name m the Trang-ngoo district. In 1877 the population was 9,071, the 
capitation tax Es. 6,752, -the land revenue Es. 5,660 and the gross revenue 

t Q t} 0 * 


_ ZHE-GNYOTJNG.— A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, 
Eangoon distnct, with 612 mhabitants in 1878-79. ^ ^ 
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ZHE-GYEE.— A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu 
district, with 686 inhabitants in 1878-79. 


township, Eangoon 


ZHE-PA-THWAY.— A revenue circle in the An-gyee township, Ean- 
goon district, on the seacoast, carved out of Moot-kywon a few years ago. 
In 1878 the population was 4,448, the capitation tax Es. 5,450, the land 
revenue Es. 20,640 and the gross revenue Es. 27,110. 

. ZIEN.— -A revenue circle in the central township of the Sandoway 
district extending inland from the mouth of the Sandoway river. It has an 
estimated area of 70 square miles and had a population, mainly Arakanese, 
of 1,455 souls in 1877. _ The cultivated area which is mainly under rice 
is under three square miles. In 1877-78 the capitation tax was Es. 1,150, 
the land revenue Es. 2,363 and the gross revenue Es. 2,513. 


ZOOT-THOOT.— -A revenue circle in the Tsit-toung sub-division of 
the Shwe-gyeng district, extending northwards from the seacoast along 
the right bank of the Bhee-leng river. It has an area of about 110 square 
miles and had a population of 4,573 souls in 1877-78, when the capitation 
tax was Es. 4,082 and the land revenue Es. 11,885. 
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and the ^-oss revenue Es. 9,908. revenue Es. 7,152 
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istnct, with a population of 541 souls in 1878. Bassein 

AIN-DA-POOEA. — See len-cla-poora. 

a-kyaw.- “■ 

1878. 


-The population of this village (vid.e p. go) l,002 in 
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A-NGOO-MAW. — A reveiiue circle in the Ea-thai-donng township of 
the Akyab district. In 1879 the population was 2,153, the land revenue 
Es. 5,674 and the gross revenue Es. 8,040. 

•A village in the Tsam-bay-roon circle, 
on the southern bank of the A-peng- 


A-PENG-HNIT-TSHAY, 

Kyoon-pyaw township, Bassein district, 
hait-tshay creek, with 503 inhabitants in 1878. 

A-POUK-WA.— A village in the Theng-gan-nek circle, Koo-la-dau 
township, Akyab district, on the right bank of the Koo-la-dau, with Bb3 
inhabitants in 1878. 

A-TSEE.— A village in the circle of the same name in the Be La- 
niaing township, Amherst district, with 664 inhabitants in 1878. 

BHA-GOON-NA-EWA.— A village situated in the Koo-la-pan-zeng cir- 
cle, Ea-thai-doung township, Akyab district, at the source of the Ma-yoo 
river, with 682 inhabitants in 1878. The name is said to be derived from 
Sanscrit and to mean “ dangerous by reason of tigers”. 

BHAN-BYENG.— A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district. In 1877 the population was 328, the capitation tax Es. 
337, the land revenue Es. 467 and the gross revenue Es. 804. 

BHOOEA-KHYOUNG.— A village in the La-bwot-khyan (south) circle, 
Shwe-loung township, Thoon-khwa district, with 803 inhabitants in 187 8. 

BHOO-EA-MAW.— A village in the Thoo-hte circle of the Central 
township, Sandoway district, on both banks of the Thoo-hte about ten miles 
from its mouth, with 1,051 inhabitants in 1877. 

BHOOEA'MYA. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 1,806, the land revenue Es. 4,450 
and the gross revenue Es. 6,680. 

BHOOT-EHYOUNG. — A village in the circle of the same name in tho 
Ee-gyee township, Bassein district, on the left bank of the Nga-won about 
six miles above Nga-thaing-khyoung, adjoining Doung-gyee. In 1878 it 
had 522 inhabitants. 

BHOOT-KO-YOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man town- 
ship, Prome district, which now includes 12 of the old village tracts. In 
1877 the population was 1,881, the capitation tax Es. 1,990, the land re- 
venue Es. 2,782 and the gross revenue Es. 4,772. 

BO-GA-LE.— A village in the Pya-poon circle, Pya-poon township, 
Thoon-khwa district, on the Kyoon-toon at the mouth of the Kyaik-peo, 
with 786 inhabitants in 1878. 

BOO-BOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east) township, 
Akyab district, with 1,700 inhabitants and a gross revenue of Es. 8,998 in 
1879. 

DHAM-BHEE. — A village in the circle of the same name in tho Hon- 
zada township, Henzada district, on the left bank of the Nga-won about 
twelve moles from its mouth in the Irrawaddy, and about two miles 
above the mouth of the Tham-bha-ya-daing, with 858 inhabitants, many 
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DAI-Q-OON. A revenue circle in the Bassein district. In 1877 the 
popiilation was 2,429, the capitation tax Es. 2,540, the land revenue Es. 
o,86d and the gross revenue Es. 11,356. ■ 

: : the Bassein district. In 1877 

l^ie population, was 4,291, the ^ capitation tax Es:. .4,862, the land revenue 
Es.: o79..,and :the gross revenue Es.' 9,204. 

DWA-EA.-WA-DEE.— A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo township, 
ioung-ngoo district. In 1877 the population was 2,911, the capitation 
tax Es. 2,756, the land revenue Es. 534 and the gross revenue Es. 3,375. 

DA-WAT-KHYOUNG. — A village in the Tsit-peng circle, Hmaw-bhee 
township, Eangoon district, with 572 inhabitants in 1878. 

. DHA-BIEN.— A village in the Hpoung-leng township, Eangoon dis- 
tect, on both ba,nks of the stream of the same name at its mouth in the 
Pegu : that portion lying on the left bank is called North Dha-bien and is 
in the Kha-ra-kywon circle, that lying on the other bank is the larger, 
and IS called South Dha-bien and is in the Dha-bien circle. In 1878 
the two had 3,648 inhabitants. 

EN-DA-POOEA. — See len-da-poora. 

EN-GOON.— A village in the Bhwot-lay circle, Thayet district, with 
691 inhabitants, principally rice cultivators, in 1878. 

ENG-LAT. — A portion of the town of Kyan-kheng, q.v. 

ENG-MA-NGAY. — A revenue circle in thePoung-day township, Prome 
district, which includes five of the old village tracts. In 1877 the popula- 
tion was 3,961, the capitation tax Es. 4,050, the land revenue Es. 4,876 
and the gross revenue Es. 14,795. 

ENG-TA.— -A village in the Tha-raing circle, Donabyoo township, 
Thoon-khwa district, four miles inland from the Irrawaddy and about eight 
miles north-east of Donabyoo, with 502 inhabitants in 1878. 

ENG-YA-KHYAING. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east) 
township, Akyab district, with 1,688 inhabitants in 1879, when the capita- 
tion tax was Es. 1,800, the land revenue Es. 2,705 and the gross revenue, 
Es. 4,889. 

EN-MAY. — See lem-mai. 

GOON-GNYENG-DAN. — A village in the Htan-ta-heng circle, Thee- 
kweng township, Bassein district, on the eastern bank of the Kyoon-toon, 
near its source, with 530 inhabitants in 1878. 

GNYOUNG-BENG. — A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, 
Eangoon district, with 637 inhabitants in 1878. 

GNYOUNG-KHYOUNG. — A village in the circle of the same name in 
the Donabyoo township, Thoon-khwa district, on the right bank of the Irra- 
waddy ten miles south of Donabyoo, with 1,699 inhabitants in 1878. 

GNYOUNG-NEE. — A village in the Kyouk-taing-pyeng circle, Than- 
lyeng (Syriam) township, Eangoon district, with 585 inhabitants in 1878. 

GYOUNG-WAING. — A village in the Tea-doo-thee-nee-goon circle, 
Tsan-rwe township, Tharrawaddy district, on the hank of the Thoon-tshay, 
with 693 inhabitants in 1878. 
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GNYOUNG-WAING— A village in the Thee-kweng circle, Thce-kwcng 
township, Bassein district, on the eastern bank of the Pan-ma-wa-dee, and 
about 15 miles to the east of Bassein. In 1878 it had 8(55 inhabitants. 

GNYOUNG-WAING.— A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, 
Eangoon district, with 1,498 inhabitants in 1878. 

GYO-GYA-GAN.— A village in the Mo-tsa circle, Ta-pwon township, 
Tharrawaddy district, about 16 miles east of the Irrawaddy with 
inhabitants in 1878. 

HAN-THA-WA-DEB.— The district formerly known as Rangoon 
has (1879) been completely separated from the town and is now thus called, 
after the old Pegu kingdom which is thus called in Burmese. The head- 
quarters are about to be transferred from Rangoon to Eng-tsein a few 
miles to. the north of Eangoon on the Eangoon and Irrawaddy Valley 
(State) Railway. 

HLAY-HLA. — A revenue circle in the Toung-ngoo township, Toung- 
ngoo district. In 1877 the population was 3,991, the cai>itatiou tax Rs. 
3,040, the land revenue Es. 4,042 and the gross revenue Rs. 7,934. 

HMAW-ZA. — A small village of 399 inhabitants, in 1877, in the Promo 
district, about four miles east of Prome amongst the ruins of Tlm-re-kliet- 
tra, the ancient capital of the Prome kingdom. Near the village is a 
station on the Irrawaddy Valley (State) Railway. 

HNAI-GYO. — A village in the circle ofthe samenamo, in the Donabyoo 
township, Thoon-khwa district, on the Nat-maw stream at its junction with 
the Ean-ngoo-gyee, with 548 inhabitants in 1878. 

HNEE -MOOT.-^A village in the Rwa-lwot circle, Bhec-loo-gy'Avon town- 
ship, Amherst district, on the southern bank of the Ewa-lwot stream, with 
642 inhabitants in 1878. 

HNEE-PA-DAW. — A village on the Kwon-hla circle, Zaya township, 
Amherst district, on a stream of the same name, with 590 inhabitants in 
1878. 

HN6EK-PYAW.— A village in the Kyoon-bouk circle, Pautanaw 
township, Thoon-khwa district, at the mouth of the Hngek-pyaw, a tri- 
, butary «f the Irrawaddy, with 679 inhabitants in 1878. 

HNIT-KAING.— A village in the circle of the same name, in the Wa- 
ma-roo township, Amherst district, about four miles from Amherst, on the 
Wa-kha-roo river, with 561 inhabitants in 1878. 

^ revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, 
Akyab district, with 1,367 inhabitants in 1879. In that year the land 
revenue was Rs. 4,512, the capitation tax Es. 1,787 and the gross revenue 

A- 4 . revenue circle in the Koo-la-dan township, Akyab 

mstrict. In 1879 the population was 2,713, the capitation tax Es. 3,()57, 

- the land revenue Es. 5,161 and the gross revenue Es. 8,220. 
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KxiN-BYAT. — A revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, Akyab dis- 
trict. In 1879 the population numbered 1,621 and the gross revenue was 
Es. 6,443. 

KAN-BYENG.— -A revenue circle in the Ooo-ree-toung (east) township, 
Akyab district, with 739 inhabitants and a gross revenue ofEs. 6,221 in 
1877. 


KAN-HLA. — A village in the Lay-dee-kan-hla circle, Henzada town- 
ship, Henzada district, west and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Henzada, with 946 inhabitants in 1879. 


KAN-TOUNG-GYEE.— A village in the Tset-khaw circle, Mre-boon 
township, Kyouk-hpyoo district, near the mouth of the Dha-let, with a 
population of 1,116 souls in 1878. A considerable quantity of rice is grown 
in the neighbourhood for export to Akyab. 

KARENG HILL TRACTS. — A division of the Toung-ngoo district. 
The locality which, in 1876, was formed into this division is that portion of 
the Toung-ngoo district lying to the eastward of the Tsit-toung river 
which is inhabited by various tribes of Kareng. On the south it is bounded 
by the Thouk-re-khat, on the north by the frontier line of the province, on 
the west by the eastern water-shed of the Tsit-toung and on the east by the 
crest of the Ga-moon range of mountains which form the boundary 
of western Kareng-nee or the Red Kareng country : this tract, altliougl'i 
within our geographical boundaries, had never until 1876, been brought 
under regular administrative control ; the tribes who occupy it are Bgliai, 
and Sgaw (Gai-kho) ; some of the former are quiet and industrious and have 
been largely influenced by the teaching of the missionaries but the Tshaw- 
kho sept and the Gai-kho are more unsettled. 

The immediate cause for the extension of administrative and protective 
measures was the distress to which the inhabitants had for several years 
been exposed through the almost annual destruction of their crops by vast 
hordes of rats which infested the country, eating up everything that came 
m their way. To relieve the scarcity and ward off famine supplies of grain 
were provided by the Toung-ngoo district officers and the expediency of 
placing tliG tribes under more thorough and distinct control soon became 
apparent. An Assistant Commissioner was placed in charge with a police 
force of two European Inspectors, two’ first class and two second class 
bergeants, and 110 men. This force was at first principally engaged in 
cutting bridle-paths through the tract to open up communication 'bd;ween 
the different police-stations (of which there are five besides one at Liep-tlio 
the head-quarter station of the division) and in building houses for them- 
selves. ihe annual cost of the establishment for the administration of 
tins tract, exclusive of the pay of the Assistant Commissioner, is Rs. 28,000. 
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KHYOTJK-EWA. — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Oot-hpo township, Henzada district, on the right bank of the Nga-wou 
where it receives the waters of the Nan-ga-thoo and makes its first great 
bend southwards. The southern part of the village is called Khyouk-rwa 
and the northern Keng-tat; they were formerly sepai-ate but have gradually 
run into each other. In the Burmese time a small post was kept up iii 
the latter, whence the name. The hank is gradually being eaten away 
by the river and in 1879 one of the numerous pagodas was pulled down just 
in time to prevent its falling and carrying away the relic enshrined in 
it. During high rises in the rains the whole village is under water and 
the country behind is flooded, the water rushing in with considerable vio- 
lence and finding its way out into the Nga-won, which curves round some 
miles lower down as it were to meet it. In 1879 the two villages had 
864 inhabitants. 

KHYOUNG-BYA.— A village in the Dai-da-rai circle, Pya-poon, 
township, Thoon-khwa district, two miles south of Dai-da-rai, with 935 
inhabitants in 1878. 

KHYOUNG-WA.' — A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Kyan-kheng township, Henzada district, about four miles west of the Irra- 
waddy with 483 inhabitants in 1879. 

KHYOUNG-DOUNG.~A revenue circle in the Ra-thai-doung town- 
ship, Akyab district. In 1879 the population was 2,424, the land revenue 
Es. 5,518 and the gross revenue Rs. 8,490. 

KHYOUNG-HPEE-LA.— -A revenue circle in the Mro-houng town- 
ship, Akyab district. In 1879 the population was 1,184, the land revenue 
Es. 3,470 and the gross revenue Rs. 5,907. 

KO-HNIT-EWA.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Mo-gnyo township, Tharrawaddy district, on the Rangoon and Irrawaddy 
vaUey (State) Railway and about 16 miles east of the Irrawaddv, with 1,487 
inhabitants in 1878. 

KOO-LA-BOON.— A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township Akyab 
district, with 1,426 inhabitants in 1879. In that year the land revenue was 
Es. 4,369 and the gross revenue Es. 6,255. 

_ EOO-LA-KHYOUNG.— A village in the Tha-ra-waw (north) circle, 
Tsan-rwe township, Tharrawaddy district a little to the north of Tha-ra- 
waw, with 1,263 inhabitants in 1878. 

MON-BODNO.TEA-^.TSHIPlP.-A Tillage on Iho Ml bank oflhe 

a? township, Akyab distriot, 

mtii 860 inhabitants in 1878. 

KOON-I)AN.--A village in the Gnyoung-khyoung circle, Donabyoo 
township, Thoon-khwa district, about two miles from the Irrawaddy behind 
the village of Gnyoung-khyoung, with 724 inhabitants in 1878 

, KOUNG-KYAW-HTENG.-A revenue circle in the Mro-houim town- 

the population was 1,489, the capitation tax 
Es. 1,782, the land revenue Es. 5,686 and the gross revenue Rs. 7,471. 

KOUNG-RAN. A revenue circle in the Za-ya-wa-dee township Touno- 

' i^A population was 5,935, the capitatiorfc 

Es. 4,938, the land revenue Es. 4,351 and the gross revenue r1 11,578. 

■ ’ -‘'-'I. ' ^ /fill' 'A ' V ' ' ' . • 
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KWAW ShlSntf^^ 

meme with Kwa?i SeTKwmf^^^^^ Amherst, the names of which com- 

Henzada^di^trict, oa^tS baS oftlfp P ^ Kyan-blieng township, 
in 1879. Pa-ta-sheng, with 720 inhabitants 

ship, Eangoon district, with 64(^ tohabl^an?s°to 1878°^^’ Hmaw-bhee town- 

Oot-hpo township, Henzada distficMvto a rf^ wj®/ ™ 

not far from the lower slopes of the Araka^ ^P ^ Nan-ga-thoo, 

liead-quarters of the Thoogyee and cont^n^ ^ mountains. It is the 
inhabitants numbered 1,003 souls. * ® ^ pohce-station. In 1879 the 

fs7S- "‘“™ ‘°™- 

f P, town- 

2“-?“ ‘OTOSWP, 

ship, E»“S^m^(Hm-ihaTa.‘dJ)‘SS”w^^^ Hpoung-leug toim. 
KYAIK-KHA WA a i7^ f ^ inhabitants in 1878. 

ship, Eangoon (Han tk4l dSi^SstrfcfSr^n''-^^ 

KYAIK-T.at a -n aistiict, with 711 mhabitants in 1878. 

poon township, Thoon-khwa distoict^ T+v^ name in the Pya- 

Thoon-khw^ dtotd;t,tSEyoS^^^ Pya-poon township, 

with 520 inhabitants in 1878. ^ ^ uver about 60 miles from the sea, 

shipS2Sfl((,Il Oo-pee-fo„ng (east) to™, 

in 1879. mnabitants and a gross revenue of Es. 5,821 

Bassein distri?tyo^a~^ma^f S?and township, 

KYA ms ““ 

Stream, with 686 inhabitantAin S 
Akyab district. In IST^^e^nomflaT^^ ™ 

Pb. 4,100 and the gross VevenLEf efS 





KYOON-KOO.-A villa* 
the same name in the Thoon 
poon, with 522 inhabitants i] 

, . ^YOON-00. 

tnct, adjoining Thoon-kbwa i 
hlaing. The cultivated port 
remainder being covered with 
work of creeks the overflow 
rice cultivation impossible, 
hlaiiig have large plantain c 
uncnltivated portion are gen^^^a,^ 
was 4,286, the capitation tax Es, 
the gross revenue Es. 81,686. 


in the Pja-poon circle of the township of 
iwa^district, about a mile distant from Pya* 

■A revenue circle in the Hlaing township, Eangoon dis- 
and lymg on the northern bai of the Pan- 

tgrasLS?2r*'?^^?- south-east, the 
C intersected by a net- 

ThT 

on the bank of the Pan- 
e in the interior of the 
In 1878 the population 
r revenue Es. 12,875 and 
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G A village on the right bank of the Ma-yoo in 

fol ibSrSr ’ township, Akyab district, with 

circles distinguished as Bast Kyien and West 
Trf ^1 ft-m “ liieMeng- bra township of the Akyab district 

Es. 9 976. 4,148 and the gross revenue 

KYIEN-KHWE-MAW.— A village on the stream of the same name 

S? f ™ 1 Kyien-khwe-maw cii-cle, Oo-ree-touuA 

(east) township, Akyab district, with 763 inhabitants in 1878. ' ^ 

KYIEN-EBWE-MAW. — A revenue circle in the Oo-ree-tomm reastV 

tan] toow oalW the Kvorik- 

inhibSe inwr ® <«™t, with SW 

Bii miles from the sea, with 734 inhabitante iii 1878 ° 

“ “'O 

Khyoon-lsien creek, with 795 inhabitot s'rn wm “* 

iou„g®S\™nSwrifrS“tM^^^ S'*™- 

aud^abont a mile distant from the Wai-gyee river, tlft Mo MmSSs 
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KYOON-Tx\ING. — A village in the Zayat-lila circle, Pan-ta-naw town- 
ship, Thooii-khwa district, at the head of the Kyoon-taing creek on the 
borders of Thoon-khwa and Bassein, with 903 inhabitants in 1878. 

KYOON-TA-MA. — A village in the Eng-za-ya circle, Thoon-khwa 
township, Thoon-khwa district, on the bank of the Irrawaddy sis miles 
south of Gnyoung-doon, with 651 inhabitants in 1878. 

KYOON-TSIEN. — A village in the Kyoon-pa-doop circle, Shw^e-lomig 
township, Thoon-khwa district, about a mile from Wa-khay-ma, with 537 
inhabitants in 1879. 

EYOUK-GYEE-TSOO. — A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, 
Eangoon district, with 542 inhabitants in 1878. 

KYOUNG-KWEE.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Henzada township of the Henzada district, about two miles west of the 
Irraw^addy and two miles north of Henzada, on the bank of a small lake of 
the same name. In 1879 it had 546 inhabitants. 

^ KYOUNG-TAIK.— A village in the Myanoung circle, in the town- 
ship of the same name in the Henzada district, not far from the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy, with 579 inhabitants in 1879. 

KYOUK-TAW.— A revenue cii’cle in the Koo-la-dan township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 1,560, the capitation tax Es. 1,917, 
the land revenue Es. 3,619 and the gross revenue Es. 5,568. 

KYOUK-TAW. — A village on the right bank of the Koo-la-dan in the 
Kyouk-taw circle, Koo-la-dan township, Akyab district, with 1,080 inhabit- 
ants in 1878. It is the head-quarters of the township and contains a court- 
house, a market and a police-station. A little to the eastward is a hill 
Clowned with a pagoda said to cover the last bone (os coccygis) of Gauda- 
ma’s spine. 

_ KYOUNG-GOON.— -A village in the Myo-dweng circle, Mo-gnyo town- 
ship, Tharrawaddy district, about a mile east of the Bangoon and Irrawaddy 
Valley (State) Railway close to the Gyo-beng-gouk station, with 646 in- 
habitants in 1878. 

KYOUNG-WAING. — A village in the Ma-hlaing (east) circle, An-gyee 
township, Rangoon district, with 520 inhabitants in 1878. 

KYWAI-DEK.— A revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 1,581, the land revenue Es. 4,905 
and the gross revenue Es. 6,725. 

KYWAI-KYO.— A village on the right bank of the Ma-yoo, in the 
Ngwe-doung circle, Ra-thai-doung township, Akyab district, with 640 in- 
habitants in 1878. 

X Tsheng-goung circle, Ta-pwon 

township, Tharrawaddy district, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy, im- 
mediately opposite to Myanoung in Henzada, with inhabitants in 1878. 
The telegraph line here crosses the Irrawaddy by a submerged cable. 

KYWON-GA-LE. — A reveniie circle in the Hpoung-leng township, 
Eangoon (Han-tha-wa-dee) district, with a considerable area under rice. In 
1878 the population was 8,987, the capitation tax Es. 4,873, the land reve- 
nue Es. 14,500 and the gross revenue Es. 19,378. 
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KYWON-GOON. — A. village in tHe circle of tlie same name in the 
Poung-day township, Prome district, north-west of Poimg-day, with i)89 in- 
habitants in 1877. 

KYWON-GOON.— A village in the Kyoon-pa-daw circle, 81iwG-lonng 
township, Thoou-khwa district, on the Wai-gyee river, with 510 inhabit- 
ants in 1878. 

LA-HA-DHA-YEE.— A village in the Poo-gan-donng circle, Than- 
lyeng (Syriam) township, Kangoon district, with 544 inhabitants in 1878. 

LA-HA-GYAW.— A village in the Kyoon-hpa cu-cle, Ilenzada iowusliip, 
Henzada district, on the bank of the La-ha-byeug-kyay marsh, ten miles 
west of Henzada, with 718 inhabitants in 1879. 

LAMAING. — A village in the Gnyoung-beng-tha circle, Za-lwon town- 
ship, Henzada district, two mUes west of the Irrawaddy and a mile north 
of the Gnyoung-beng-tha, with 715 inhabitants in 1879. 

LA-MOO-GYEE. — A village in the Wa-kha-may circle, Pya-poon town- 
ship, Thoon-khwa district on the Pya-poon about four miles* north-east of 
Pya-poon, with 520 inhabitants in 1878. 

LAY-GYEE-KWENG.— A village in the Kyoon-hpa circle, Henzada, 
township, Henzada district, about ten miles west of Henzada, with (>(>8 
inhabitants in 1879. 

LEK-PA-DAN. — A village in the circle of the same name in the Tsan- 
rwe township, Tharrawaddy district, about six miles east of the klyit-ma- 
kha, and on the Rangoon and Irrawaddy Valley (State) Raihvnv. with 5(;8 
inhabitants in 1878. There are here a police-station and a I’ublie Works 
Department Inspection bungalow. 

LEK-PAN-GOON. A village in the Tsa-doo-thoe-ree-goon circle, 
Tsan-rwe township, Tharrawaddy district on the bank of the Tlzoon-tshav 
with 629 inhabitants in 1878. 

_LE-]VffiO.--A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 2,688, the land revenue Rs 2 828 and 
the gross revenue Rs. 5,633. ’ 

. LIEN-GOON .—A village in the Tha-nai-tha-bouk circle, Za-lwon town- 
Snip, Henzada district, on the eastern bank of the Tsheng-pveo stream 
with 734 inhabitants in 1879. <= li -am, 

LIEP-EHYOUNG.— A village in the Dbam-bhee circle, Henzada town- 
ship, Henzada district on the left hank of the Nga-won about six miles 
from Its mouth m the Irrawaddy and about six miles above Dham-bhee 
with 589 inhabitants m 1879. ■ ’ 

_ LWENG-LYENG-RWA.— A village in the circle of the same nnme 

Mo-gnyo township of the Tharrawaddy district, about a mile soutli 
01 me isneng-tsuaing stream, with 1,366 inhabitants in 1878. 

name in iu the township of the sarao 

the nnnJfllirm i 1 1 “0^ joined Tha-tsco. In 1877 
Rs. 961 and the^^oss re * ^ fLe laud revenue 
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Rangoon the An-gyee township, 

capitation tax Es. 4 833 ifnA v! Population was 3,165, the 

revenue Es, 24,37k ^ 19,511 and the gr“s 

EangoonfHan^fhliSi)^^^^ 1878 thon township, 

the capitation tax Ea 7 +ii« i " ^ ^878 the population was 6,475 the 

revenue EsTeSl revenue Be. S7,1S8 and tie 

ants in 1879. uR ol the Ea-gnyeng stream, with 488 inhabit- 

east of Thoon-ktaa, wilh S LlL “STol?®' ™ “orth- 

fishermen. in 1878 , who are almost ail 

altogSw^ofAmh’eTst.^'" uow forms a separate district independent 

township, Amherst district^ onThe ban^^ofThe^ Thoun^^ Houng-tha-raw 
wa-dee, with 803 inhabitants in 1878 Tlioung-gyeng near Mya- 

of Donabyoo, with 585 inhabitants in 1878 ^ 

head-quarters of the^eng^bra towMM^wEh district, the 

"" MW vn Ta\t mhabEants?''^ 

dan intheKyai-iet AowSip! Akyab'^dl^^^ In'lffth 

Es!to98."^^ land revenue Es. 7,007 ani tl^g^ostoenS 



With 1,004 inhabitants in 1878. •' nve miles noith of Kyaik-lat, 

Th„,Tdg?nPJ!^i1,„S:i^^^^ name in the 

With 589 inhabitants in 1878. south-east of Donabyoo, 

MO-KHAING-GYEE.— A village in the Petm cirni. p 
E angoon (Han-tha- wa-dee) district, with 634 inhabitants in^l 878 ?^*^^^^^^’ 
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Mp-MA-KEA — A ymage in the Khat-tee-ya circle, Thoon-khwa 
township, Thoon-khwa district, about two miles from the bank of the 
hiat-tee-ya stream, with 540 inhabitants in 1878. 

+„i village in the circle in the same name in the Mar- 

gyoon tomshipfSersl^diSri^iriSi *660 SabilS ta wk 

MOOT-TA-LA.— A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu townshin Ran- 
goon (Han-tha-wa-dee) district, with 567 inhabitants in 1877. ' 

MOUNG--MA.— A village in the Hpa-goo (west) [now called the 

with reloZlTaSs ta 

• circle in the township of the same name 

rLnueS^fqiu'^^^E^^ 1879 the population was 4,278, the land 
levenueRs. 2,919 and the gross revenue Rs. 9,916. 

:eachedatall seasons bv hnafa fvew. la m 1879. It can be 

md a On the Nat-maw. 
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gnyo "viUage in the circle^ of the same name in the Mo- 

It ValT^ district, about eight miles east of the Ean- 

once a trailed (^tate) Eaii-vvay, with 713 inhabitants in 1878 . 
MTO-KWjjjt , ^ capital of Tharrawaddy. 

0Tmn«^ Dham-bhee circle of the Henzada 

1870^ ^outE of m? bank of the Nga-won, immediately 

The is S// Tham-bha-ya-daing, with 890 inhabitants in 

graph hjjg crnHso'^ei^° Works Department Inspection bungalow. 

MYOUlv^j>-yjp ^ Nga-won from this village to Tshoon-goon, 

rewii ^istric/^'V-^ revenue circle in the Oo-ree-toung (east) town- 

evenue was Itg_ 4007 ^^*^^ 1»775 inhabitants in 1879, when the gross 

; _ MYOUNa-Dw^ 

wiilf?!^^-^ if Ai^feict" A dly®i^''taik circle, Mo-gnyo townsip, 

inhahitaufjg ’• ^ bank of the stream of the same name 

MYO-WE]^^^ 

(Han-tha-wa-dee) yilage in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, Rangoon 
NAN-DA'VY-n 766 inhabitants in 1878. 

Donabyoo circle, Donabyoo 
below Dojjg^j^^ Rstriet, on the bank of the Irrawaddy about two 

n^r ■tillage in the Mro-thit-khyoung circle, Naaf 

one and a half miles from T M^’o-tbit, a tributary of the Naaf, about 
NGAN-Kayf.7- “ ^ mouth. In 1878 it had 795 inhabitants. 

aI^TP 9 A 'tillage m the Meng-ga-Ia-gyee 

gyee creek, thyeg ^ ., ^5^ district, on the eastern bank of the Meng-ga- 
NGA-PEE. jg In 1878 it had 690 inhabitants. 

disfriir'^ the Htan-beng-gyo circle, Ee-gyee 
miles below Nga,th^A®j«®t on the left bank of the ifta-won 4out five 
NIEK-BAN A yonng. In 1878 it had 569 inhabitants. 

Imngoon district, with^Sq®® i“i *^® Paing-kyoon circle, Pegu township, 
0-BHO.— 4 . “®'ymhabitantsinl878. 

tha-wa-dee) distrie^f^^^^® ^ ttg I*®gn ®“ole. Pega township, Rangoon (Han- 
pOR-KYWEig- ' ^ inhabitants in 1878. 

district. In 187 q tb^A ®n^ole in the Eoo-la-dan township, Akyab 

e and revenue jjg 1 ®imlation was 3,070, the capitation tax Rs. 3,775, 
OON-BENG.^ ' . revenue Rs. 13,202. 

Stq°fr,’ %7« sSilfff ®n:cle, Pya-poon township, 

ants m 1878. bout four miles north of Pya-poon, with 770 inhabit- 

OUE-EE-GYa^ a . 

township, Bangoon (jY ’^tllage in the Ma-hlaing (west) circle, An-gyee 
PA-LOUNG-]g-y.p '^na-wa-dee) district, with 504 inhabitants in 1878. 

revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, 
its. b.820. o/y the population was 2,824 and the gross revenue 
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PIEN-NAI-GOON.— A village in the Thee-tha-ro circle, Gyaiug At- 
taran township, Amherst district, on the left bank of the Attaran, with 657 
inhabitants in 1878. 

POON-NA-KYWON.— A revenue circle in the Koo-la-dan township, 
Akyab district. In 1879 the population was 1,735, the land rovomic 
Es. 3,403, the capitation tax Es. 1,986 and the gross revenue Es. 5,403. 

POTJK-TAING.— A village in the Tshoon-lai circle, Kyan-kheng town- 
ship, Henzada district, with 626 inhabitants in 1879. 

POUK-TAW.— A village in the circle of the same name in the Ta- 
pwon township, Tharrawaddy district, about 11 miles east of the Myit-ma- 
kha, with 595 inhabitants in 1878. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

POUNG-DAW-BEENG-PYOO-TSOO.— A large village on the eastern 
bank of the Ma-yoo in the Koo-la-pan-zeng grant in the Ea-thai-doung 
township, Akyab district, with 2,784 inhabitants in 1878. The whole, grant 
contains about 9,600 acres and is principally cultivated with tea. 

POUNG-BAY.— A revenue circle in the township of the same name 
in the Prome district. In 1877 the population was 3,961, the capitation 
tax Es. 4,050, the land revenue Es. 2,304 and the gross revenue Es. 9,537.. 

PEA-KHYOUNG.— -A revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, Akyab 
district, to which is now joined Hteng-daing. In 1879 the population was 
1,535 and the gross revenue Es. 6,543. 

PEOO-MA-ASHE. — A village on the southern bank of the Proo-ma 
stream in the Mro-thit-khyoung circle, Naaf township, Akyab district, with 
719 inhabitants in 1878. ^ 

PYENG-BA-EAY.— A village in the circle of the same name in the 
Pya-poon township, Thoon-khwa district, on the seacoast at the mouth of 
the Kyoon-toon, with 949 inhabitants in 1878. 

PYOON-SHAY.— A revenue circle in the Meng-bra township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population numbered 3,117 and the gross revenue 
was Es. 10,834. 

EA-KHAING-KHYOUNG. — A village in the Ko-doung circle, An-gyee 
townsMp, Eangoon (Han-tba-wa-dee) district, with 724 inhabitants in 1878. 

EA-LA (East). — A revenue circle in the Koo-la-dan township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 3,825, the capitation tax Es. 3,194, 
the land revenue Es. 4,162 and the gross revenue Es. 7,731. 

EA-LA (West). — A revenue circle in the Zoo-la-dan township, Akyab 
district to which is now added Koo-la-dan. In 1879 the population was 
2,247, the capitation tax Es. 1,405, the land revenue Es, 2,159 and tho 
gross revenue Es. 8,568. 

EANGOON. — The town of Eangoon now forms a separate district, 
and the old Eangoon district is called Han-tha-wa-dee. 

EAN-KH YOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, 
Akyab district. In 1879 the population was 2,822, the capitation tax 
Es. 3,328, the land revenue Es, 4,499 and the gross revenue Es. 7,827. 
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EAN-THEK-SHE.— A village of 586 inhabitants in 1878, in the Ean- 
• thek circle, Eam-ree township, Kyouk-hpyoo district. Limestone is burnt 
in the neighbourhood for export to Akyab. 

EAN-WA. — A revenue circle in the Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 2,106, the capitation tax Bs. 2,697, 
the land revenue Rs. 7,948 and the gross revenue Rs. 9,645. 

RE-NAN-GYBE. — A village in the Mo-goung circle, Thayet district, 
with 744 inhabitants in 1878. 

RWA-BYEN. — A village in the Mo-goung circle, Thayet district, with 
652 inhabitants in 1878. 

EWA-THIT. — A quarter of the town of Kyan-kheng.— f/.?^ 

EWA-THIT. — A village in the Pan-hlaing circle, An-gyee township, 
Rangoon (Han-tha-wa-dee) district, with 818 inhabitants in 1878. 

EWON-KHYOUNG-PYOO-TSOO. — A village on the eastern bank of 
the Ran stream in the Bhwai-da circle, Mro-houng township, Akyab 
district, with 637 inhabitants in 1878. 

SHENG-KYAW.— A revenue cii’cleinthe Mi-o-houng township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 2,879, the capitation tax Es. 3,665, 
the land revenue Rs. 10,289 and the gross revenue Es. 13,963. 

SHWE-HLE.— -A village in the Bhaw-dee circle, Pan-ta-naw town- 
ship, Thoon-khwa district, on the Bhaw'-dee stream opposite the village of 
Meng-ta-tsoo, In 1878 the two had 1,056 inhabitants. 

SHWE-KHYOUNG-BYENG. — A village in the circle of the same 
name in the central township of the Sandoway district, on the left hank 
of the Sandoway river about a mile below Sandoway, with 621 inhabitants 
in 1877. Soap-stone is obtainable in small quantities in the hills in the 
neighbourhood and is used locally for pencils. 

TA-MA-GAN. — A village in the Shwe-ban-daw circle, Mye-dai town- 
ship, Thayet district, w'ith 603 inhabitants in 1878, whose principal occu- 
pation is cultivation and wood-cutting. 

THA-BYB-KA. — A village on the left bank of the Tsan-koon-daing 
river in the Weng-kywon circle, Oo-ree-toung (east) township, Akvab 
district, with 552 inhabitants in 1878 ; it is the residence of the liioogyee 
of the circle. 

THA-DA-GYEB.— A village on the right bank of the Koo-la-daii in 
the Tsheng-mo circle, Mro-houng township, Akyab district, with 666 in- 
habitants in 1878. 

THAN-HTOUNG. — A revenue circle in the Koo-la-dan township, 
Akyab district. In 1879 the population w^as 4,809, the capitation tax Hs. 
4,041, the land revenue Es. 7,661 and the gross revenue Es. 11,693. 

THA-TSEB. — A village in the Nat-maw circle, Hcnsjada township, 
Henzada district, about four miles south-west of Henzada on the hank of 
the Tha-tsee stream, with 623 inhabitants in 1879. 

_ TOCNG-BHO-HLA.— A village in the circle of the same mime in tin* 
Tsan-rwe township, Tharrawaddy district, about six miles from the Myit- 
ma-kha, with 646 inhabitants in 1878. 
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rOUNG-BOON.— A vBlage in the Taing-ka-maw circle, EeLa-maing 
township, Amherst district, on the northern bank of the stream of the same 
name, with 750 inhabitants in 1878. 

TSAING-TEE.— A village in the Pegu circle, Pegu township, Eangoon 
(Han-tha-wa-dee) district, with 649 inhabitants in 1878. 

TSHENG-OON.— A village in the La-gwon-byeng circle, Hpoung- 
leng township, Eangoon (Han-tha-wa-dee) district, with '648 inhabitants in 
1878. 

TSHIEN-0. — A revenue circle in the Koo-la-dan township, Akyab 
district. In 1879 the population was 1,843, the capitation tax Es. 2,120, 
the land revenue Es. 4,411 and the gross revenue Es. 6,640. 

TSWON-EAI.— A village on the eastern bank of the _ Tsan-koon-daing 
in the Toung-bhek circle, Meng-bra township, Akyab district ; the residence 
of the Thoogyee of the circle, with 782 inhabitants in 1878. 

WE-LA-TOUNG.— A large village in the Mro-thit-khyoung circle, 
Naaf township, Akyab district, lying on both banks of the Myo-thit stream. 
That portion which is on the right bank is called West We-la-toung and 
had 1,013 inhabitants in 1878, and that portion w'hich is on the other bank 
is called East We-la-toung and had 1,708 inhabitants in the same year. 

YENG-MA-PYOO-TSOO.— -A village on the eastern bank of the Ma- 
yoo river in the Koo-la-pan-zeng grant in the Ea thai-doung township, 
Akyab district, with 742 inhabitants in 1878. 

ZA-LAT-HPYOO.— A revenue circle in the Ma-ha-tha-man township, 
Prome district, which now includes Myeng-zeng-byeng. In 1877 the popu- 
lation was 643, the capitation tax Es. 668, the land revenue Es. 607 and 
the gross revenue Es. 1,434. 


